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THE MAHAB}L\RATA IN MEDIAEVAL JAVANESE 


itself the tradition nearl}^ died out; only fragments of 
tlie old tongue survived tlie rise of a new literature 
in a language diflering as much from the Old Javanese, 
or Kavi, cTs the Englisli of to-day does froin the older 
Saxon. So much was this tlie case that Sir T. S. Raffles, 
in his well-known History of Java, written under the 
guidance of the most learned Javanese and Madurese of 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, could onlj?’ venture 
on some quite unsatisfactory renderings of inscriptions, etc., 
preserved in the Old Javanese. Since tlien much work 
has been done, for the greater part by Dutch scholars, 
who published in tlieir own tongue the results of their 
studies. This was quite natural ; but it meant that most 
of their work remains for the time being a closed hook to 
the general European philological world. Amongst those 
few but untiring Dutch, workers we may name the late 
Dr. H. IST. van der Tiuik, who, during a long stay in the 
island of Bali, living as a Balinese amongst the Plalinese, 
made a most valuable collection of the sacred and partly 
secret old manuscripts. Two elaborate catalogues of 
these collections are appearing, founded on ditferent 
principles, one prepared by the late Dr. J. Braudes,^ the 
otlier by Dr. H. H. Jiiynboll, who is editing a descriptive 
catalogue of the Manuscripts of tlH) Leyden University 
Library, to wLiich institution van der Tuuk’s collections 
were bequeathed. During his stay in Bali Dr. van der 
Tuuk prepared a voluminous Kmvi-Balmeescli-Neder- 
landscJb ^¥ooTdeAlboek, which has appeared at the 
Government Press (Landsd.rukkerij), Batavia, under tlie 
superintendence of Drs. Braudes and G. A, J. tlazeu, witli 
the collaboration of Dr; A. Rinkes and the present writer, 
in four volumes, each containing some 800-900 big quarto 
folios. 

^ The premature death of this keen and assidnous scholar was the 
reason why only two (out of three) parts have as yet appeared. The 
work bears the title : Beschrijmng der Jamamche, Balineesche, en. 

.7... fttc. jBatavia, Landsdrukkerij, 1903. 
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A oi’aiiiiuar of the Old Javanese language has not yet 
b(M‘n writiiui ; but interesting contribiitions to it appeared^ 
from tlic pen uL* the late Leyden Professor, Dr. PI. Kern, 
w'ho has riglitly l)een called facile as regards 

tiu'se matters. Among the larger publicatioos we may 
mmd.ion a. nud-rical Rdondi/a/mmi edited (in luodem 
JaA'am^s(^ (dn‘ira,(‘.ters) hy the same, and a glossary (in 
lloma,u chara.ct-ers) to this work l)y Dr. Juynboll. 
A iuelrical JlharataymldJia^ containing tlie war episode 
(h* th(^ Mahrdlulraia, was published (in modern Javanese 
tdiaTact(o-s) by Dr. J. G. PL Gunning. Dr. E. C. G. Jonker 
edit(Ml a. Manaixidhiunruisad^^^ (in Roman eliaracters, 
with translation), a work based on tlie Mamisimli and 
still used in Bali as a law-book. 

Buddhistic^ writings are fewer in number. Idiey offer, 
liowever, remarkable contributions to tlie study of tlie 
Maliayaiia form of Buddhism, the essential unity of 
which with Sai\Aa toacliings is nowliere so unmistakably 
proclaimed us in Java. Tliere both tliese forms of Aryan 
thought must Imve existed side by side on friendly terms, 
as they still continue to do in Bali, wliere, however, the 
Buddhists form a small minority. Of the edited Buddhist 
works W(‘ ma,y here mention the ICwTijarakitriut (in modern 
Ja, vamose cliaracters and with translation) by Professor 
Kcvn uiid the Sang Hyang Kamahdydnikan (with 
traAKslation) by J. Kats. 

The iullmmce of the Aryan civilization has been so 
d(Hj!p and lasting in Java that even now, though Isltai 
has held undisputed sway during four centuries, yet the 
old Aryan teachings, though clad in Mohammedan garb, 
are as vivid as over, and the heroes of the Mahdhhdratd- 
khjjilMa and the Rdmayana, upheld by the fathers as 
examples of social and religious virtue, are quite familiar 
to, and revered and beloved by, the village children. In 
the remnants of the oldet literature this Aryan influence 

» In Bio BiJdmgm, published, by the Royal Institute, The Hague. 
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A o'vimiEiar of tlie Old Javanese language has not }^et 
h(‘en \\Titton ; ])iit intercvsting contributions to it appeared ^ 
iroiu the pen of tlie late Leyden Professor, Dr. H. Kern, 
who h«\s rightly been called facile imneeps as regards 
Ihest^. nuitters. Among the larger publications we may 
mention, a. metrical JlmnCtyajjam edited (in modern 
da.va.nest^ chai*acte.rs) by the same, and a glossary (in 
lh>imin characters) to this work by .Dr. JuynlxjlL 
A im‘trica.1 BIiandAiywcldha, containing the war episode 
(d* the Malidhlalnvhi, was published (in modern Javanese 
characters) by .Dr. J. G, H. CJunning. Dr. E. C. G. Jonker 
ed i ted a .][dVAf/v< rdhurmaMstra (in Roman characters, 
with translation), a work based on the Manusinrti and 
still used in Bali as a law-book. 

Buddhistic writings are fewer in number. They otter, 
howe\(n*, rtnnarkable contributions to the study of the 
Mahayana form of Buddhism, the essential unity of 
which with Haivii, teachings is nowhere so unmistakably 
proclaimed a,s in Java. There both these forms of Aiyan 
thought must have existed side by side on friendly terms, 
as tluy still continue to do in Bali, where, however, the 
ihiddhists form a small minority. Of the edited Buddhivst 
w'orks we may here mention the Kunjaraharna (in modern 
Javanese eharaet(irs and with translation) by Professor 
Kvni and the Bang Hyang Kam/ihlydnikun (with 
t)-anslaiion) by J. Kats. 

The influence of tlic Aryan civilization has been so 
(leipi and lasting in Java that even now, though Islam 
has held undisputed sway during four centuries, yet the 
old Aryan teachings, though clad in Mohammedan garb, 
are as vivi^l as ever, and the heroes of the Mahdbhdratd- 
kkydna and the lidnidyana, upheld by the fathers as 
examples of social and religious virtue, are quite familiar 
to, atul revered aiul beloved by, the village children. In 
the retanants of iluj older literature this Aryan influence 
^ In thi) Hi/flMgru, pnWiBhed by the Royal Xastitute, The Hague. 
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plays, indeed, a large part. hv 

the Javanese was by no means n^s ^ 

side with it goes a -tional htc a tm^^ _ ;U,,Ui.i„U 
chronicles loosely «ctoJ 
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by Dr. Brandes: a prose work called tho i 

Roman characters, with translation and most lalrni ^ 

S and . poem sfyW the 
Balinese oharaeteta). A tmnslation o p 
Professor Kern has since appeared in the Byrfutj . 
Returning to the MahablulratalAyana, as preservi‘d . 

the Old Javanese language, we can the 

out of the eighteen parvas were found m ^ ^ ' 

j«, m„a. r«m. , a/ w . 

Prasthclnika, and BvargCwoham parvas. Ih^ fom cm 
eluding parvas, with the exception of the Krurtfcm>/m m. 
were tlie subject of a dissertation by Dr. Juynboll (Leyden 
1893) The texts were edited in Roman cliaracteis am 
translated into Dutch. In 1906 the same sclmlar published 
the complete Idiparva text, with the difierent readings 
in Roman characters, in order, as his preface runs, to 
make the work more easily accessible for general study. 
With a view to promoting this aim, I ^ propose o gi' ‘ 
here some extracts from it in English, in order to s io\\ 
how the MaUhk&rata appeared to Java in the eleventh 

century a.d. _ ,, 

As yet, of the Old Javanese Adiparvu, only a lew 

episodes have been translated, namely, the 

(enumeration of contents, with number of ilokm, etc.) and 

1 Only lately, after the recent subjection of Bali by tlio Diibeb forces, 
auobhe/copy of this was obtained, wluoh is now in the (folUHitiouh oi 
i-.he Batavian,So<Jiet.y f«>r Arts and Sciences. 
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the I\ui,f<y(warUa by Professor Kern,^ the Amrtaman- 
timna (churning of the ocean) by Dr. Juynboll,- Pariksit’s 
death by Dr. Hazeu;* and the Qartida-samudhhava by 
tin.‘ present writert For tlie text we may rely upon 
j)r. Jirynboll’s very accurate edition, based upon eight 
MSS., most of which belong to the v. d. Tuuk collections. 

1 have occasionally compared the text with the MSS. in 
possession of the Batavian Society, which showed but 
slight differences. Throughout the text are spread 
Sanskrit quotations, which only served as landmarks for 
writer and hearers or readers, and will be retained in the 
original in the translation wherever they occur, as they 
may throw some light on the actual wording of the 
Malulhhdra'ht of the eleventh century in India. Some of 
these are preseiamd literally in the published Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Kumbhakonam Sanskrit texts, but some are 
now missing. 

T^ho character used in the Old Javanese original, styled 
the Babnesi‘. cliaracter, is one of more than a dozen 
varieti(‘s (and all varying very much indeed) of the 
Atyan scivipt adopted in the Archipelago, The alphabet 
must have contained originally all the -fifty-one akmras 
required for the transcription of Sanskrit. The sound- 
system of the Old Javanese being much simpler than 
tliat of Sanskrit, there must soon have been a tendency 
to drop the ahyiras not distinguished in pronunciation. 

Apart from these orthographic peculiarities our text 
shows some differences in the proper names, which prove 
that the tradition preserved in the publislied Sanskrit 

^ The first in Bijdragen, ser. in, vol, vi, pp. 92-5, the last in the 
VtrlmmleUwjeii of the Royal Academy, 1877. 

^ III Bijdmgen, ser. vi, vol. i, p. 79 seq. 

In jkjdragen, ser. vi, vol. v, p. 187 seq. From the same hand 
appeared a scholarly paper in TijdBchnft of the Batavian Bociety 
vol Ixiv, which goes far to prove a great similarity between the Old 
Javanese Idiparm and Kmmudx$.'^ Bharatammiljurl , ^ ^ 

^ In Tijd^chnfl of the Batavian Bociety for Arts and Bcienoes, 

. ' im* 
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texts does not wholly coincide with Ihc eleventh century 

text ^Yl^ch came to Java.'. 

The frequency of tlic ditti'renccs may he s(M>n !tt a 
t^iance by comparing, e.g., the genealogy of the I’uru 
dynasty given on pp. 80-1)1 with that in the ex an 
Sanskrit versions. 

(In the list uiarriago will be denoted l)y x ; oiispnng 
by + ; d. means “ daughter of ” or “ princess from 'I'he 
names peculiar to the Javanese text are printed in 
italics.) 

1, Puru X Ko8(dijd. 

2. + Janaiuejaya x Ananta (Magudlta s d.). 

3^ Pracinvan X Asvatl. 

4^ -|» SdDVpd'yctoi'l x Pttviuihixvul ( \ aifnigl). 

5. + Oarhas;p(tti X lllianumati (Kartavirya’s d.). 

G. + Sarvabhauma x Sarrajuain (Praseiiajits d.). 

7. + Ayiitanfiyi X Gamjxl. 

8. + Hrdhva x Dhvanui (Auga’s d.). 

9. + llksa X Jvfila (Taksaka’s d.). 

10. + Matiudra x Sarasvati-nadi. 

11. + Trasnu x Kalihgi. 

12. + Ilina x Upadamtvt. 

13. + Bmvanta x Sakuntala. 

14. + Bhavata X Vatm. 

15. + Suhotra X SWcmuri (Iksvakukulas d.). 

16. + Hasti X Ya^odhari (Trigarta’s d.). 

17. + Yikunthana x Sndevi (Darhnd’x d.). 

18. + Ajamidha X (a) Aild. 

X (&) Dhurmiirl. 

X (c) Ke&ini. 

19. + (6) Dhumrdkxa x Vimald. 

20. + Samvarana X Tapati (Aditya’s d.). 

21. + Kuru X Yamadhi. 

22. 4 - Pariksit X Udayinl, 

23. + SuyaM x BuyaSinl. 

24. + Bhimasena X Kumari. 
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25. 4 - Pratipa x Sunianda. 

25. + Santaun x {a) Ganga. 

X (h) Sayojamtgandlm. 

27. + {!)) 1. Citifmgada x Ambika. 

2. Citravirya x Ainbalika. 

(27j.‘). By counnand : Vyasa x (a) Ambika, 

{h) Ambalika. 

2iS. + (<{) Dln-fcarastra and Karrava-kula. 

+ (h) Paudu and Pandava~kula, 

{c) Vidura (son of Mantrfs daugliter). 

Now thore are, it is well known, in the extant Sanskrit 
talitions of the Malidhliarafa two sets of genealogies for 
the Puru dynasty, one running through Puru x Pausti + 
Pi'aAura. + Ma,nasyu + Raiidrasva, etc., and tlie other 
tlu'ough. Puru X Kausalya + Janainejaya + Pracinvau, etc. 

In the Bombay edition we find the first set in the 94th 
eliapter and the second in the 95th ; in the Kuinbliakonani 
or Sotdh Indian edition tlie first set is found in tlie 88th 
and tlu^ second in the 58rd chapter. 

dlie knotty point as to the more reliable of the two sets 
is decided ))y our Old Javanese text in favour of tlie 
second, this being the only one it know^s. We nia^^ indeed, 
take this <iB a valuable hint, since the Old Javanese text 
dates back — unaltered save for the introduction of some 
ehu-ical (‘vrors— to the eleventh century, wdiereas the 
MSS. on which the edited Sanskrit texts are based are 
far more recent. 

The recent South Indian edition, whicli may be 
(pioted here as K. or Kumbhakonam edition/ boasts of 
having used a manuscript from Ramnad which is styled 

^ Edited at Kumbliakoiiam by T. R. Krislnmcbarya and T. R. 
\'ya,Ka(duiryH. (Printed at Bombay, 1906.) 

Idia name B, or Bombay edition we would apply to the earlier edition 
with Nilakantha’s commentary. The C. or Calcutta edition shows but 
sli«:ht diheretKies from B. K. has added much, matter which is also to 
be^^found in the Grantha edition, published at Sarabojirajapuram, 
Tanjore district. 
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If we now compare the Old Javanes(‘ list with tla^ 
account in tlie Bombay edition, 95th adliyaya, we i\mi 
these ditferenees 
1. X Kansalya ; 
d.) ; 3. Pracinvat - 
Drsadvata ; 5. Ahamyati 
jhani (PrasenajiPs d.) is extended 
to five successive rulers, 

Sunanda (Kakey 


2. (Madliava s d., but K. has Ma<»'a,dha/s 
X Asmaki (Yadava d.) ; 4. Samyfiti x 
6, Our Sarvabluxuma X Sarva- 
in tJiC; Saiiskrit'''editic)ns'' 
to wit : S{frvahh(f‘UQ}}if x 
asd.) + Jayatsena x Susi'avri(Vidarbha's 
d.) + Avaciua x Maryadil (Vidarbha d.) + Ariha xAhgl 
+ Mahdbhauma x Siiyajhfl (Prasenajit’s d.) ; 7. x Kuma 
(Prthusravas’s d.) ; 8. Instead of Hrdhva X Dlivana (Aht^a^s 
<d,) the S. ed. have three miens, to wit : Akrodluina x 
Karambha (Kalinga's d.),I)evatit]ii X Maryada { Vididm’s d.), 
Ariha [K. luxs Rea] x Sude\^a (Anous d.). '10. Tlio 

Matinara ot* our edition corresponds closely to iln^ Bombay 
text Matinara; cf. the different readin<4’s of tliis name 
given in the Viij^nupurdna^ ; II, Bombay^ text and 
Vimupurdya have Tamsu instead of our ‘Trasnu’ ; still, 
that this is no clerical error of tlie Javanese MSS., but the 
(or a) genuine name, is proved by^ the South Indian 
Mahdbhdrata editions both in Nagari and Gi^antlux 
characters, which also read Trasnu.'^ At least one of tlu^ 
Vimupurdna M.SS. compared by Fitzedward Hall lui-s 
Trasnu'"''; 12. Rathantariis given as Ilina's wife (K, reads 
llila) instead of Upadanavi, which name we meet with 
in the Vifnupurmia, iv, p. 132, note 1. 13. The name 

Du^vanta is written in different ways, the Bouibay 

^ See the list of manuscripts in the prospectus of the work. 

“ The correction of Pracinvat” to “Pracinvat” by the editor of 
Wilson's Vipiupurana (iv, p. 127, note) is corroborated by the Old 
Javanese MSS. 

^ Loo. cit., iv, ch, xix. 

^ K. 03. 27 ; Qi\ 78. U ; K. -has In 88, 14, again Tai|i«u I 

^ Vm^purdm^ loo. cit.-, iVj, p. ^'1 ■ this is the A»ah MS. : see 
p. ISO, n. 2, ■ ^ ^ ’ ■ 
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odii.ioii lui8 Diisyanta, besides which Dxisnianta and 
Diisvanta luv. inet elsewliered All these seem to be 
\’a.viai.ioiis of an original Duh-santa. 14. As Bliarata s wife, 
whosi^ child continues the dynasty, the B. and K. texts 
giN'c Siinanda (Sarvasenas d. from Ka 5 i). They add as 
llhanitads son Bhunianyu x Vijaya (Da 9 arha’s d. and 
give 15. Suhotra as Bharata’s grandson. 18. To 
Ajainidha arc given four wives named (a) Kaikeyi, 
ih) ({andhari, (c) Visfila, (d) Rksa, and, omitting our 
No. 19, we proceed witli 20. Samvarana as Ajamidha s son. 
21. Kuril's wife is named Subliahgi (Da§arha’s d.) and 
lietween Kuru and 22. Pariksit are added two generations, 
to wit, Vidfira (K. Vidtiratha) x Sampriya (Madhava s d.) 
and Anasva x Amrta (Magadhas d.). As Pariksit’s wife 
the Bombay edition gives Sujnrsa (Balmdas d.),^ who is 
Parlksit’s son in the Old Javanese text, making Bliimasena 
I^iriksit/s grandson. Between him and 25. Pratipa the 
Bombay edition ])uts Pratisravasl x ?, and so both texts 
agree in ma-king 2(). v^antanu PariksiPs descendant in the 
fourth degree. 

Santaiui’s wife (/>) is called in the Bombay edition 
Saiyavati or Gandhakali, which denote the same person 
as our descriptive ‘SSayoJanagandha ”, but though the 
birth of Dhrtarasta-a and Pandu is stated in both texts in 
a similar fashion, there is some difference as regards 
No. 27, both Ambika and Ambalika being given as 
Vicitravirya’s wives* 

For the sake of completeness I add here the genealogy of 
the Puim descendants as given in Fisrauy urcwia, iv, ch. xix, 

which runs : Puru— Janamejaya— Pracinvan— Pravira— 

Manasyu— Abhayada— Sudyumna — Balmgava — Samyati 
— Ahamyati — Raudrasva — Rteyu— Bantinara lamsu 

> The uncertainty between y and w is well known ; see for the 

dorivAtiou Colt>brook6!ii J/isc. Miscips, vol. i, p. 42* 

.|L has Pari^mvas, but identifies him with Fratfpa. - , 

® K. has Suve^ (ilagadiWs d J* ; ^ 

' ' ^ K* hasFawImvaa* but identifies Mm' with Pratspa, , ^ 
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(Trasnu) — Anila — Dusyauta — Bhai-ata — niuu\i<l\'Aja- 
Vitatlia — ] 4 — Bhavanmauyu — Nara, — I >i'liaiksal;t ra 
H asti — Ajaiu ul] la — Rksa — Saijn^arana-- -K u ru 1 ri k si i ' 

— -Jananiojaya---? — Pratipa — Saiitaini. 

Now taming from these genealogies to tlu^ text, in 
order to show the wording of tlie Old flavaiu^st^ vc^rsion. 
I \yill cliooso the Sakuntala episode (Dr. 11. II, Ju 3 mi>oll. 
Ailiparioa, pp. 65-72), a legend which Kalidasa has 
made famous. A comparison of liis pla\^ witli tla^ si.oiA’ 
as preserved in the Mahdhhmata shows clearly that (his 
prince of old Indian poets has dealt rpiite freel^^ wiih (he 
subject-matter in liand. Though Ixis famous work 
ceded by centuries- the Old Jxivanese translation ns ’well 
as the (much jmiinger) Sanskrit BhCimiu AFSS., still 
neither of these seems to be influenced l)v his wny of 
putting the story, which fact again may pro>‘e lluit it wus 
not permitted to individual genius to alter the n-ueieni 
lore, faithfullj" and reverentially handed down ih'om 
generation to generation. 

To sum up the principal difierences l)etween Kalidasa/s 
play and our Old Javanese text, we may mention the 
introduction of Sakuntala’s handmaids and tln^ king's 
fool, the stoiy of the wedding-ring as a tok(‘n of 
recognition, the transfer of the child's birth and youth to 
a heavenly hermitage after Saknntala s disappeai-ance, Av, 

Kalidasa’s play may be divided, into seven Alikas (to 
pass bjr the Viskmnhhakas) as follows : — 

1. King* Dusyanta arrives in the I,xermitag(‘ tmd meets 
the girls watering the flowers. 

2. Talk with the Vidusaka, the king’s fool, 

3. The king and Sakunfcala in the lairmAimlwpa 
(bower of creepers). 

4. Kauva and Sakuntala. ' , 

^ VoL iv, p. 148, n. 2, 

- Kfilidasa's date (iifth century a.t>.) is 4jscua<se(l in JRAH. 1000, 
p. 731 seq. A Dutch translation <>1 hm ' !)y 
Dr. H. Kern, appeared in 1862.' Haarlem, 
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r>. Silk iin tala i^'oes to tlie king’s palace, is rejected, and 
vanislit^s into the heaven-world. 

(). 1^h(‘ king painting ^^akimtalri’s image. 

7. Iviiig Dusya-nta asccnicLs to heaven and tinds in the 
Invrmitage ol: llemakuta hi>s wife and cliild. 

In our Did Javanese text we may distinguish these 
dilleivnt seem^s (/n’f/rrfvus*) — 

1 . 'rh(,‘ king meets Hakiintala inside the hermit's house. 

2. The king hea.i‘s the tale from the Brahniana guest. 

:k The (huidliarva marria.ge consummated. 

4. Hakiintala and Kanva. 

0 . Birth and youth of Sarvadamana. 

(5. Saikuntala and her son go and meet the king. 

7. The voice oi* lieaven justifies Sakuntala. 

1'hest^ events are related in a short and graplnc waj- 
which I shall try to follow as closely as the English idiom 
permits. 

or Bluirata’^ History 

At Kitigflamuuejaya's request to relate to him Bharata s 
in'story, the wise Waisampayana spoke as follows : — 

(Once) therc^ was a. king, Maliaraja Dusyaiita by name 
|( (a).^ He ruled over an empire 
strcTching unto the f(,)ur oceans. ISTobodj^ committed evil 
<lunng his rOgn, everywliere righteousness and duty 
prcN'ailed, because of the example of righteousness given 
by the king at all times. (Once) he went hunting in 
a kmiHt at the foot of tlie Himavan, many beasts he hunted, 
going ever fartlier and farther. He discovered a hermitage, 
most lovely with all its flowers, with fruit of every season, 
adorned by a holy and stainless stream of limpid water. 
Here all kinds of animals of the forest had gathered. 
Even lioiLS and tigers seemed to dwell together in love 
and sympatliy with one another, calmed by the anger- 
quelling forcJ of the lioly hermit’s thoughts, which turned 
■all fierceness to friendliness*. The birds were singing 
^ These letters refer to the end of this article. 
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crie« of laonkeys and beUDS v^ere beard as if they weiv 
reciting the Vaidic mantras ; so tlieir voices rang. 11 k‘ 
king’s heart was quite astonished Mdien h(^ lu^ard ilu‘ 
voices of the birds. He entered the t%4r<f“m((, Mushing to 
see the tapa} He ordered all liis companions |.o stay 
behind, so as not to disturb the dmrtomL HaN'ing entered 
the house he did not find the the dmvnut l)<.^ing 

empty. He seated himself and looked inside the liouse. 
There lie saw a damsel of perfect beauty, like a nyinpli 
(vidyddharl) descended on eartli, who came to bid him 
welcome, and who offered the king nuitcr to wash his find 
and rinse his mouth ii (c), and who per- 

formed all the duties of hospitality that hermits, whether 
man or woman, usually show to a guest. Tlie king said : 

May I ask you, 0 recluse ! Mdiose liermitago is this, and 
where has the owner gone, that I find it empty?” Tim 
hermit-maiden answered: “At your orders, () Ih'ince I 
I ask Your Higiiness’ pardon,- the owner of this dJnvvut 
is called hhagaodn Kanva. He went in search of fuel 
(for the holy fire), hut he Mali be back in a minute 
■ 5 ;^^ W (d). Be so kind as to wait here, 0 Paduka BrI 
Maharaja.” As the maiden thus spoke, love filled the 
Maharaja’s heart, as though it was wounded ; he felt 
Kama’s arrow )} (e) at the siglit of this hermit- 

maiden’s beauty ; and again he said : “ Excuse me, my 
fair mother,*^ I have heard about hhagavdn Kanva, Miio is, 

^ Tapa (from fftfl) is the most common term in Java to denote? 
(1) any kind of mental exercise, yo(ja, etc. ; (2) every hermit, yogi. etc. 

^ Superfluity of polite expressions is still common among the Javanese, 
who may indeed be styled one of the most polite and welhinatinered 
peoples in the world. 

® It is the custom among the Javanese to accost one another, even 
strangers, with an appropriate designation of relationship : * * younger 
brother/’ ‘‘older brother,” “father,” uncle,” “grandfather,” etc* 
‘ ‘ Mother ” {ih%i) is used here even to a young maiden as a token of 
respect to her ascetic garb. “jEair one” {yn or wy%C) ims become 
a common word to address any housewife or elderly lady not belonging 
to the Javanese nobility, ^ ‘ / 
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ilu‘y hi‘(ih inamvi, who might not mix with woman- 

kiiuL jr you stay here with liim, hi what relation do you 
staiul t-o him Be so kind to tell me the truth about this!” 
llius s]K>ke the king;. The ' liermit-maiden answered: 

“ At- your ord(U‘s, 0 Ihlnce ! He is my father, and as to 
tlu.^ way in which he became so, there is here a Brahmana 
guest,; pleas(‘ a,sk him about my birth.” King Dusvanta 
went a,nd (juevstioned the Brtihmana guest. He answered : 
()n{*e th(UH‘ was a king, Maharaja Visvamitra by name, 
renounced lus kingly state, wishing to obtain the 
greatm^ss of soul ^ of bhagavmi Vasistha. Therefore he 
went for /rf/xf to a place not far east from here. He per- 
formed nir(lhdr((', neither drinking nor eating anything, 
until his body became powerful. For a long time he thus 
continued his fa-pa, Indra liimself became afraid that 
he miglit wu’estle his kingdom from liim. Now there was 
a nymph mimed Menaka, a jewel among the Apsarases. 
To her Indra spoke: ‘0 Menaka! my child, I have 
a request to make of you. There is a holy man^ doing 
tapa, his name is Visvamitra. Go and tempt him, in 
()!*(ler that his f<(pa may bear no fruit.’ The vidyadJucrl 
answered : ^ At your orders, my lord ! But remember his 
tremendous power (hmncihatmyan) H (/)• How 

much force II (g) he has developed I Supernatural 

powers, indeed 11 (^O* He would be able to burn 

up the tliree worlds. I am afraid of being touched by his 
curse. If tliere should be, however, a device to tempt 
him, tell me in what way to act, my lord ! that xny undex- 
taking may prove successful ! ’ Bhatara Indra answered : 
^Have no fear, 0 Menaka! God Vayu will be your 
companion and blow the perfume of your cloth to 

1 With a Javanese prefix and suffix used to form abstract nouns : 

“ Vikti ! This word, used indiscriminately with tapa, yoyi, jupra, 
ete., is a IViikrtio transformation of hhih§u, apd mai be a Buddhistic 

reminiscence. The original sense of living on beggei foo ^ 

.'i, T,-- ../vf kAlinPistfi and iaricjnmm is leit. 


conoDtation of holiness and wisdom is left. 
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k will direct Ids iurow .-uid 
3 ve ioi‘ yon will I’iso in it. 
,voken by you.’ Thus six.ko 
it. Avvivud at tlui dsrunid 
there, gatherin>i the youii.i;- 
1 yV BoTt l)riH‘zt‘ ennuv 
wliicli \ isvniiiit.ra 
Ills heart;, heinjj; shot hy 
11 (j I struck, 
■ 1 with the Apsari, ami in 
There by 11 (O M'-ua,k:i 


isvH'Unitra 8 scat. (jOu J 
pierce the i(.i]K(’s heart, a 
In this way his ta'pa may 
Lord Indra, and Menaka 
she pretended to be spoi 
leaves 

happened to see 
God Kama’s arrow, 
and 

the end they were 
became pre 
her aim a 
Visvamitra’s t(vp(i 
she thought 


of the ndgapii^pn trees, 
t.) and lifted her cloth 
and love rose in 

His love arrow 
amitra longed for union 
united. 

o-nant. She thought herself to have reatdied 

order to break 
return to lu^aven, so 
called Mfiliin, sprung 
She followed it upwards, and on 
•which she hdi to tin* 
Away went JMcnaka, rduriiitig to 
Mercilessly the child was kdt alone 

attended only by tlu^ birtls. .As 
:ilreadv left ih(‘ 


and f ul til 1 ed Bhatara Indra s 
She might now 
Now tliere was a river 
from the H.ima\'au foot, 
its bank she bore a child a girl 
care of the river haul 
her heavenly home, 
in a most pitiful state, 
regardH hhagavan ViSvauiitra, ho had 
henuitage. Now it happened that hluigavav. Kai.iva wmil 
to gather flowers (for ptija) along the Jflrilinr.s banks. 
He ‘found there a child attended to by (strong) birds 
II ( 0 - d'he took the clnld in his anus 

and performed the necessary saerament,s,=* naming it 
Bakuntala in remembrance of her being attouded uiion by 
gahxmiis. And so the bhuja'iiga, 0 Prince 1 obtained this 
child.” Thus spoke the Brahmana guest to the Prince •. 
“This ^akuntala is the young hermit - maiden who 

^ Acacia farvesia. In modern Javanese genei’ally called HUfjumn, 
the young leaves of which resemble locks of hair. 

- Bhuiama = serpent, is still in use in Java to denote aecoiuplinhed 
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\velconuxl Your .Majesty;’ Having thus been told the 
whole stoi-y })y the .Brahniana guest, love arose in King 
DnswiiiUi. ‘\An excellent birth is yours, 0 hermit-girl,” 
he thought, “being the child of a nymph from heaven 
and a. holy sage with supernatural powers, worthy to be 
fuy ({ueeu." Thus thinking, he proposed to Sakuntala 
to be(!ome Ids bi'ide. But Sakuntala reimsed, wishing to 
wait i(U‘ hei* lather. On the king’s insisting upon liis 
]>roposal, Sakuntala spoke to him: “At the orders of 
Your Majesty, l>ut under the condition — and do not break 
yoin* promise — tluit my child will be your successor on 
tlie lion-seat || (m) and will have your kingdom.” 

The king replied. : “ Have no fear about the fulfilment of 
my word ; your child will succeed to my kingdom.” Thus 
tlio king spoke, contirining liis words hy consummating 
the marriage according to the Gandharva rite. Then lie 
took h‘ave and returned liome. Afterwards he would 
siuid for Hakuntala,, said the king. Soon after Ins 
departm-i' hluujaviln Ivanva returned home from the 
rort‘st, currying fuel and flowers. Sakuntala, however, 
did not C(,)me to meet him, being ashamed at what she liad 
done. .Because of* liis omniscience hltagavan Kanva knew 
aJ! her doings. He spoke: “Sakuntala, my child 1 do not 
\'ex thys(.dt*, thou wdlt bear an emperor {{ (oi), 

I know that you did not forget your filial duty towards 
me, and onlj" gave in to King Dusvanta’s insisting on 
your love, and that this was your object in permitting 
him to take yon as his wife according to the Gandliarva 
rite. Yon have done well, my child!” Tims spoke 
hhagavdQb Kanva. Sakuntala made namaslcdra, and 
waslied the Rsi’s feet. After a long pregnancy, she bore 
a cliild, a boy of perfect beauty. Immediately the holy 
man performed the sacraments according to the Ksatriya 
rites. A£terw»iirds the boy attended the hermit at ].ns. 
nKHjitations (savtcidhi), and so he became at last very 
powmTul, subduing all the wild animals, to begin with 
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the lions, fclie tigers, and the elephants- all weiv 

under his sway ^ II 0>y All ila^ animals 

were in his power, and h.e Wixs given ilie name of AH 
subduer {SarviMlmnana), Having nwdu'd ilu^ agx^ of 
6 years, the beauty of his form shone forth still mor(‘. 
The palms of his hands were marked by a lorc^- 

telling his future imperial dignity (liXica/iravitrfi/^^v) {p). 
Meanwhile no summons came from the J\laharaja 1 )usvatitn* 
Sorrow filled f^akuntala’s heart, bewailing her son's ratt\ 
Bhagavdn Kanva knew the emotions which liilod 
Sakuntala’s heari He ordered some pnpils to accom]mn\’ 
Sakuntala to Maharaja Dusvanta, in order to take his 
son to him. They went, and arriving in Hastinapura 
they came before Maharaja Dusvanta, who was just 
giving audience to Iris people, Sakuntala spoke : At 
your orders, 0 King! some time ago wc' agreed that, if 
I should bear you a child, lie should be tlu^ successor to 
your throne. To this Your Majesty consented, “ pledging 
yourself to fulfil this condition. Having this in view, 
I submitted to Your Highness, Here is what was deposited 
by Your Majesty in my womb. His nanui is Sarva- 
darnana II (^/)- It ^vill be 

beseeming now to anoint him \\ (r)^ 

after having proclaimed liim as heir apparent/' Hduis 
Sakuntala spoke. Maharaja Dusvanta answe.red ^ 
^rTHTflf ll (^) : Who married thee, 0 wicktal recluse ! 
claiming me as thy husband, me who know not thy form, 
forsooth. Could an emperor ever have married a low- 
born hermit-girl ? Is this kratori (roynl tov'n and palacc' ) 
bereft of choicest damsels ? Away, thou Qnftr I ^ awi\y 
from here ! Do not hope to be made an emperor's wife ! " 
Thus spoke Maharaja Dusvanta, Hakuntala wept with 

^ So I propose to toad instead of Dr. JiiynbolFs ^ 

The verb umom mmm uttering am w ym, 

® Dr, Juy aboil has 

* All exclamation to drive away a blackmailer. 
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nluiine. Still she spoke : 0 Maharaja 1 bow great your 

pride ! But listen to my words : acting thus is worthy ol* 
a. UKin ot low 1)irth, but not of one like you, O King. As 
regards your tliought, O King, II (0 yon 

tliink : M was alone, nobody saw^ my actions when I 
married Sakuiitala. AVho was there to observe me?’ 
Such was your device, 0 King. But let not Your 
Highm^SwS persist in this course. Remember the divine 
Ai'Vian, wlio lives in your heart II W- 

He sees all your actions, good or bad. This God is not to 
be deceived. 

^ li {v) 

AdUya the divine Sun, and Gandra, the divine Moon, 
Aidla-Analii, the divine Wind and Fire, next the divine 
AkiUit (Sky), Prthivl (Earth) and Toy a (the Waters), 
besides the divine Atman (the Self) and the divine Yama, 
tliese, indeed, arc present everywhere. Besides the Day 
and the Night and the two Twilights, together with God 
Dharma, numbering thirteen in all. These are the 
witnesses of human actions all the world over, they cannot 
be blindfolded, and they know all that goes on in the 
world. Is it possible to tliink that indeed you doubt me 
to be your wife as a consequence of my bad karma ? 

}| (^0* -A-Rd is yom son, so perfect after his 
fAtpa ; but no father to make him happy 1 ^ 

f ^ II (a?) 

As stated in the Agama -HtTfTRr ^ II the boy just 
beginning to walk ; dust ; II his body covered 

with dust, enjoying himself, sporting on the ground, when 
he sees his father I he rushes to him, 

^ I offer this translation tentatively, some words in the text being not 
qnito certain, The Old Javanese sentence runs i nahan taimUa juga 

mriha tm Mm 
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putting his arms round his logs, and, from iovo lor Ids 
child, the father embraces him and carries him I'onnd in 
his arms I ■ 'I’l'vfe is no joy sur 

passing this. However great the. pleiisurt'. ’ o! ones 
embracing a beloved wife, when you arc longing for (In* 
pleasure of holding a child in youi* arms, to kiss (be 
child is a still greater enjoyment. Doe.s Your Highness 
feel no love seeing this Sarvadamana, youi- own llesh 
II (y). He is not lacking' in lucky uiurks, 
and takes after Your Majesty in all res]iects. Ah I \ onv 
Majesty’s heart (manah) is too wicked indeed/' “ Ah ! 
Sakuntala, who would not agree with your words, that 
a son gives joy, and suppo>sing tliis Sarvadanuina ri'ally 
were xny son, would not I be glad to einbnice him { 
Could it possibly be otherwise ? '5^^ (c)* Jhd; 

see his form ; is not he too big indeed (for his ytairs) 
II (eta). He seems gifted with most 
extraordinary powers. If 1 had a son, could he bi^. like 
tins ? '5f (hb). In sliort, are you not 

ashamed of pretending liim to l)e my son 1 

(cg). Go wherever you like, and don't pretend that 
I am your husband.” As Sri Maharaja Du^vanta tluis 
spoke, a voice came from heaven, audible to the King atul 
all his officers. This voice spoke II (</(l) : 

“Ho! Mahaifija Dusvanta, embrace your cliild withuni 
any doubt ; indeed, it is your son II (cc). 

Sakuntala has spoken the truth ; it is you who begx)i Inn* 
child ” ( f). As the voice from heaven thus spoke, Maharaja 
Du^vanta came down from liis lion-seat (throne) and 
embraced Sarvadamana. Then he said in tears to 
Sakuntala : “ Mother Sakuntala 1 I was inch.a^d glad at 
your arrival. Still, my kingly state prevented me from 
acknowledging it, since much gossip would have arisen 

^ Read in the Javanese text a^a ri for aahari Tlie following fi|/ 
we is probably a clerical error, 
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b}^ the supposition that, you not being my wife, I was 
going to toist your son as my heir upon the people. 
Since the voice from heaven has asserted Sarvadamana 
to ho I'eally my son, and such in the presence of all the 
Avorld, 1 foe! very happy, and I will have him to sit on 
my lion-seat, that he may become my successor as 
proU'ctor of the world. Let liim no longer be named 
vSarvadaanana, ‘ Bharata ’ henceforth will be his name, 
since the Divine voice spoke 11 

(O Dusvanta, rea.r your child I).” Thus spoke King 
Dusvanta, and he asked Sakuntala to forgive him for 
having abused her before all his mantrins (ministei*s). 

On a favourable day Bharata was anointed and suc- 
ct.‘eded as protector of the world. He made war upon the 
neighbouring kings, wlio submitted to him from fear of 
his great power. As an emperor, he tried to promote the 
welfari!! of* the world. He ordered a sacrifice to be per- 
formed a.t which the lioly Kanva acted as priest 

5?^ (////). Bharata 8 greatness was the reason that 
there is now a Bharata-kuia. 

Herij our Hakuntala episode ends. Striking a balance 
l)etween this version in Old Javanese and the extant 
Sanskrit editions, we find our present version much 
shorter, approximately only one-third of the B. and 0. 
editions, winch in seven chapters numbex* more than 300 
<;lokas. Tlie K. and Gr. editions are longer still, in twelve 
eliapters numbering more than 600 ^lokas. Nevertheless, 
our tale is complete in itself, and seems decidedly the 
bettor for being more concise. The detailed descriptions 
whicli make the extant S. versions more bulky are to 
a larg (3 extent quite superfiuous to the general trend of 
the story and partly out of place as well— mere accretions 
due to tlie wisli of later copyists to work out more com- 
pletely some of the original scenes, or to add some more 

wise sayings or logia in ami^nhh m^ire ior the benefit 
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of the reader. In thi.s way the one Brahmana host and 
the few pupils of Kan-ia of our narrative have not only 
increa.sed to a large colony of saints, whose doings till 
a whole Hclhyaya, where all kinds of knowledge about 
the different parts of the holy scripture.s is displayed,^ but, 
after the king has heard them reciting all the Vedas 
simultaneously, they are dispo.sed of quite ea.sily and 
nothing is heard about thein. The half-sloka ni the 
Javanese text, Pmvjasvddhytiyasav(jlni.‘^t<iV>- vdnar(irh^((- 
niMvitam, is in this respect significant. The same words 
occur in the S. editions (B. 70. 2-5, 26 ; K. 91. 27) ; but the 
padas follow in reversed order and are divided over two 
flokas. Taking our Javanese version, the holy sounds are 
produced by monkeys and bears, and we can easily see ho'ft 
anorthcxlox copyist might take exception to these animals 
even imitating the recital of the holy Vedas and might go so 
far as to work out the theme into such a complete teaching- 
body of holy hermits as might do honour to an indigenous 
university. We miss, however, in the published S. version 
the finer feeling which makes the young maiden cause her 
tale to be told by a Brahmana guest. In the S. versions 
she herself bluntly tells the whole intimate story of her 
mother. Kalidasa had the good sense to introduce some of 
Sakuntala’s playmates in order to save her the shame of 
telling the story herself. The hunt is worked out with 
much'’ detail in the B. text, a whole army taking part in 
it, which army again is described at length. In the 
Javanese the whole thing is dealt with in a few words, 
which are quite sufficient for the purpose, and the impression 
. which our narrative leaves is much simpler and much more 
natural. 


Most of the Sanskrit quotations of the Javanese text 
are found both in the B. and the K. editions, as the 
following enumeration will show. They go to support 
the supposition of an older, version, represented by the 
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Javanese text, which vserved as a cornnion basis for the 
extant S. editions. 

a. a 2801 ; B. 68. S ; K. 89, 2 II . 

b. C. 2868; B. 70. 25, 26 ; K. 91. 27, 28 (in reversed 
order). 

c. B. 72. 5 ; K. 92. 7 ft I 

11 . 

cl B. 72. 9: K. 92. i:V 
e. Wanting. 

/: C. 2926 : B. 71. 27 ; K. 92. 39. 
g. Wanting. 

/o Wanting. 

i. Wanting. 

j. Wanting. 
h Wanting. 

L B. 72. 12 ; K. 93. 19 ITfin. 
m. Wanting. 

7L B. 73. 30 ; K. 94. 64. 

o. Wanting. 

p. C. 2991 ; B. 74. 4 ; K. 75. 19 «• 

q. B. 74. 17 ; K. 97. 28 

r. B. 74. 12G II • 

s. C. 3006; B. 74. 19. 

t C. 3016 ; B. 74. 28 ; K. 98. 8. 
u. C. 3018. 

V, C, 3017 ; B. 74. 30 ; K. 98. 11 (in K. the first pada : 
vj. Wanting. 

;r. C. 3040 (last pada : f ^ II) ; B. 74. 53 ; 



more material nnisr oe orougnb aiu. 
can be done towards finding a conclusive answer to the 
interesting question : From which part of India, the north 
or the soiitli, was the eleventh century Bhdratam brought 
to Java? ^ This much, however, seems certain, that this 
Old Javanese text may prove useful in the verification 
of several details which embarrass the students of the 
Bhdratmi. 

If their interest in the text published by Dr. H. H. 
Juynboll is aroused, the chief aim of the present con- 
tribution will have been attained. 

^ After due consideration of argument I cannot quite agree with my 
learned friend Dr, Hazeu, who tries to prove in his paper on “ The Old 
Javanese Adiparm and its Sanskrt Original” (Tydschrifb Batav. Soc., 
vol. xliv, cited above) that the Old Javanese version must have come 
from Kashmir, or at least from North-West India, because a certain 
number of similarities are proved to exist between the Old Javanese 
Adiparm and the Bharatamanjarl of the quasi-coeval Kashmirian poet 
Ksemendra, since we have no proof whatever that about the eleventh 
century in other parts of India the M,Bh, text differed in these points 
from the Kashmir traditions. 
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K. 98. 45 (K. reads : W 

fiBiresTRil^ ■fTw: 1). 

y. Wanting, 


and «a together 


B. 74. 79 : K. 98. 86. 

3064: B. 74. 77; K. 98. 97 (W 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CAIEO 

By ERNEST RICHMOND 

^MONG the many peculiarities of Egypt, not the least 
notable is her instinct for rejecting the foreign 
influences whicli her position at the gates of three 
continents renders exceptionally numerous. Tliis power 
to repudiate what is alien seems to belong to the very 
genius of the land. It is, perhaps, a sign of tlie sufficiency 
and adequacy of Egypt for lierself ; an indication that 
within herself she finds what she needs for her existence 
and for her development, and that the outer world and 
its gifts are not required. Her ancient history is an 
eloquent witness of her own peculiar power ; a power to 
acliieve, to develop, and to realize the highest that is in 
her, only under conditions of comparative isolation, or 
under such conditions of contact as leave her full freedom 
of choice ; and her less ancient, as well as her modern, 
history no less eloquently testify to the deadening effects 
of contact with the outer world. 

It would be a fascinating, though lughly speculative 
task, to trace the gradual change in the outward and 
visible manifestation of Egypt’s spirit ; the change from 
the days of comparative seclusion, accompanied by slow 
tliough positive development towards, and ultimate 
achievement of, a unique civilization, to those of free and 
unrestrained contact with the outer world, culminating in 
a short-lived empire, followed by conquest and apparently 
permanent collapse and stagnation. 

To give, but not to receive, seems to describe the 
function of Egypt since she became a part of the rest of 
the world. The foreign element, which must be present 
in all countries, being unable, in the case of Egypt, to fuse 
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ily Avith what is native, concentrates itself at 
whence it dominates the whole country and takes 
;gypt has to give. During the thousand years 
s to the Arab invasion, when Egypt was ruled by 
from the northern shores of the 31 editerranean, 
Iria, representing ancient Europe, formed this 
: foreign concentration. After the Arab invasion, 
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the Egyptian should not be lost sight of if we wish to 
form a clear conception of the results which would 
probably arise from sucli an irruption into Egypt as that 
which took place in the seventh century, wlien, round the 
fortress of Babylon, the Arab invaders pitched the camp 
destined to develop into the city we now call Cairo. 

What did the Arabs then find ? They found a country 
overspread by the products of Byzantine civilization, and 
a people who, having in their long-secluded past evolved 
a civilization peculiarly their own, had, for more tlian 
ten centuries, been dominated by powers which had risen 
to greatness in an environment as different as it is possible 
to imagine to that from which the civilization of ancient 
Egypt had sprung ; so different, indeed, that fusion of 
ideas was difficult; and, when it did take place, was 
of a one-sided character : the foreigners ratlier than the 
natives being the gainers. The Greeks and the Romans 
may have borrowed, learnt, or absorbed much from 
Egypt, but Egypt, it would seem, had already fulfilled 
her task. She took nothing in return, and the Egyptians,, 
as we know from Diodorus, still remained foreign to the 
new civilization, rigidly themselves, a people apart, wdth 
a power perhaps of imitation but not of assimilatiom 
The conditions, at the time of the Arab conquest were, in 
essentials, very much what they are to-day ; but it is 
probable that they presented even greater contrasts than 
now exist between the appearance of a European civiliza- 
tion on the one hand, and on the other the essentially 
unchanging character of the Egyptian. How unchanging 
may partly be appreciated when it is remembered thab 
the language of the counti'y (a characteristic easily lost} 
still found a speaker in the seventeenth century and 
to-day, in church services, if not understood it is at least- 
still used. But this idea will best be illustrated by a 
reference to the buildings of Egypt, which reflect more 
clearly perhaps than any other medium the genius of the 
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land, and fclie deep-seated differences between it and the 
outer world, whether tlie latter lie represented br ancient 
Byzantium or by modern Europe. 

The original building material of Egypt is mud ; and 
on the lines originally laid down b}" the limitations of this 
material did the gigantic Egyptian architecture slowly 
evolve. But it never lost the character given to it by its 
origin, and, although the Egyptians employed stone, they 
did so in a manner that showed how far they were from 
an appreciation of its stractural possibilities, and how 
deeply ingrained in their nature was the memory of the 
ages when they had toiled in mud alone. There is little, 
if any, difference structurally between a stone and a mud 
brick pyramid. The walls and gateways of many a stone- 
built temple might have been built in mud brick and 
palm - trees, without altering either their shape or 
dimensions ; and the columns are copies, as it were, in 
stone of others of wliich the original conception in mud, 
reinforced with reeds, seems to have been indelibly 
stamped in the memory of the Egyptian architect. 

To this mud ancestry, as much as to any other cause, 
does Egyptian architecture owe its immense proportions. 
A mud wall, to be stable, must be massive, and of a 
thickness compared to its height, which would be dis- 
proportionate if applied in stone. Egyptian stone masonry, 
however, follows, in its proportion of voids to solids, 
dimensions whicli would be suitable in mud ; and owes its 
stability, not to method, but to mass. 

The same absence of method characterizes really 
Egyptian -work of all ages. We trace it through the 
Coptic period to our own day ; and in the more remote 
parts of the country where Egyptians still w^ork in 
comparative isolation we find them engaged on buildings 
the forms of which recall those of ancient Egypt; while, 
in the less remote places, the Egyptian conception of 
masonry construction tends to exasperate those foreign 
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laiilders to wliom experience has not yet taught an 
appreciation of its strictly local merits. 

The merits of a really Egyj)tian building lie in its 
suitability to the purpose for which it is intended, and in 
its liarmony with, the physical conditions of its environ- 
merit. In the first place it must be remembered that the 
meaning of a lioiise to an Egyptian is little more than 
a place in which he may store his possessions and pass the 
night. The Egyptian's business and life are in his fields 
by day, and indeed often even by night. The problem 
before him in his house building is not to produce a place 
of business or comfort, but a place of comparative privacy, 
capable of oflering what he considers an adequate resistance 
to the two great forces which tend, in the Nile Valle}-, to 
disintegrate structures, the sun and the annual rise and 
fall in the water levels. 

The thick and loosely built walls of an Egyptian house 
aim at adaptation to the movements brought into play 
by these forces. The mud of the Nile provides an 
admirable material for such a purpose. A building of 
sun-dried bricks laid in mud mortar, and strengthened, 
as is often the ease, with timber laid in the walls, is 
sufficient for the needs of the Egyptian, as well as fitted 
to its peculiar environment. 

This mud architecture is the areliitecture natural to 
Egypt. It is the architecture of the present and of the 
past ; and although in ancient Egypt the great permanent 
buildings of state were executed in stone, it is clear, tvs 
has been said, from their forms and dimensions that they 
'were not only conceived in an ineradicable mud tradition, 
but also executed on lines which bear a vstructural affinity 
ratlier to mud than to stone. 

A marked tendency of modern European building is 
towards rapidity of construction, rigidity, a high standard 
of comfort and low maintenance charges. The Egyptian 
climate, the Egyptian's manner of life, and his conception 
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are such as to make these aims for tlie 
i either meaningless or undesirable. Hence 
of profound misunderstanding between 
'S. When tlie European begins 
to. ■'■contradict' 
he is apparently prompted 
the Egyptian’s 
san.''' :•■' W'h6n'':'for 
of teaching the 
of course, though he 
it is his intention 


of its object 
most par 
arises a source 
Egyptians and foreigner 
to feel bound to dispel the ignorance or 
the superstitions of natives, 
by the curious assumption that it is 
ultimate destiiiy to resemble the Europe; 
example he undertakes the enterprise 
Egyptian how to build, he means, 
inay not always appreciate it, that 
to teach the Egyptian how to build in a manner capable 
of fulfilling, not the Egyptian’s but the European’s needs. 
The Egyptian already knows how to meet, structurally, 
the requirements of his own manner of life, and the 
task of teaching him to build witli the object of providing 
wants, the outcome of a conception of existence and 
of ambitions to wliich he is a stranger, results, not 
unnaturally, in little lasting profit either to tlie pupil 
or to his self -constituted teacher. Another and more 
notable instance of tlie process referred to is, of course, the 
evergreen attempt to teach Egyptians^ — a people hermit- 
natured, unaggressive, and agricultural in a complete and 
unique sense — to rule tliemselves in a manner agreeable 
to the commercial and trading requirements of modern 
Europe and the Levant. Time does not allow a reference 
in greater detail to these differences in aim. It is 
sufficient for the present pui’pose to add that, as in the 
field of building, so it is in most other fields in which 
Europe takes up the position of teacher, especially if 
the subject taught is something not even remotely 
connected with anything the Egyptians have been in 
the liabit of doing; of something strange to all local 
association and all hereditary skill : of something there- 
fore which the pupil has neither intelligible reason to 
learn nor visible object in assimilating. 
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Though tlie ideals and needs of the foreigner in Egypt 
during the Byzantine period may have differed from our 
own, there is no reason to suppose that they approached 
more nearly to Egyptian needs and ideals than do tliose 
of the modern European. Hence it is probable that this 
contact of foreigner and native, of Greek and Egyptian, 
produced when Egypt was a Byzantine Province, results 
analogous to tliose with which we are familiar to-day. 
As to-day we see among a small proportion of Egyptians 
a process of outward imitation of Europe, in dress, in 
expression, in political catchwords, and even in architectiirti 
unaccompanied by any signs of inward Europeanization, 
so in the Byzantine period we are able to trace through 
the architecture an imitation of the foreign features — 
Basilican or Byzantine — introduced by foreigners from 
the northern shores of the Mediterranean ; features wliich 
clothe and are supported by structures undeniably 
Egyptian in their innocence of outline and external 
architectural form, negative qualities wdiich are the 
direct outcome of traditional Egyptian methods and 
materials of construction. How persistent are these 
traditions may be gauged by an examination of the 
fourth century monasteries near Sohag in Upper Egypt, 
in the structure of which .there is much which not only 
recalls ancient Egypt, but also bears unmistakable 
aflSnity to the work of modern Egyptian peasants. The 
thick walls of these monasteries rise wdth the batter 
cliaracteristic of the mud traditions perpetuated in all 
Egyptian work, and are crowned with the familiar 
ancient Egyptian cavetto cornice of which we see the 
embryo to-day in the capping of reeds given by peasants 
to their mud brick walls. And in the same buildings 
which possess these typically Egyptian characteristics 
we find Byzantine frescoes, Byzantine capitals, and 
a foreign apsidal arrangement of plan. The interest 
of these buildings cannot be overstated, exemplifying as 
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they do that though an ancient inonmnental architeetuie, 
Ijoni and nurtured in an immeniorial tradition of mud, 
was still of use in the fourth century in respect ot 

■here its heavy masses were 
able of complete adaptation. 


those pari 
applicable 

within a reasonable compass, to the monumental neeas oi 
a Christian ritual which called for a certain complication 
of plan, a richness of detail, and a comparatively small 
scale of execution; requirements which, taken in con- 
junction. were incompatible with an architecture so 
deeply rooted in its mud ancestry as is that of Egypt. 
Hence, contact with the outer world, bringing as it did 
new economic conditions as well as a new religion, caused 
the gradual abandonment, for monumental purposes, of 
the focal architecture and its relegation to its original 
purpo.se, the fulfilment of peasants’ needs, and brought 
into U.SO in its place an imitation of foreign forms which 
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other, by a fashion already moribund, since the power 
which had maintained its vitality had disappeared. 

It is unfortunate that we have no monument remaining 
to us in Egypt representative of the first two centuries of 
Moslem rule. The mosque of Amr, the Arab conqueror, 
lias been so altered and added to, as to provide no safe 
guide to an appreciation of the character of tlie early 
Moslem buildings. The earliest authentic Moslem building 
in Egypt is tlie famous mosque built in Cairo by Ahmed 
Ibn Tulun in the last quarter of tlie ninth century. 

This mosque contains no trace of Coptic art. It is 
liard to imagine more decisive evidence of the superficial 
character of Byzantine influence in Egypt than the total 
disappearance of its outward manifestation in architecture, 
only two centuries after the collapse of Byzantine rule. 

If the art which we call Coptic had in any deep sense 
been Egyptian, the new requirements of Islam would liave 
found in it a powerful means of expression and a vehicle 
which, being endowed wdth the vitality of a local growth, 
would have produced in Egypt a Moslem architecture 
tinged with an Egyptian character; just as, in other 
lands conquered by Islam, the architecture which sprang 
into being not only provided the requirements of the new 
religion but also reflected something of the technical 
traditions and of the physical character of its environment. 
For instance, in the Mohammedan buildings of Asia Minor 
are continued the splendid stone traditions of that country ; 
and many mosques in the more westerly parts are absolutely 
Byzantine ; while in India the local and traditional skill 
which had produced the Jama temples contributed an 
important element to the Moslem architecture. But the 
first Moslem building in Egypt is not Egyptian, not even 
Byzantine : it is Mesopotamian. 

The plan of Ibn Tulun is simple. It consists of a large 
rectangular open court surrounded by arcades. Bi'ick 
piers carry the arches of the arcades. A plain wall 
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pierced liigli up at intervals by small arched windows 
encloses the whole area. A flat timber roof snppoited 
partly by the outer walls and partly by the arcades, 
^ives ample shelter for a veiy considerable numbei of 
worshippers. In the necessity for securing by simple 
means seclusion and shelter for a large number of people, 
we find a sufiicient reason for the development of this 
plan. It is the character and the material of the ornament 
rather than the plan which guides as to ascertaining tlie 
ancestry of this mosque. The stucco capitals of the 
engaged corner columns of the brick piers belong, as 
Miss Gertrude Bell has shoAvn, to the same Mesopotamian 
family as the mosques at Samarra and at Rakka. No 
Eervptian stucco work of this character is known. Another 
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tiie ridiest Mohammedan city in the Near East, it drew to 
itself fiom other Mohammedan lands an e\’'er~increasing'' 
stream of workers. Cairo, , judged by its architecture, 
does not seem to have been invaded, to any appreciable 
extent, by the building traditions of Egypt. 

Tliough Egyptian labour was probably used, as it is now, 
for carrying out excavation and other earthworks, or in 
the rougher forms of walling, the evidence afforded by 
the buildings themselves leads to a belief that the main 
body of workers were foreign, or of foreign origin. If, 
as has been shown, tlie earlier Cairo mosques are far from 
being Egyptian, the mosque of AI Akmar, built about 
150 years after that of A.1 Hakim, is no less so. The 
fa 5 ade found for the first time in this mosque, is not 
a characteristic of Egyptian building of any period. Tlie 
breaking of external wall surfaces by blind niches, a 
treatment which is the basis of the architectural theme 
•in the fa 9 ade of Al Akmar, is, however, immemorial in 
Oriental Asiatic brickwork, and in Central Asia Minor 
we find the same idea, though here it is almost always 
in stone. 

We see, then in this mosque a repetition of an ancient 
Asiatic, not Egyptian theme. It is unnecessary to 
.speculate on the circumstances which brought it to Cairo, 
which, as a rich and important city of the Slosiem world, 
was able to command architectural skill and knowledge 
from far beyond tlie boundaries of Egypt. This is 
another point of interest in the mosque of Al Akmar. 
It represents not only the outer world, but a new 
importation from the outer world ; not a development 
from previous buildings in Cairo, but a product of a new 
group of workers from abroad. Except in respect of plan, 
which, as requirements have not changed, remains in its 
broad principles similar to those of earlier mosques, there 
is no point of likeness between it and previous buildings. 

The mos(pie of Sultan Kalaun, built a centuiy and 

jRAs. 191:^. 
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- - • ' resBTits, iH cl stiiivi 

alkut eliaracteristics of Car 
character on the one 
and its deticiency in evidence ot 
building to building and 
•ds a delinite ai‘clntectural object, 
of Sultan Kalauu, built about 
A1 Akniar, and any earlier 

little, if any, architectural affinity. 

common with 
of Nigm ed Din, 
The facade of S. Kalaun 
ated with niches, but rather 

the heads of which are 

ords, of well-defined 
piers, the wall spaces 
dndows. As there is 
his, one is tempted to 


a half later than A1 Akmar, pr 

the two most sa 

architecture, its foreign 
on the other its variety 
any growth, traceable from 
progressing .steadily towar 
Between the mosque 
150 years later than 
building there is , . • 

Tlie motive of the facade has nothing in 
that of Al Akmar or even with that 
which is only forty years earlier 
does not consist of a wall decor 
.j£ a wall fortified by buttresses, 
connected by arches ; or, in other w 
groups of masonry in the form of j 
between the piers being pierced by w 
nothing in the plan to account for tl 
explain it as a transcription of Cru.si 
The accent, also, given by the ve 
divi.sion of the windows into lights 
reminiscent, though feebly so, of a 
to Mediaeval European architecture. 

Saracens were impressed by the beau 
they found in Syria during the Crus 
Nasir even took the trouble to tran) 
and set up in his mosque a Gothic 

the Cathedral of Acre. 

The mosque of Sultan Hasan is a witness even more 

eloquent than that of S. Kalaun of the character of Cairo 
architecture, and indirectly, of the significance of Cairo. 
Although only seventy years separate these mosques there 
is little if any architectural resemblance between the two 
buildings. Apart from its immense size (nothing built 
since the Arab invasion can compare to it in this respect) 
it is peculiar in the arrangement of its plan. The tomb 
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is usually placed at one angle ; here it is placed axially 
with the !jios«|!ie. The great portal and the four gi*eat 
spaces roofed l>y Ijarrel vaults and surrounding an open 
court suggest a conception originating in a mind familiar 
with Asiatic traditional forms : while, in tlie naturalistic 
carvings, the broad Ixinds of ornament, the use of stalactites 
without structural meaning, we feel the presence of 
a fresh importation of foreign workmem Wlience. did tlte 
master builder and the workmen come ? Herz Bey, in 
his monograph on this mosque, lias pointed out that in 
tlie buildings of Ak Khan, Sirtchelli Medressa, and 
Energhe Djama, of Konia in Asia Minor, we find many 
features found also in the mosque of Sultan Hassan, such 
as wide bands of ornament and stalactites used in no 
structural sense. It is possible tlmt the builders of 
Sultan Hassan’s inosquo were sent to Cairo by arrange- 
ment with the Seljukian ruler. We have seen similar 
incidents in more modern days. We know that Sultan 
Hassan was ambitious that his mosque should excel ail 
otlier buildings, and he could hardly have done better 
than impoiT masons from Asia Minor, where their skill 
Avas part of a tradition winch went back to a period 
considerably anterior to the beginnings of Islam. 

Up to and including the time of Sultan Hassan we see 
then that Cairo has been continually Hooded by foreign 
workers. A great body of craftsmen of all soi'ts and 
from many lands is continually coming to Cairo and 
carrying with them a wonderful variety of tradition, 
experience, and knowledge, brought mostly from Asia, 
but also, possibly directly and certainly indirectly, from 
Europe. This concourse of workers, always refreshed 
from abroad, gave expression to its artistic instincts 
under a variety of forms, such as I have attempted, 
though summarily, to indicate. It is not until w^e reach 
a period subsequent to the middle of the fourteenth 
century that we find evidence of any process which can 
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be called development towards a distinct style of arelii- 
teetnral expression. The best example of this phase is 
attbrded by the mosque of Kait Bey built rather more 
than one hundied year’s after Sultan Hassan s mosque. 
The seeds sown by previous inroad.s of foreign worlver.s 
the fifteenth century, to have succeeded 
But here, again, it is impos.sible to 
this century of considerable 
, more particularly perhaps 
from some country of 
traditions, to the skill of ■whose 
•alleled series of stone 

hich form her crowning architectural glory. 


and ideas seem, in 
in taking some root, 
doirbt a continued inflow in 
numbers of foreign workers 
from Anatolia or from Armenia, or 
established stone-building 
masons Cairo pi’obably owes the unpar 
domes w 

This period was not, however, to last long. In the 
fifteenth century and the beginning of the .sixteenth, 
events occurred which robbed Cairo of her power to 
attract the skill and intellect of foreign countries. In 
the first place, when the Cape route wa,s di.seovered in 
1498, Cairo lost a great source of her Avealth. Europe’s 
Eastern trade was diverted, and the goods upon which 
the masters of Syria and Egypt had levied customs dues 
no longer came from the Red Sea and Pev.sian Gulf for 
transfer to the harbours of Alexandretta and Alexandria. 
In the second place, Cairo gave place to Constantinople 
as the chief Moslem city in the Near East, and the 
Ottoman Turks annexed both Egypt and Syria, and, 
just as many centuries earlier the rise of Con.stantinople 
had contributed to the decay of Alexandria, Egypt’s 
Greek capital, so now the passing of Constantinople 
into Asiatic and Moslem hands promoted the decay of 
Cairo, Egypt’s Asiatic capital. For it was natural that 
the superior prestige of Constantinople as a Moslem 
centre should attract to that city the best technical and 
artistic skill of the neighbouring Moslem countries; and 
indeed, as El Garbartee tells us, Sultan Selim II took 
away with him to Constantinople so many masters of crafts 
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that tiity Huoiiial crafts ceased to be practised in Cairo. 
It must not be supposed that these events, disastrous 
though tJiey were to the city of Cairo, meant to the rest 
of Egypt and to the Egyptians anyt]}ing more* than 
a shuffling and a changing among the foreigners in the 
alien city which liappened to exercise its power over 
them. Egypt lives its agricultural life apart from 
vicissitudes in the fortunes of Cairo. Such a chancre in 
the central adminstrati on as that which took place wljen 
the country came under Ottoman rule in the be^inniim 
of the sixteenth century was not likely, in comparison 
with former days, to be either heneficia] or the reverse 
to the inhabitants of Egypt. What has been termed the 
discovery of economic man liad not been made, that is to 
say, tlie material blessings which accrue, not only to the 
ruled, but also to the rulers, as the results of what we 
call good administration were not, perliaps, at that time 
appreciated as they are to-day in the Eastern Jlediterranean, 
and subject peoples were, more than is the case now, 
expected to make bricks wuthout straw, and their countries 
were strained to produce without the necessary manure, to 
which efficient machineiy of government may be likened. 
Though there was a great reduction in tlie ^vealth and 
power of Cairo her essentially foreign character, as 
reflected in lier architecture, remained unaltered and Ims 
continued unaltered to the present day. 

New architectural forms came into u>se with every 
change in the source of the representative foreign power. 
Under the Ottomans we find the Constantinople type of 
mosque derived from the Byzantine Clnirch ; and, under 
modern Europe, Cairo's hotels, business houses, and 
barracks reflect a spirit no more and no less removed from 
all that is Egyptian than does the mosque of Ibn Tulun or 
any other of the buildings constiTicted since the foundation 
of Fustat and of tlie various foreign towns which, now 
amalgamated, form the City of Cairo." . . 
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It is, then, unprofitable historically to consider Cairo 
architecture of any period from a point of view similar 
to that from which we examine the architecture of any 
town ill Europe. Whether its buildings are Gothic or of 
the Reiiaissauce period, a town in England is, arclii- 
tecturally, primarily of an English character, and one in 
France of a French character. Cairo, however, is not 
Egyptian, but represents different parts of the world at 
different periods ; and, although one might expect a town 
fed from so many sources of architectural splendoiu to 
produce a growth not only distinguished in form, but also, 
elementally, local and indigenous in character, yet this is 
not the case with Cairo architecture, for the reason that 
the necessary local vitalitj’ to sustain and dev'elop such 
a growth is absent ; and it is not possible to discover in 
the architecture of Cairo the existence of any native 
Egyptian stock upon wliich foreign influences were 
gra”fted, nor any Egyptian element supplying vitality and 
continuity of development. Pi'actically the whole of the 
architectural energy which has gone to the building of 
Cairo has come from abroad ; hut, owing in part to the 
wide area from which this foreign energy was and is 
always flowing and passing into Cairo, and, in part, to the 
fact that the climate of Egypt is not favourable to a 
continuance of vigour among foreigners, the tree of Cairo 
architecture is not seen to develop from seed to flower, 
but rather to come fully grown from abroad, to be planted, 
to decay, and to be replaced by another. 

In the minor crafts and smaller details of architecture, 


as for example in joinery, plaster-work, mosaic or marble 
woi'k, something in the nature of a tradition no doubt 
established itself in the town among those of the poorer 
imported craftsmen and their descendants who happened 
to be strong enough to survive for more than a few 
generations, possibly by mixing to some extent with 
natives of Egypt, just as happens now among the poorer 
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foreigners. But such a body of workers would not, in the 
past, anj' more than in tlie present, produce a master 
capable of any big conception ; hence it is that all the 
larger architectural themes or forms, all big initiations, 
and new ideas come without exception from abroad. TIh.^ 
blood of foreigners in Cairo may be compared to water 
in a tank. It ^Yi]l stagnate unless continually refreshed 
from wi til out. Happily for tlie future of Cairo, and 
even, perhaps, of Egypt, it may be lioped that increasing 
ease of communication with the outer world, ma3% tliough 
at a distant date, by counteracting to some extent adverse 
climatic conditions, give to this process of refreslnnent 
a power to endow the thouglit and work of this alien 
city, if not with the sturdy character we associate with 
local development, at any rate with greater unity, stability, 
and continuity than has been tlie case in the past or is the 
case in tlie present. 

It is not unnatural that the foreign visitor to Egypt 
should be inclined to regard Cairo as a town bearing the 

.'O. ... . .O',"' 

same relation to the rest of the country a>s that borne ly 
any other important city to the country of which it is the 
capital, and to assume that in Cairo we see concentrated, 
to a large extent, the tendencies and ambitions of Egypt 
as a whole, and the developing seeds of its life, moral, 
intellectual, and material ; in a word, that Cairo represents 
the central welter of Egyptian life. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. The significance of Cairo lies in 
its being representative, not of Egypt, but of the outer 
world. It is a point towards which through more than 
ten centuries the geographical position of Egypt, and the 
nature of tlie country and of its inhabitants, have made it 
possible and indeed inevitable that a continual stream 
of foreigners should flow, sometimes, as now, abundantly, 
and at others less so, from north and west and. east. 

It is here at the point of the Delta, at the end as it 
were, of a funnel whose mouth is open to the world, that 
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we see concentrated, not the people of Egypt, but rather 
the forces which are contending for the spoils of Egypt. 
In tlie buildings of Cairo the history of this continual 
struggle can be traced ! in the political propaganda which 
tuimnate from Cairo it is further illustrated, and in the 
people of Cairo we see, for the most part, the deposited 
residuum of a continual inflow of aliens, Asiatic, European, 
and African, wliose sympathies, occupations, traditions, 
and aims are as widely diflerent from those of the true 
Egyptian as are the modern buildings of Europe and the 
Levant from the buildings of Egypt, whether she be 
!*epresented by the temples of Karnak and Luxor or by 
the mud dwellings of the present-day peasant. 

In conclusion it may be said tlien that Cairo is to be 
identified witlx the spirit of change ; Egypt with, that of 
stability. Cairo looks always to tlie outer \vorld for her 
life and her inspiration, while Egypt looks solely to wd.iat 
her 3‘iver brings. In Cairo we see, not perhaps always 
in their most attractive form, something of the eager 
ambitions and devouring anxieties of the outer world : 
and if is to these foreign ambitions or to tlxese foreign 
anxieties that Cairo gives expression in a variety of ways 
and by a variety of cries : cries which, so far as can be 
observed, affect the indwelling chax‘acter of Egypt, 
expressed as it is by the unchanging iliythm of her rural 
life, mucli as the Sphinx is afiectcd by the suppression of 
a Cairo newspaper or by a regimental change in the army 
of occupation. 







IS HOW possible for me to supplement my Arabic text 
of Ali Baba by printing in full tlie only other 
original version so far known. I shail add some further 
information which I have gathered on the identity of the 
scribe of the Bodleian MS. and various notes on tlie text 
of that version. Besides the criticisms of Professor Torl*e^^ 
printed in this Journal for 1911 (pp. 221 ff.y I have had 
the advantage of privately communicated suggestions 
from Professor Goldziher, Artin Pasha, and Joseph Gabriel, 
Esq., a native of Hasbaya in the Lebanon, but now for 
many years in business in Manchester. His communica- 
tions have been of especial interest. 

In his Hisioire J^Ald al-Din Zotenberg gives various 
extracts from Galland's diary, including abstracts of 
different stories. But unfortunately amonir these are onlv 
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lo^^e, et Fautre pauvre paisaii gagnaiit sa vie a alhn* couper 
<\n bois dans line forest voisine : Fiin (le premier, var,) 
se nonnnait Cassem et Fautre (var. celui~ci) Hogia Baba. 
Hogia Baba se trouva un jour a son ordinaire dans la 
iiiesme forest avec trois asnes, et il apper(;ut de loiii une 
grosse troupe de gens qui excitoient un nuage de poussiere 
a cbeval et qui venoient droit a lui. II monta sur un 
gros arbres. La poussiere a leur approche se dissipa et 
il vit quarante cavaliers, grands, bien arnies . ils uiiient 
pied a terre, lierent (var. laisserent paistre) leurs chevaux 
aux environs a des bras du gros arbres. Il y avoit un 
grand roelier : les volcurs s avanck*ent jusqu'a une porte 
cacbee, etc. ... si pres de Farbre que Hogia Baba 
entendit celui qui estoit le premier prononcer ces paroles : 
Sesame, ouvre-toi ! Aussitost la porte soiivrit; ils y 
entrerent, la porte se ferma, ils y demeurkent un long 
espace de terns, ils en sortirent. Quand ils furent tons 
dehors, le dernier se retourna et en se retournant il 
pronon(;a ces paroles : Sesame, ferme-toi ! et la porte se 
referma. Ils remonterent a eheval. Quand ils furent 
idoignes, Hogia Baba descendit, se presenta devant la 
porte, pronon^a les mesmes paroles : la porte s’ouvrit, la 
porte se ferma et a la chance de la lumiere qui venoit 
d’une ehambre il trouva la table mise et beaueoup de 
provisions, de vivres, des amas de riches choses, etc. . . . 
et surtout de Fargent et de For par tas, etc. C'estoit une 
retraite de voleurs depuis un tres long terns . . . ils 
alloient voler au loins, venoient apporter leur butin de 
terns ^ et sabstenoient de faire aucun mal aux environs, 
etc. . . . Le bfieheron charge ses trois asnes d'or et de bois 
par dessus dans des sacs qu’il trouva parini les meubles 
et il retourne k la ville ; il rentre cliez lui dans une petite 
‘ cour, ferine la porte et decharge les asnes, porte les sacs 
dans la maison ; sa femme vient toute estonnee, soupc;onne 
que son mari est un voleur ; . . . Hogia Baba lui impose 


^ Be temps en temps (?). 
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silence et liii raconte le fait. La femme A-eut compter Tor. 
Le mari lui dit qu elle est une, sotte, qne cela ne sert de 
rien ; elle veat an inoins le mesurer. Le mari ckle, la 
laisse faire, elle va cherclier line inesure chez Casseni frere 
dll mari ; la femme de Cassem lui en preste vme surprise} 
Comme elle savoit leiir pauvrete. ciudeiise de savoir quel 
grain elle voiiloit mesurer, elle frotte le dessous de la 
mesure, de graisse. La femme va mesurer Tor, elle s^mit 
le nombre de la mesure qu elle avoit posi'e siir le tas d’or. 
Pendant que son mari enfouit Targe nt dans nn endiDit de 
la maison, elle reporte la mesure a sa belle-sceur qui 
regarde le dessous et y trouve une piece d’or attacliee. 
Le soil*, au retoiir du marl Cassem, elle lui fait le recit. 
Le lendemain, Cassem avide, qui ne se contente pas de, 
va trouver son frk*e, veut savoir oil il a pris taut d argent, 
ie menace de le denoncer. Le frere fait tout ee qu’il petit 
pour V appaiser, il of re de lui eii fa ire part ; il vent 
sgavoir, Il lui raconte la chose comme elle est et il offre 
de lui en faire part. Le frere veut sf;avoir Tendroit, les 
enseignes. Hogia Baba fait difficult^ : il est contraint 
de le satisfaire. Cassem le lendemain va a la forest avec 
dix mulcts, il trouve la forest T'endroit, prononce les 
paroles ; la porte s’ouvre, il eutre, elle se refenne, il voit 
le . , . Quand il veut sortir pour cl larger ses mulets, il ne 
se souvient plus des paroles, taut it estoit occupe de ce 
qu’il venoit de voir, il trouve plusieurs sortes de grains, 
etc. . . . Les voleurs survienneiit, ils sent estoniies et ne 
pouvent comprendre : ils le mettent par qiiartiers et 
chaque quartier d’un coste et de Taiitre de Tescalier par 
oil I’on descendoit . . . et trouc du corps. Ils sortent 
apres avoir mange et ferment la porte. Le soir quand la 
femme de Cassem voit que son mari n’est pas revenu, 
vient a Hogia Baba, redemande son mari, crie, etc. . . . 
Hogia Baba Tappaise, lui divsant qu’il peut revenir la nuit, 
etc. . . . Le lendemain elle fait plus de bruit. Hogia 
^ Words in italics are struck out in the text. 
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Baba repreiid ses trois asnes, retourne a la forest, etc. 

. . . : il arrive a la grotte, il prouonce les paroles, la porte 
s'oiivre et il voit Festat oii est son frere : il charge son 
asne dor, du corps en plusieiirs sacs avec de For, convre 
le tout de bois, revient, raconte a sa belle-sceiir : elle se 
met a faire des cris la previent pour einpecher ses cris 
en liii offrant de la prendre pour femme avec la sienne ; 
elle y consent. Pour cacher la chose, Morgiane des le 
nanne /}our va demander des tablettes propres pour les 
nialades qui sont en danger, dans le voisinage. Le 
lendeinain elle fait la mesme chose pour demander d une 
essence pour dernier reinede. Le soir elle fait la pleureuse. 
Le jour d’apres, de grand matin, elle va a la place et elle 
s'addresse a un vieux savetier qui avoit ouvert avant les 
autres, commence a lui doimer une piece d’or : Bonne 
estraine ! que voulez-vous de moi ? Elle lui dit qu'elle 
veut lui fennel* les yeux a un certain endroit. Il fait le 
difficile. Elle lui donne une autre piece dor : il se laisse 
mener, elle lui fenne les yeux et elle le meine chez son 
maistre, elle lui inonstre quoi il sagit. Il fait difficulte, 
elle promet une autre piece d or : il coud, etc. . . . Elle le 
ramene les yeux bandes, elle lui oste le bandeau et il 
retourne chez lui. On va avertir a la mosquee pour 
Fenterrmnent et ce pendant Morgiane ensevelit le mort. 
Les ministres de la mosquee eu arrivant veulent laver le 
corps, Morgiane dit que la chose est faite ; on conduit. 
Morgiane suit devant [-S'ic] en s arrachant les cheveux, etc. 

. . . Le frere suit le corps, les voisins Faccompagnent en 
criant a la mode du pays, etc. , . . Le frere Hogia Baba 
va demeurer dans la maison de sou frk*e, transporte son 
argent pendant la nuit, etc. . . . Il avait un fils qui ocupe 
la boutique de son onele, etc. . . . Les voleius reviennent 
quelque tern aprks. Estonnes de ne plus trouver le corps 
et le tas dbr plus dirninue qu’auparavant, le capitaine les 
excite a la vengeance et propose recompense ou la mort 
a celui qui d4couvrira la denieure. Un se presente, il 
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change dliahit, ii va a la ville et il s’addresse d’nii(?) 
oi-aiid matin an savetier, I] Jni demande, le voiant si 
vieiix si] voit encore clair et s’il pourroit bien coiidre : 

J’ai bien coiisu nn mort ! ” Le voleiir se resjonit, il liii 
donne line pik*e d or, il demaiide baddresse. II hii marque 
qn il ne le pent a cause de ses yetix qu'on lui avoit bande 
les yeiix. ‘‘ ous poiivez bien vous souv. [.s/V] souvenii* 
du chernin que vons ave>; fait ; venez je vous banderai 
les yeux, etc. . . . ’ Argent mis en main il accompagne 
le voleur et trouve la inaison. Le voleur marque lei porte 
de craie, etc. . . . Morgiane sort de la niaison ; en revenant 
elle apper(;oit la marque, elle prent de la eraie et marque 
de ineme les autres portes de run et de lautre coste, 
a droite et a gauche. Le voleur cependant va avertir k^s 
voleurs, etc. . . . ; ils viennent a la ville, ils se dispersent, 
le voleur et le capitaine passent . . . de jour pour 
reconnoistre ; il voit plusieurs portes marquees de inesme, 
etc. . . . ; il s’en retourne avec les autres voleurs et celui 
qui avoit mal reussi est puni. Un second se presente, 
etc. . . . ; il va s'addresser an mesnie savetier qui lui fait 
connoistre la maison de la mesme maniere, il la marque 
la porte de rouge en un auti'e endroit moins apparent. 
Morgiane s'en apper<;oit et marque les autres portes au 
mesme endroit. Le voleur est puni com me Fautre. Le 
capitaine se charge de la chose lui-mesme : il vient a la 
ville deguise en marchand, loue nne boutique. Il aj)prend. 
du memne savetier la maison et le nom de Hogia Baha, 
et il se trouve que sa boutique est vis d vis dufils. Il 
fait amifie avec le fils, il le regale phtsieurs fois, 
familiarite. Le fils veut le regaler d son tour. Il apprend 
la maison par le mesme savetier ; il la remarque bien et 
retourne a la forest, et a la grotte ; il fait provision 
d’autant de grands vases de cuir a mettre de Thuile qudl 
a dliommes, il les enferme dans chacun dans un de ces 
vases qudl frotte ddiuile, et il en emplit un dliuile. Il les 
charge sur des mulcts, il se met en chernin, et il arrive 
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<levant Ja niaison d’Hogia Baba, sur la bonne. Le matm 
il estoit a sa porte ah il prenoit Fair apres le soxipe. Le 
capitaine des voleurs le prie de vouloir bien lui doiinei 
entree dans sa cour pour passer la nuit. Non seuleinent 
il I'accorde, il ordonne qu’on inette les chevaux dans 
leciirie, qu’on leur doune orge, foin. Les vase.s sont 
descliarges dans la eour, on fait souper le capitaine. Apies 
le souper il va a cbaque vase et il avertit les voleurs qwi 
quand il de fendre les vases avec les couteaux dont ils 
e.stoient munis, quand il jetteroit de petittes pierres pour 
les avertir. On lui donne uue cbainbre pour se coucher. 
Hogia Baba avant de se coucher reconunande a Morgiane 
de lui tenir son linge du bain pre.st pour y aller avant le 
jour et de lui preparer un bouillon pour son retouiv 
Morgiane met le pot au feu et la chandelle manque. Un 
doinestifjue lui dit de prendre de 1 huile dans un des vases 
(lui estoient dans la cour, etc. . . . Elle Au premier vase 
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k table. Le Cap. s'excuse de manger eii s’exeusaiit siir 
ee qu'il lie maiigeoit iii pain rii viande iii ragoiit oil il 
y eut dll sel. Baba. Hogia tient fait venir Morgiane, 
il lui commaiide de faire iiicessamrnent dii pain et quelqiie 
ragonst sans sel. Morgiane se donte de la mechancete, 
a cause que le sei est marque d^amitie et qu’on ne fait 
ancon tort des (ju'ou en a mange. On soiipe ; apres le 
soiipe, daiiseurs, etc. . . . ilorgiane prend on masque, le 
baionnette ao costt% danse la deiiiiere et se fait admirer. 
A ia tin, elle s’approche de Hogia Baba qoi lui donne on 
nombre de pieces d’or, elle sapproche de mesme do tils 
<|oi fait la mesme chose. Elle enfonce le poignard dans le 
sein do faox marchand. Hogia Baba s’ eerie, elle Fappaise 
m faisant voir de quelle maniere la Cap. des voleurs estoit 
arme. Louange de Morgiane, il la donne en mariage a son 
tils. Le bruit se respand de la mort, il fait connoistre en 
deguisant ce qu’il falioit deguiser. A different fois, il tira 
tout ce qu’il y avoit d’or et d ’argent, liardes, etc. . . . en 
cachette. IIs vivent heureux et contents, etc. . . . 

Probably no one who reads the above will have any 
<|nestion that Galland, wlien writing his Ali Baha two 
years and three montlis after this entry in his diary, must 
have had some other written source. But what was that 
source, and what relation did it bear to the Bodleian Arabic 
version ? Some of Galland’s MSS. must have gone astray 
after his death— that, for example, containing Hanna’s 
transcript of Aladdin. Among these might easily be 
a form of Ali Baba which, like Hanna’s Aladdin, has not 
jret turned up. But from the other end I can now go 
a step further back and fix the scribe of the Bodleian MS. 
I have already noted in this Journal (April, 1910, p. 328) 
that Yuhanna is a Christian form, but that the wording of 
the colophon is Muslim, or, at any rate, not specifically 
Christian. There is also the Basmala at the beginning, 
which a native Christian would not have used. The 
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suggestion of a European scribe tlierefore rises at once. 
The only other occiuTence of wliicl^ I can find is in 
Fertsch’s Gotlia Catalogue, vol. v, p. 32, where a MS. is 

described bearing the same stamp ^v.L, ) and a note 


AiOl [.S/r] [.S7>] , 




ir*A 

■■ ; A ^ 




The two sic' 8 were inserted by Pertsch — who also notes 
that he knows no other case of — but Artin Paslia 

suggests to me that the first word means “by purchase” 
and that alif and Imii have come togetlier being looped 
above. This volume was bouglit from the same bookseller, 
Franck, from whom the Bodleian procured its MS., and 
was No. 458 in his catalogue.^ That catalogue, here 
inaccessible to me, would be well worth looking up, but, 
in the meantime, I do not hesitate to guess that 
is Jean \arsy, of whom there are traces as a pupil of 
de Sacy s. In the library of tlie Ecole des langues 
orientaleKS there is a copy by him, finished in December, 
1807, of the first redaction of de Sacy’s Arabic grammar. 
See a note on p. xvi of the biography of de Sacy by 
Hartwig Derenbourg prefixed to tlie collected edition of 
de Sacys papers, the publication of which was begun by 
George Salmon, Cairo, 1905. Further, de Sacy refers to 
him in his Ghrestoviathie arabe (2nd ed., i, pp, 176, 195) as 
in business at Alexandria and Marseilles. He contributed 
.scattered notes also to the Journal Asiatique, the last 
apparently in 1850. 

This identification seems sufficiently to rule out 
Professor Torreyh suggestion (this Journal, 1911, p. 222) 
that the scribe was also the author of this recension. 
No pupil of de Sacy^s would have so jumbled nahwi and 
carij together, but might easily have transcribed them. 


L I <■ I 
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Oi course, 1 do not think that the original of the recension 
is iiunij lenioves from this MS., but I fee] comjjellecl to 
posit an educated native Arabic speaker as its author. 

hncli a one would make grammatical slipn and drop into 
(ICir'ij exactly as in this MS. He would ke capable ot‘ 
writing for tp. 359, 1. 6 from foot ) and Jvri- j J , 
soiuetliiiig inconceivable in any one who bad gone through 
the school of de Sacy. For it .should be remembered tliat 
e\en the educated Ar'abic speaker cannot write faultless 
>iu//,?c7. Fven— .so far i.s 'iuihwi from any living form of 
language— a practised author will .seek the assistance of 
<i p)iofe.sHional gi'amiuarian to revi.se his work. And, 
further, in .spite of Jb-ofe.ssor Torrey’s remarks (thi.s 
Journal, Vjn,ix 22G) I .still hold that he prided him.self 
on his i‘7xih. He was writing, it sliould be reinem bored, 
before tlie modej'u popukr story literature had appeared. 
His moclebs were, on the one hand, current MSS. of the 
Mf/Jds and tlie like, and, on the other, such works as 
Ibn ‘Arabshah’s different treatment.s of the jilarmhau 
Nama. As for MSS. of the Nirjhtfi and the like, no one 
who has not worked at them can have an^' idea of the 
corruptne.ss of their style.’- Our printed editions, with 
the exception of Habicht’s, ha%e all been carefullj- 
giammatici;5ed learned editors, and tlie same bolds 
in great part even of the MSS. which Habicht used. 
Ibn an-h(ajjar and his other copyists touched them up. It 
is ill Ibn ‘Arabsbah and his Fakihnt al-khulafa that we 
find the real models for our present writer. Let the two 
different treatments by Ibn ‘Arabshah of the stories of the 
Marzuban JJmiia be compared, the simple translation 
(lithographed at Cairo, a.h. 1278) and the ornate, rhetorical 
amplification in the FaJdha, and the kinsliip of our MS. 


= From this must be excepted the Galland and the Vatican MSS. and 
two or three other old MSS., such as those at Tubingen. These rest on 
a true literary tradition which, apart from them, has long" been lost. 

JRAS. 1913. 4 
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^ Of course, u is a common termination in Maghribi Arabic from 
Tripoli westward. ■ 


foi it ’i'l-as quite conceivable to me that the original 

redactor had so written, and (p. 340 , ]. 14) for the 

same reason. Why Professor forrey objects (p. 223) to 
my noting that the classical root is lk> I do not under- 
stand. _ Similarly, on p. 348, 1. 15, I have followed the 


MS. with for 


I add now a list of misprints, more iiinneroiis than 
I care to think of. Some of them may ea.sily be slips in 
my “printer’s copy”; in any ease I am re.sponsible for 
them, ihe most of the corrections I owe to Profe.s,sors 
Goldziher and Torrey. 

P. 341, 1. 6, read ; p. a46, 1. 2, ; p. ,347, L 9, 

’ P- b 8, ; p. 352, 1. 10, ; p. 366, 1. 12, 

p. 3o8, 1, 10, in MS.); p. 859, 1. 2, 

p. 360, 1. 4 from foot, ; p. 361, ]. 2 from foot. 


p. 364, 1. 11 , ; p. 367, 1. 8, ; p. 372, 1. |0, ; 

p. 374, 1. 6. p. 375, 1. 3 from foot, ^,1^1; p. 378, 1. 1, 

; p. 381. 1. 1, p. 884, 1. 5, • 

I now enter on some more dubious corrections.- P. 344, 
last line, the MS. reads Uli twice, and, though the reading 
is hard, the general cai-e of the MS. seemed to i-eQuire its 
retention. P. 347, 1. 16, the manuscript reading is jJUll 
as I pi'inted, and I can see no reason for changing it to 
as Professor Torrey suggests. Something evidently 
had hindered Qasim. P. 358, 1. 12, the manu.script reading 
is as I printed; I take it to mean “unhappy”. 

Of course, would be an “easier” reading. On 

p. 359, last two lines and note, the 2nd person suits the 
context as well as the 1st, and I am afraid I must ask 
Professor Torrey for some occurrences of as a termina- 
tion to a l.st person plural imperfect in eastern Arabic.^ 
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On p. 363, ]. 4 from foot, the MS. reads as printed. 

It is good Arabic for “ kinds, specie.^ ”, and, though 
follows, is quite defensilile. Dogmatism is hardly ni 
place. Similarly, on p. 366, 1. 14, I read with the MS. 

di., and understand it to mean that he hung ‘allqaf< 
or fodder-sacks on the necks of his beasts (Lane, 2136c). 
On p. 382, 1. 3, it i.s certainly alluring to read, as Professor 
Torrey suggests, l&Ji for bjr-. But the MS. reads clearly 
as I printed, andithere are so many po.ssibilities in^ the 
.word— time, condition, dress (Lane, Dozy)— that I he.sitate 
to cliange. 

On the other hand, I liave no question that in tlie 
following cases Professor Torrey is right. P. 361, ]. 15, 
pronounce i P- 358, .1. 10, ^ verb, p. 3/0, 

1. 11, read (with the MS.) As to the meaning 

of JU- (p. 867, I. 10) I am still in doubt. 

Of th^curious usage on p. 354, 1. 1, Professors Gokkiher 
and Torre 3 ’' and Mr, Gabriel hold each a different \iev. 
Professor Goldziher (by letter) suggests the reading 
.b My difSculty lies in the tenth stem and the 
construction with ; also slie was a widow. Professor 
Torrey suggCvSts (this Jburaa^, 1911, p. 228) 
translating and he appeared with her before the qadi ” 
and comparing p. 384, 1. 21. Mr. Gabriel (by letter) 
retains the manuscript reading and connects the usage 
with ^^li, '‘an empty place,” and renders “he cohabited 
■with her 

Mr. Gabriel has further given me some very interesting 
notes on the dialect lying behind this, which I must still 
call a pseudo-grammatical retelling of a Mdrcheny and on 
its actual occurrence as a Marchen. To his mind it is 
“ in correct Arabic, but with a good many slang Avords 
and some mistakes The dialect is Syrian ; against that 
view he does not give any weight to its occasional use of 
a for i. But there are two curious exceptions. On 

•;, ■ 
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p. 342, ]. 1, Li.li is certainly Egyptian, and on p. 382, I 9, 
sLC-‘l,« is Egyptian or BedawL On these and other points 
lie laid eonsidted a native Egyptian. 

As to the JAirctei; he rememher^ as a boy 

at liis native place Hasbaya in the Lebanon before 1860, 
the year in which, he left home. Botli parts of the story 
were told to him there, and he remembers the following 
details: (1) The name Ali Baba; contrast Hogia Baba in 
Galland’s diary. (2) The forty thieves were called 
(3) They were not concealed in skins 
but in jars (sing. For a man concealed in 

a water-skin see Bayle St. John's Tivo Years m n 
Levantine Family, cli, xxi, and for soldiers hidden in jars 
Moret’s In the time of the Pharaohs, p. 97. 

Artin Pasha (by letter) lays stress upon Baba as 
indicating ultimate Turkish origin, and points out that 
Ali Baba must have been a dervish. All the Bektashite 
dervishes are called Baba. In this sense tlie word is the 
equivalent of the Greek TraTTTra*?. 

Finally, Ali Baba has returned to the East, translated 

from some form of Galland, in Uj i 2 ^, Cairo, 

2nd ed,, pp. 69-91. 
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is familiar to European students, but its liistory has not yet 
been sufficiently investigated. Fresh liglit is thrown upon 
it hy texts which have recently ])een divscovered or made 
accessible. The first Persian manual of Sufism, the Kashf 
al-Jfahjdb, can now be read in an Englisli translation, and 
two copies have come to England of an earlier Avork that 
was believed to have been lost, probably tlie oldest 
surviving treatise on the subject in Arabic, tlie Kltdh al- 
L^rffue by Abii Nasr al-Sarraj, who died in 378 a.h. 
(088-9 A.ix). As I am preparing an edition of the Kitah 
al-Lama' for publication in the Gibb Memorial Series, 
1 need only say that it contains much valuable information 
whicli is not to be found elsewhere and that it especially 
adds to our knowledge of the pantheistic and ecstatic 
aspects of Sufism. The author in several places explains 
his conception ot fand, and I will now quote some of these 
passages, Avhich are important both on account of tlieir 
early date and because the book is often cited as an 
authority by Qushayri and subsequent writers. Explana- 
tions of mystical terms are hard to understand and still 
harder to translate, so I must claim your indulgence if 
I have failed in either respect. In clioosing an English 
phrase equivalent to f and one has to consider its correlative 
term, haqd^ which expresses just the opposite meaning. 
Baqd signifies continuance ”, and the opposite of 
‘^contimiance” is not ‘‘extinction ” or “ annihilation ”, but 
“transience” or “passing away”. Therefore, although 
fand does imply the meaning of annihilation and extinction, 
“ passing away ” would seem to be a more exact rendering 
of the term. 

According to the author of the Luma\ the original 
meaning of fmid and haqd is the passing away of ignorance 
through the continuance of knowledge, the passing away 
of disobedience through the continuance of obedience, the 
passing away of forgetting (God) through the continuance 
of remembering (Him), the passing away of regarding 




^bi yb Aii L-X!<i j^j-i-c ^Ub JU- 

.t-jC!i o id <d!l idlxiS idUi^ ti bj^, 
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liuinaD actions througli the continuance of regarding God^s 
providence in His eternal foreknowledge.^ 

In another place he says : ‘'The meaning oi fund is tlie 
passing away of the attributes of tlie lower soul (nufs) 
and the passing away of repugnance to, and reliance on, 
anytliing that may happen. Baqci denotes contioiiance 
in this condition. Again, /and is the passing away of 
a man s regarding in his actions tliat which he does, 
through God’s taking liis place therein.” ^ 

The term dhalidh, “going away,” is nearly synonymous 
with /avid, and signifies, our author says, “ the going away 
of the mind from pei'ception of sensible objects through 
the contemplation of that which it beholds; then the mind 
goes away from its going away, and this is infinite. To 
one in this state all things are non-existent and nothing 
is perceived by the senses.” 

Al-Sarnij descrilves fund as a gradual process. He 
enumerates the following five steps : — 

1. The vanishing of his consciousness of tlie present 
life and the future life through the coming over him of 
the thought of God. 

2. The vanishing of his consciousness of thinking of 
God in his consciousness of God’s thinking of him. 

^ Luma' ^ 966: ^ ^ 

ALi. *\JLj iG-caxyi ‘bi* 
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3. The passing away ot regarding ucxi s wiuu-nu 
liim, so that only his consciousness of God veiuains. 

4. The vanishing of his consciousness of God through 
regarding his consciousness. 

5. The vanishing of his consciousness of rt'garding Ins 
consciousness through the passing away of passing awaj- 
and the continuance of continuance. ^ 

Although these definitions are expressed in teclimcal 
language, I think their purport will he tolerably clear l<» 
anyone conversant with other forms of mysticism. But 
not only does our "author explain what futui is, he also 


^ Luma\ 97a : 


^Uj aUI Jui hij ^SUJ 

J L5^^' A— IJt L^hbii 

"^liLu ^Ixsu 

^ Of, my translation of the Kashf al-M'ahj/ib, p. 244. 
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liave erred in this doctrine have failed to observe that the 
■qualities of God are not God. To make God identical 
with His qualities is to be guilty of infidelity, because 
God does not descend into the heart, but that which 
descends into the lieart is faith in God and belief in His 
unity and reverence for the thought of Him.” ^ 

It will be noticed tliat the author does not condemn the 
doctrine of the passing away of human qualities, which, 
indeed, forms part of his own explanation of fanci: he 
only rejects what seems to him a dangerous interpretation 
of the doctrine. 

TJie second heresy, tlie passing away of humanity,” is 
•criticized as follows : — 

‘‘ Some have abstained from food and drink, fancying 
that when a man’s body is weakened it is possible that he 
may lose his humanity and be invested with the attributes 
of divinity. The ignorant persons wdiohold this erroneous 
doctrine cannot distinguish between Immanity and the 

a1UL« 

cJ> AilAyd ^ cJ? 

•AU^ Aax L5^ A--s-3tLJ 

O A-JtJl 

aJ L5^^* 

AiILLj j-Libj iWftJ h^j ^,x. dAii < $33 4^xj U# 
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inborn qualities (akhlciq) of hiumiiiity. Hunianity does 
not depart from man any more than Idaekiusss departs 
from that which is black or whiteness from that which is 
white, but the inborn qualities of lnumanity are chano'cd 
and transmuted by the all-powerful radiancu^ that is shed 
upon them from tlie Divine Realities. The attributes ol 
humanity are not the essence of humanity. Those who 
inculcate the doctrine oi fand mean the passini*’ away ol 
regarding one’s own actions and works of devotion through 
the continuance of regarding God as the doer ol: these 
actions on behalf of His servant.” ^ 

We are now in a position to formulate tlie notion ol 
fand as explained by the author of the Kitdb al-Lwnuv. 
Substantially the same explanation is given by Qushayri, - 
whose classical apology for Sufism was published sixty 
years after the death, of al-Sarraj, and also b}^ tlie autlior 
of the Kashf al-3Ia}j.jub,‘^ a contemporary of Qushayri. 
All these writers endeavour to show t].iat Siifism is 
thoroughl}^ orthodox, and assert that its doctrines, rightly 
understood, are nothing but the true esoteric science 
contained in the Koran and the Traditions of the Prophet. 
Tlie following summary of tlieii‘ fund theory represents 
the views of a lar^fe and influential 

^ Luma\ 189a : 
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since the time ot Ghazali, lias been the driving' religious 

force in Islam. 

Fand, then, involves — 

] . A monil transformation of the soul throiiorji the 

o 

extinction of all its passions and desires. The passino' 
away of evil qualities and of the evil actions which they 
produce is said to be brought about by the continuance of 
tlie corresponding good qualities and actions. This means 
that when ignorance, for example, passes away, knowledge 
remains, and tliat when a man ceases to forget God lie 
necessarily continues to remember Him. 

2. A mental abstraction or passing away of the mind 
from all objects of perception, thoughts, actions, and feelings 
through its concentration upon the thought of God. Here 
the tliought of God signifies contemplation of the Divine 
attribxites. 

3. Tlie cessation of all conscious tliought. The highest 
stage of f(i>nd is reached when even the consciousness of 
having attained fund disappears. This is what Siifis call 
“the passing away of passing away ’’ {fand cd-fand): 
The mystic is now rapt in contemplation of the Divine 
essence.^ 

Often, tliough not invariably, fcmd is accompanied by 
loss of sensation. Sari al-Saqati, a famous Siifi of the 
third century, expressed the opinion that if a man in this 
state were struck on tlie face with a sword he would not 
feel the blow. Abu ’1-Khayr al-Aqta‘ had a gangrene in 

^ Quslia^n*!, 44, 12, distinguishes three stages of fand similar to those 
described above. The frst is ‘‘passing away from the ‘self’ and its 
<pialities tlirough continuance in the qualities of God ” ; the second is 
“passing away from the qualities of God through contemplation of 
God”; and the third is “passing away from the contemplation of 
passing away through annihilation {istikldk) in the being of God”. The 
last words are remarkable as showing that a comparative^ orthodox 
Sufi could use the language of pure pantheism, but they show, too, 
the danger of understanding mystical expressions in their literal and 
obvious sense. Qushayxd refers to the unconscious absorption of thought 
and will in contemplation of the Divine being, 

, ' ® Lnma\ 1925. ' , ^ - ' , ' ^ , 
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his foot. The physicians cleclarea tnai, luh a....... - 

amputated, hut he would not allow this to be, dune. His 
disciples said, “Out it off while he is praying, for at that 
time he is unconscious.” The physicians acted on thmr 
advice, and when Abu ’1-Khayr tinished his praym’s he 
found that his foot had been amputated. ^ It is diflicult 
far advanced in f ana could l)e capable 
the religions law— a point on wliicli the 


to see how anyone 
of keeping 1 

orthodox mystics lay great emphasis. Here the doctrine 
of saintship comes in. God takes care to preserve His 
favourites from disobedience to His commands. We are 
told that Bayazid, Shibli. and other saints were continually 
in a state of rapture until the hour of prayer arrived ; then 
they returned to consciousness, and after performing their 
prayers became enraptux’ed again.® 

It has been said that all thinking Moslems are pantheists, 
though some do not know it.® This paradox is the logical 
consequence of their Unitarianism. The absolute unity ol 
Allah, which had to be maintained at all costs, swallowed 
up everything else. But the mystic theologians were welt 
aware of the danger to which the doctrine of absolute 
unity exposed them. Islam would become a mere empty 
name if the Moslem pi'ofession of faith ‘ them is no god 
L.ii- AiUL” AffAVA oriATilv admitted to be a religiou.s 
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ol; man’s being in God’s being — and, using an illustration 
which occurs in the Emieads of Plotinus, he likens it to 
the melting of iron in hre : lire, he says, affects only the 
([uality of iron without changing its substaneed 

The contradiction, though disguised by scholastic 
subtleties, goes fatally deep, and it is not surprising that 
in their extremity the theologians should have turned to 
philosophy. The results of this alliance have been set 
forth with admirable clearness by Mr. Whinfield,® and 
1 need not dwell upon them hei'e. Neoplatonism supplied 
the metaphysical foundation of the new system. Allah 
was identified with the Neoplatonic One, in which all real 
being is included. On the other hand, all unreal being — 
the world of phenomena and man — is “matter” or 
“ not-being ”, which only appears to exist through reflecting 
real being and thereby borrowing a sort of phantasmal 
reality. Man belongs to both ivorlds. On one side the 
baser elements of his nature attach him to the shows and 
apparitions of this life, but his true being is the divine 
spark in the ground of his soul, in virtue of which he is 
essentially one with God. Is he not, then, above law and 
religion ? The answer is, that law and religion are 
necessary bonds, so long as man is associated with 
not-being, which is the source of evil. 

While the older theory of fanti depended on the 
theological conception of God as absolute will, the theory 
which we are now considering starts from the philosophical 
idea of God as absolute being. That from which the 
mystic of this school strives to pass away is the phenomenal 
universe, including all that is unreal in himself. Probably, 
however, his aspirations will not be expressed with such 
cold propriety. Mysticism is neither philosophy nor 

Kaslif 245. 

^ See the introduction to his edition of the QvIshuTi-i Hciz^ by Mahmud 
Shabistari, and compare my Selections from the Divdn4 SJiams4 Tabriz, 
pp. 31~6 of the introduction. 
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theology nor both together. It can turn tlnhse scioiKH\s to 
account, as we have seen, but no sooner lias it a])S(>rh(Hl 
them than they suffer, like Alonso in Ariel's song, 

“ A sea-change 
Into something rich and strange.” 

It is generally accepted that Hiitisin tlu^ pantheistic* 

movement in Islam — was tlie result of many co-operating 
circumstances. The course of theological specmlatioig and 
the inevitable revolt against its inhumanly rigid formalism, 
was one cause. Another was the influence of Onadc a nd 
Indian theosophy. How to prevent tlie new wine from 
bursting the old bottles, how to control the mighty torrent 
which menaced Islam with destruction and break its force 
by diverting it into tlie well-worn traditional channels — 
this was the problem that faced Muhammadan religions 
thinkers in the Middle Ages. It was soh'ed, as you know, 
by Ghazali, but the solution was a Pyrrhic victory from 
the orthodox point of view, since it made room in Ishim 
for frenzied poets worshipping no god but the Eternal 
Beauty, mystical monists like Ibn al-'Arabi, and swarms 
of dervishes who in every sense are Brethren of the Ft^ee 
Spirit. 

Although tlie fact that Islam has never shown itself so 
intolerant as Ghrivstianity towards pantlieistic errors is 
partly, no doubt, owing to the absence of any organized 
ecclesiastical authority, I believe a better reason may Ix.^ 
found for it. To Christians, of course, the claim of any 
man to be a Chidst must appear shocking, but in Western 
and Central Asia — where the Sasanian kings were regarded 
by their subjects as gods, and where the doctrines of 
incarnation, anthropomorphism, and metempsychosis are 
indigenous— the idea of the God-man was so far from 
unfamiliar and unnatural that any one who came forward 
as such was justified in his claim by the public conscience, 
however he might be condemned foi* ‘‘ betraying the secret 
of his Lord It is true that Hallaj, who uttered the 


^ 
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fauioiis words 1-ljaqq, ''I am the Real/' died on the 
scalToid, but liere, as in many other cases, the execution 
\va.s dictated ly political motives. His followers believed 
that ho was taken up alive to lieaven and that tlie actual 
victim was not he, but a horse or a mule or one of Ids 
(memies whom God had transformed into his likeness ; 
v'hich legends, as M.. Massignon has lately pointed out/ 
rest on the conviction that a God-man could not possibly 
suHer the indignity of being crucified and cremated. 
Among the Moslem saints we meet with several extreme 
pantheists who would certainly liave shared the fate of 
Ilalhij if they had owned allegiance to the mediaeval 
Catholic Church. Thus Bayazid of Bistam is reported to 
liave said, using the terms of glorification which Moslems 
ordinarily apply to God alone, Glory to me ! How great is 
my majesty 1” and again, ‘‘I went from God to God until 
He cried from me in me, ' O tliou I ! ' " ^ Such, utterances 
do not deeply ofiend Muhammadan sentiment, and, if 
spoken in ecstasy, are readily condoned. Jahilu’ddhi 
Riinvi in a magnificent ode describes liow the One Light 
sliines in myriad forms througli the whole universe, and 
how tlie One Essence, remaining ever the same, clothes 
itself from age to age in a series of incarnations. Let me 
conclude by quoting a few lines: — 

“ Every moment the robber Beauty rises in a different shape, 
ravishes the soul, and disappears. 

Every instant that Loved One assumes a new garment, now 
of eld, now of youth. 

Now He plunged into the heart of the substance of the 
potter’s clay — the Spirit plunged, like a diver. 

Anon He rose from the depths of mud that is moulded and 
baked, then He appeared in the world. 

He became Noah, and at His prayer the world was flooded 
while He went into the Ark. 

1 See his article “al-Hallaj ” in J^evm de Vhutoire des religions for 
June, 1011. 

Tadhkirat al-AwHyd, i, 160, 13. 

JKAS. 1913. 5 
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He became Abraham and appeared in the midst of the hre, 
^Yhich turned to roses for His sake. 

For a while He was roaming on the earth to pleasun^ 
Himself, 

Then He became Jesus and ascended to the donu^ of heaven 
and began to glorify God. 

In brief, it was He that was coming and going in evc'ry 
generation thou hast seen, 

Until at last He appeared in the fonu of an Arab Jind 
gained the empire of the world. 

What is it that is changed?^ What is transmigration in 
reality? The lovely winner of hearts 

33eeame a sword and appeared in the hand of AH and 
became the Slayer of the time. 

No! no! for ’twas even He that was crying in human 
shape, ^ I am the EeaL’ 

That one who mounted the scaffcold was not Mansur, 
though the foolish imagined it. 

Riiini hath not spoken and will not speak words of infidelity : 
do not disbelieve him 1 

Whosoever shoYvs disbelief is an infidel and one of those 
who have been doomed to hell,” 


^ Meaning, apparentH^ that here is no question of an individual soul 
passing from one body to another. 

- Hallaj is often called MansAr, which is properly the name of his 
father. 

Dird7i4 8ham84 Tabriz (ed. of Tabriz, 1280 A.H.), 199, and more 
fully in the complete Lucknow edition (1302 A. if.), 220. The poem 
is entitled tA I give the text 

of the lines translated above. 
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l/^ 3 he flew to Paradise. 

^ ^Uj ij r T 


The Lucknow edition reads 
The Tabriz edition reads 
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As the purest water flows from tlie deepest s])rint'' «‘Mk 1 
tlie loftiest trees are the most firml^y rooted, so theluglusst 
manifestations of human thought derive their iirst impulst' 
and tlieir final stability from below. We hav(‘ s(Hm how 
the poet gives artistic expression to crude ideas floating in 
the minds of the common folk, and I venture to say thah 
there is an equally firm popular basis for what has been 
called the distinctive doctrine of IMoslem philoso])hy — the 
doctrine of ''impersonal immortality'’.^ 


1 T. Wliittaker, The XeopJafonkf^, 190. 
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^:]OUT the year 300 it became plain that a ne^Y religion 
was spreading through the eastern provinces of tlie 
Roman Empire. Tliis was the faith taught by one Manes 
or 'Jianb a native of Bal)y]onia, who was put to death by 
order of tlie Shah Bahram or Varanes I in 275. One story 
is that he began to teach wlien 13 years old, another when 
lie was 24. We know witli fair certainty that he was 60 
wlien he died : so that if we take the more probable date his 
missionary activity must have lasted for thirty-five years — 
a longer period than lias generally been allowed to founders 
of new reliffions.^ His teaching must also have vstarted 
in the reign of Ardeshir, tlie restorer of the Zoroastrian 
religion, b}’^ wliose orders were collected the books known 
as the Avesta. Ardesliir’s religious restoration was 
avowedly made for political reasons, and with the view 
of binding togetlier the newly-founded empire of the 
Sassauides by a common faith. It seems to have given 
a good deal of oftence to the older Persian nobles, and it 
Avas very likely among these that Main found his first 
converts. The latcu* Manichseans boasted that he converted 
to his doctrines Ardeshir’s successor, Shapur or Sapor, the 
conqueror of the Emperor Valerian, and also the next king, 
Hormuz or Hormisdas, who reigned only a few months. 
This is evidently an exaggeration, but may cover the fact 

^ The summary of Maues’ history here given is mainly taken from 
Kochat, Essai sur Mani et sa Doctrine, Geneve, 1897, where the account 
given by the Christian Fathers is harmonized with that of the 
Mahommedan writers quoted by Flugel, Mani, seine Lehre und seme 
Schriften, Leipzig, 1862, and Kessler, Mani, Berlin, 1889. Cf. Baur, 
Die Manicliaisclie Meligiomystem, Tubingen, 1831.. : 
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that he obtained a hearing from one or per 
these kings. The result of tliis was that lie 
from Persia, and spent tlie rest of his lif 
India, China, and Turkestan, in all which 
made many converts. On the accession of 
third king from Ardesliir, he returned to 
failing, it is said, to support the ordeal of m 
which lie was subjected, was put to death, 
beheading.^ 

ilani’s death was followed hy a fierce pers 
followers, which was repeated sooner or la 
peerv eonntrv wliere they were found. It is s 


^ See note on previous page. 

* Cumonfc, Textes et Momiments rdatifi aux If^ateres du Mithm^ 
Bruxelles, 1896, etc., t. ii, p. 146. Cl PSBA., Hay, 1912, pp. 125 sqq. 

^ de Stoop, Bet Diffusion dn Manickaismfi dans VEra'pirt romain^ Gand, 
1909, p. 34, The date of the edict is there shown to be 296. 
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^ Ammiauus Marcellintis, bk. xv, c. 13. 

- de Sfcoop, op. cit., ch. iii. 

^ 1, C. Babttt, PrmUlkny Paris, 1909, App. iv. 

* Gibbon, De<^im aitd F<Ml (Buryis ed-b vpi aii, p. 152. 
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the Court of Cousiaiitiiiople/ whiie those of lesser rank 
were as frequently sought out and exiled in Imtches from 
the Western Empire. The vigilance of the Inquisitors, 
however, liiade it incumbent on them to keep their 
liiissionaiy efforts secret, wliile in the Far East any 
persecution of tliern can only have been sporadic. In 
[)lace.s like Turkestan and China they were probablj-^ left 
unmolested, and it was here doubtless tliat they had their 
chance of orgain'zing tliemseh'es into a regular church. 
This implied, as we shall see later, the sending out of 
missionaries to spread the faith in tlie neighbouring 
countries; and the invasion of the Mahomniedans in the 
seveiitli century dropped, as it were, a veil between -wluit 
was till then the Persian Empire and Europe. Hence 
wlien the Macedonian Emperors of Byzantium began to 
wrest Western Asia from the feeble liands of Haruii 
al-Rashid’s successors, they found the non-Moslems of 
Mesopotamia, Armenia, and Asia Minor entirely given over 
to a heresy called the Paulician from its supposed con- 
nexion with the Apostle Paul. Whetlier these Paulicians 
really were, as the emperors said, Alan iclj mans pure and 
simple, or whetlier they only sheltered the Alaniclimans 
among tliem, seems impossible to say, nor does it greatly 
matter for the present purpose. It is at any rate certain 
that in the middle of the eiglith century the Ernperoi* 
Constantine Copronymos, who is said to have been in 
sympathy with them, made an expedition into Armenia 
and transported a great number of them from W^estern 
Asia to Constantinople and Thrace.^ Here, in the country 
which, is now the seat of war, they prospered exceedingly, 
and succeeded in converting many of the Bulgarian tribes 
to their doctrines. In the tentli century the Emperor 
John Zimiskes followed this up by transplanting a still 
larger colony to the same place, to whom he handed 

^ The ca.se of Barsymes meotioned later (v. note on p. 86) is typical. 

^ Gibbon, op. cit, vol. vi, p. 121. 
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ov<R* tlie city of Pliilippopolis and promised toleratiori.'^ 
While still keeping up eoiTespoiidence with the Panlieiaus 
of Armenia, the new colonists sent out missionaries along 
the northern shore of the Mediterranean, who met with 
much sneee>S8 in the Soiitli of France and in Italy. Tliere 
followed upon this what Macaulay described in a well- 
known passage as ‘'the first great rising-up of the 
human intellect against the spiritual domination of Eome 
All Southern Europe is said ta liave been parcelled out 
into Manichcean dioc(\ses whose bisliops paid alh'giance to 
a Maiiicluean Pope seated in Bulgaria. Six iMauiclueans 
were burned alivt^ in Orleans, two in our own city of York. 
11 1.0 institution of the ilendicaiit Orders, the revival of 
the Im.piisition, and the Albigensian crusade of (hmMontfort. 
were necessaiy before Manichmism in Europe was again 
driven under tlie surface, wl-iere it lurked peihaps down 
to tiie outbreak of the German Keformation.*’ 

This dismal histoi-y of nine centuries' persecution makes 
one ask wliat tliere was about the Mauiclueau doctrines 
tliat was so sliocking to the rulers of tlie European world. 
The Manielueans were what are called dualists, that is to 
say, they taught that tlie universe sprang fr<.mi two 
opposing principles. It consisted, according to them, of 
Light, which extended witliout end upward and on each 
side. Below this was .Darkness, wliieh extended without 

^ (Ubbon, op. cit. , vol. vi, p. 121 ; see also App. vi, The Paulician Heresy. 

" Carl Schmidt, et Doctrine de la Sccie des Catharea on Athifjfoia^ 

Paris, 1840, passim. Coriyheare, The Key of Truths Oxford, 1898, 
pp. cxxx-li, is excellent for the history of the Paulieians and of their 
relations with other sects. Mr. Conybeare tries hard to prove that the 
Paulieians were not Alanichanuis. It is possible that there were many 
sects iuiiong them, but lie quotes (p. cxI} the statenient of Eckbart, 
Hishoj) of Cologne in 1160, that the Cathars of his time used to celebrate 
the festival of the Bcma or anniversary of the death of Manes. 
.H. C. Lea, History of the Inquisition, in the Middle Agm^ London, 1888, 
vol. ii, says (pp. 91-2) that the Cathars of Languedoc believed in 
transmigration, and wore the sacred thread of Zoroaster. In the 
“Ritual of the Aibigeois'h given in App. vi to Mr. Conyl>eare\s book, 
is a confession of sins much resembling the KhnaMmnifL 
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omplicated process, wliicli like tlie rest of tlie story swuih 
r> be founded on the astronomical ideas of some primitive 
icople. Tlie souls of men, animals, and plants are light 
,nd their bodies darkness or matter. A great wheel 
(piipped with twelve buckets or vases like an Egyptian 
akJdijeh or water-wheel is said to be constantly turning 
letween earth and sky, carrying up with it the souls or 
.ortions of light as they are won from the mixture. ^ They 
lischarge their contents into the sun and moon, which are 
lescrilwd as ships, or rather ferry-boats, sailing backwards 

iiid forwards upon the ocean of other or the upper air. 
Those empty their burden into the column of glory always 
mounting from this world to the realm of light, bearing 
with it the prai.ses, the hymns of gratitude, and the good 
deeds of men. When all the light is thus won, the angel 
who now bears the earth on bis shoulders will fly back to 
the realm of light, and a tire will break out wbieli will 
consume the world. Thus the separation between^ the 
light and the darkness will once more he complete.^ 
"Now these fantastic notions — nearly all of wliieh, 

I think, could be traced back to the ideas current in 
Babylonia many millennia before Christ— must have been 
very shocking to those who in the reign of Diocletian had 
.shown thems'elves -ready to die for the Christian faith. 
They transferred the responsibility for the evil which is 
in the world from the shoulders of man to the God of Light. 
If the Fir-st Sian was defeated in his .struggle with Satan, 
the blame must rest, not on his disobedience, as is the 
case with Adam in the Book of Genesis, hut on the deity 
who sent him into battle imperfectly equipped— in the 
same way that if a country were to be defeated m war 
at the present time its citizens would blame, we may hope, 
not their soldiers, but the War Minister who persuaded 
them to trust to an army too small for its purpose.^ But 
M4ni would no doubt have replied to any accusation of 
1 See Eoohat, op. eifc., for fwr these Btatements. ^ . 
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blaspheiriy that he did not claim to be a Christian in 
tlie ordinary sense oE the term. Wliat he aimed at was 
the establislimeiit, Dot of Gliristianity as professed by tlie 
Catholics, blit of a faith which sliould blend Christianity 
with two older religions. He jiuts it quite plain]}' in a book 
called Shjjpitntkhan, said to have been composed by him 
for the benefit of that king Sapor who exiled him. In this 
book, wliieh is quoted by the Mahommedan Al-Biruni of 
Khiva, who wrote at the beginning of tlie eleventh century, 
he saj^s: '-'Wisdom and deeds have always from time to 
time been brought to mankind by the messengers of God. 
So in one age they have been brought by the messenger 
called Buddha to India, in another by Zoroaster to Persia, 
in another by Jesus to tlie West. Thereupon this revelation 
has come down, this prophecy in this last age through me, 
ilani, tlje messenger of the God of Truth, to Babylonia.”^ 
We see, then, that his aim was not so much to found a new 
faitli as to reconcile the tliree great religions, i.e. those of 
Zoroaster, Buddlia, and Christ, wliich tlieii shared the 
civilized world between them. Hence his object was quite 
as much political as religious, and this explains why he so 
constantly strove — as it turned out to his own undoing — 
to get his doctrine adopted by kings and emperors. The 
rulers of tlie two great world-empires ‘of tlie time — "the 
two eyes of the human race as a Persian ambassador to 
Diocletian's Court called them - — Ardeshir and Sliapur on 
the one side, and Diocletian and Constantine on the other, 
had all shown themselves quite alive to the importance 
of the political side of religion in the struggle betiveen 
them tliat lasted down to the Mahommedan conquest. 
Thus Mollis effort was at least well-timed. 

How he and his successors hoped to achieve their 
pui-pose has hitherto been very doubtful because of the 

^ Al-Biriinl, Chronology of Ancient JVaiio7ie (Sachau’s eel.), London, 
1879, p. 190. 

- Cnmont, Les Mdigmis Orie^italea duns le Payanisme romain, Paris, 
1906, p, 164. 
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aliiiosfc coiiipletR disappearance of their writings, ifaiii- 
ehfeisiii, in the West at any rate, wa.-s an extremely literary 
faitli : and the llaiiicljaian missionaries seem to liave 
trusted fpiite as iiincli to their pens as to tle'ir tongues 
to convince people. They gave themselves a free Inind 
by rejecting entirely the Old Testament, wliich tliey 
declared to be the work of the Devil, and everythiiig 
in tlie Xew which referred to the birth of Clirist. His 
observance of tlie Jewisli law, His baptism, temptation, or 
[)assion. This left hardly anytliing of the Chi'istian 
Scriptures but parts of tlie Elpistles, (‘specially tliose of 
St. f'aid : but tliew made up for tliis concocting a 
whole series of gospels, acts, and apocalypsc-s, whieli tlit*y 
attributed by n literary device, wliicli in tliose days 
brought no disgrace with, it, to (>ne or other of the 
Apostles.^ St. Augustine, once a Manieluean himself, 
speaks feelingly of the swarij.is of beautiful Manieluean 
books, “ so numerous, so large, so costly,"’ as lie says, 
which the sect possessed. Unfortunately, he winds up 
this description, whieli would make any antiquarian’s 
mouth water, by the advice to burn them all;- and the 
Inquisitors carried out his suggestion onlj' too thoroughly. 
Such copies of tlie pseud epigraph! cal books of the 
Maniclueans as have survived have been in tlie phrase 
of the time “ made ortliodox ”, that is to say, have 
been altered so as to take out of them everything 
distinctly Manieluean. All their other writings in Greek 
or Latin were destroyed ; and so carefully was this done 
that our only knowledge of Manicliiean opinions until 
lately was derived from the controversial books of the 
Catholic writers in Roman times who set about to refute 
them, and the proceedings of the Dominican Inquisitors, 
who laboured in the Middle Ages to exterminate them. 

^ de Stoop, op. cit., pp. 1.27 sqq. Dufourcq, de 3£aiiichimmo apnd 
Laiinos, Paris, 1900, pp. 32 sqq. 

“ Contra FmiBtumihV. mU c, 14. 
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In the last century some ne-vv sources, iiowever, were 
tapped. Sir Henry Rawlinson, in 1868, drew attention 
to the Ventiges of the chronologist Al-Biruni, which, as has 
been said, contained a small fragment of the w-ords of 
Mani himself. The learned Fliigel, a few years earlier, 
also publi.shed the Arabic test and translation of the work 
of (jn-Nadim generally called the Fihrid, which contained 
copious estraets from the writings either of Mani or of 
some of his successors ; and this was followed up by the 
late Professor Kessler, who published in 1889 the first 
part of a work unfortunately left unfinished at his death, 
collating en-Nadim’s statements with those found in many 
other Christian and Mahominedan writers in Arabic and 
Syriac, as also with the Greek formulas of abjuration 
employed by the Catholic Church when “receiving 
a convert from Manichieism.^ Lastly, in 1898, M. Pognon, 
the French Consul at Aleppo, worthily keeping up the 
learned tradition of Botta and de Sarzec, published the 
Syriac text and translation of part of the Nestorian bishop 
Theodore bar Khuni’s Book of Scholia written at Kashgar 
f' , - not later than the eighth century, and containing much 
information about the Manichsean doctrines.® These docu- 
ments, although very valuable, were, of course, open to the 
same olijection as our eaidier sources, that is to say, they 
represented, not what the Manichmans said, but what their 
adversaries said they said. Our experience of the ethics 
of religious controversy led one to fancy that these might 
lie two very different things. 

All these doubts have been put an end to by the 
discoveries of the last few years. As appears from Professor 
von Le Coq’s account of them in the Society’s Journal^ 
in 1902 and again in 1904 expeditions were sent, mainly 
by the generasity of the German Emperor, to the oasis of 

^ Foy^acliungen iiher die Manichdische Religion, 

■ f; - ImcHptmis Mandaites des Qoupeade KJmiabir, Paris, 1898. 

a' ® JRAS., 1909, pp. 299 sqq. 
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Turfan in Cliinese Turkestan. The first of tliese resulted 
in the discovery of a great heap of MSS., which iJr. Franz 
Midler, of Berlin, recognized as written in a variety of 
the Estrangelo script used exclusively hy the Manicliaeans. 
The publication of these texts with Dr. Muller’s translation 
left no doubt possible that we liere had texts written 
at some time l‘>efore the tentli century for the use of 
a large 3Ianich?,ean coimnunity ; and the second German 
expedition discovered in addition a quantity of Manichaain 
wall-paintings, including one whicli may be a picture of 
Mani himself, miniatures, painted flags like those used 
hy Buddhists hmt bearing Manicha^an inscriptions, and 
more Manichaian MSS. The Russian archaiologists, wlio 
were tlie first to disco vei- tlie treasures of Turfan, also 
obtained MSS. of the same kind ; and in 1907 Dr. ( now 
Sir) Marc Aiirel Stein succeeded in obtaining in the oasis 
of Tim-liuang in the Chinese province of Kan-su access 
to anotlier hoard of similar MSS. in the caves known as 
tlie Grotto of the Thousand Buddhas. A Frencli expedi- 
tion in 1908, under Count d'Ollone, also gave good results, 
and led to tlie remainder of the MSS. at Tun-huang lieing 
removed to the National Library at Pekin for safe custody. 
All the Manichiean documents hitherto discovered are either 
in tlie Uigur dialect of Tatar or Turkish, in another dialect 
called after one of Alexander s provinces Sogdian,in Pahlavi, 
or in Chinese. Nearly all are in the Manicluean script, the 
key to whicli we owe, I think, to Dr. Franz Mtiller. 

Now it is not given to everyone to wrestle with these 
strange tongues, even if most of these documents were 
not -written in what is in effect cryptography ; and for 
the moment we are more concerned with tlieir translations 
than witli the originals. These are coming out rather 
slowly ; but more than 1,000 of the Turfan fragments 
have been translated into German by Professor Mtiller, 
and are appearing in the Abhandlungen of the Royal 
Pru.ssian Academy of Sciences. These Tramactiom are 
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of course in the British Museum, hut it is A'er.y difficult 
to o-et hold of a copy elsewhere. A .suinnuuy of t ie 
contents of those fragments which liad appeaivd up <> 
the date of publication is to be found in the last w ituin 
of the Encycloixvdui Britannica from the pen, . tuim, 
of Mr. Conybeare, and will be of great help to 
n-ho wishe,s to study them. They consist mostly o! 
Manichaian prayers and hymns, but owing to the way 
in which the paper rolls on which they arc written 
have been rolled up, the titles of all of them are 
mi.ssing. It is notoriously unsafe to deduce creeds or 
doctrines from devotional exercises, and it might le 
hard to make much of these fragments taken alone. 
Luckily, however, at both Turfan and Tuii-huang several 
copies were found of a document called Kkuasiwinift, 
which turned out to be the Litany or Confession of Sms 
which the lowest order of Manichman believers wmv 
accu.stomed to recite ritually at certain seasons with 
a prayer that the sins there set out might be “ remitted . 
The veteran Russian scholar, Profe.ssor Radloffi, publi.slied 
in 1909 a translation of this from a copy in Uigur 
characters now in St. Petersburg.^ Last year Prolessoi 
von Le Coq, the leader of the last Pru.ssian expeditioii 
to Turkestan, who saw reason to disagree with some <d. 
Professor Radloff’s version, published in the Society' ’s 
JouTW.ll a fresh tran.slation made from the copi’’ obtained 
by Sir Marc Aurel Stein at Tun-huang, also in the latar 
language and the Uigur dialect, but, unlike Professoi 
Radlofl’s, written in Manichsean script.'^ With this he ha.s 
collated the fragments of the same Litany now in Berlin, 
and the fact that we have here three different sources 
to’draw from gives us a confidence in our own text which 
we could not have if it depended on one MS. only. It is also 
a most important document for the study of Manicliadsni ; 

1 OhiictstuOiTiitj ,docs Btissgchet d&i' St. Petersburg, 1900. 
j .IRAS., April, 1911. 
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because, wlule it contains a sort of recapitulation of tlie 
Manichiean ideas on the origin of the world summarized 
above, it also, in its recitals of the different sins repented 
of, slrows what were the Afanichsean ethics or morals, and 
gives us much insight into the organization and the ritual 
practices — fasts, services, and so on — of the Manichasan 
Church. But this is not all. One of the documents 
from Tiin-huang sent to Pekin in the belief that it was 
a Buddhist text, turns out to be a long doctrinal treatise 
or sermon written in the Chinese character and language 
for the edification, probably, of Chinese converts to Mani- 
chfeism. It purports to bo a conversation in the form of 
a Buddhist siutra between M4nl himself and his disciple 
Addas, who is described by the Christian Fathers as his 
Apostle to the East. It was first translated into modern 
Chinese — its date must be earlier than the year 1035, 
when the cave in which it was found by Sir Marc Stein 
was bricked up by the learned Chinese Mr. Lo-Tchen-yu, 
and is now being published in the Jourtml Asiettique by 
MM. Edouard Chavannes and Paul Pelliot, the last of 
whom was a member of Count d’Ollone’s e.xpedition.^ 
With these three categories of documents we have at last 
a mass of first-hand material for the study of Maniehseism. 

It would take a very long time to describe in detail 
all that these documents teach us. But it should be said 
that they confirm in nearly every point all that the 
Christian and Mahommedan writers have said about 
Manich8ei.sm. We are so accustomed to discount what 
religious opponents say of each other’s doctrines and 
practices, that no one would have been surprised if ^ it 
had turned out that those of the Manichmns were quite 
different from what their contemporaries said they were. 

‘ Mr. Dermistoun Ross .said afc the meeting that further investigation 

had made this date 300 years later. 

“Un Traite Maniohten retrouve en Chme” : Jourivd A»iaiiqM tor 
November-Deoember, 1911. This is the first part only. It is hoped 
that the conclusion of the article will shortly follow. 

JKAS. 1913. . ® . 
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But it is not so. With very trifling exceptions, all tlnU'- 
the Christian Fathers, beginning witli St. Augustine, the 
Mahomniedan writers who were brought into contact witli 
them in the East soon after the Arab iin'usion of the 
seventh century, and tlio Inquisitors of Provence, and 
Languedoc, who in the Middle Ages practically dro\'e 
thein out of Europe— all that these writers said about 
them turns out to be literally true ; and it is clear tliat 
although these opponents of Mauiclneism extenuated 
nothing, yet that they set doAvn nought in malice.^ 
When "one thinks of the way in which Catholic anil 
Protestant controversialists still misrepresent each other’s 
doctrines, one is inclined to wonder why the religious 
disputants of the first Christian millennium should have 
been so much fairer to their adversaries than those of the 
second.- 

Another point that comes out very clearly is^that the 
rulers of those times — Persian Shahs, Roman Rmperois, 
and Catliolic Popes— knew very well what they ^vere aboxit 
when they persecuted Maniclueism to the death. Mani- 
cliEeism was not only a religion, but it was what ^most 
Europeans think exists only in Hetion— a perfectly efficient 
and capable secret society. Whether this secrecy was 
forced upon the Manichseans by persecution, or whether, 
as seems more probable, it was from the first the ideal 
set up by Mani, it is now impossible to say ; but the 
whole organization of the ManichcBan Church seems 

J It has been pointed out to me that a passage in the Fihrld (Fliigel, 
op. cit, p. 100) makes Manes say that Jesus was a devil. It is, I tliink, 
plain that he is here recording the opinion, not of Manes, but of some 
late sect of his followers, and this may be due to the fact that Manes 
belonged, in his youth, to the Mugtasilah, who said tiiat Jesus was 
a fiend, who had obtained baptism from St. John Baptist by a tiick. 
It is directly contradicted by an earlier statement in the Fihrist that 
Manes announced himself to be the Paraclete, whose coming had been 
predicted by Jesus as good news {Fliigel, op. cit., p. So). 

2 The existence and popularity of the Maniclijnan books at the time 
may of course account for much. 
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designed witli an eye to its preservation. Tlie adherents 
of Maniclaeism were divided into five orders — five being, 
as we liave already vseen, a sort of sacred number among 
tliein. Tlie tliree higher ones are difficult to describe with 
certainty, because there is as yet no veiy clear evidence to be 
drawn from our documents concerning them. En-Neidiin^ 
whose information is generally to be trusted, says outriglit 
that there were five ‘^degrees” in Manichaiisni, which, were 
in their order — 

1. The Masters or Sons of Gentleness. 

2. The Sun-enliglitened or Sons of Knowledge. 

3. The Priests or Sons of Intelligence. 

4. The True or Sons of Discretion (i.e. Secrecy). 

5. Tlie Hearers or Sons of Inquiry or Discernment. 

These alternative titles (Sons of Gentleness, etc.) 
correspond in name to the Five Worlds of Light over 
which the King of the Paradise of Liglit rules, and which, 
it will he remembered, he did not wish to send against Satan. 
On the other hand, St. Augustine says that there were in 
the Manichman Church twelve masters in imitation of 
tlie twelve Apostles, with a tliirteenth ruling over them 
and representing Mani himself. Then came seventy-two 
bishops, and below tliem again an apparently unlimited 
number of priests and deacons.^ The Chinese document 
confirms this, in so far as it speaks of a chief of the 
religion ” or Pope and also of certain masters ”, who are 
also mentioned in the Turfan texts.- But there is nothing 
to show whether these masters” correspond to the 
liighest degree of En-Nadim, or whether they with the 
Pope and the bishops were not a separate hierarchy chosen 
out of the fourth order or degree of Manicli^ans.^ It 


^ The correspondence between the ^‘degrees” of Manieliseism and 
the worlds of light appears in the Fihrist (Plugel, op, cit., p. 95). 
For St. Angnstine’s division of the sect see his de Haeresibns, c. 46. 

- Journal Adatique, nU p. 581, and n. 

^ See de Stoop, op. cit,, p. 35, and n. 2,. , 



particularly good evidence on tms pomt, 

than one of the Perfects in Languedoc turned, so to speak, 
kino-’s evidence, were converted to Catholicisui, rose to t le 
rank of Inquisitor, and helped in that capacity to settle 
the Practioa, which down to tlie abolition of the Holy 
OflSice in Spain remained, and for aught we know still 
remains, the authoritative code of Inquisitorial Lawd All 
writers agree that it was these Perfects wlio were the 
missionaries of the sect. and that they were compelled by 
an ordinance going back to Man! himself never to rest in 
one place, but to wander perpetually through all lands, 
there to spread the faithd They comprised both men and 
women, but might never marry nor be given in marriage ; 
and the Inquisitors say that, while they were never either 
to touch or be touched by one of the opposite sox, they 
were never to be alone by niglit or by day. Tliey were 
to take only one meal a day, and this might never inclnde 
meat, eggs, or strong drink, although fish was not forbidden 
to them. They were always to be gentle and Iiuiiible 
in their demeanour, and might w^ear only one garment 
a year, which must be black in colour ; while they might 
do no work and possess no money nor other property, 
Anf.irelv bv the aliiis of the fifth 
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orcler.^ Finally, they were never to take the life of 
even a vegetable, and were not to annoy or distress the 
smallest animal. The austerities they practised liad such 
an effect on them that the Inquisitors declared they could 
alwaj^s recognize a Perfect by the paleness of his or tier 
face. This was also noticed by the Fathers, one of whom 
seems to have disbelieved without reason in the sincerity 
of the Perfect, since he spitefully hints that pallor can be 
]>roduced by other means tlian fasting.^ 

We come to tlie lowest and largest order of Manichseans, 
called tlie Auditors or Hearers, of wlioin fewer sacrifices 
were required. En-Nadim puts it quite plainly wlien he 
quotes from some unnamed Maniclniean book, that anyone 
who is filled with love for the faith, but does not feel- 
strong enough to conquer all desire and greed, can become 
a Hearer if he be willing to protect tlie Manichmaii religion 
and the Perfect. The new documents, particularlj^ the 
7i7/uccs‘^iuc?i///,inake it quite clear that the Hearer had also 
tokeepAhe ten commandments of Maui, which are: not 
to pray to idols, not to lie, to abstain from avarice, murder, 
adultery, and theft, from false doctrine and magic, from 
doubt, and from idleness.^ He also had to make daily 
certain prayers and fasts, some lasting for two days and 
one for at least a month ; and if, say the Inquisitors, he 
commits any sins, he is to confess them before the whole 
congregation.^ Tliis seems to suggest the white sheet and 
penitential bench, and it was so understood until the 
publication of the Kkimstuanift showed us that it really 
meant tlie recital of the Litany of that name. But the 
main difference between the Perfect and the Hearer was 

^ Cf. Journal Asiatiqnti ubi cit., p. 576, n. 2, and p. 577, n. 4, and 
Schmidt, op. cit., p. 94. The sociuB or companion was not bound to be 
a Perfect. , " 

^ Cyril of Jerusalem. Cf. de Stoop, op. cit., p. 20, n, 4. 

Kessler, op, cit., p. 398. 

^ Schmidt, op. cit., vol. ii, p, 99; Maitland, Facts and Documents 
relating to the, Alhigenses^ London, 1832, p. 141. . . , ^ .. 
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in tlieir supposed lot after deatli. While the soiii oL the 
Perfect is conducted by a god of light and a lH\‘iiitil.ul 
virgin to tlie Column of Praises, wliicli bears him to the 
Heaven ot the First Man, that of the Hearer remains on 
earth, passing by five successive transmigrations into the 
bodies of man or other animals, and in the intervals oi 
these transmigrations rests in a state like that of a 
sleeping man who is haunted by frightful dreams. When 
these transmigrations are complete he becomes a Perfect ; 
but if in the meantime tlie end of the world should come, 
we gather that lie will be cast into the Darkness to live 
for ever witli Satan and his })osts.^ 

One curious charge against the Manichmans is disproved 
by the new documents. The Inquisitors insisted that the 
Heavers among them might outwardly profess any religion 
they pleased, so long as they held fast the Manichgean 
faith in secret. This appears incredible when we remember 
that, as Macaulay tells us, the hatred of the Manichmans 
for Catholicism was so openly marked that “ Viler tlian 
a priest!” and “I would as soon be a priest as do 
so-and-so” in their time of power became everyday 
expressions in Southern Europe. But the Turkestan 
MSS. show that the Mauicliseans liad a much more subtle 
scheme of propaganda than mere concealment of their 
doctrines. The First Man or Ai'chetype whom they figured 
as entlironed in the heaven immediately above us, waiting 
mournfully but patiently for the time when all the light 
should be restored to his kingdom,^ seems to liave 
changed his name according to the beliefs of the people 
among whom the Manichaeans were working for converts. 

^ Kessler, pp. 398-9. Ifc is even possible that he was supposed to 
rise higher in the scale of being. Barsymes, the moneylender protected 
by Theodora (Procopius, Anecdota, cap. xxii ; de Stoop, op. cit. , p. 84), 
cannot duriug most of his life have been anything but a Hearer. But in 
one of the Turfan fragments he is invoked as the Lord Barsymes ”, an 
epithet reserved for the Messengers ’’ of the Light like Buddha, Jesus, 
and MAni. 

St. Augustine, coiUra FamL, bk. xx, c. 17. 
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In the Africa of St. Augustine's time they called Ijiin 
Jesus — tliat Jesus 'patihilis or suffering Jesus wlio, tliey 
said, bad no cause to be crucified, because His memljers 
^\'ere even now lianging from every tree, being dispersed 
through the plants and animals of the whole world, and 
suffering until they sliould once again be united with Him. 
But in the Tatar Klmastimnift, which no doubt goes back 
to a Pahlavi original, he is called Ormiizd, the god of light, 
who in the Avesta fights against Ahriman, wdiom he will 
one day coiiquerJ So, too, in tlie Chinese treatise, the 
.King of the Paradise of Liglit appears as '' the Great Hoh" 
One '' or the Venerable ", perhaps the oldest of the lights: 
but in the Turfan texts as Zervan or Tiine,^ that being 
who in the Shah Yezdegerd’s version of Mazdeism was 
said to liave preceded and given birth to both Orinuzd and 
Ahriman. Tliere was even among tlie African Maniclneans 
an attempt, according to the Fathers, to show that they 
too had a Trinity corresponding to the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit of tlie Catliolic Church,'^ and in the Chinese 
text we find Mani spoken of as the Tathagata, an 
expression generally con fined to Sakyainuni or Gotama 
Buddha."^ Thus the Manichaeans could tell the Christians 
that they wei*e the only true Christians, the followers of 
Zoroaster that they were the only true Zoroastrians, and 
the Buddhists that they were the only true Buddhists, 
while at the same time they were trying to undermine all 
these faiths. In this way they carried out St. Paul’s 
injunction to be all things to all men. 

These and other facts, too long to describe, show 
that Manichseism was a real danger to the State as 

^ See Journal Aaiatique, uhi dt., p. 513, n. 1. 

" Muller, Ilandschriften Reste a^ts Tnrfan^ Berlin, 1904, Fr. 4. 
Cf. Khuasfcuanift ” : JRAS., 1911, p. 281. The different allusions to 
this god in Manichaiism are brought together by Chavaunes & Pelliot 
in Journal Asiaiiq^ie, uhi cit., pp. 542-3, n. 2. 

St. Augustine, contra FausL^ bk. xx, nn. 2 and 6. Cf. Muller, 
op. cit., p. 74. 

Journal Adatiqiie,^ uhi cit, p. 587, u. 2. 
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well as to the Church. Tlie late Henry Lea, in his very 
thorough and well<lociunenteTl ffiaifon/ of ilie hiqu/is’dion, 
which is full of information as to tlie Manielneans of the 
lliddle Ag'es, says that if it had been allowed to ilonrisli 
unchecked it would have destroyed tlie institul-ion of the 
family and have finally endangered the existence of tlie 
human race. He evidently refers to the strict eoliliacy 
enjoined on the Perfect ; but as this order was confined to 
a very small number of Manicheeans — it is said that tliere 
were never more than a few thousand Perfects at any one 
time in Europe it must have liad far less effect in that 
way than the Catholic institution of monachism. But 
Manfs apparent aim was not to extinguish the human race, 
but to subject it to a priestlj^- tju-anny of the worst kind. 
All the accusations of priestcraft which Protestant contro- 
versialists or the writers of romances have made against 
the Jesuit order seem to be justified against the Manieliman 
Perfects. A tiny minority, cliosen by co-optation, and 
subject to no authority but tliat of possibly unknown 
beads, were to liave absolute control over the whole 
community, and were to exercise power all tlie more 
dangerous because it was used in secret. The Perfects, 
too, had a sanction attached to tlieir commands which 
the Jesuits never claimed. The Inquisitors found tliat 
the Hearers not only obeyed them in spiritual matters, 
but took their advice in all others ; and generally paid 
them what seemed to be exaggerated respect. The new 
documents show that for this there was very good reason. 
St. Augustine mentions more than once tliat by merely 
passing into the bodies of the Elect the food which the 

^ Rainedo Sacchone, the Perfect turned Inquisitor mentioned above, 
says {in 1240) that there were only 4,000 Perfects in the whole of Europe. 
See Schmidt, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 96. As the Slav countries, especially 
Bosnia, were full of them, these numbers leave very few for Languedoc. 
At the great synod or gathering of the Manichfleans at the Chllteau 
de Pieussan in 1225 there were more than 100 Perfects (ibid., p. 290), 
and this seems to have, been the maximum possible (cf. ibid., p. 292). 
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lano-uao’e extant which ijo back to the cjirly Oiiristiaii 
centuries and have certain]}" escaped the making' 
orthodox ” process. Tliese are the Pi^^l is now in the 

British Museum and the Bruce Pwpjjvus in the fk)d!eiiin 
at Oxford. Botli are in Coptic, but I gav(‘ rc^asons in 
a study of them, publislied nineteen j'cars ior 

thinking that they were originally Avritten in ; and 

this is admitted by M. AmMineau, of the. Sorbonue, and 
Dr. Karl Schmidt, of the University of Berlin, who 
have since published translations of them into French 
and German respectively. Both books are ostensibl}' 
written by Christian Gnostics, and I liave said that the 
earliest of them may well be the work of Valentinus, the 
great Gnostic teacher of Hadrian’s time, who flourislied 
about a century and a half before Mfc\ni. But the 
phraseology of this work, which we may call the vstory of 
Pistis Sophia, bears tlie most extraordinary likeness to 
that of the new Manicluean texts. Light is evcrywliere 
used in it as synonymous with the divine or good; the 
main narrative tells how the lieroine, a spirit of light, is 
entrapped and held captive by the demons of darkness in 
much the same manner as the First Man of ]\Iani; and she 
effects her deliverance by singing hymns of penitene<‘ 
closely resembling the KhuastutmifL The sun and moon 
are also described in the Pistis So27Jii(t as ships employed 
in the redemption of the light, this world is spoken of as 
the Kerasmos or confusion of light Avith matter, and the 
burning up of the Avorld and the shutting out of tliose AAdio 
have not procured in time tlieir translation to the Heaven 
of Liglit, figure in both documents. But beyond all this, 
many of the personages in the drama seem to be the same 
here as those in the Manichman texts. The five worlds of 
the King of Liglit, here called the Five Parastatm or 
Helpers, are described in the Pistis Sophia, and Jesus 
promises His twelve Apostles that when the Avorld is 

^ Scottkh Me,view, July, 1893, pp. 133 sqq. 
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■coiisuDied they sliall rei^n with him as kiugs in the last 
Parastate8. A god or power of light called leu, who liere 
•appears as tlie Deuiiurge, Grand Architect, or arranger of 
tlie Kerasiiios, is once called in the Pistis Sophia the First 
^lan ; other powers of light, called in the vsame document 
the Five Trees, whose functions are nowhere explained, 
reappear and play an important part in the Chinese 
treatise : and a pair of “ Twin Saviours wlio are 
repeatedlj.^ mentioned but never described in the Pistis 
.Sop)lda proper, seem to correspond to a similar pair of twins 
•called the Appellant and Respondent in the Turfan and 
Tun-huang texts. In the Bruce Papyrus, which I have 
■shown belongs to the same school as tlie Pistis Sophia, 
there are also many feiitures wliich at first sight appear 
distinctly ]\Ianich?ean ; and the name of one of the po\vers 
of light tliere given as “Afredon the good” seems to 
correspond to an angel called “ Fredon the good ” in one of 
Dr. Muller’s Turfan texts ; while the Maniclncan doctrine 
•oi' transmigration, or the passage of the lower order of 
initiates’ souls into other bodies, is also given dn one of tlie 
documents of the l^istis Sophia, These resemblances can 
of course be accounted for in more ways than one. Ibn 
Daisfcin or Bardesanes was a disciple of Valentinus, and was 
for a long time all-powerful in the Christian Churches of 
Mesopotamia and especially of Edessa. Hence Manx would 
natural] jT- have come in direct contact with his teaching, 
and through him with that of Valentinus, and may have 
borrowed from tlie writings of this last as freely as he did 
from the Zoroastrian and the Buddhist Scriptures. On the 
•other Iiand, the Pistis Sophia and the Bruce Papyriis, the 
handwriting of which shows that they were transcribed 
at a fairly late date, may have been composed after the 
Manicha^an texts, and in that case may have borrowed from 
them. I do not myself consider this likely; but I have 
sliown that the Pistis Sophia is not all composed, as was 
once thought, by the same writer, and mhludes at least six 

|;,iT ** 1 
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documents of different if related origin.^ It may even I)e 
a inaiuial of extracts coinpo>se.d for tlie benefit of soni(‘. 
Inquisitor or heresiologist ; and lienee it is possible tliat 
extracts from a treatise by a fairly late Manichecan 
writer may have slipped in among others of a,n ea,rlier 
date. Finally, there is the possibility that neither the 
system of the l^istis SopJtict nor that of Manx is original, 
but are borrowed, phraseology and all, from some older 
belief and it will take a good deal of careful com- 
parison befoi*e one can tell which of these three hypotheses 
is the most probable. This is only an example of the 
many questions raised and perhaps solved by the new 
documents. 

Apart from this, the importance of tlie study of 
Manich^ism now made possible is manifest. Up to tlie 
middle of the nineteenth century it formed one of the 
battle-grounds between Catholic and Protestant, and most 
Protestant controversialists claimed the Albigeois of 
Languedoc as their spiritual predecessors on the ground 
that any body hostile to Rome must ho a friend to her 
enemies. To this the Catholics retorted that they had 
always been of the same opinion, and tluit as the 
Albigeois were Manicliseans, it followed that their 

■■■—O'.""' 

Protestant successors were so too. Later, when the 
Oxford Movement revived the study of tlie Fathers, it 
was seen that the Manichfcan aims and doctrines were 
not those wliich any Christian Churcli would wish to 
profess, and the claim of any kinship between them and 
those of the German Reformers was tacitly dropped. 
Mr. Conybeare, in his Key of Trnth (p. cl), seeks indeed 
to show that there is an actual historical coimexioix 
between the Unitarians and Baptists of England and 
America and the Paulicians of Armenia ; but this is 

^ Scottish RevieWy %ihi cii,^ pp. n^6-7. 

^ Such as the Babylonian. See Bousset, Jlauptprobleme der Gnodsy 
Gottingen, 1907, 
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another matter, and the evidence that he offers in support 
of his view is not very strong. 

Meanwhile, there is plenty of reason why the history 
of Manicliseism should be studied for its own sake. 
A faith that held its own in the face of the hottest per- 
secution for nine centuries is a rare enough phenomenon, 
and one which cannot be safely neglected bj’- the student 
of Comparative Religion. Moreover, it gives us some 
insight into tlie minds of men with regard to such matters 
in the third centuiy, a period about wliicli, as has been 
lately said, we know less tlian about any other since the 
time of Alexander. It must have been a terrible time 
wlien earth<|uakes, pestilence, and foreign and internecine 
war seemed to liave been let loose to destroy the civilized 
world. As it has left behind it no masterpiece of iirt or 
literature, it has been assumed that it was a period of 
decay ; but it niiglit bo nearer the truth to say tluit, like 
othei* troublous times, it was a period of bii-tli and growtln 
It was in tliis century that the Christian Church perfected 
an organization tliat lias enabled it to resist all the attacks 
of time and fortune. It was then, too, that the \vonderful 
system of Roman Law was founded on which all tlie 
jurisprudence of tlie civilized world has since been based. 
And it Wcis then that the reforms of Diocletian put the 
constitution of the Empire into a shape which, bureaucratic 
<rs it may have been, yet enabled it to flourish in spite of 
internal revolutions and foreign invasions for another 
thousand years. It was in the midst of such events as 
these that Maniclueism wsls born. 

If, however, all the Manichsean documents lately 
discovered are to be available, steps ought to be taken at 
once. While tlie contents of tlie Grotto of the Thousand 
Buddhas have been transferred to Pekin witli good 
results to learning in the shape of the Chinese treatise 
mentioned above, nothing seems to have been clone to 
rescue the MSS. left behind at the Turfan oasis by the 
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Russian and Royal Prussian expeditions. Professor 
Harnack and Mr. Conybeare say tluit tlie velliaii of ibese 
MSS. is being used by the natives as window-panes for 
their Iruts. Tlie documents thus lost to Ic-arning may b(‘ 
among the most valuable remains of anti(|uity, and proixu' 
representations to the Chinese Covcrnment might have 
tlie effect o£ securing the safe custody of tliosi'. wliieli still 
remain. It is partly in the hope that .such reprosentation.s 
may be made through its instrumentality, that I Imve 









THE aUESTION OF KANISHKA 

By J. F. fleet, LC.S. (Retd.), Pn.D., C.IE. 

j^N the last October nuiiiber of this Journal Mr. Kennedy 
gave us tlie concluding parts of his paper entitled 

Tlie Secret of Kanishka We may differ from him on 
some details. We may hesitate, for instance, to accept 
the suggestion that the origin of the era of B.c. 58 was 
the convocation of the Fourth Buddliist Council by the 
Kushan king Kanishka, rather than the actual beginning 
ot his reign ; which involves the view that, while he was 
king de facto for some time before that year, he became 
recognized as king de jure, and his regnal reckoning 
was faii-ly started, and was accepted as the official state 
reckoning, only when, in that year, having become 
converted to Buddhism, he caused the Council to be held.^ 
But tliere can be no doubt as to tlie P-eneral great value of 
what he has laid before us. 

In particular, lie has brought out two things. He has 
shown tliat there was a Kuslian kingdom in India before 
A.D. 50/ and, as a matter of fact, in the first century B.c. 
And in connection with the silk-trade which existed in 
that same century between China and Syria via Khotan, 
North-West India, Kabul, and the head of the Persian 
Gulf, he has accounted for all the peculiarities which mark 
the coins of the Kanishka group. This trade explains 

^ There would be, indeed, nothing impossible in that, and nothing 
strange about the reckoning being then accepted by also the Brahmans 
and the Jains in spite of its origin ; the other sects could not avoid 
adopting that which would become forthwith the general official 
reckoning quite as much as a Buddhist reckoning. Still, I prefer to 
retain the lielief that the era had its origin in the regnal years of 
Kanishka pure and simple, apart from any sectarian question. 

- This is the closely approximate date of the Kushan prince Kozoulo- 
Kadphises, who, according to opponents of B.C. 58 as the initial date of 
Kanishka, was the founder of the Kushan supremacy. 
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(I) why Kanishka introduced the gold cuina-gc wliich was 
so new a feature in India; (2) why the legends on the 
coins are only Greek, instead of being biiingiia.1 lik(^ those 
on other Indian coins of the same early tinu^s; Ql) why 
these Greek legends are in cursive characters, which. w<n*(\ 
again, quite a new feature on the India.n coins ; and 
(4) why a particular weight was adopted for these coins. 
And this last point is of special importance, because wc^ 
find now that the weight of thcvse coins did not follow any 
standard which was set up at Rome from li.c. 4() onwar<ls, 
ljut was adjusted to suit a ratio between gold and sih'er 
which prevailed in Western Asia before that time. 

There are also two points to which I have drawn 
attention elsewhere. One is that tradition placed Kanishka. 
400 j^ears (in round numbers) after the deatli of Buddha ; 
that is, in B.o. 83 (for 58).^ The other is that the Latin H, 
with the value h, which we find mixed up witli the Greek 
characters in the legends on the coins of Naliapruui 
(a.d. *78 to 125) and in Northern India, in the Kushan 
territory itself, on the coins of .Kharaosta, Kliaraliostes 
(about A.D. 25), is strikingly absent from the coins of 
Huvishka; especially in the transcription of the name of 
the god MahAsena (rendered by Maaseno), in which it 
must inevitably have been used if it was knowm in India 
ill his time.’^ 

There are other points, too; some of whicli remain 
to be set out in full. But those mentioned above are 
the clearest and most leading ones. And on the basis of 
them alone there is now, thanks largely to Mr, Kennedy, 
a case which is conclusive, in my opinion, in the direction 
of placing Kanishka early in the first centuiy n,a, and, in 
short, of endorsing the view, held at one time by Cunningliani 
and maintained by Professor Franke, the Sinologist, and 
by me, that he began to reign in B.c, 58 and founded the 
so-called Vikrama era beginning in that year. 

^ Bee this Journal, 1906. 979. - See this Journal, 1907. 1029, -lOil, 1047. 
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At almost just tlie same moment, lioweTer, there 
appeared a paper Professor Liiders \vliicli is directed 
to putting tlie matter in quite a different lightd 
Anytliing 'svritten hy him commands attention, and 
should receive it prompt!}" if we differ from him on 
any important point. Accordingly, though not able, 
just now at least, to give the whole question tlie full 
treatment which it may still require, by presenting 
along with a criticism of his paper a re^sunie of tlie 
entire argument in favour of the theory of B.c. 58, I will 
invite attention to some points in liis case which are, 
I consider, fatal in themselves to his combinations. 


Professor Liiders has taken his stand on the Ara 
inscription, made known to us by the treatment of 
it by Mr. R. I). Baneiji which, was publislied, with 
a facsimile, in the loiclkm Antiquary, 1908, p. 58. 
This is a Kliaroslithi record, from tlie northern parts 
of the Kushan dominions.- And tlie first thing to Ije 
noted is that it is dated : — 

Maharajasa Kanishkasa saihbatsarae 

ekachapar[isae] sam 20 20 1 : “in the forty-first year, the 
year 41, of the great king Kanishka.'’ 

^ Proceedings of the Royal Prussian Academy of Science, 1912, 
pp. 824-31. 

- The original stone is in the Lahore Museum. Mr. Banerji told us 
that it was discovered “ in an ancient well in a nala known as Ara, two 
miles from Bagnilab ”, but did not tell us where to find the place. From 
inquiries made for me by Dr. Spooner, it would seem that the place is 
the ' Chah Bagh Nilab ’ of maps, about ten miles south-south- west from 
Attock, and apparently on the south bank of the Indus at a part where 
the river, having made a sharp bend about eight miles below Attock, 
runs to the west for some ten miles : the latitude and longitude appear 
to be 33° 4(T and 72° 12^ 

Professor Liiders’ translation runs : * (During the reign) of the 

Maharaja Kanishka, in the 41st year, the year 41.’ This 

is in accordance with one of the alternative meanings (see below). 
But it is not a literal translation of the text : and what we want in 
dealing with such records is the literal translation before we go on to 
placing any particular meaning on it. - , : . , 

jRAS. 1913. 7 
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<ic<niixiiitaucc witli a largo 
records, tliis wording places llic 
istered by this inscription, nainely, ibe 
the time ot a king Kanisldc) 
g and reigning. And a''o may take iin 
, a regnal ytair, in which 
a hiinselt had be 
a year of an era, in wl 
one or more kings durii 


As is well known from our 
number of dated Indian 
act which was reg' 
construction of a well, in 
wdio was then livin 
wording as denoting cither (1) 
case this king Kanishl 
41 years ; or (2) 
been preceded by 

Professor Ltiders has adopted the second undcrstn 
And he has referred this record to tire 41st year 
reckoning presented in other records winch gi\'e ns 
names with dates as follows: Kanishka, with 
ranging from 3 to 11 ; A^asishka, with the years ! 
28 ; Huvishka, with years ranging from 33 to ()C 
Vgsndeva. with vears ranging from 74 to 98. 


m 





The next syllable is, ,as Professor Lltders has said, 
certainly not si. Nor is it si or sM. It is a difficult 
eliaraeter : and I cannot improve on the proposal to read 
it as jJie. 

The third and last sjdlable is distinctly sJqm, as read 
by Hr. Banerji, not shka : we liave only to compare it 
with tlic skkd^ of Ka.nishkasa in tlie same line, to recognize 
this. Professor Lilders has quoted the Zeda inscription 
as giving an instance of the name Kanislika being written 
as if it were Kanislipa. But we must judge eacli docu- 
ment separately on its own itierits ; remarking, however, 
if \ve are to compare other records, tliat the shka seems 
to be formed quite indubitably in Kaneshkasa in the 
.Manikiala inscriptioii, and is certainly so formed in 
Kanis'hkasya and Hoveshkasya in tlie Sue Vihar and 
Wardak. inscriptions. And the shka in the name of 
Kanislika II was formed by tlie writer of the Ara 
inscription so clearly and unmistakably that we may 
assume safely that he would be equally careful in forming 
it, if it laid been intended, in the name of Kanishka’s 
father. 

In the first syllable of this name, the short a may 
easily mean a long d. And it is of course immaterial 
whether ^ve take an e or an i in the second syllable. The 
names of Kanislika I and Huvislika are found written botli 
with i and with e. And we may easily imagine, for the 
same reason, that the name of Vasishka also was some- 
times written as Vaseshka. But I cannot agree that the 
name, be it even Vajheshka or Vajliishka, ^ sounds so 
like Vfisishka’ (or Vaseshka) that w^e may take both it 
and Vasishka as ' attempts to reproduce one and the same 
barbarous name in the characters of the Indian alphabet.' 
In sup|)ort of this proposal, Professor Luders has cited 
the point that the coins of the Indo-Greek king Zoilos 
show his name as Jlioila in the KharoshtliJ legends on 
tlie reverse. I submit that this gives no analogy, and no 
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grouiicl for thmking that the real luum; 
Kanishka II may have been Yazeshka nr 
that its s could be represented by jk or .s op 
name which is given unmistakably as Nf 
Brahnii inscription o£ the year 24 would be ( 
presented as Vasishka in any Kharoshth 
there is no good reason for suggosUng tlm 
in the Brahmi inscription for anything else. 


Professor Ltiders thus arrives at the toHowing successn.n . 
Kanishka I, wdth dates ranging from the year :i hi the 
year 11 ; then (Vajheshka)- Vasishka, with dates in tin* 
years 24 and 28; and then Kanishka IT, with a date 

in the year 41. _ 

This, however, does not fit in very readily with the 

fact that we have for Huvishka, amongst other dati«, 
not only one in the year 51 in the record on the Wardak 
vase, which, again, comes from the Kharoshthi country, 
but also one in the year 33 in a Brahmi inscription from 
Mathura, and in fact three or four others earlier than the 
yeax* 41 in records of the same clas>s. 

Accordingly, Professor Ltiders suggests that after 
Vasishka there was a division of the kingdom, Kanishka II 
receiving the northern parts, and Huvishka taking the 
territory in India proper; and that subseiiiiently, before 
the year 51, Huvishka gained possession of also the 
northern territory. 

This suggestion reads very smoothly. .But it is Imrdlj' 
fconyincing: 'we ^ cannot any Indian analogy in 
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support of it ; such an arrangement does not seem at 
all naturally probable ; and Professor Lilders himself 
admits that it is problematical. 

Before the word which gives the name of the father, 
there stand, in line 1, tlie titles of Kanishka II. Three of 
them are unmistakable : they are the Kushan imperial 
titles Maharaja, Rdjdtirdja, and Devcqmtra ; all as 
separate genitives in aj>position with Kaoiishhasa in 
line 2. After these there comes something which is the 
crux of tlie present matter. 

Mr. Banerji read here pa{l)thadharasay but did not 
explain it. Professor Lilders reads [ka^%\8a\rasa, '' of the 
Kaisara, tlie Caesar ”, 

This proposal is no new thing to me. Professor Liiders 
broached it to me more than three years ago. We 
discussed it. And we agreed (I thought) that, even if 
the reading could be accepted, which seemed doubtful, 
it would not affect the question of B.c. 58 as the initial 
date of Kanishka I, but would adapt itself to any 
such application of the Ara inscription as that which 
I shall indicate farther on. However, I have now to face 
a disagreement on this point. 


Whether the reading haisarasa, giving a title which 
would be found now for the first time in any Indian 
record, may or ma37 not be accepted, I am not able to 
decide. I can only say that not one of the syllables is 
certain, except the second sa ; ^ and that no help for or 
against this or any other particular decipherment is given 
by other impressions which, in consequence of the point 

^ Professor Liiders agrees that the first syllable may be either ha or 
•pa^ damaged in either case. What comes next seems to stand rather 
too low to be an i : it might be the lower part of a conjunct consonant 
(perhaps sta) of which the top is damaged. The next mark certainly 
looks like part of a m. The next one after that might be, I think, a to, 
or da as much as a ra. 
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being raised, I then obtained from India thvongb the 

kindness of Dr. Spooner. _ 

Against it Ave liave to note a point Avlueh has lieeii 

ovedooked by Professor Ltiders ; namely, that a 'vord o 

dvo syllables does not suffice to till out hue I o'- Dm 
record. As is sIioato by his decipherment of the whole 
text, lines 2 to 5 have nothing wanting at the eiuD ol 
them, though line 6 is now imperfect. Lines 2 to o all 
end exactly one below the other. We have no reason lor 
thinkino’ that the writer of the record would not run out 
line 1 to just the same measure. A refei’cnce to the 
facsimile will show that either reading, 'paihadhiintHa 
or Imimrasa, or any other reading of five syllables, leav&s 
a space for two syllables unaccounted for after 'b \Vc 
can also sec distinct indications that the wtWer did, in 
fact, put in two more syllables here, and so did make all 
the lines of equal length.^ And it seems not unlikely that 
the second of these two syllables is itself a mi, whether as 
a genitive-ending or with anj^ other meaning. 

*If these two illegible sylhrbles are part of the sa,im“ 
.^vord, —(and it is difficult to find in them still anotlier 
title also in the genitive),— that word ceases to be at 
any rate simply hiisarasa, and might assume a difierent 
complexion altogether, with no such reference at all.- 

But, also, these two syllables may be part of the name 
of the father of Ivanishka II, Avhich comes immediately 

' This is clear in the facsimile ; and still more so m some ot tlic 
impressions received from Dr. Spooner, though tliey do not snliicc to 

show what the two syllables are. ^ i ‘ i • 

- Altogether there are seven syllaliles {not five) : we might hii( in 
them the genitive of a title of six syllables (not four as we have in 
kainara) : or, but less probably, two genitives, of a title of two syllables 
followed by one of three syllables. In the Zeda inscription, before 
Kantshkam rajami there are two word.s, now read as remihm miinMcam, 
which seem to be Indian or A.sian royal titles but liavo not hcon explained 
yet 1 we may h8.ve here another puzzle of the same kind. Ihoro is also 
a title which remains to be doeiphei-ed on one of the coins of Wema- 
' Kadphises, No. 26 in Gardner’s catalogue. 
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next, at the ])eoinning* of line 2 ; in wliicli case tliat name 
would cease to be simply Vajheslipa or Vajhe.shka. So, 
while the reading kalmrasa remains open to question 
on more tlian one ground, we wdll admit it for the sake 
of argument. 

We liave, tiien, to consider next wliat bearing it 
miglit have. 

In the h]‘st place, Professor Liiclers places Kanishka II 
btdbre Huvishka and Yasudeva. But is it credible that 
such, a title as Ka'isara, Caesar, should have haeii adopted 
b}^ a predecessor of Huvishka, and should not have 
figured always in the records mentioning Huvishka and 
Yasudeva ? 

The full titles of the Kushan kings, indeed, \vere not 
given in all the records. But it seems to me out of the 
(juestion that so marked a title as this one, borrowed from 
Imperial Rome, could ever have l^een ignored and omitted 
from subsequent recoixls if once it had been assumed by 
any member of the line. Is not this consideration 
sufficient at any rate to place Kanishka II after Huvishka 
and Yasudeva ? 

In the second place, to wliat period would the use of 
sucli a title by the Kuslians lead us ? 

Professor Liiders tippears to hold that the name Caesar 
cannot have become sufficiently well establislied and 
notorious as a title of the Roman emperors to be borrowed 
by an Indian king at so early a time as only 41 years 
after B.c. 5<S, that is, in B.C. I7d Wliat is it, tlien, that 
he suggests in the other direction ? 

' I take that to be Ins meaning' when he says: — ‘It is naturally’' 
incredible that a ruler of Central Asia or India could assume the name 
Caesar as a title in the year 10 b.c.^ My present opinion is certainly 
not in favour of dating any adoption of the title by a Kushan king from 
that time. Still, we must remember that there had then already been 
two famous Caesars, — Julius Caesar and Caesar Augustus ; and that the 
second of them received an Indian embassy in the winter of b.c. 20-19. 
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He is inclined, though not very positively, and subject 
to the possibility that we might be concerned witli 
‘a later Yasudeva’, to identify Yasndeva with a king 
whom the Chinese records mention as Po-t‘uio, king ot 
the Yue-chi, and who, they tell us, sent an emlwssy to 
China in A.D. 229. As we have dates for \'asudeva 
rano'ing from the year 74 to the year 98, it would follow 
(he°says) that the Kushan era may have begun at the 
earliest in A.D. ISO and at the latest in A.D. 1G8. i 
will take the earlier limit, with the result that the Ara 
inscription falls in a.d. 170. 

The name Caesar, as an appellation of the head ot the 
Eoman State, started with Julius Caesar, to whom it 
belonged by birth.^ It was assumed, on adoption, by his 
grand-nephew and successor Octavianus, better known as 
Augustus from the title which was given to him by the 
Roman senate and people in li.c. 27. It was transmitted 
by Augustus, together with his own title, to his successors. 
And undoubtedly it was a very loading designation, along 
with Augustus and Irapcrator, of all the Roman ompei’ois 
down to a certain time, and was probably the particular 
appellation by which they were most generally kuowii 
and spoken of in popular usage in the western parts of 
the empire, though we may doubt whether the same uas 
the case in the eastern parts. 

But there was an important chaoge in the time ol. 
Hadrian (a..d. 117-38). He dropped the namc^ Oaosar as 
a title of the emperor, and gave to it the application 
which it continued to bear after hivS time: namely, he 
transferred it to the second person in the state, the 
intended successor to the throne. And tliough he did 

^ I base the following remarks chiefly on statements under the word 
Caesar in Smith’s Classical Dictionary and Dictionary of (keek and 
Roman Antiquities, and in Lewis and Short’s Latin Dictionary. 
But I have tried, as usual, to follow the matter up for myself : and 
as far as I can do that, the facts are exactly in accordance with 
,, those statements, 
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3iot make a Caesar till a.b. 136, when he adopted and 
appointed L. Aelius Verns, his coins show tliat he 
abandoned the use of the title by himself in a.d. 125.^ 

Thus, from A.B. 125 the name Caesar was no longer 
a title of the einperoi-s, but had only a subordinate value. 
The Ara inscription, as we have seen, is not to be placed 
before a.d. 170 ; and even Kanishka I is not to be put 
before A.D, 130. We are thus confronted by the position 
tliat tlie name Caesar was taken up by a Kushan king 
as an imperial title in imitation of the Roman emperors 
when it had ceased to be a title of those emperors 
themselves. And this is sufficient in itself, I think, to 
upset Professor Lliders' application of this Kushan record. 

Wliether the Ara inscription does or does not attacli 
tlie title Kaisara, Caesar, to the name of Kanishka II, 
what it does establish is, in my opinion, that after the 
time of Vasude\'a there was a revival of the line of 
the great Kanishka. And there are, I think, other 
indications of this. 

We find one notably in the Manikiala inscription, for 
the latest treatment of which we are also indebted to 
Professor Lliders." We can see now that this record is 
not dated, as was supposed, ‘dn the year 18 of the 
great king Kaneshka’b The genitive Kcmeshkasa. is 
governed, not by the smh 10 4 Jf. which stands before 
it, but by what comes after it. And the record tells us 
at;— ‘^In the year 18 [of some unspecified reckoning] 
the general Lala, an increaser of the Gushana race of the 
great king Kaneshka, erected a Stupa,'' etc., etc. The 
xpression vamki-samvardhaka, ' increaser of the race,’ 

See aceounbs of his coiiaage in the Rmsta Italima di Numismatica^ 
1906, pp. 328-74, and the Numismatic Chronicle, 1912, pp. 296-302. 
I am indebted to Mr. Allan for referring me to these two instructive 
.)er8. 

This Journal, 1909. 645. 
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. marks Lala himself as a Kiislian, and proliahl y as an, 
actual descendant of Kanislika I. And the construction 
leaves us free to apply the date '' in the j'car 18 ’ in any 
way that may seem proper. 

The view, Avhich I liave lield for some time, that this 
Manikiala inscription indicates a rex'ival of t]u‘ line of 
Kanishka I at some time after A..D. 50, will explain at 
once why the deposit of coins along with the record 
includes coins of Kozoulo-Kadphises and Weina-Kadphises 
(Kujula-Kasaand Vima~Kap]ithisa)as well a.s of Kanishka 1, 
and also certain Koman coins the presence of wliich, in 
view at any rate of their worn or damaged condition, 
seems incompatible with the view that the deposit can 
have been made in the year 18 as ecpii valent to .B.c. 40. 

The innermost deposit, the nucleus of the wliole, inskh^ 
a gold cylinder, consisted of four gold coins of Kanishka 1. 
Round outside that cylinder, and inside a silver cylinder, 
there were seven silver Roman coins ; viz., one of Julius 
Caesar, one of Mark Anton one of apparently Augustus, 
and four wdiich liave not been conclusively assigned 
but perhaps are all of the consular period and date 
from not after B.c. 43. The silver c}4inder was inside 
a copper cylinder. Round about tlie latter, and inside 
the stone niche in wliich it hay, there were eight copper 
coins, ^ among which w^e recognize four of Kanishka 1, 
one of Kozoulo-Kad pluses, and one of Wema-ICidphises. 
And on the top of the stone wliicli covered the niche 
there were four copper coins; three of Kanislika I and 
one of Wema-Kadphises. 

The deposit of four coins of Kanislika I, and no others, 
inside the innermost cylinder, is in natural harmony with 
the nature of the dedication, which was a posthumous 
one to the memory of that king and the honour of his 

^ So, at least, according to the published account, JASB, 3 {18:I4). 
o64 : but only seven are shown in plate ; and one of these is 
unassignable. 
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race. The Roman coins, with no others accompanyino' 
them, seem to have been included as interesting curios. 
And tor the rest, tlie mixture of coins of Kanislika I 
along* with those of the two Kadphises kings illustrates 
the currency which prevailed when the deposit was made, 
and suggests the 18th year of Wema-Kadphises as tlie 
time wlieii the Stupa was built and the revival of the 
line of Kanislika I was being contemplated. 

Tliere can be shown, I think, also other indications 
of such a revival. But here, for the present at least, 
I must stop. Tins note will suiSice, I hope, to make two 
things clear : — 

(1) Kanislika II is not to be placed before Huvishka 
and Yasudeva ; and no question connected with liirn can 
affect B.c. 58 as the initial date of Kanislika I. 

(2) If Kanislika II had the title Kaisara, Caesar, the 
adoption of it by him cannot be placed after about 
A. I). 125 at the latest. 
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TOKHAEIAH PEATIMOKSA PEAGMENT 

By professor SYLVAIN LEVI 
(Communicated by Db. Eudolf Hoebnlb) 

[This fragment, as well as a number of other>s, written in 
he Tokhari language and in Slanting Gupta characters, were 
forwarded to me from Simla by the Government of India, in 
April, 1907. In the forwarding letter it was stated that they 
had been “ found at Jigdalik and Kaya, near Kuchar ”, by a man 
of Kuchar, called Sahib Ali. From Sahib Ali’s report it appears 
that Jigdalik lies one day’s march from Bai, and that the 
manuscript fragments were dug out by him from what he calls 
*‘a house”, situated in “the hills” near Jigdalik. The term 
“ house ” is applied by the natives of Eastern Turkestan to what 
we call a stfqM, or shrine, see Sir Aurel Stein’s Ancient Kliotan, 
voL i, p. 488. The name Jigdalik, as M. Pelliot informs ine, is 
not uncommon in Chinese Turkestan, and signifies simply 
a place of oleasters. The Jigdalik fragments •will be published 
in my projected series of volumes of Manuscripts from 
Eastern Turkestan ; but as there will still be some delay 
in the issue of the first volume, I gladly accept the hospitality 
of the Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society to give an 
early specimen of Professor Sylvain Levi’s careful edition of 
them. A glossary of the fragment, as well as linguistic notes, 
by Professor Meillet, are now in my hands, and wall be 
published with the fragment itself and its facsimile in the 
forthcoming first volume of my series. — R. H.] 

Hoernle ms., No. 140 5 

Frovenance. — O.N.O. de Koutcliar. Trouve par Sahib 
Ali dans le voisinage de Bai. 

Dimensions. — 292 x 47 mm. Un feuillet sans marges, 
a pen pres intact, sanf ime ]egere echancrnre an bas. Le 
troll pour la ficelle est peree a 7 cm, du hord gauche. 
Hauteur moyenne des caracteres, 2 mni. 
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Sujet. — Fragment du Pi-atiinolcsa do I’ecole Sai*\asti- 
vadin, sectioii des iautes (correspoiulant an p(h‘iffnfa 

pali) ; commence a la fin dii payti 70 ; sarrtde aai milimi 
dll payti 85. 

A la suite du texte tokharieii de cliacnn des articles, 
j'ai domie — 

1 ”. [Sv.P.] Le texte correspondaiit On tn ) 

pi-Viii 'pc>-lo-f i-mmi4cli a Jdai pen, versioii ehiiioise du 
Pratimoksa des Sarvastivadin duo a Kuiuarajlva, \a‘rs 
404 A.D. CNanjio 1160; ed. Tokyo, xvi, 7, p. 48 s(|t[.). 

T. La traduction du chinois. 

3”. [Pac,] L’article correspondant du Pacittiya pali. 

4^ La traduction du pali. 

5^ [T.] La traduction du texte tokliarieii. 

Ga [Mvy.] L'article corresponda-nt du Pratimoksa des 
^lula-SarvastivMin, tel qu’il est donne (hum la Malaivyut- 
patti, ekl. ]\nnayev -Mironov, § 261. 


Recto 

(1) LXX se samane lykawarseih mpa plfiki sa }Miari 
yaiii payti LXXI se samane menki ikanipikwala.iiine 
pi onolme ntse wasampadh yamassaih payti sii ma 
wasainpaih tak. 

(2) saniilni ksalyi ^ LXXII se samane sail, sar sa keiii 
rapanam rapatsi wadh wadhkassaiii payti LXXI II stwer 
merltsa postannes samane ntse pudgalyik Icako wii- 

(3) nalle ,tu meiii olya warpatar payti LXXIV so 
samane pratimoksasudhar weskemane maiiit wessaiii ma 
nij yes^i aknatsa^s reki sa yamaskau 

(4) prek. se stidhar winai abliidhman aiykenuvne 
takaiii payti LXXV se samane silnandham (w)e . . . 
samanenpts klausa pilsi kaltr payti LXX VI se samane 


^ Errour liaplographique ; corr. nakmlyi. 

- CoiT. tmrpa7iaUe, Le scribe a omis Taksara Tpa en passant 
la ligne. 
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V erso 

(1) .sai'ika ntse pel ai^^ku esse wattare watko takaili 
aiaplakante parra iseiikedhar payti LXXVII (se sainajiie 
pafuikte ntse massa^ yamassaiti payti LXXVIII se 
sa[niane |. 

(2) niodh nalla trikelye sa sakse A^okaiii payti LXXIX 
se saiuaiie ^ katkos preke amplakaiite kwasai lie }’it- 
inassaih payti LXXX se sainane iiaus tsanka — 

(8) sa posdham sitnialyne sa s^k iiiiyissaiii payti 
LXXXI se saniane yaka yasi - sa lante kercyen no 
yam parna tuyknesa sarma meiii-payti LXXXII knse 
saniane (pi*a)[ti]- 

(4) niok(s) po amn sa ina kl 3 ^ausam payti LXXX III 
se saniane ayasse keniesse sucikar j’amasdhar payti 
LXXXIV se saniane j)ir inaficak yaniaska yanntsa 
yaniasalle. 

71. sv.p. ^ it Em M 

'' Si nn bliiksip de propos delibere, fait route avec une 
troupe de brigands, et qu’il va josqu’a lui village, il est 
po-ye-fif' 

= Pag. 66 . Yo pana hhihkhu jdoiam theyyascdthena 
saddhim samvidhdya elrnddhaoiamciggcmn po.tip)a{jjeyya 
aniaviaso gdinantaram pi pdcittiyam. 

Si un bhiksu, en connaissance de cause, se met eii 
route apres entente prealable avec une troupe de brigands, 
et ^'a en leur compagnie ne fut-ce qu’au procbain village,, 
pacittij-a.” 

T. Le bliiksu qui fait route par entente avec des- 
voleurs, des brigands, payti.’' 

(Cf. Mvy. 261. 75 [71® siksapada]: steyamrfhagaonanaon.) 

^ Sk MS. 

La syllabe ya, d’abord omise, a ete retablie ajores coup aii-dessons 
de la ligne. 
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“Si nn bhiksu a lui honnne qui na pas vino-t, a ns 
accomplis doiine integral emen t les Defenses, il est g 

Get homme n’a pas re§ii les Defenses, et les bliiksus sunt 
a blamer. Telle est la r%le clii casG 

= Pag. 65* Do ])cma hhikliJno jdnaoJb umudtiaftvitmf/tii 
piiggalmh wpasampCtdeyya so ca piujijalo (tn-wpasavt- 
panno te ca hhikkh fo gdrayhd idmii tasmirii pCuotfiyam. 

“ Si nn bhiksu, en connaissance de cause, ordoune un(.‘ 
personne de inoins de vingt ans, cettc personno n est pas 
ordonnee, et les bliiksus sent a blamer. Tel est dans 
ce cas le pacittiya.” 

T. “ Le bhiksu qui fait rupasampadana dhnie personne 
(|ui a nioins de vingt ans, il est payti. Celle-ei n’est pas 
upasampanna ; les bliiksus sont a blamer.” 

(Of. Mvy. 261. 76 [72^ siksapada]: finavw^kdivorso- 
pasampadanam.) 


73. Sv.p. ® ib E ‘ i ^ m ^ II A S • ^ 

“ Si un bhiksu, de sa propre main, creuse la terre, shl la 
fait creuser par quelqu’un, si en I’indiquant dc la main il 
dit de la creuser, il est po-ye-fV 

= Pag. 10. Yo pana hhihklm pafliavim kitaneyya vd 
k}uindp>eyya vd pdcittiyam. 

“ Si un bhiksu creuse la terre ou la fait creuser, 
pacittiya.” 

T. “Le bhiksu qui de sa propre main creuse la terre ou 
qui la fait creuser, payti.” 

(Of. Mvr. 261. 77 [73^ j^iksapada]: kkananmn,) 
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“ Si nil bhiksu aecepte niie invitation de pleine-liberte 
{=z pnroanvnii) pour quatre mois, et qu’il accepte encore 
au-dela, il est po-ye-f i ; sauf invitation de pleine-liberte 
permancnte, sauf invitation de pleine-liberte repetee, sauf 
invitation de pleine-liberte speciale/’ 

== Pag. 47. Agildnena bhikklmnd cdtumdsaijaceaya- 
pa/^dranil sdditahbd annatra ammcdTa 

^hiccivpavarandya . tato ce uttari sddiyeyya pdcittiyam. 

“Un bhiksu qui n’est pas malade doit accepter une 
invitation de fournitures pour quatre mois, en dehons 
d’une invitation repetee, en dehors dune invitation 
permanente. S’il accepte en >surpius, pacittiya.'' 

T. “ L’invitation personnelle d’un bhiksu pour la 
conclusion des quatre mois doit etre acceptee; s’il accepte 
en siirplus de ceJa, payti.” 

(Cf. Mvy. 261. 78 [74^’ p^xivdrdtdo^tJbdtw^^^ 


m m yc 1^3 m sn iL m m ^ m m /t pnj 

m ^ ^ ^ ihS:' ^ 9 * >1 m ^ 

m m ^ m m m xt e m m ^ m m m m m 
m ^ ' m in ^ ' ± ^ m ^ m’ ^ m 

m m • 

'' Si un bhiksu, au moment de dire une Defense, parle 
ainsi : Moi, je iPapprends pas encore cette Defense ; je 
veux d'abord interroger les bhiksus qui recitent le Sutra, 
le Vinaya, rAbhidharma ; il est po-ye-fi. Si un bhiksu 
desire obtenir le profit de la Loi, il doit apprendre ces 
Defenses, et aussi il doit interroger les bhiksus qui recitent 
le Sutra, le Vinaya, rAbhidharma, et il doit leur parler 
ainsi : Bhadantas 1 cette expression, quel sens a-t-elle ? 
Voila la regie de ce cas/' 

= Pag. 71. Yo pana bhikJchu bhikkilhi sahadham- 
mikam viiGcamdno evam vadeyya . na tdvdliam dvtoso 
etasmim sikkhapade sikkhissdmi ydva nci afinmii 
JEAS, 1913 . ^ 
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bhikkJmrh byattam vinayadharamo poripuccniunwb 
pacittiyam . siklcham&'iiena hhikldtave hkiH-huna muia- 
fdhham paripucchitahha'nt, paripanlotubha'ih . (lyo'ih, 
tatiha sdmlei. 

Le bliiksu a qui des bhiksus disenfc unc I'onnulo (le l;i 
Loi et qui parle ainsi : Je ne m’iusfci'uirai pas— loiiguc v i«'. ; 
— dans cefcte prescription jusqu’a ce que je (picstionne un 
bhiksu eclaire, porteur du Vinaya ! — pacittiya. Un idiiksn, 
o bhiksus ! qui s’instruit doit apprendre, doit (luestionncr, 
doit se deniander. C’est la la norine. 

T. “ Lo bhiksu qui, eii recitaut le Pratiiuoksa-sutra, 
parle ainsi: Ce nest pas clair pour moil J’agis sur le 
/I : x./i ct 1 f Q ! Ja vA.n'sr inf.orrop’er uiiclou nn oui sait 


Si un bhiksu, alors que les bhiksus sc que 
disputent, se tient dans une cachette en si 
ecoiite en pensant ainsi : Les bhiksus, ce qu’i] 
veux me le rappeler, il est po~ye4'ir 

= Pag. 78. Yo bhilddmhliihkhTincm^ 
jdtdnam kalahajdtdnark vivdddpmmdnc trii 
tittheyya yam ime bhanissanti tam sossam^ 
p>accayam karitvd anafmam imcittiyam, 

'"Un bhiksu qui, tandis que les bhiks 
discussion, sent en querelle, tom bent en d 
tient a portee d'oreille en pensant: Ce qu’i’ 
Tentendrail avec ce motif, et sans autre motif, 



■iMm-yX 
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77. Sv.R 

Si uu bhiksu, quand le sailiglia tranche nne affaire, 
en gardant le .silence se leve et part, il est po-t/e-f i” 

— Pag. 80. Yo pana bhiklchio scmujlte vinicchaya- 
katha ya tmia mdnaya chandam adatvd tcUkdydsand 
pakkameyya ixicittiymh, 

“ Le bhiksu qiii, alors qu'une affaire a decider est en 
cours do van t le samgba, sans donner son coiisentenient 
prealable, se leve de son siege et s’en va, pacittiya.” 

T. Le bhiksu qui, quand une affaire de loi du 
samgha est en train d’etre reglee, sans aiitorisation se 
leve pour sortir, payti.” 

(Of. Mvv. 261. 81 [77® siksapada] : tTusmmvi^yrakra- 
manain.) 

78. Sv.P. g ib £ • g € ib £ • t ^ S ■ 

'' Si iin bhiksu manque de respect a un autre bhiksu, 
il est po-ye^fi!' 

== Pic. 54. anctdariye pCicittiyam. 

“ En cas de manque de respect, pacittiya.” 

T. '' Le bhiksu qui fait mepris du Bouddha, payti.” 

(Cf. Mvy, 261. 82 [78® j^iksapada] : anadaravrUam^) 

79. Sv.P. g J:b £ ® ^ ii • 

‘SSi un bhiksu boit de Talcool, il est i.” 

,= Pic. 51. S'ltrdmeAXiyaixme pdcittiyarh. 

“Si on boit des liqueurs alcooliques ou fermentees, 
pacittiya,” 

T. “ Le bhiksu qui boit en exces coupable (?) de Falcool, 
payti.” 

(Cf. Mvy. 261. 83 (79® siksapada]: surdmaireyama- 
dyapanam.) 

80 . Sv.P. ^ itB. - Amm- T> ^ m ib B.- 

rn ^ m-m B m- 

“ Si un bhiksu liors temps entre dans un village sans 
informer un bon bhiksu^ il est po-ye-fi, sau£ raisons.” 
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Si un bhiksu invite a uu repas, a^'ant le repas on 
3 S le repas va en tournee dans d’autres nia Isons, il est 


82. sv.p. g it £ ' III ^ m £ 7K m Ti * ^ 

m m ^ ^ m m ^ m m m' 

“ Si un bhiksu, chez un roi ksatriya qui a re^u Fonction 
du sacre, quand la nuit ne s’eclaircit pas encore, quand on 
n’a pas encore serr4 les joyaux, d4paaae le seuil de le porte, 
il est po-ye-fi, sauf raisons/' 
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== Pag. 83. To pana hhilcMm ranno Miattiyassa 
iimddhdvasillassa (tnikkhantardjake aniggataratmudce 
/mhbe appafdsamvidito indakhtlam atikkdmeyya ‘pd- 
cUtiymh. 

“ Le bhiksu qui, cliez un roi ksatriya qiii a recu Tonctiion 
royale, (|iiand ]e roi nesfc pas sorti, quaiid les joyanx 
[le connii. expliqne : la reine] ne sont pas sortis, sans 
s etre annonce aii preala-ble, depasse le seniJ, pacittijnr.’' 

T. ''Le bliiksii qui, en mendiant, la imit, va dans le 
palais du roi, eii dehors d nu motif conforme, payti.’’ 

Cf. Mvy. 261. 86 [82^' siksapada]: rajahulardtricaryaj, 
Mais nous possedons ici le texte meme de la prescription 
du Mula-Sarvastivada Vinaya, conservee avec son com- 
inentaire dans le Makandika du Divyavadana, p. 543 sq. 

Yah ‘pimar bhikmr anirgatdydm rajanyCtm amulgate 
'rune anirkrte-ni raine'nu rainasammate^u vd ray hah 
kmtriyasya -murdhabhisiktasya indraMlam vd indra- 
kiliisdmcmtam vCi samatikrdmed anyatra tadr Fqmt 
pratyo/ydt p)dya')d ika. 

" Le bhiksu qui, quand la nuit n’est pas encore passee, 
(puind Taurore n'est pas levee, quand ne sont pas encore 
retires les joyanx ou ce qu’on tient pour des joyanx, 
e])ez un roi ksatriya qui a re^u Tonctiou royale, depasse 
le seuil de la porte ou les alentours du seuil, sauf motif 
conforme, payantika.” 

La tradition variait done entre rdjaka, " le roi/’ et 
rajani, “ la nuit.” 
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“ Si uii bhiksu, an moment de reciter les Defenses, parle 
ainsi : C’est maintenant que j’apfireiids pour la premiere 


fois que cette Loi est ^iiouceo dans le Livi'e d('s Defieises, 
est recitee tous les derni-mois dans le Livre les Defenses. 


Les bliiksus savent que ce bhiksu a siege deja deux fois, 


trois fois a plus forte raison davantage, pendant qu’on 


recitait les Defenses; ce bhiksu ne pent pas, a cause de 


son ignorance, obtenir d’etre excuse. Selon sa faute, de la 
maniere que la loi present, il faut le traitei* : Toi, bliadanta, 
toi tu as failli, tn n auras pas davantage, tu n’es pas 
bien ; quand on recite les Defenses, tu n’honores pas les 
Defenses; tu ne penses pas que en veuite il en est 
ainsi : tu ne les veneres pas ; tu n’y appliques pas 


ton coeur ; tu n’y penses pas en concentrant ton esprit ; 


tu n’ecoutes pas et tu ne suis pas la Loi. Par consequent, 



po-ye-fir 

= Pac. 73. Yo pana hkikkhu anvucldhamamm pdii- 
moklche uddissa77idne evaiih vadeyya . idan eva Id to aham 
jmmmi ayam pi hiva dhmmno sutidyafo suMapariyd- 
panno anvaddltamasam nddesam dgaccliMiti . twfl ev 
bhildchwm anne bhikJehu jdneyynm nisimiap iihha vt 
imind bhikkhund dvittiJdchaUuTk p>^dimokkhe ^bddissa- 
mane ho pana vado bhiyyo na ca tassa hhikkJmiio 
anndtakena mvMlii attki yan ca tatfha dpaiiim dpamio 
tan ca yathadkammo kdretabbo uttari eassa moho 
dropetahho . tassa te dvuso oldbkd tassa te dnlladdham 
yam tvam pdiimokhlte uddissammie na sddkukani 
attkikatvd manasikarosUi . idarh tasmirh mokanakc 
pdeiitiyam, 

‘‘Le bhiksu qui, a la lecture du Pratimoksa tous les 
demi-mois, vient a parler ainsi : C'est maintenant seule- 
ment que je sais que telle est la Loi qui se trouve dans le 
Sutra, qui est recueillie dans le Sutra, qui revient en 
rScitation tous les demi.-mois ; si les autres bhiksus 
.^yent que ce bhiksu a d6jk si4g4 deux fois, trois fois, 
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84. sv.p. 

''Si un bhiksu fait uii etui a aiguilles en os, eii ivoire, 
en coi^ne, po-ye-fi!' 

~ Pag. 86. Yo bhikkhio atfhimayam vd dunta- 
mayam vd visdnamaymh vd sucigharam hard>peyya 
hhedanakam 2 ^dcittiyam, 

" Le bhiksu qui fait faire un etui a aiguilles en os, ou 
en ivoire, on en come, pacittiya crinfraction.” 

T. Le bhiksu qui se fait un etui a aiguilles en os ou 
en come, payti.'’ 

(Cf. Myv. 261. 88 [84^ siksapada] : siwigrltakasampd- 
danam.) 


85. Sv.p. ^ Jt £ • ^ ff: ^ m ® 

A is • !^ A !?£ • ^ ii (^ - m 

“Si un bhiksu veut se faire un siege ou un lit, la 
hauteur doit etre exactement de huit doigts, sanvs compter 
les marches pour y atteindre. S’il depasse cette mesure, 
il est p>o-ye4'i!’ 

^ Pag. 87. navaoii J?a7^a bhikkhund mancam vd p)i- 
tham vd kdmyamdnena aifJiangulajyddak^^^ kdretabbam 
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mgaicmgulena anfuttra hetthimaya atcmiya hem a 
iiutycdo cliedctoicikctoii jyCicittiyo/di- 

'‘Si m\ bliiksu se fait faire im lit on iin siege 
il doit ]e faire faire de huit doigt.% en doigts du S 
deduction faite des marches posees au-dessous. 
depasse cette mesiire, e’est uu pacittiya de coiipure. 

T. “ Le bhiksu qui se fait un lit ou rai siege, il i 
faire a la rnesure . . 

(Cf. Mvy. 261. 89 [So siksapada] ; 

padanara.) 


MISOELL A NEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

Kanishkx\\s Greek 

Amidst tlie general confusion and conflict of opinion 
regarding the date of Ivanishka one fact emerges; it 
seems to be generally agreed that Kozoulo Kadphises is 
to be assigned to tlie first, probably to the middle of the 
first, century of our era. Oldenberg and Ltiders, the 
latest writers on tlie subject, apparently accept this date, 
and V. A. Sinitli gives a.d. 60 for Kozoulo Kadphises' 
conquest of Kabul. ^ I have given elsewhere the argu- 
ments, mainly derived from Chavannes and Franke, on 
which this conclusion is based.‘'^ And as Pan Yong gives 
us a nearly contemporary history of Northern India from, 
this time onward to the last days of the Emperor Ngan 
(a.d. 107-25), the ground is wonderfully cleared. Pan 
Yong'^ tells us that Kozoulo Kadj)hises’ son and successor,. 
Wema Kadphises, conquered Nortliern India, and governed 
it through a viceroy, who, as I suggest elsewhere,^ was 
probably the ‘'Nameless King''. This was the state of 
things at the date of Pan Yong s report (e. a.d. 120 or 125) ; 
his means of information were exceptionally good, and, 
until his statements are shown to be wrong, every theory 
which assigns Kanishka to any date between a.d. 60 and 
A.D, 120 is barred. We are obliged, therefore, to choose 
between two alternatives; we must either accept a second 
century Kanishka, or we muvst date him in the middle of 
tlie first century before our era. 

^ Liiders, Sitzungsbericlite d. Eonig. Preuss, Akademie d. Wissen- 
.scbafteii, xxxviii, p. 830, July, 1912, merely says the first century of our 
era, but adds that he is in general agreement with Oldenberg, ‘^Zur 
Frage nach der Ara des Kaniska,” NO GW., Phil. Hist. I\l. 1911. 
V, A. Smith, Early History ^ ‘2nd ed., p. 23o. 

“ JPAS., 1912, p. 678 ft: 

For Pan Yong r. JKAS., 1912, p. 678, n, 2 ; ibid., p. G8L 

JRAS., 1912,' p. 329. 
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‘ “ The Secret of Kanishka,” Tarts II and III, jittnuim, more especially 
3. 993-4, 1009-17. 

* Liiders, op. cit, p. 831. -THS., 1902, p. 280. 

0 In Parts H and III. 


Kanishka uses the Greek language and Greek characters 
on his coins, and he uses these alone. I have shown in 
“The Secret of Kanishka” that Greek was the lni<ju<t 
fmnca of trade in all the lands where Greeks had settled 
east of the Euphrates; and that it fell into general disuse 
at the connnenceinent of the second century of our ei£i. 
Kanishka’s use of Greek is therefore an essential factor in 

the Kanishka problem. ^ ^ ^ 

The only evidence we have of Kanishka s use of Greek 
is in the legends on his. coins ; and it has been suggested 
more than once that the Greek on these coins i.s a mere 
survival, as meaningless as the Latin on ours. Professor 
Liiders is the latest exponent of this view. “I have 
before me,” he says, “a couple of foreign coins: onj 
a Swiss nickel piece of 1900, the other a penny of 1897. 
On the first there stands an inscription Oon/oetferaf to 
Helvetica, on the penny Victoria Dei Gra. Britt. Regina 
Fid. Def. Ind. hng. I am sorry for any Iristorians two 
thousand years hence who maj^ conclude that in a.d. 1900 
Latin was the language of daily life in the mountains of 
Switzerland and in the British Isles.” “ The suggestion is 
by no means novel. Mr. Tarn had already advanced it in 
1902, and others have said something of the kind. “ It is 
always possible,” said Mr. Tarn, “ to argue that Greek on 
the coins remained as a dead token, as we use Latin , 
and, having suggested and discussed this view, he decided 
fiigixinst it.^ I have not directly referred to this aiguirrcnt 
in “The Secret of Kanishka”, but I have given there at 
length the reasons for believing that Greek was understood 
and spoken in Kanishka’s kingdom.^ They ai’c briefly 
these : — 

First. Kanishka introduces a cursive script in conrrrtorr 
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use for commercial and other purposes of daily life, 
previously unknown on the Indian coinage. He also 
revives the use of the antiquated letter sun to exj^ress 
the sounds of his native Turki. 

Second. All Kanishka’s predecessors, Greek or Scytliic, 
employed both, Greek and Prakrit legends on their coins. 
Kanishka drops the Prakrit and retains the Greek, a 
cliange wl\ich w^ould be impossible had Greek been 
obsolete. It is certain, therefore, that Greek must have 
been written, read, and understood in the Panjab at 
that time. 

Third. Kanislika’s Greek is often ungrammatical ; he 
confounds tlie nominative and the genitive. This self- 
same blunder is repeated among the Greeks of Seleucia, 
but at a later date. When a people confounds the case- 
ending>s of its words, we know that the language, thougli 
nigh to disappearing, has not disappeared. Kanislika's 
bad grammar proves that lie spoke Greek, altliougli the 
Greek was barbarous. 

Fourth. The Greeks of Arachosia and Kabul went on 
speaking Greek certainly to the middle, possiblj^ to the 
end, of the first century of our era. The Greeks of Ka'wal 
Pindi, more remote from Seleucia and more mixed with 
the native population, may liave discarded it somewhat 
earlier. But tliat Greek continued to be undei'stood 
among them for a considenxble time, is shown by the 
correct use of the Greek alphabet on the coins of Huvishka 
and Vasudeva. Like Kanishka they employ the Greek 
character only, while Huvishka engraves the figure of 
Serapis, a deity which lie borrowed from merchants of 
Greek speech. 

Is it to he imagined that any dynasty could employ 
correctly on their coinage for one hundred years the 
a,lp]iabet of a language which had been completely for- 
gotten, and that, too, the only alphabet they' employ ? 
Everywliere we find that when Greek fell into decay tlie 



loo-ends of the coins, whether on those of Nahapana or 
th” Arsacids, or of Oharacene, speedily became jumbled 
and corrupt.^ 

There is therefore no analoo-y whatever between the 
Greek, the single language of Kainshka’s coins, and 
the Latin inscriptions complementary to the Jtnghsh. on 
the coins of Great Britain. But let us grant for the 
sake of argument that an analogy exists , it will hai' } 
prove what it is supposed to do. The Latin on our 
coins is, of course, for commercial purposes superfluous, 
a mere survival. But the Latin remains correct. And 
why ? Because Latin is still in many respects a li\ ing 
language. It is used in the daily services of the Church 
throughout the half of Christendom ; taught in every 
grammar school ; and used for all academic purposes. 
Sermons are preached, discussions held, books a,nd com- 
mentaries written, and epitaphs composed in it. One 
has occasionally to use it as a means of communication 
with foreigners. It is as much used as Sanskrit in India ; 
as much used and more widely understood. I do not 
know what other language is ecpially common^^to the 
French, German, and Italian-speaking cantons of Switzer- 
land. If it merely represented the hieroglyphics of a dead 
language it would have disappeared long ago. The analogy 
proves even more than it is required to do. It woukl 
prove that Greek was understood as long as the Greek of 
the coin legends remained correct. j_ Xeknedy. 


HeraUS 0 Tvpavvo<; 

Cunningham has devoted a whole article to the coins of 
a certain Heraus or Miaus,^ whose legend he reads thus : 
TvpavvovuTo? Midov \^IIpdov^ Setva^ [SavaBt-xi] Koperavov. 

^ For a fuller examination of tlie question I must refer the reader 
to “ The Secret of Kanishka ”, more especially pp. 99;{-4, 1009 ft. 
(JRAS,, 1913). 

'■*, Num. bhron., ser. in, vol. viii, pp. 47-58. 1 quote from the 

■ reprlnij-j '-of.. Kapsrm, IndicxJi Goitis, par. .15, p. 9. 
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On the oboli this is cut down to Mtdov ['Hpdov] Kopadvov, 
and on a coi^per chalkous we have the words rvpap and 
fcoicT [fcopa] without the name. Pleraus (or Minus if you 
will) was therefore a Kiishan, and the unintelligible 
^aiut^ ( == Sanav) or Savd/3iv is no part of Ins name, 
since it is omitted on the oboli. It probably represents 
some Turki title, which the engraver was unable to 
express perfectly in Greek, letters. The fine portrait of 
Heraus^ is typically Turki — the peaked skull, the long- 
large nose, the prognathism of the face, the energetic chin. 
It has a generic likeness to the portraits of Ivanislika and 
W ema Kad pluses. 

But it is the strange title of Tvpawo^ wliicli specially 
interests me. We used to tliink (it was Mr. Gardner’s 
suggestion) - that the Greeks of Afghanistan and Northern 
India indulged in strange and antiquated or poetical 
words, sucli as fcoLpavo<^ and rvpavvo<; ; tliat, in fact, they 
loved to use a kind of magniloquent Babu-Greek. The 
idea was interesting and natural, but unfortunatel}^ the 
supports on which it rested are giving way. Kolpavo^ 
is now read as Kopaavo^i or some other equivalent of 
Kuslian. Tvpawo^ must follow suit, for the Periplus 
shows us that it had a very definite and limited meaning : 
it denoted a local ruler, a Rajah or Sheikh, who was not 
a king ; ordinarily it meant a vassal or vassal-king. Thus, 
at Mouza, one pays l^oth to the /SacrLXev^; and the Tvpcuwo *^ ; 
Tcp Se iBaaiXel /cal rw Tvpdvvcp hihovrai iTTTTOt k.t.X (c. 24). 
'rhe tyraiinos of the place is Oliolgehos ; he lives three 
days distance off at Sane : eari Se rvpawo^ ical 
/caroc/cMP avTi]v XoXat^os (c. 22). Cholaehos vras a vassal 
of Charibael, who was the king of the whole countiy : 
evOeapo^ (iaaikem idvdiv Svo rou re '"Opriplrov ical rov nrapa- 
neipevov Xeyopevov ^a^atrov (c, 23). Azania (Somaliland) 
on the African coast was under the tyrannos of Maphar, 

^ Cunningham, op. cit., pi. iii, 1 j Rapson, op. cifc., pi. ii, 1. 

' P, Gardner, Greek and BoyfMt Kings of Bmtria mid India, p. liii. 
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subject, however, to certain rights of the king of // iTp<^rn 
^Apa^ia : veperai Se avr7]V, Kara ri SUaiov apx^nov, viro^ 
rrLirrovcav rfj ^aaikeia t 7)9 Trpwrt;? 'A pa 

0 Macj^aplTTj^rvpapvo, (c. 16). So also it is said o£ anotlier 
part of the East African littoral ov ^aa-LXeaerab Se o T07ro9, 
dXXa rvpcivvoL^ eKaarov ep^iropiov hoiKeirai (c. 14). 

The country is not under any king, but every mart has 
its own individual headman or sheikh. Tlio pirates on 
that coast, every man of them, consider thoinselves as 
good as any rvpavvo^; (c. 16). Elsewhere we read oi the 
two classes rd)v Tvpdvvcov Kal ,8aabXeo)i^ (c. 20). 

We find, then, that on the quays of Barygaza and among 
the mariners of the Indian Ocean rupainm meant a petty 
chief, usually a vassal of some king. 

According to Cunningham, Heraus ruled in Western 
Afghanistan/ where alone his coins are found ; and 
Cunningham, on numismatic grounds, made him a 
contemporary of Ivozoxilo Kadpliises. He also uses 
on his coins the horseman type cliaracteiistic of the 
Sakas and the Iiido-Parthians. We know that Kozoulo 
Kadphises took Kabul from the Indo-l^arthians in the 
middle of the first century A.D., and that liis son, after 
conquering India, appointed a viceroy as governor. 
I conclude, therefore, that Heraus, this Kiishan rvpavvo^ 
in Western Kabul, was a vassal, no doubt a deputy, of 
Kozoulo Kadphises, the Kushan ^aaiXev<;, If this be 
so two corollaries will follow^: — 

1. The participial form rvpavvovvro^^ shows that Greek 
must liave been spoken wdth some correctness in Western 
Afghanistan in the middle of the first century a.d. Had 
the legend been a mere survival, W'e should certainly haN'e 
expected rvpavvo^, and not the present participle which 
so happily conveys the idea that Heraus’ rule was not 
a dynastic but a temporary one. It is in keeping witli 
this that his coins have no Kharosthi legends. 

2. Heraus cannot be In-mo-fw, as Cunningham (who 
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dated Kozoulo Kadphises in the latter half of the Hrst 
eeiituiy 3ic.) suggested, but with some hesitation. 
In-mo-fu belongs to tlie middle of the first century B.c., 
and ruled in Ki-pin, which in the time of the Han 
ordinarily meant Kasmir, and at no time ever meant 
W estern Af ghani stan . 

J. Kenned V. 


A Passage in the Peripltjs 

In the forty-seventh chapter of the Periphis of the 
Erythraxm Sea the writer tells us what be had heard 
of the nations inhabiting Upper India. His account is 
vague and confused, much what we might expect a rather 
ignorant sailor to have picked up among the traders of 
Barygaza. Unfortunately our sole MS. (for the B.M. MS. 
and the eclitio princeps are merely transcripts from it), 
always corrupt, is here at its worst. The manuscript 
reading in question is as follows : iiTLfceirai ^ap Kara 
ravrP] Sapvjd^a /cara ra fMeaoyela rrXelova ij re ra)p 

aparpLcov Kal pa')p)vo(jov koX ravOapdyonv fcal T779 Trpo/cX/So? iv 
y 7 ] SovKi(pa\o^ dXe^dvhpeia Kal rovrcov irrdvoy iia'^LiMdrarov 
edvo^ ScLKTpiavoov viro ovaav Ihiov roirov, Fahricius,. 

the latest editor (1883), prints it thus: iirUeLTat Se to£9 
Bapvyd^0L<? Kara rd jnecroyeta TrXeiova eOvr), to re roiv 
'Aparrimp kciI ApaxovcrlcdP Kal FapSapaicop Kal Tr]<^ UcoKXatSo^, 
ev y 7) BovKe(j)aXo<^ AXe^dpBpeta. Kal rovreov errdvoa ixa')(i- 
jidrarov e 6 vo^ BoKrpLaPMV, vrro /SaaiXia optoop cBiov. 
All the translators are much to the same effect. I give 
SebofF’s rendering, which is the latest : “ The country 
.inland from Barygaza is inhabited by numerous tribes, 
such as the Arattii, the Arachosii, the Gandar^i and the 
people of Proclais, in which is Bucephalus Alexandria. 
Above these is the very warlike nation of the Bactrians, 
who are under their own king.'' 

I am here concerned only with the concluding words of 
the second sentence as they stand in the MS., vtto SaaiXea 
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ovo-av tBiov TOTTOV. Fabricius’ note, p. 8^, sliows the 
various attempts at emendation previously made. Since 
then Mai'quart has attacked the passa^*<" (Eranshaln*, 
p. 210, n. 3). He blames Fabricius severely (l)ut unjustly, 

I think) for liaving failed to produce a better i-eadiiig. 
His own attempt, however, is by no means laippy. 
He says that the author undoubtedly construed e6ru<i 
as a feminine noun, witness ^ re, etc,, after rrXeiova Win]. 
Therefore we ought to read ovaa, the tinal v in ovaav 
being due to tlie avoidance of a liiatus. Toirov he takes 
as a gloss on tSmr, which lias crept into the text. H(‘ 
therefore reads the passage thus : ijLa^ifjidoraTov Wvo^ vrrh 
^aaiXid ovora tStov ^ivroTrLovl. lo this it may be ans’\\ Cl ed 
that the author has twice over construed as a neuter, 
'TrXeiopa Win] and }jia')(LiJiO}TaTov edvo <^ ; and we cannot 
admit that in the very same breath he would us(^ it as 
a feminine. After ^ t 6 one naturally understands %a>pa. 
I see no difficulty in that. 

Another solution recommends itself to me. We have 
two clues to guide us, the ordinary usage of the author, 
and the account of the Bactrians furnished us in the 
Chinese History of the Later Han. Xow the writer ot 
the Peripliis mentions at least ten kings and rulers, and 
whenever he has occasion to meiition a king he either 
gives us his proper name or Ids dynastic title, such as 
Kerobothras (6*. 54), whichever name, I suppose, might be 
in use at the haven he was visiting. Occasionally lie adds 
some words by way of explanation. Now, at the time of 
the PeTvphis (which I take to be between A.D. 80 aaid 
100) the Kushans were ruling in Bactria, and during 
part of that time, at any rate, Wema Kadphises was their 
king. The kingdom was always known to the Westerns 
as the Kushan kingdom, and the king was probably spoken 
•of in Barygaza as the Kushan. I therefore tak(3 it that 
for overau we must read Kovaap : vtto ^acrtXea Kovaav 
is in exact keeping with the usage of the author. The 


'■ •'' '■'.■d'h'.''' /■ '■ ; ■ 
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fAVO words whicli foliow, thtov tottop, cannot liave been 
corrupted out of Weiiia Kadpliise.s or any other Kosluin 
name we know ; tliey must be part of an explanatory 
clause. In that case some word must have dropped out — 
not an infrequent occurrence — and the simplest word is 

apxov-a. 

TG7To<i is one of the commonest words in the Periplas, ami 
is sharply distinj^mished from jSaatXeLa (cf. e.g. cli. 5, 14 ) ; 
it means a particular district wliich generally, but not 
always, forms part of a kingdom. The passage will tlien 
read thus : utto ^acriXea [Kjovorat^ [ap^ovra^ iSiop tottov : 
and the general sense will be that the Bactrians Avere 
under a Kushan king who directly ruled Bactria, implying 
thereby that his sovereignty extended over a much wider 
dominion. 

This corresponds exactly with the account given in tlie 
History of the Later Han. We there read that when 
Wema Kadphises conquered Northern India he appointed 
a chef to administer it. This chief would appear to 
have been the so-called nameless king ” whose coins 
are found from Kabul and the Indus to Benares and 
Gliazipur, and whose name was doubtless suppressed for 
some religious scruple. His coins, according to Rapson 
(Indian Coins, par. 67, p. 16), connect him at once both 
with Heraiis and with. Wema Kadphises. Cunningliam 
possessed a coin on which there were two heads with 
the symbols of the nameless king and of Wema Kadphises. 
But the nameless king does not call himself rvpavpo^ 
or a mere deputy like Heraus ; he takes the lofty title of 
BACIAGYC BACIASYIUN [sic] CWTHP MS TAG, a title 
which he shares with Wema Kadphises, On the other 
liand, his coins, with the exception of one silver piece, 
are all in copper, while Wema Kadphises mints gold. 
The inference is that he was a member of the royal 
Kushan family, co-regent with, but subordinate to, Werna 
Kadphises. 
jKAs. um. 
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Proposed Identification of two South-Indian Pj.a<je- 
NAMES IN the PeRIPLUS 

Among the few foreign records of ancient India one ot 
tlie most trustworthy, so far as its limited scope iidmits, 
is the Peripl^is Mcvris (written in the second 

half of the first Christian century), wdiicli gives us an 
exact account of the commercial ports of tlie western 
coast from the mouths of the Indus to Gape Comoiin, and 
of the articles entering into the trade of each. Of the 
eastern coast little is said, and that little is liearsay lacked 
up at some of the western ports ; but even that is not 
without present value. Many of the place-names in the 
Periplus are readily identihed, wliile others have been 
disputed by the commentators and liave appeared and 
tlien disappeared from the classical geographies, iwo of 
these, if the following identifications be correct, will add 
to the understanding which the Periplus has given us of 
Southern India in that period. 

Muziris and Nelcynda, the southern trading ports 
frequented by Greek and xirab sliipping, were first 
identified as Mangalore and Nileshwar, both in South 
Kanara ; but their true location was shown by Gundert, 
Burnell, Caldwell, and Yule, to be mucli farther soutli, 
Muziris being identical with Muyirikkotta or Cranganore, 
in Cochin. Nelcynda seems rather to have been an 
appellation ; Pliny speaks of the city of the N ecicyndi , 
Ptolemy of Melkynda, which Caldwell translated Western 
Kynda Laying down the sailing course described in 
the Periplus between Muziris and Nelcynda, and setting 
out from Cranganore, we should reach the modern 


AVhat a pity that the author of the has 

not given us his name, and told us something definite 

iibout him ! 
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KottayaiiL in Travancore, an early trade centre, located 
on a broad bay of the Cochin backwaters, and at the 
\vestern terminus of several trade routes tlirougli the 
Ihrmed liills. 

The text (|§ 54--o) describing tlie course south of 
Nelcynda sajcs it was “situated on a river, about 120 
stadia from the sea ; there is another place at the moutli 
of this river, the village of Bacare, to which ships drop 
down on the outward voyage from Nelcynda, and anchor 
in the roadstead to take on their cargoes, because tlie 
river is full of shoals and the channels are not clear.” ^ 
This place cippears also in Ptolemy, with but one letter 
inserted, as Barkare, 

It is submitted that Bafcaprj or Bapreapi] is identical 
with Porakacl, in Travancore, on the coast (9' 22" N., 
76'' 22" E.), for wliicli it is a close transliteration; while 
the distance from Kottayam is practically in exact accord 
with the text. Porakad was once a notable port. The 
Portuguese, and subsequently tlie Dutch, had settlements 
there. Varthema, in 1503, spoke of it as Povcai, and 
Tavernier in 1648 as Porm. The remains of a Portuguese 
fort are still visible there at low water, altliough nearly 
submerged by encroachment of the sea. By dredging 
a better passage het^veen backwater and ocean, and 
constructing harbour works, Alleppey, about ten miles 
to the nortli, has now taken the place wdiicli Porakad 
formerly held in trade.- Porakad is, likewise, at the 
month of a river, the Achenkoii, which rises in the Ghauts 
near the Shenkotta Pass, the main highway, between 
Travancore and Tinnevelly. 

Passing dowui the coast, the text speaks of the Bark 

^ KeTrai kcu clvti] Trapa 'sro'raphv worel anch craZlm marhp e^twert 
6a\d(r(T’r}s. ‘Erepa Be Kar avrh ro (rrdjua rov irrora/iov wpo/ceirai Kd/Liij 
Baftapjj, els dirh 'NeKK^vdeap dpaywyTis ntpoKaraj^oivei rd wAoTa fcai 

eTcl crdXov Btopj-d^erai 'irphs dpd\r}'^ip r<av <poprici>p Bid tIip Trorafxhp ep/xara 
ml BidirrAovs ovk ikaippods^ 

" Inhperial Gazatteer of India, 
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Red Moiintain (ro X€yofj(.€rop IIvppov 6po<i), evideiith' the 
Eed Bluffs at Varkkallai, in I'ravancore, on the coast, 
and of a port Balita; which may perhaps !)e identitied 
with Yarkkallai (8° 42' N.), formerly the soutliern terminus 
of the Gochin hackwatei's, which ha\c now heen. extended, 
by cutting a canal through these same Red bluff's, as fai* 
as Trivandrum, the modern trade centre for that district. 
The form BaXlra, if not corrupt, is short by both an r and 
a guttural from the modern Varkkalhii. 

Proceeding beyond Cape Comorin, the older classical 
geographers placed a gulf which they called 
ATgariticioSj and a port called Argario. Both have now 
disappeared from the maps. They were based on a mis- 
understanding of the following passage in the Peri/}ddis 
(I 59) : Beyond Colchi there follows another district 
called the Coast Countiy, which lies on a bay, and lias 
a i*egion inland called Argaru. At this place, and nowhere 
else, are bought the pearls gatliered on the coast there- 
abouts; and from there are exported muslins, tliose called 
Argaritic.” ^ 

Tlie Coast Country of the Periphis {Al^LaXh<^) seems 
to be no other than the Chola Coast, still called Cho]a- 
manclalam, which the Portuguese made into Coromandel ; 
the Chola kingdom, in short, the richest, largest, and 
most prosperous of the three Dra vidian states, as the 
Perplus asserts. And this leads to its capital, placed by 
the old geographers on the coast (although the text speaks 
of it as lying inland), and called Apydpov. 

It is submitted that this 'Apjdpov is identical with 
Uraiyur, Oraiyur, Warriore, the ancient capital of the 
Chola kingdom, now part of Trichinopoly, Tlie '' fine 
muslins known as Argaritic ” do but contirm the 

^ Mera Se KfjAxows (l/cSexerax rarros er^pos AiyiaAhs A^yuju^yos eu ic6KTr(p 
KeljULevosy fiecroyeiop, K^yojx^VTjv ^Apydpov' ip h‘l rovrep rep r6fr<p 

ci}purai rh Trap* avr^v r^p ijiretpop (rvkK€y6fjLnpop ttipmop. <bipoPTai /ral 
avT^s ffipdSpef at *Apyapirid€S AeyeSfi^pai, 
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well-kniown fact of the early supremacy of the Cliola 
people in textile mauufacture. Some of the finest fal 3 ric.s 
that reaclnai tlie Roman world were of Choja origiD^ 
and tlieiicc atso came the hue gold-threaded embroideries 
1)roiigiit westward by tlie Saracen merchants. 

IE Uraiyur and 14.pydpov be identical, the Greek 
transliteration becomes a matter of interest. Some corn- 
meutators have unnecessarily assmned the name Aryaru- 
to be very corrupt. Perhaps the Greek form as originally 
written may have been Apdjovp or 'Apaiyovp, involving 
but a slight re-arrangement of tlie form given in 
the text.^ 

Tliese identifications carry back to the first century of 
the Christian era two trade centres which were important 
throughout tlie .Middle Ages, and must by their location 
liave become important in a-n earlier age, whenever that 
part of India became politicall};^ organized — Porcai the 
port and Trichinopoly the city of industry. Incidentally 
they indicate the accuracy of the author of the Periplus 
as to a district concerning which his knowledge has not 
heretofore beer,! generally allowed. 

Wilfred H. Schoff. 

PiiiLAorLPiirA. 

Mi/, wm. 

Is THE RaMAYANA OF TULASl DaSA A TRANSLATION? 

A committee of six pandits “ has issued a curious edition 
of tlie Aranya and Simdara Ivandas of the Bdma-carita- 
mdnasa of Tulasi Dasa. The interesting point about it 

^ [And it may be suggested that at some time or another, through the 
use of cursive forms, a v has been mistaken for, and turned into, a 7, 
perhaps by some early copyist. — E d.] 

" P. Sevaramaji, P. Ramabhadrasarauaji, P. Ramanarayana, P. Cinta- 
inani Ahiidyaratna, P. Baijnath Dub^, and P. BalabhadraprasMa Sukla. 
The \york can be obtained from the last-named gentleman, wlio is 
Assistant Master at the Government High School, Ballia, U.P. The 
pi'ice of the Arauya Kanila is eight annas ; that of the Sundara Kanda is 
not stated. 
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lies in the fact tliat, facing eacli page of the text, is 
the text of a Sanskrit poem, agreeing line lor line witli 
tliatof TulasiDasa. It is quite plain tliat one of tliese 
is a literal translation of the other. Either TnhisI iJasa 
translated liis poem from tins Sanskrit originah or else 
the Sanskrit poem is the work of some paiulit Avho lifis 
translated Tulasi Dasas into the 

classical language of ancient India. 

It may at once be stated that there is no inlieieiit 
difficulty in accepting the latter alternative, buch 
translations of favourite ^^ernacular works into Sanskiit 
are not at all uncommon. A good example is the Sat sd'T 
of Bihari lal, of which at least two Sanskrit versions 
are extant, one ])y Hariprasada and tlie other by 
Paraniananda. 

The Sanskrit version, as pul Jished, appears to be called 
the Sci'nihlito lidvidyana — the reason will appear laker 
but tlie colophons of the difterent cliapters give a different 
name, not always in exact!}" the same form. Sometimes 
a colophon begins, iti m^mmlrdmayam rama-cariird 
makahavyemkaluhaUkalaimvi^^^^ 

k sarhvdcle'' etc. Elsewhere we liave “ iti irrmadraandyane 

Td^iuacciTitTe oiiductse Qiuthdicdvy d uoyid}U(th6sv< vruswyihvctdt , 
etc., and so on with other variants. The editors at present 
give no particulars about tlie Sanskrit MS., but promise 
a full account in the preface to a proposed edition of the 
BMa Kancla. 

In order to show how closely the two texts agree, 

I mve here an extract from the Simdara Kanda. I first 

.. ,0 ■■■,.■■ . ■ . ' ■ ■ ..... ■ ....... . 

give the text of Tulasi Dasa’s poem, as printed by tlie 
editors, with an English translation. This text differs 
in a few matters of spelling from that published by 
the Nagari Pracarini Sabha, and contains some extra 
lines not contained, in other editions. These latter 
I have, omitted/ marking the places where they came by 
asterisks. 



Iwft’T ?rf ^TTtl I t ^T^ff ii 

■f%I?T -aii^ ^^11% ^Tt I W f^ ^ II 

^Rf^I ^'5T I W wr^ II 

^ TT^ 1 ’^5} ^ ’FTh: il 

■^IT ^ -^rf I ^Ti\ '1^ ^'1 ^fq #qiT II ^ 

qR^gq; qfif qji^ ]3T^# 1 3n-?:ff '^rdf ft# ii 
^Tstff #fr m<t I '^TJiT ^ wr# ii 

qTqfi W?:?! f rfT I qir?r qf-g^q ^f(T II 

qifq qiffi mi# I t^qrqT'fT# 11 

fMI qrq^iT arfcr ii qo ii 

qff nq mfK: gift qnq^ qrff qjfrrq ii 


tf '^Jv^ f i^nt I ^it « 

gi^fT q^nt; m #q tqfifiT i w^ frqz #1^ fiTTfiT ii 
ffra 5RTg IT gqiTTT I ^tf qrq^T # 'aqrcT ii 
%T( w fifT ■srt fifq #i itt I qifnc^ ’«[T f t #t ii *^4 ii 
T^T’<^ qrf’^T WK q?^ qqi I ^ qffrq fiT: t^r it 


WTTT fqfqfq qfi flTit I nfi tq#qw qiT: qf qiff ii 


rfT qR: ^J'SHT ^tf f^^IT 1 # ^ ^XT tfff qiTTfl f*lt^T II 

qqrfz qqrfz ’^qiT qitq wr# i qT:? gfq 1%^ f ii 
0— gjf vtt qrg^qqittT ii « 

wqqsgqx ^ qn^ 3 ts qr?: sftfr ii 

Growse’K translation of tlie above (with a fe%v verbal 
alterations) is as follows. Eavana says : — 

Ccmpili 

1. “The poor tailless wretch can then go back and 
f(^tch his master, and I shall have an opportunity of 
setnng his niiglit, whom he has so extravagantly exalted.” 
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The monkey smiled to liiinself to hear tliis. “ kSarada, 
I know, will help me.” Obedient to Ravaiuis command, 
the demons begaii making their foolisli preparations. 

5. Not a rag Avas left in the city nor a drop of ghl 
or oil, to such a length did he make Ins tail to groAv, as lie 
leaped about. Tlien they made sport of Iiiin. The 
citizens ci’owded to see the sight, and struck liim Avitli 
their feet and jeered him greatly. With beating of drums 
and clapping of liands they took him through the city 
and set lire to liis tail. When Hanuinan saw the Hre 
Idazing, he at once reduced himself to a very diminuti\’e 
size, and, slipping out of his hon els, sprang on to the 
upper story of the gilded palace, to the dismay of tlie 
giants’ wives. 

DoJid 25 

10. That instant the forty-nine winds, Aviiom Hari had 
sent, began to blow : the monkev sliouted witli roars of 
laughter and SAvelled so big that he touclied tlie sky. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

Caupdi 

Of enormous stature and yet marvellous agility, he 
leaped and went from palace to palace. As the city Avas 
thus set on fire, the people AA^ere at their AAuts’ end ; for 
the terrible flames burst forth in countless millions of 
places. Alas I father and rnotlier, hearken to our cry. 
Who is there noAV to save us ?” 15. “As Ave said, this is 

no monkey, but some god in monkey form. This is the 
result of not taking a good man’s advice ; our city is 
burnt as though it had no king.” . . . Tlxe city AA^as 
consumed in an instant of time, save only Vibhishaiia’s 
house ; . . . the reason why it escaped, Bhavain, was 
that he who seixt the messenger bad also created the fire. 
After the whole of Laixka had been turned xipside down 
and given over to the flames, he thrcAv himself into the 
middle of the sea. 



Doha 26 

20 . After cxtiiiguiwhii\ii; liis tail and recovering from 
his faiigne, he assumed bis old dimiiuitive form and went 
and stood befori^ damiki, witli liis luinds clasped in prayer. 

The correspojiding Sanskrit version is as follows. It 
will be vseen that it exactly agrees with Tulasi Dclsa's 
poem, eacli ]vd]^-Mdht generally agreeing witli each half- 
CiiuiHl/l of the Hindi version : — 

-sr^: II 

if^ ?TT^: II 
<T^T»!Tir ^T^Tfir -STR:^!!^ I 




tiwTRTO i 

ifY ^ II M II 

^faTT^TfTT TTW: I 

^ (TT^f^^T il 11^ II 

’^niw 1 

w II 

XTR^ I 

TiW^T II 

ai TTf^WRWtW: II 

mm wf : i 

’^TTT 1ti% II <)o it 

’3fffTO rfri: ^W( I 

^ti: ’g-Rifrci: ii 
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t^irr^Tfq ’ 

^X^fRl rfrf: II 

l^Til I 

wftr ii 

IT Tnif T 1xmiT IT IflT^f^ I 

^ ifi? ^TTT*ifr: II 

Tn^i^ I 

^ 'Sf'T iT^fT;: ii i^m ti 

rriwra i^: ^ ^ t;tit!i: i 

'^wrii ’fffiT^ti: ^ai'iiT ifT’T I 

’fTMlWI I’lTif 1^ II 

^ *■ ■s}} ^ ^ 

iren 51 ^T SITTf^ITvf^T I 

tl^ftWRTTTl ’?rpaiT^^5R^i:*l II 


tijftwr i1l ^TTTT- »TW t^^TTST I 

ifsn ^ ^ ’^fi: ti 

^TT^fsRW'^Xff 'Srft IT^T ^Tft'^T: 1 
5^4^ ^ w IJTTT^ II 

•fst^llJI ^^?IT^T« fl^T W^T ^5"^ I 
I^ ^nsft^ WT!!^: =ITWlt1^ITT II ^ 

The editors ba»se their belief that Tulasi Dasa translated 
from a Sanskrit original on the following linos of the 
Rdmd-carita-manasa, in Avhich the poet says that he 
learnt the story as a boy, but coxild not at first understand 
it. He then, for his own satisfaction, put it into verse in 
his vernacular. 

^ It is hiu’diy iiecessarj to point out that this is altog’efciier ditrereal 
from the aacomit in the Vdlm^M Bdmdyaim, V, iiii, f. 




^ 1 WTTII 

^ I TT^T W3f ^n ii 

^tf I tr-f Ttfri mm II 

* * * * * 

f-5T^ ^ 1^ lir I 

?f*r# ^ff 7r1% ^T^rxH rt^ Tiff >> 


fT^fcf nrff ^KT I t?tV ^rfa ii 

W €tt I ’RtT ^ II 

Caupdi 

rhis pleasing story was (first of all) composed by 
lubhu (i.e. Siva), and graciously told to Uina. The 
ne (story) was given by Siva to Ivaka-Bhusuiidi, l'>.no\Mi 
be chief among the votaries of Rama. From him 
iinavalkva. received it, and he recited it to Bliaradvaja. 


Doha 30 

1 the tale from my own gurw a 
understand it, as I was quite 


time after time, till at length 
r intellect would permit; and 
hham verses, so that my own 
,kened (to its full truth). 

“ " ■ ig Sanskrit verses, 

edition of Tulasi Dasa s work 
■ill be seen that, with 
sort of abstract of the last 


.But my ipivft repeated, it 
I muierstood a.»s much as ui 
now I shall put it clown in 
mind may awal 

To this the editors add the following 
wdiich do not oecur in any 
with wliicii I am acquainted. It w: 

•one important variation, it is a 
few lines :— ^ 

If^T fSRf%lT ' 
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■ ^mx ii 

According to this a poet called Sainhlai — not tlie god 
Sainbliii-Siva — was the original, author of tlie poem, wliich 
Tulasi Dasa translated into the vernacular for liis own 
edification. 

The editors do not sa}" wlience tliej^ got t],)i,s Sanskrit 
verse. It can hardly be from the Sanskrit manuscript 
whicli they have discovered; for if that were tlie case the 
mention of Tulasi Dasa as the translator of the original 
poem would at once show that that cannot be the version 
contained in the present MS. The writer of an original 
poem could never say, in that poem, that it had been 
translated by anyone else. The most tlmt he could do 
would be to indulge in prophecy", and to say tliat it ivoidd 
be translated. I presume, therefore, that the Sanskrit 
verses quoted are some floatiiig tradition carried, in the 
memory of pandits and of no known authorship. Possibly 
tliey may occur as a or apocryphal addition, in 

some MSS. of Tulasi Dasa’s work. At any rat(j, this verse 
does say that there was a Sanskrit Eilmayana bj’ a poet 
called Sambhii. The statement may be a mere tradition, 
and there is, so far, absolutely no test as to its truth or 
falsity. 

Pending further information, there is at present little 
doubt in. my mind but that the vSanskrit version is a trans- 
lation from the .Hindi. A Iialf-cf^/.pu/^ contains at most 
only sixteen inatras, or instants, wliile a half-.vZo/.rt. contains 
sixteen aksaras, possibly equivalent, in counting, to thirty 
instants. The canpm is therefore much shorter than a sloka, 
and to make them agree line for line it is necessary that 
the latter should contain moi*e words than the former. If 
Tulasi Dasa translated from the Sanskrit lie would have 
every now and then to leave out some important word. 
I can find no trace of this. If, on the other hand, Sambhu 
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translated from Tulasi Dasa lie would have to eke out his 
metre by the insertion of otiose epithets, just as we used 
to do with the help of a when Avrito^ Latisi 

verses at school. There are nmuerous traces of tiiis in 
the Sanskrit version. In the third and 

the whole of the following pdcfa. are superthioiis. So the 
third pdilu of the Jiinth sZofe. The tenth aiid eleveait^ 
slokifH arc a very cl iimsy version of the neat do/nl of 
Tulasi Dasa (11. 10 and 11). In his fourteenth sloka lie 
makes tlie frightened children cry not only for their 
parents, but for a ])rotheiv thereby leaving us to assume 
that each child had only one brother. The two last jfddas 
liardly represent the words of Tulasi Dasa, “ who is there 
now to save us ? ” In the sixteenth, thepdda, “ svicakdra no. 
vdvamalid' is unnecessary surplusage. Similarly, the seven- 
teenth. iloha is an evidtnit expansion of the corresponding 
line of Tulasi Dasa. \^eiy instructive is the fourth Hloka, 
where Tulasi Dasa’s alliteration of racana and racand is 
spoilt in tine Sanskrit raca.ndou raeaydmdsuh. 

For tliese reasons, I do not think that, so far as present 
materials are available, tliere is any proof that Tulasi 
Dasa translated l.iis Rdma-carita-nidnasa from this so- 
called Sambhu lidmdyaiia. If, however, he did this, it 
cannot diminisli our admiration for a translation more 
beautiful than the original, or make us forget that he was 
also the author of the GUa Rdmdyana, the Kavitta 
Rdmdyatja, the Vinaya Rattrikd, and other fine works. 

G. A. G. 


On the Phonetics of the Wardak Vase 
TI\e inscription on this vase, of wdiich an account is 
given by Mr. Pargiter on pp. 1060 ff. of the JRAS. for 
1912, is in the Khai'osthi character, and belongs, like 
nearly all other wuitings in that character, to t}.ie extreuic 
north-’west of India, i.e. .to the locality in which the 
languages which I call Modern Pisaca ” are now spoken. 
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It is a well-known fact that in the Kharostlil. character 
consonants wliich are donbled in Sanskrit or lali aie 
written as single letters. It has hitlierto been cnstoinary 
to treat tliis fact as an instance of a defective alphabet, 
and, in editing inscriptions in this character, to assume 
that the double letters should be restored. Tlius in th(3 
case of this vase-inscription Mr. Pargitcr restores 
to gaddikena, hJtradahd to bJiTcliuhbct, ‘paryaUi to •ixivyatta-,. 
and so on. 

I would suggest that a consideration of the inodern 
vernaculars of the north-west will show that the 
assumption that this restoration is required is probably 
wrong, and that the dialect in which tliese Kharosthi 
inscriptions are written pronounced these consonants as 
single, not as double, letters. 

Of the inodern Indian vernaculars, Panjabi and Lalmda 
(which, though a member of the north-western group, 
is strongly influenced by Panjabi) adhere most closely 
to the old forms. We have sucli words as need, high ; 
sadd, a sound ; duddh, milk ; (ximm, leather ; and manj' 
others which have retained the Pali and Prakrit double 
consonants unclianged. 

In languages further to the east it is usual to simplify 
the double consonant, substituting a single one in its place, 
and at the same time to lengthen, and sometimes nasalize 
the preceding vowel in coinpensation. Thus, for example,. 
Hindi has fichd, sad, diidli, and cd/ni. 

On the other hand, the north-western languages prefer 
to simplify the double consonant without lengthening the 
preceding vowel. This is most marked in Sindhi and the 
Modern Pisaca languages, which have uco (S.) ; sada 
(Ksh.); ddudh^ (S,), dod (Ksh.) ; .and eami^ (S.), cam. 
(Ksh.). The same peculiarity is sometimes noticeable in 
Lahnda, as in dahh, compared with the Panjabi dabbh, 
although, as has been stated, in Ijalindri the double 
consonants are generally retained. 
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The followino' table illustrates this rule more fully :• 


Sanskrit'. 

: 

Apabhraiiisa 

Prakrit. 

Panjabi. 

Lalmda. 

Sindhi. 

Pi saca 
(Kashmiri, 
unless other- 
wise stated). 

i 

Western 

Hindi. 

kind 

of grass 

dahfdiH, or 
(/ahhha 

dabhh 

dabh 

dabha 

dab 

ddhk 

Hccahdt^ higli 

luxail 

iiccd 

itccd 

ucd 

— 

ucd 

xafi/ah, true 

mccn 

mcc 

saccd 

6‘a(jw 

' ■■ ' ■ 

sac or 

sac 

a bear 

ricchtf 

rlcch 


rlcld^ 

Us (Bashgali, 
exceptional 
long vow^el) 

rich 

.'ifthdah, a sound 

saddu 

mdd< 

mdd 

„ — 

sada 

Slid 

(bHjdham, milk 

dnddhu 

daddh 

dvddli 

ddiidh'^^ 

dad 

diidh 

a/jre^ before 

wjijalu 

(dKJb 

agge 



age 

adi/a^ to-day 


W 

W 

aju 

■ az 

d/ 

cakram, a wheel 

cakkn 

calcic 

calcic 

caJc^f' 

, __ ■ ■ 

cdk 

tarhayali^ be 

takkel 

tO/JcJC” 

takh’ 

talc- 

— 

tdh- 

ascertains 







Hiiskakah, dry 

mdckhan 

siikkhd 

_ . 

suko 

JiokhM 

stikhCi 

karma i an action 

kamtim 

ha m m 

Icanim 


kbnd^ (excep- 
tional long 
vowel) 

kCim 

rarma^ skin 

cammm 

camm 

camm 

cam'^ 

ca))i 

cum 

karnaJi, an ear 

kityiia 

Icami 

hami 

kan^ 

lean 

kdii 

m^rpah ., a snake 

sappu 

mpp 

sapp 

sap^^ 

■ ■ — ■ ■ 

sdp 

sm-Hruh.^ motber- 


sas>^ 



has 

sds 

'in-la,w' 







hlmktam, boiled 

bhatiiL 

hhaft 

— 

hliafP 

hafa 

hlidt 

■ ■■riee / 







ruhtalcaJi, red 

raltaii 

raUd 

ratt^ 

blood 

raid 

rat-, blood 

rdf.cl 

kartayaii^ he 

kadei 

had- 

— 

lead 

had 

kdfr 

cuts 







hastah^ a hand 
p^riHham, the 
back 

liatthu, 

hattli 

hatth 

liath^ 

atlia 

hath 

piftJm, 

pntihti 

pitth 

■ ■■ • 

— — , 

piM 

pdtli 

pUh 



Tlie luodern languages of the north-west were spoken 


in the same locality as that in which the dialect or dialects 
recorded in Kharosthi were spoken. As the former are 
peculiar in refusing to employ double consonants, it is 
reasonable to assume that double consonants were not 
pronounced in the Pali of the north-west, and that 
Kharosthi inscriptions, so fax* from being imperfect 
representations of pronunciation, were in this respect 
phonetically accurate. 
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ALOPEN AND SlEADPrYA 


It must be remembered that we have no inseii])- 

tions ill any other character to authorizt' us to leston^ 
tlie double letters in these dialects. 


CAME35RLEY. 

October:?;?, 1912. 


xAlLOPEN AND Si LAD IT YA 

Professor Takaknsu {I-tdng, p. xxviii, n. 8) states tliat 
Alopen,theNestoriau missionary to China, visited f^iladitya, 
in India, in the year 639 a.d. Tliis statement is based on 
a remark of Edkins, quoted in the Ailienamni of July 3, 
1880, p. 8. Back numbers of the Athemeum are not 
readily available, and more than one writer has accepted 
Takakusu’s account, without testing it, as an important 
contribution to the history of Christianity in India. 
I myself did this in the article P)hakti-marga,in Hastings 
Encyclopcedia of Religion and Rllrict^, vol. ii, p. 548. 

Since then the statement has been called in question, 
and I have been able to trace it to its source. I now 
hasten to correct any wrong impression which may 
have been caused by my trust in Takakusu. He is quite 
w'rong, and has entirely misunderstood Edkins.^ In the 
passage referred to, Edkins is not dealing with Biladitya, 
but with the Emperor of China. 

George A. Grierson. 

Camberley. 

November 2S, 1912. — 

Kanamoksa. a Query 

The Kashmiri word ampa means “ feeding beak to 
beak”, as a bird feeds its young one.s. Kashmiri Pandits 
invariably translate it by the Sanskrit word kanamokyi. 
For instance, the following passage in a well-known 
folktale in Sir Aurel Stein’s collection rums as follow.s : — 
ami chtmakh dyulAmoP'’ amjHi-Jcani Jtowp\ she (the bird 
step-mother) has fed them (her two step-children) beak to 
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beak with a. thorn, (instead of food), or, as translated 
by tliat excellent scholar, the late Pandit Govind Kaul, 
H.naya cd 'nayoh Imnamohsavyatyayen^^ kcmtako datto 'sti 

In anotlier connexion he thus defines the word don2')a : 
Faks indrib bJmktih, kanamokmli . Kmicimdkmpadasyai 
'vd: 'rtho 'tra, spai^tali, ParardAto kanamdkHap>CLdam 
(iprasiddham ivd 'sti, ato ’trci 'nyaih padair avthah 
■pdrito 'sf/i Kananyiokscvpadam Ui mdvkcmcleycupiLrdne 
lahhyaU. Here we learn that kwnamdhm is a rare word, 
but that it occurs in the Markandeya Purana. 

I have not come across the word in that Parana, though 
I liave seixrched for it. Nor does the word occur in any 
dictionaiy or kom on wliich I can lay iny hand. Can 
any reader of this kindly give me a reference to the 
passage in which it occurs in the Parana ? Does it occur 
anywhere else ? 


G. A. Grierson. 


Camekrley. 

November 28, 1912, 


The Origin of the Krsna Cult 

The question of the sources of the Krsna cult is one in 
regard to which it is probably impovssible to come to any 
confident conclusion, but it is a question of great interest 
to students of religious origins. The long history of this 
worship in India, the tenacity of its grasp upon the 
Hindu spirit, the intense devotion that at its highest 
it has awakened in its votaries — these things arouse 
curiosity in regard to this deity more perhaps than in 
regard to any other member of the Hindu pantheon. 
To determine the original characteristics of the god and 
of his worsliip may not go far to explain his influence, 
but it will perhaps indicate from what soil of thought 
and feeling some of the deepest i*oots of human desire 
and aspiration spring. It will perhaps give some hint 
of the sources within the Hindu heart of that ‘'"bbakti” 
JRAS. 1913. 10 







or lovino- devotion which has clung so iondlj about this 
god and” which possesses some elements of a pure ethical 

^^iThas been recently claimed that Krsiia belonged 
originally to the class of what are called ^ \ege-a ion 
deities”. Investigation of primitive religious beliefs 
seems to demonstrate that the fact of the renewal of the 
world in spring, the annual quickening of nature to imu 
life, formed a powerful motive in creating in men a spirit 
of worship and of grateful reverence. Perhaps the 
formula of the vegetation cult has been too fiequent j 
resorted to, as is always the danger with a new theory, 
but there can be little doubt that many of the mos 
influential and most emotionally effective cults of ancient 
times centred around this mystery of life born a^m from 
the dead. Such were the worships of Osiris, of Dionysus, 
of Attis and Adonis, of the Babylonian Ishtar; and there 
is a body of evidence, unconvincing, perhaps, in detai., 
but strong in its cumulative effect, which includes Krsiia 

within this category. - 

1. In the first place it is recognized that the vegetation 

spirit is frequently represented as assuming animal form, 
so that the god may have been originally an animal or 
may be closely associated with an animal. It is most 
commonly with cattle that primitive thought wnnects 
the spirit of the fields, and in conseciuence we^ find that 
there were, for example, “Dionysus the Bull and Isis 
the cow. By a natural transition the god who is some- 
times incarnated in an animal becomes the guardian of 
the herds. Now, the association of Krana with cattle is 
one of the most deeply rooted characteristics of the god. 
The name. Govind or Gopendra, chief of cow-herds, is 
found in the Maliabharata, and probably as early as the 
MaUWmya, which brings it to the second century b.c. 
or earlier (A. B. Keith in JRAS., January, 1908). ^In this 
connexion it may be of some significance that Krsna is 
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said to have on his breast a curl of hair which is named 
Sri-vatsa (the calf). It is possible that this points back 
to a time when the god was himself or was represented 
by a bull or ox. Similarly it is believed that the epithet 
commonly translated ox-eyed ”, applied b}-^ 

Homer to Hera implies that she was originally a cow- 
faced goddess. 

2. Furtlier, there can be little doubt that Krsna s brother 
Balaram was a deity intimately associated with the harvest 
and the fruitfulness of the crops. He is a god of harvest 
revels and drunkenness, one of whose symbols is the 
plough, even as one of his brother s is the ox-goad. Both 
to him and to Krsna is given the title Damodar, '' having 
a cord about the belly,” a name that is explained as 
referring to the wheat-sheaves, bound with wisps of straw.^ 
Balaram is connected especially with the wine of the 
harvest festival, and it is just possible that his epithets 
of “ Nilambar ” and '' ^itivas ”, which describe him as 
“ clad in dark blue ”, as well as Krsna s own colour, come 
from the stain of grape-juice. Bishop Heber was struck, 
when he saw the festival of Rama and Sita, wdth the 
likeness that Hanuman and his army with their bodies 
dyed with indigo bore to Pan and the Satyrs in a 
Dionysiac revel, smeared with wine juice.- Perhaps both 
groups of observances have their root in the revels that 
accompanied the return of spring and the joy of harvest. 

3. A third group of considerations that seem to connect 
Krsna with the corn and the harvest relates to the 
vegetarian sacrifices that so largely displaced in some 
regions of Indian worship the older sacrifices of blood. 
Whether this was a reform introduced by the bhakti 
cults cannot be determined, but there are at least 

^ JRAS., October, 1907, p. 962. Of. the cord of the undoTibted 
vegetation deity, Gula of Babylonia (EarnelPs Greece and Bahylon^ 
p. 246, n.). 

- Hebers Journal, i, pp. 44S, 449. 
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indications tliat this may have been the case. It does 
not seem probable that this change Avas due^ to ieelings 
of hninanity. The place that the doctrine of o.htmm or 
non-injurv lias in the Jain and Buddhist systems does not 
preclude the vieAV that it may in its on have been 
associated with such a worship as that of Krspa, lor i •• 
may be accepted as proved that large elements Iroin tins 
worship entered into these faiths at their inception, iheiv 
is an indication too from the attitude of lajnavalkya in 
the Satpcda Brahmana (iii, i, 2, 21) that the orthodo.v 
tradition which he represented did not recogni/.e 
veo-etarianism as an absolutely authoritative rule. Again, 
w^find in the ifa/idMarato- (iii, 138), that ^ 

“ wholly devoted to Narayan,” who maintain in opposition 
to the gods that sacrifices of grain and not goats should 
be oftered. If, then, there is a possibility that bloodless 
sacrifices (and the doctrine of non-iniury AAdiich probably 
followed) originated with the wor.shippers^ of Krsna, have 
we any hint as to the direction from which it may have 
come? If it be the case that this Avas originally a 
vegetation cult we may find the origin of the sacrifice of 
a “barley eive ” in a practice described by M. Reinach. 

“ Harvesters took the last animal that had found shelter 
among the last sheaves, or fasMomd a simulacrum of 
sttch an animal %vith straw, killed it, burned it,^ and 
scattered the ashes with the idea that^ the spirit of 
harvest, thus preserved from the decay of winter, Avoukl 
remain in the fields as a fertilizing foioe ” (Orpheus, 
p. 86). Of this practice there are many instances in all 
parts of the world, and it is easy to see boAv from it 
might develop the view of the superiority of grain 
sacrifices to sacrifices of blood. Sometimes the ofiering is 
a simulacrum of an animal representing tiie corn-spirit ; 
sometimes it is one of the corn-spirit himsolt. In connexion 
Avith the worship of Krsna there is a curious and probably 
ancient survival among the Ahirs, which is confirmatory 
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of the view liere suggested. They liave a special feast, 

; known as the Govardliana-puja, which takes its name 
from the holy Matlnira hill associated witli the cult of 
Ivrsna, at wdnch they pray to a heap of boiled rice wind] 
is supposed to represent the hill ... In other parts the 
worship is paid to a mass of cow-dung made to represent 
a human form, probably that of Krsna ” {Encyclopcedia of 
Beligion mid Ethics, i, p. 232). 

4. But perhaps the most conclusive evidence in support 
of the explanation of the Krsna cult as originally that of 
a vegetation spirit rests upon a passage in the Malidhliasya, 
There we are told of a play called the Kamsavadha, in 
which Krsiia and his followers, whose faces are i-eddened 
(raktamukha), contend with and slay Kainsa, who wdth 
his followers has his face coloured black. This, it can 
hardly be doubted, 'was a vegetation masque'', a play in 
which the struggle of the spring Avith the winter is repre- 
sented and sympathetically aided. There is a remarkable 
parallel to this in a Greek legend to which Dr. Farnell 
traces the origin of the Greek tragic drama. There the 
contest is between Xanthos (Avhite) and Melanthos (black), 
and the latter with the aid of Dionysus Melanaigis (of the 
black goat-skin) kills Xanthos. Evidently this was a 
winter play, and hence its sorrowful character and its 
probable connexion with tragic drama. Krsna worship, 
on the other hand, w^as joyful in its character, as is natural 
if he w^as associated rather Avith the victory of spring 
over Avinter tlian Avith the triumph of the AAunter dark- 
ness. The one difficulty liere is the fact that the repre- 
sentative of the neAV life of the spring in the Indian play 
is Krsna, the black. Dionysus of the black goat-skin and 
Melanthos evidently in the Greek version represent rather 
the Avinter divinity. (See A. B. Keith in JEAS., April, 
1912, pp. 411 ff. ; Farnell, GtiUs, v, pp. 230 ff.) 

5. We may in tins connexion note the close parallel 
betAveen Dion3^sus, undoubtedly a vegetation deitjq and 
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Krsna. Even in the Xanthos-Melanthos story Dionysus, 
who by iiis deceit wins the victory for Melanthos, reminds 
in this aspect of his character of the Krsna of th.‘ 
Mahahharata. We may not he able to go as far as to 
suggest that the two were originally identical, or that the 
Thracian deity not only invaded Greece, hut also, as the 
Greek tradition affirmed, India, but at the same time 
we can see that they resemble each other so closely in 
many of their characteristics that we cannot doubt that 
they belong to the same class of cults. It will be 
remembered, that Megasthenes speaks of Dionysus and 
Herakles as Indian gods. It has hitherto been taken for 
granted that he applied these names to Siva and Krsna 
respectively. There is, however, a strong case for 
reversing the identification. On the face of it, Herakles 
with his club resembles 6iva more than Krsna, while the 
Greek reporter speaks of “the dread that the Indians 
conceived” for the god whom he so describes. On the 
other hand, if Dionysus “ taught the Indians to yoke oxen, 
use the vine, sow corn ”, that description seems ceitainlj 
to fit Krsna rather than the rival deity. 

There are other details in the Greek description which 
help to make out on the whole a strong case for the 
identification of Dionysus with Krsiia rather than nith 
Siva. Further, if Krsna and Dionysus were closely allied 
in character and origin, this fact will explain the Bacchic 
strain in Buddhist art and literature, for there is little 
doubt that Buddhism took over large elements from the 
popular Krsna worship. It will be remembered that 
“ Boudyas ” in the Greek account is one of the descendants 
of Dionysus. It is perhaps also worth noting that the 
epithet of Krsna, Madhusudana, generally translated 
“ destroyer of the demon Madhu ”, may not impossibly 
really describe him as “ presser of the intoxicating 
honey -mead”. 

There are other considerations that might be urged 
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strengtliening this view of the derivation of the Krsiia 
enlt. Til ere is, for example, the connexion of the god 
witli the siin, wliich we find in the clolaydtra, or swing 
festival — a connexion -which is natural in the case of 
a vegetation deity. To this connexion may also he due 
the epithet Hrsikesa, ‘‘ of the bristling hair,” an epithet 
appropriate to a god closely associated witli the sun and 
its rays, just as in the case of Samson a solar origin has 
lieen claimed for his story on account of his long hair. 
Further, we note tliat, as is appropriate for a deity who 
represents spring victorious over winter, Krsna, liki; 
otlier vegetation gods, is said to have made a descent into 
the nether world. The cumulative effect of all those 
considerations is overwhelming as evidence at least that 
large elements of an ancient vegetation cult have gone to 
the making of the Krsna legend and to the moulding of 
the character of his worship. 

N. .Macxicoi.. 


A COPPERPLA^rE DISCOVERED AT KaSIA, AKD BuDDHAVS 

Death-place 

A copperplate was discovered by Dr. Vogel in excavating 
the large stupa behind the Nirvana temple at Kasia in 
1911, and was seen to bear an inscription, of which the 
first line was incised, but all the rest apjpeared, thougli 
almost entirely covered with verdigris, to be in ink. It 
was sent to Dr. Hoernie for examination,^ and he requested 
me to undertake the duty. 

By careful cleaning the whole of the inscription has 
l)een made visible, except Avhere corrosion had destroyed 
it altogether. The full account of it will be published 
in tlie Archseological Survey Keport dealing with the 
excavations at Kasia, but meanwhile, with Mr. Marslmll's 
approval, a vshort note about it may be of interest to 
scholars and liistorians. 

1 See JRAS., 1912, pp. i23>-5. 
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The characters are a form of the Northern ihipta script 
and the language is Sanskrit. The inscription consists of. 
tlie Midmia-sutra (the PaHcea-samiqypLuia) followed by 
a dedication. The plate bears no date, but muy, from iln^ 
coins of Kiimaragupta(son and successor of Candragnptall) 
found with it, be assigned to the third quarter of the filth 
century A,D. The donor was a bhiksu Dha,rmananda, son 
of Haribala, who is styled [vihiMU '^ysvdmin, and who 
is almost certainly the mahd-vihmxi-sim^^ Haribala. 
donor of the colossal stone statue of Buddlui recumbent, 
discovered at Kasia in 1875-7, which Dr. Fleet has 
assigned to about the end of the fifth century A.D.^ 

At the end of the dedication occur the words — 

. . . rvana-caitjj^e tamra-path't iti. 

The first three letters are obliterated, but the third of 
them must without doubt have been ni, arid the two 
preceding can liardly liave been anything but imrL I'his 
copperplcite therefore declares that it wtis diiposited in 
the (Pari)nirvana-caitya, and thus testifies that tlu' stilpa 
in which it was found was called by that name and that- 
this spot was believed to be the place of Euddlia’s death 
in the fifth century Aj). From the bald way in which 
this statement is added at the end of the inscrijition it 
would seem that the belief was tiiTnly estaldished then, 
so that the plate virtually proves tliat tradition had 
declared even earlier than that, that Buddha died til 
Kasia and that Kasia is Kusinagara. 

An interesting fact revealed by this plate is the wa\' 
in which copperplates were inscribed. The matter was 
first written out in ink on the plate, and wlien the ink 
dried the engraver cut the writte;ii letters into the metal. 
If he were skilled or careful, the incision would be irood : 
if he were inexperienced, he 'would probably bungle tht‘- 
incision ; and if he happened to blur or nil) out part of 

^ Fleet*s, Olf p. 272. , 
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a letter tlirough carelessness, he would niake a mistake. 
Here the engraver was manifestly incapable, for only 
the first line lias been carved and most of the letters in 
it are bungled. There can be little doubt that, as his 
work was so unsatisfactory, the incision of the rest Avas 
given up and the plate was accepted as it was, written 
only in ink. 

' F. E. Pargitee. 


The Angola of Six Yavas 

In this Journal for 1912, p. 410, Dr. Fleet has asked 
for any information about the cingidci of six yavas and 
tlm ydjcma which 'was based on it by the author of the 
Second Arya-Siddhanta. I cannot say anything about 
sucli, a ydjana. But, in translating the Jidgaviboclha, 
a work on Hjhidfi music, for inclusion in a Journal of 
Oriental Music published here in Mysore, I found a 
< (notation ‘in it from Bariigadeva’s SamgUarafMdhim, — 
another ivork on music, belonging to the first lialf of the 
thirteenth century,— 'which has led to my collecting the 
following passages irom chapter 6 of the SamgUa- 
nvhidkara, as edited in the Anandasrania Sanskrit Series 
(Poona, 1897), mentioning various angnlas, including one 
of six yavas, used in determining the sizes of Vinas or 
lutes. An a.ngnla is a / finger-breadth ’ : a yava or yavo- 
is a ' barley-corn’. 

I_V]Ehse 277 

! 

II 

IL— Yerse 467 
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HI— Verses 609, 510 

^ ii 

H ^rR[TC*i^T w: I 
^T^3m1%fT5R: II 

IV.__Verses 526, 527 

j# ftri; i 

7^ ’STT’^^fTER^: II 

A7— Verses 562, 563 

II 

^ffirdwnc^^^Vrf: i 

^ f Wf II 

These passages may be translated as rollows :— 

I. — Here an ahg'iila is measured by six yaroth^rd}^ free 
from husk and placed crosswise : the measure of the stick 
of the Brihati [a Vina] is fifty aiignlas m length. 

IL — Prior to the measure of tlie bamboo stick of tlu^ 
fourteenth variety {of Vmds)y they say that an (fiignhi 
is equal to five yavas ; regarding tlie other varieties from 
the fourteenth and upwards, they say that an niigidu is 
equal to five and a half yavas. 

III.— If five j/ams be the measure {of mi aiigu/a), 
then why is there seen an excess of a yava liore, in tlu* 
Vina-sticks measuring seven aiigvlas and upwards ? : how 
can it also hold good {;in the Vunl-sUcks) after flu* 
fourteenth variety ? Exceeding the above measiu-e, the]M.‘ 
are {aiigidas of) seven, eight, and nine yavas: if the 
measure {of an a'hgtda) be five and a half yavas, tlnui the 
example [i.e. the length of a Vina] will be unsettled. 
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IV, — He [i.e, tlie author, Sfeigadev^a] has defiiutely 
■fixed the measure of an angula as settled in the science 
of aritlnnetic : no aiigula of five yavas is seen either in 
the Hastras or in popular use. An angula is made by 
six yccvodaras free from husk and placed crosswise : 
in the measure of the khdni [the hollow stick of the 
Vina] the little finger of the right hand (is used). 

V. — Sarrigadeva has described the form of a Vina-stick 
on another measure : by four and a half yavodaras free 
from I’lusk and placed crosswise {is made) an angula 
here : in accordance with this measure there are, as 
described before, twenty-two varieties of Vina-sticks, 
commencing with the Ekavira [the name of the first] ; 
about these we are going to speak. 

E. Shamasastry. 


The Vratyas 

In a recent contribution to the Vienna.- Oriental 
Journal'^ Paul Charpeutier has endeavoured to establisli 
a new account of the Vratyas of the Vedic tradition. He 
Hnds in tlieni the founders of the wndespread Rudra-Siya 
cult, and the spiritual ancestors of the later and modern 
fSivaites. The A'ratyastonias of the ritual were per- 
formances to mark the admission within the Brahmin 
circle of such Vratyas, whose addiction to the cult of 
iSiva in his dread forms rendered them an object of 
suspicion to their more orthodox fello-w^s. Furtlier, the 
VrFitya of tlie Atharvaveda, book xv, is no other than 
Rudra-Siva himself and simultaneously his earthly counter- 
]>a.rt, the Sivaite ascetic. 

The theory is attractive and interesting : it remains to 
consider liow far it can claim to be more than a speculation 
ur to Iiave real value. In the first place the argument 
rrtan later literature can be disregarded : its point is 
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that Mami ^ derives from a Eajanya Vratyn. the TAcchaA is 
and Mallas of Buddhist fame ; now these families eaiuiot. 
have been derived from the despised mixed castes, bul. 
for the fact tliat they practised an unbrahminic relieion, 
that of Eudra-^iva, and it is stated that tin ne\et 
appear in the Buddhist texts as practising Brahminical 
otferings. This suggestion can clearly be of no x'alue lor 
early Vedic times or throw light on the early charactei’ oL 
the Vratya, and it is therefore needless to consider whal- 
validity it has for later days. 

Secondly, it is argued that in the Panea/vim^aBrahmamf- 
the Vratyas are described as those left beliind when tln^ 
gods went to the world of heaven. In the Satapitihii'^ 
the gods go to the sky and Eudra is left behind. It is 
deduced tliat the Vratyas must be connected with ISiva. 
The argument is wholly without value, as the pass{ig(‘s 
stand in no conceivable relation, and any theory eoul<l be 
supported if such evidence were allowi^d to stand good ; 
yet the leader of those left behind in the 'P<vfiv(( ri Ntsii Is 
expressly given as Dyutana Maruta, not Biva.- at all. 

Thirdly, it is argued that the Grhapati oi the \ ratyas 
in their ofterings is Siva himself because his apparatus is 
similar to that of Siva. The apparatus includes a iuihan 
{tiryaoimMdha), Q> goad (prafoda), a particular kind of bow 
(jyahrodcv, explained by Kfityayana*^ as an ayiHfyaiH 
dhannh and by Latyayana^ as a dh(viiii>^kit 
a black garment (kpwasam rdsah), a rough wagon 
planked over, drawn by a liorse and an ass, a silver 
ornament {nislca)^ two sheepskins fastened at tlui sidiss 
and krsnahalakse. Now Kudra-Siva has the turban, 1 h‘ 
carries a bow, and in the Aitareya Brahnam- is re^feriHMl 
to as krmasavas% and in one passage in the Rgvexla " lu‘ 
has a nif^kdm yajatdmi vUvarUpami, a,.nd and 


X, : 


- xvii, L 3. 


^ Srauta Suim^ xxit 4, IK 
^ V, 14. See Both, 2iI)M<K vi, 24{L 


« i, 7, a K 
^ ii, \ K 
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'' stehen ciiiauder jedenfalls selir nahe TIuls 
attired Rudra-Siva is accepted by the offering into tlie 
regular circle of the gods, and tlie followers of tlie 
Grliapati also abandon their older faith by the rite, but at 
tlio same time represent tlie uncanny, ghostly comrade>s 
ot‘ Rudra-^Siva. The whole ceremony is comparable in its 
dramatic character to the performances at the Sonia 
Inlying or the Maliavrata. 

But all this is without sure ground. The greater part 
of tlie (jrhapati’s attire and accompaniments has no parallel 
in Rudra at all : wliere are the wagon, the sheepskins, 
the goad ? Tlie turban is there, but not tirycmnaddha, 
and it is the mode, not tlie common turban, tluat matters. 
The how is there, but not the jydhroda, and it is the bow 
of a peculiar kind that is the point. Nor will yajata 
transform itself into rcijata to please us. It is only open 
to fall back on the krsnaswni vdsas, but bo it remembered 
that black is a. common colour regularly associated with 
the uncanny and dread. There is, in fact, wholly lacking 
the exact correspondence in detail wliicli is essential for 
any proof of the identity of the Grliapati and Rudra-Siva. 
Tlie obvious explanation of the whole of the outfit is that 
it is the description of a local form of dress worn by the 
Vratyas, known to the texts: indeed, Laty^yRHa^ expressly 
tells us that the vipatha is a -pracyaratha, “a chariot of 
the easterners,” and the rite ends with the bestowal of the 
apparatus to a. Macfadhadesiya hrahma-bemdim, an 
(‘asterner. In the face of this obvious explanation, that 
of Charpeiitier is clearly invalid. 

Nor does it win any real support from the effort to 
confirm it by Athwrvaveda, xv. That this section deals 
with the Vratya is shown beyond doubt by the references 
to the iair]>an, tlie goad, the vipatha, and the Magadha. 
Ihji- 1 find notliing in it to show tluit the Vratya is 

^ AS^/70’rfc, viii, 0, 9, 

® Kiit.jayana, xxii, 4, 22 ; Latyayaim, viii, 6. 28. 
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Rudra-Siva. The piece is a late one, in Bnihinana style, 
and it celebrates in the highest way the Yratyu, but such 
theological speculations are peculiarly eouuiioii in the 
Atharvaveda, and render it needless to suppose tliat behind 
the Vratva lies the figure of a great god. Charpentier 
sees proo“f of this in xv, 1, 4-8, but all that is there sa u! 
is that the Vratya became Mahadeva and Isana, wlule in 
XV, 5, 1 seq., Bhava, Sarva, Pahipati, ITgradeva, Isana, 
Rudra, are his servants, all signs of his cosmic potency, 
not proofs of his original nature. Nor can any weight be 
assigned to the conjecture ^ that the Vratya is depicted as 
healing Prajapati from the wound inflicted on him by 
Rudra^for his incest with his daughter. The facts are 
all adequately accounted for on Bloomfield’s » hypottiesis 
that the Vratya is celebrated as Brahman under Sivaite 

influence. _ 

But not only is there a complete lack of serious evidence 
for the theory, it makes no attempt to deal with the 
fundamental difficulties with which it is coni routed. In 
the first place no explanation is ottered of the jieeuliar 
nature of the rite in which tlie god is supposed himself to 
be received into the order of the ortliodox gods. ^ Ihal- 
such a rite is conceivable is no doubt the case, for in 
religion denials of possibility are hardly ever wise. But 
there is no trace of any such rite in the Vcdic religion, 
and ct ‘priori it is not a very probable one. iSccoudlj 
and this is still more seriou.s-— it assumes that to the 
Hindus of the Bralimana period Rudra-Siva was a strange 
god, and one outside the usual circle of the pantheon. 
But nothing can be further from the truth ; the Batarii- 
driya of all the Yajurveda Sainhitas is clear proot of 
his full acceptance in all his aspects by those to wliom 
the period owes its religious tendencies, and, as Aufrecht ' 

> VOJ. XXV, 374. ’ Il'tt •■*"<»> "• 

^ Athanitwedai p. 04. 

See his Aitareya Bralimana, pp. vi, vii. 
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long ago pointed out, it is Rudra-Siva who is the great 
god of such texts as the Aitareya and tlie KmiRitaki 
Brdhvianas. We maj^, having regard to the Rgvedic 
Rudra, believe that the Rudra of the Braliinanas is a god 
with characteristics borrowed from aboriginal tribes, but 
we cannot believe that to the composers of the Braliinanas 
he was a god not wliolly received into the circle of the 
gods. We must not confound the fact that a god is 
a dreadful god in some aspects with the view that he 
is a strange god. Thhdly, the theory of Charpentier 
completely fails to explain the characteristics of the 
Vratyas as they appear in the Pancavirrikc Bvdlimana} 
We are there told that they do not practise kfsi or trade, 
i.e. that they are distinct in culture from the Brahminical 
Indians who practise in the times of the Brahmanas both. 
Moreover, they liave a difierent code of law, for that is the 
real meaning of adandyaon damlena ghnantas carcmti^ 
and they have a difierent speech, for they call what is 
easy to say difficult, a point indicating at the least a 
Prakrit speech in wliich conjunct consonants had been 
softened. They are described as speaking cUksitavdcctm 
though adiksitah, but this characteristic is not ideally 
intelligible. Charpentier*^ tliinks dilcsitavcidam nmy be 
meant in sense, and that the sense is that, though Sudras, 
they reckon tlieir genealogies, comparing the dzhfitavada 
of the Sidapailich Brdhmana,^ but this theory is very 
doubtful, for vcie is not vdda. But in Sbiiy case why 
should worshippers of Rudra-Siva have been ignorant 
of agriculture and trading, and have differed in speech 
from the ordinary Vcdic Indians ? There is no explanation 
possible unless we accept the view that Rudra-^iva was 
a strjinge new god of extraneous origin to tlie Brahmana 
period, and this contradicts all the texts. On the other 
hand, the obvious view that the persons meant are 


^ XV ii, 4. 2, 
vuJ. XXV, 


“ xvii, 4. 9. 

iii, 2. 1. 40 ; see Weber, IS. x. 
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nou-Brahminical tribes of a less advanced culture is open 

to no intelligible objection. ’ ^ 

Of minor points three may be noted. Ohm'peiitier 
suggests that the famous crux in the Ipjved-ii. - as lo the 
sense of ncmasakha may receive some light iroui the 
obscure kiikhaka or which are among the va,riants 

of the names of castes sprung from Vratyas in Manuy 
but the suggestion is clearly of no help or serious value, 
nor does pr&maganda really suggest Magadha on an;v 
scientific principle. Secondly, Charpentier * repeatedly 
quotes the views of Dhanamjapya, but, though ho has many 
predecessors in this practice, have we really anyone elst; 
but Dhanainjayya ? Neither early'' Indian editions ■’ noi 
MSS. can be really expected to distinguish 2>v/ and yy in 
Devaiiagari. Nor is it fair to banish paragraphs J.i-liS 
of Atharvavedii, xv, as a later addition : they are pcil'ectly 
reasonable in a glorification ot the Vratya, even if they' 
do not help to bear out the theoi'y^ that the \ ralya is 
really Rudra-Siva. 

To the authorities on the Vratyastonias as used hy 
Charpentiei’ should be added the text of the Jintullidyiiiui 
^rmota Sidra, which the energy of Calaiid has now made 
available.® It does not, however, add anything whicli, 
so far as I can judge, throws additional light on this 
obscure and curious rite. 

A. Behbiedale Keith. 


Some Bengali Verbs 

I should premise that this note is not the result of 
learning or research. On the contrary', the only' justification 

1 VOJ. XXV, 357, n. 5. 

iii, 53. 14. SeeMacdonell & Keith, Fadic 1,459 ; ii, 38,474. 

^ X, 21. The text iB wholly uncertain, the commentators luivini^ 
different readings. 

^ VOJ. XXV, 366-8. ® Viz. that of .Laiydyaua. 

® xviii, 24-6; Ubtr da$ ritmlU BiUra den Bmidhmjana^ p. 2L 
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Lor printing' it is the hope tliat comparative students oi* 
hiuo*na,o;e may solve a problem which seems to ha\ai 
escaped notice in Benouli grammars. 

In Mr. Jhaimes’ little grammar is the statement that 
”■ the aniHid is formed by adding a to the ]‘oot, thus from 
kin\ 'do/ causal ka;)u'\ So, in Wenger’s grammar, it 
is writteJi that "the causal verb-noun (in n) is fornuid 
from the simple one by inserting a before the last letter ; 
as dekhan, ' see,’ dekluin, ' cause to see, show’ 

Xo doubt this a is the survival of the Prakrit c and 
the Siinskrit ay a. But tlie statements in the grammars 
seem to imply that this linguistic device is confined to 
expressing the causative sense. It is verj" commonly 
used (1) to construct denominative ver1,>s, (2) as an 
alte!*nativ(‘ to the simple form to expi-cvss the ordinary 
meaning oL ih(‘. verb, to express a middle or passive 
sense. . , 

( D The denomiimtive \'erbs are numerous, though not 
many of them are commonlj^ used in literature nowadays, 
wiien it is a usual device to use a Sanskrit verbal noun 
with the verb to do ” or " to make I give a list of 
some of the commonest or most interesting : — 

paJdn ov jHildy an, to flee, escape (paou + ay a + an). 

la.tdn, to grow like a lata, or creeper, 

diiiadn, to perform dcamana, washing out the mouth. 

dyaldn, to hinder, from avgaUk 

iiijdn, to form a thought {ut-jiin-aya ?). 

kdviaddn, to bite (of a dog, etc.) — 

konadn, to pleat, from homed, pleat of dhoti. 

ghfujdn, to nod assent, from ghdd, neck, nape. 

cdyardij, to slap, from edpar, a slap. 

(hcfajdii, to' cudgel, from thengd, a bludgeon. 
dltald n, to ])e lewd, to play the (Valid, 
dhilau, to throw a (IhiUl or clod. 
dhdank to give a dhclm or push. 

•polauk to dawn, from pnddtd. 
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hluirkdCmi, to deceive, from bJutndn.n clieat. 
indydn, to practise nuigic or -vidyd, 
vfdd/ih to walk about {vlhdr ?). 
yadan, to cla,sp (yot ?). 

hctfardv, to feel the way about, from //(,77, hada. 

(2) Verbs which occur in botli forms, l)ut with ihe 
same meaning: — 

dandtm or daucklm, to run (dhCicmi), 
tluihm or fludidn, to cheat. 
tdhan or tdhdn, to look, glance. 
liaran or hdrdn, to lose. 

flmran or plairdn, to be used up, exhausted. 
pi id dim or pbdddn, to split. 
mrhtaran- or sdjhfardn, to swim across. 

‘pdhmi ov pdldn, to nourish. 
kulan or kiddn, to suffice. 
eerkcan or cemcdn, to shriek, etc. 

(3) Verbs which, in the causative Form, have a. middle 
or passive sense : — 

chadan, to sprinkle ; clu/ddn, to be sprinkled, scattered. 

kikan, to diy ; mkdn, to become dry. 

badlan, to change; badldn^ to become changed, etc. 

It seems to me as if many of these so-called causative 
forms have a reflexive sense, e.g. veddn ^ m promener, 
ixdan = s’esquiver, etc. It is difficult to give proof of 
these sluides of meaning without quoting the vcudrs in 
their context, and I may be wrong. I thought it was 
just worth while calling attention to the denominative 
verbs, partly because these are, 1 think, omitted in 
grammars, and partly because of the histprieal interest 
of their survival from the ajya form in Sanskrit. It there 
be, in truth, any reflexive feeling in thes(‘. verbs, they 
may be a faint survival of the vanishcid middle voice. 


J Lv-)/! ' V 
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icis;; 

The Bengali Passive 

A friend calls my attention to the following (|notation 
From Bopp : “ In Sanscrit and Prakrit tlie passix'e form 
is made up by inflection, as Sanscrit Prakrit 

it is done. The letter is inserted to make 
up tlie passive form in Sanscrit, whicli is changed to 
W in Prakrit, and thus tlie Sanscrit is the abbreviated 
Form of "m, to go. Tlie full form of '^SJT is still used in 
Bengali to produce the passive verb ; as = I am 

made, lit. I go in making. In Sanscrit compound passive 
Forms occur, besides the simple in ^ avS in Latin. The 
Latin amatum ivi, to be loved, is literally ' to be gone 
in love 

To students of Bengali tliis is interesting, ])ecause it 
asserts that the proper passive form in that language 
is ami him, yd'i, and not (Timcike hx/ixl yciy. Grammars 
written in Bengali do not mention the passive at all, 
probably l)ecau8e there is no specific or exclusive passive 
form. But in a note to Pandit Nakulesvar Vidyabhusan’s 
little VcmgCdci Vydkarwyi is a >statement whicli may be 
roughly translated as follows : “ Sometimes the meaning 
of the root yd, ' go/ becomes liaivd, ‘ liecome.' For 
instance, eman loh clekhd (drsfa) ydy Qaiy), ' such 
a person is seen.' Aaistraliyay f^ortd pdwd ydy, 'gold 
ivs found in Australia.' Fmhe-ti f/ikd lawd ydite pare, 
‘ five rupees can be taken/ " 

The cases cited being all in the third person of the 
non-honorific form do not very clearly show whicli of the 
alternative constructions is intended, but of the first 
example it maj^ be said that the nominative lok and not 
the objective iok-ke is used. 

Grammars written for the use of Englishmen are divided. 
Beames and his original, Syama Caran Sirkar, have the 
form ami laird yd'L Wenger (in G, H. Rouse's edition) 
and Mr. R. P. De in liis Bengali : Literary and Colloquial 
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have the form mncUr hira yCiy. Neither authm-ity seems 
to have any doubt, nor mentions aii alternative, const rnction. 
Prima facie one would expect this form of tlie passive m 
•!/a (tlie passive idea can be expressed in otlier ways in 
Beno-ali) to resemble the similar jmssive in Hindi, dduis, 
the Hindi phra.se Ivi sirl 'iiulrT j a t'7 Hit, “some woman 
was beino- beaten,” might be i-endered into I’.engnli as 
hma sirl manl ya'itcchllen, though, according to Wenger 
and De, it should be hma stn-h' mdm yaifirhlh. d’he 
([uestion, in short, is Avhether md-rd is a participle or 
a verbal noun and the subject of yult('L‘hiU( . 

It happened that I found in reading the expression 
tini yuddhe 'mard ydii> “he was killed in battle, when' 
mm'd is plainly a participle, since the words for " he and 
“wont ’’are in the honoritic form and ‘-agree” with one 
another (I have found other such cases). I ventured to 
submit this ca.se to Mr. R. P. He, and, in vit'w ol tin' 
statement in his grammar, begged him to decide between 
the alternative constructions, (1) imi yiuldhe ■nniiu yi'hi 
and (2) fmhlidl'C yuddhe mard gela. Mr. ].)c thought 
both forms might bo correct, but considered that they 
would have a slight difference of .sense; (J) he, thought 
would have the sense of ihii yuddhe uuml p(ide)t, “In', 
died (not necessarily in tight) on the battle-field,' while 
<2) was the equivalent of tamMke yuddhe ludriyd yhela 
hatla, “ he was slain in battle.” 

Obviously this di.stinetioii of meaning would not occur 
in other cases where the two forms were used alternatively, 
but Mr. De defended the use of mani, d/acru, etc., as 
verbal noums for an interesting reason. “ In fhe case of 
the vevh ddknii, ‘ to call,’ you cannot say dmi- dd.hl- hat, 
‘ I am called,’ but must say dmdkc ddlu hay, ‘ to me 
a calling bappens.’” That is, Mr. De instinctively thinks 
of a case in which an unmistakable verbal ■tuni.n is 
u,sed, and infers that the use of a homomorphous verbal 
adjective is improper. Perhaps this i.s the process through 
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^vhich tlio construction is going in Bengali. Tn Hindi 
there is no chance of confiisio]i between the verbal noun 
jwiid and the \’er])a] adjective jatci-, but in Bengali there 
is the same iionioinorpliisin as in the case of onr beatiiig* 
and ‘'a beating'’, and tlie nominal form seems to be 
asserting itself at tlie expense of tlie adjectival form. 

If I liave dwelt at some length o]i a >somewhat 
(‘lementary difFiculty, it has been in the ].ioj)e of showing 
that a foreigner may sometimes be of use in calling 
attention to a difficulty which escapes a native from sheer 
familiarity. It is curious, however, that in grammars 
for Europeans tliere should in this case be so complete 
a difference of opinion. I tliink this is due to the fact 
that in by far tlie gi'cater number of cases (as in the two 
last exam pi (‘s cited from Vidyabhusan) it is impossible to 
say from tlie form of tlie phrase whicli e(.)nstruction is 
actually used. No doubt some, speakers mentally use one, 
some the other. It is only wlieu one brings forward snch 
a. plirase as e'l mkti nCi Hulk Up., (inek (jranfkakd r mam 
jjdlfen that they are compelled to examine the machinery 
(,)£ familiar turns of expression. 

J, 1). A. 


SoMK Bumarks on Chau du-KUA's Chu Fan Chi 

I venture to offer a few observations on the above-named 
work by way of supplement to Mr. Hopkins' interesting 
review of it jn the last number of this Journal. 

Falenthmuj, p. 68, u. 2. It is mox*e than likely that 
Ling-j7a-m6n may bo Singapore (not Lingga) Straits : 
see eJouriL Straits Branch RiVS., No, 60, pp. 25 seep 
p. 6d, n. 4. The Malay term for the gax*meut in question, 
or a particular mode of wearing it*, is kemhem. 

n. 6. Sap is drawn both from the coconut palm and 
from tlie Are-ru/a saecharifera, either for drink or for boiling 
down into a sugar closely resembling the Canadian maple 
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sugar. In the iviaiay reuinwuui uu.. 

much resemble those ol: Sumatra) tlie coconut' sugar is 
made chiefly in the coast villages, tlie other kind a. lew 
miles inland; at least, it wuis so in Malacca, U‘niioi\ 
twenty years ago. This is pncc John Orawfurd, whom, 
with, other old wn*iters, tire editors (juote, appa-rently in 
preference to later and better authorities, more than 
I like to see (cL Encyel v. Ned-Indil iii, pp. 
s.v. Palmwijn). 

p. 65, n. 12. The title aribncj is used in Celebes and 
is not Malay at all. What Malay word is transcribed by 
the very un-Malay-looking Iwngd'sing I cannot imagine. 
Possibly tliese are simplj" Chinese words intended ior 
a translation of some Indian title beginning with 'luuja, 
the equivalent oE Imig. T^vng is given in (dh‘S as 
meaning inter alia '' essence, spirit”. But lung appears 
there also in plirases where it merely meauvS “ imperial . 
Cannot the words represent some conventional expression 
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(or Melukn), i.e. the Moliiecas, ^Fhc Nrio;a,iukreta.o^i.i)ui 
mentions Maloko after Ambon (i,i^ Aniboyna). 

Mal(il)a^\ p. 91, in 1(). Oerini is ([uite wrono- in saying' 
that there is no evidence of tlic existence oi tln^ na.in(' 
Kedali before the end of the iifteenth cmiinry. It is 
mentioned among a number of other places on the 
Peninsula in tlie Nagaiukretagama, which dates irom 
about the middle of the fourteentli century, (huhii has 
a somewhat exaggerated prejudice against Kedah ; it is 
not indeed tlie hub of the universe, but it happens to be 
on tlie peninsuhi wliicli a navigator would 
Ceylon and took the route from 

e natural 


the first point 
reacli if he came from 

Point de Galle to Achin Head. And that is th 
and obvious line to take, as soon as m(n*e coa, sting voyages 
have been abandoned. I cannot see why Kedah should 
not be the Ki-Po of Chau Ju-kria. 

Ontng Laut,'^, iSf, n. .1 do not think Ma-lo-nu can 
be identified with Malayu, but it may perhaps refer to 
the Melanau (or Mf^lano) .Dayak tribe of Borneo. The 
Nagarakretagaiua mentions Malano together with other 
Bornean names. 

Fo-ssh, jr J52. One is very much tempted to suppose 
that this stands for Pase (or Pasai) in North-Kasterii 
Suinatrci, hut I liave no evidence that the place existed 
as early as 1178. 

Borneo j p. 158, n. 5. Tlie native name for the Arenij<i 
mccharifera, which is here transcrilxM.] kia-'inong, is tlu^ 
Malay hahong ; this is, at any rate in Malacca, the 
commonest name for the species, thougli there are others 
(cf. Eneycl. v, Ned-Indie, i, p. 44, s.v. Arhi). 

Sweet Benzoin, p. 198. I suggested some years ago 
(Journ. Straits Branch RAS., No. 80, pp. 80()™7) that the 
first two syllables of the Chinese name for this product 
merely transcribe the Malay name kemenynn (or 
khnennyan), with which the Cambojan and ^ralaing 
eipiiyalents aa'te also practically identical. 
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I should like, hiially, to add my tribute of admiration 
for the work of the learned editors of this volmne. Their 
introduction and notes contain a vast amount of inteiesting 
and valuable information. But it seems to me that their 
system of transliterating the proper names, etc., given by 
their author docs not follow at all closely the dialect 
which he appears to have had in view, and consequently 
does not alwaj’s facilitate identification. 

C. 0. Blagden. 


Some Sufi Lives 

The sense assigned by Professor Goldziher to the 
passage cited by '^Ir. Araedroz (JKAS., 1912, p. 562, 
n. 1) is shown to be correct by the discussion in Abu 
Talib al-lMakki’s Knf. al-Kulvb, ii, 61, Cairo, 1310. Wo 
are there told that “ Numu (i.e. the hearing of songs) is 
a science, only suitable for persons of purity; if anjmne 
hears [mystical songs couched in erotic language] in a 
turbid state, it will try him and do him harm ; owing to 
insufficient commune Avith the Divine Being {miUan 
al-vimhahtum) if a man hear [such songs] from the side 
of the music and the tune, it will bring upon him the same 
as befalls him who looks at the hands in a gift . foi the 
tune is a vessel for the ideas just as the hands are a vessel 
for the divine provision ; the true looker takes his provision 
I'.VMK eliA hand and look.s no more [at the giver’s hand]. 
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A SUPPOSED Missing MS. of the Akapjan iMghts 

In the volume of the JRxAS. for 1911, p. 2 1 9, Mr. Duncan 
B. Macdonald asks a question about a lost MS. of the 
Arabian Nights which he supposes to have belonged to 
Sir William Jones. I suggest, in reply, that there is no 
evidence that Jones ever was the owner of a MS. of the 
No such MS. is mentioned in the 
ade by Sir Charles Wilkins 
published at the end of the thirteenth 
William Jones, Esq., 
when at Oxford, and 


Arabian Nights. 
catalogue of the Jones MSS. m. 
in 1798, and which is 
volume of Jones works, ed. 1807 
had sue] I a MS. '' in his possession 
before he went to India, but this is a different matter from 
his liaving been the owner of it. My belief is that Jones 
simply had the loan, either from Dr. White or from 
Wortley Montague, of the seven- volume MS. now in the 
Bodleian, Jones was acquainted with Wortley Montague 
(Lady Mary’s son), and in a letter to Mr. Howard, dated 
October 4, 1774, and published in vol. i, p. 224, of 
the edition of his works above mentioned, he thanks 
Mr. Montague for having kindly sent him a manuscript 
of the poems of Matanabi; see his note to iSio. 153 of his 
catalogue, ed. l.c. xiii, p. 424. Dr. White was a Fellow of 
Wadham, and must have been at Oxford many years 
before he became Laudian Professor. He was at one 
time Barnpton Lecturer, and is referred to by Gibbon as 
Mr. White, the Arabic professor. White’s copy of the 
Arabian Nights was, we know, the copy which, originally 
belonged to Wortley Montague, but tliere is no reason to 
suppose that he did not get it till the Wortley Montague 
MSS. were sold. There is a reference to White’s copy in 
an article bv Jonathan Scott, vol. i, p. 245, of Sir W^. 
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obtained from James Anderson, see p. 34. At p. 246 of 
voL i, Scott quotes a passage from Dr. ’RnsseWn Hisfary 
of Alejypo, in wliicli it is stated that Mr. Professor 
Wliite, of Oxford, has got a copy (of the Arahuni Nighh) 
which formerly belonged to the late Mr. Wortley Montague. 
Russell’s book was first published in 1756, but I do not 
know if the passage quoted, or any part of it, appears m 

the first edition. _ 

In conclusion, I would point out that it is hig i } 
improbable that’ Jones, while an impecunious student at 
Oxford, could have been the owner of an extensive Arabic 
liiaiiuscript. H. P3EVERIDGE. 


La Fondation de Goe.ie 
Commit 

1. Le conseil de la fondation a eprouve line pert<; 
douloureuse par le deces de M. J. A. Sillem ; au niois de 
mai 1912 la section des lettres de I’Acadeiuie royale 
d’ Amsterdam I’a remplace par M. le docteur T. J. de Boei, 
professeur a runiversite d’ Amsterdam. Le conseil est 
done compose inaintenant comme suit . MM. C. Snouck 
Hurgronje (president), H. T. Karsten, M. Th. Houtsma, 
T. J.'de Boer, et C. van Vollenhoven (secretaire-tresoner). 

2. Le conseil a aecorde une subvention modereo pour 
faire illustrer une communication de M. M. Scheltema, 
imprimee par la section des sciences de I’Acaddmie royale 
d’ Amsterdam, et se rapportant a la determination astrO: 
nomique (en 1910/11) de la position de la Mecque ainsi 
que de la route joignant Djiddah a la Mecque. ^ 

3. Le capital de la fondation a 6t6 augmente dun 
montant nominal de 2,000 florins hollandais (4,000 francs), 
provenant de revenus anterieurs, de sorte qu’il se monte 
ictuellement h 21,500 florins (43,000 francs). Ln outre 
au mois de noverabre 1912 les rentes disponibles montaient 
a plus de 1,800 florins (3,600 francs). 
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4. On se permet d'attirer ratteiition snr ce qu’il est 
encore dispoiiible ini certain noiiibre d’exeinplaires de la 
reproduction de la Hamasah d'al-Bul.itnrL Eii 1909 bi 
fondatioii a fait paraitre cliez lediteur Brill a L<iyde 
cette reproduction photographique du inanuscrit de Leyde 
repute unique. C ’e>st au profit de la fondatioii que ces 
exeinplaires sont vendus ; le prix en est de 200 francs. 
Ain si les acheteurs contribueront a atteindre le but que 
se propose la fondation : de favoriser Fetude des langues 
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The Southern Dravxuiaxs 

Scliolars who are masters both of Dravidian and of 
Indo- Aryan literatures are rare, and Dr. Hastings has been 
fortunate in securing Mr. Frazer’s co-operation in writing 
tlie article on South Indian Dravidians in the fiftli volume 
of the Eiicyelop.Jsdla of R^digion and Ethics. The 
article is a summary of the religious history of the southern 
Dravidians, and its chief interest consists in_ Die very 
complete though condensed, account of the Haiva Siddhanta. 
The Vaisnavas are also dealt with, but quite properly in 
less detail, for the tenets of this aspect of Hniduisiu have 
had a good deal of literature dei'oted to them in Europe 
during the past few years. 

That Siva,^ the Red God, Rudra, was an old Dravidmn 
deitv of southern India incorporated into the North Indian 
pantheon, is, I believe, doubted by few ; on the oDier hand 
most scholars also consider that the germ of the formulated 
doctrines that now obtain in the Siddhanta reached the 
Dravidians from the north.'^ The Vedanta doctrines of 
northern India appear to have been well known in the 
South in the fifth century A.a,and their mam features hat 

been incorporated into Saiva devotional literature by the 
seventh or eighth centuries,^ the earliest work m which 
they were formulated being the Tamil Siva J-ndna Bodham 
of the early part of the thirteenth century. 

> As is well kuowii, “ Siva,” besides being a Sanskrit word meaning 
- auspicious ”, is also a Pravidian word i«eamng “ red ' .. . ■ ; 

- Of Professor Barnett in JEAS., 1910, 70^ ff* 

In the earlv centuries of the Christian era it was Sanusm, not 

Vaisuavism, that supplied the general Ja' 

a personal Hod. See ERE. ii, 548a. and Hopkins, or J>Uia, 

4S8fb , ' ' K 
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For an account of these doctrines tlie reader is referred 
to the article itself. Here I would merely draw attention 
to the family likeness that exists between the two great 
forms of South Indian Hinduism. By one who, like the 
present writer, has devoted his chief attention to tlie 
Vaisnavisin of the southern Bhagavatas, it might almost 
be said of Siva, mutato nomine cle fe fahitla narratur. 
There is the same inculcation of bhakti devoted to a First 
Cause, who is defined by the same terms, sat, cit, and 
(Inanda ; the same claim that the belief is advaita, and 
yet the same contention that the Cosmos is not an unreal 
dream product of Maya. There are similar systems of 
phases of conditioned spirit connecting the immaterial 
First Cause with the material universe, — amoimst the 
Bhagavatas the three vyahas, amongst the Saivas the five 
paratattvas, Nada, Yindu, Sada Siva, Isvara, and Rudra.^ 
The Saiva treatment of the blissful trinity, sat, cit, ananda, 
closely resembles that which we find in the Bhagavata 
Suddhadvaita system of the Eudra— note the name — 
Saiiipradaya, and in both systems the same word, aim, is 
used for the soul, and the same verb, tiro-dha, for the 
obscuration of one or more of the members of the trinity 
from the soul. Nay, even in the sects of each church the 
same similes are employed, and each has its ^riritten ” and 
its monke}^ ’’ school, perpetuating the distinction between 
irresistible and co-operative grace. 

While the Western study of southern Vaisnavism is 
quite modern, that of the Saiva Siddhanta has been 
maintained for more than sixty years.^ But this study 
has been htful, for the number of Tamil scholars has 
always been small, and, as one went, there was not always 
another to fill his place. Hence, so far as I am aware, 

’ So the Tattm^-Kattalu (JAGS, iv, 13). In the fifth UtUva know- 
ledge (judiia) predominates (18). Hence Mr. Frazer designates this 
tativa as ^*pure knowledge”. 

^ Hoisington’s valuable series of articles on the Saiva dgamcu 
commence in the second volume of the JAGS. (1851). 
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the Great God, to whom was subsequently applied tlu; 
southern appellation, or had each tlie same word for his 
name, altliough in one case tliat word was Aryiin and in 
the other Dravidian ? That the later ideas regarding 
Siva-Durgti are the result of syncretism most people agree, 
but that is not the point in question. Above these — 
apart from the history of Kali and her bloody rites — there 
loom through the mists of antiquitj^ the two giant forms 
of the Korth and of the South. When and how did they 
become one ? That is a que.stion which no one is mort' 
competent to examine than Mr. Frazer, and I venture to 
express the hope that .some day, when he has time, he 
will devote himself to its solution. 


Geobge a. Gkjerson. 


Camberley. 

December 10 ^ 191.1. 


Kalidasa's Meghaduta, edited from manuscripts with 
the Commentary o£ Yallahhadeva and provided 
with a complete Sanskrit - English Vocabulary. 
By E. Htjltzsch. Roj^al Asiatic Society, Prize 
Publications Fund, Vol. III. 

With the publication of this work Professor Hultzsch 
has made a new and important departure in classical 
Sanskrit research. Though several commentaries on 
Vedic texts have been critically edited in Europe, this is 
the first on any classical Kavya that has been dealt with 
according to Western critical standards. The value of the 
book is greatly enhanced by tlie fact that it supplies tlie 
earliest known scholium on Kalidasa's masterpiece, giving 
us the text of the Meghaduta as current in Kasmir about 
900 A.D., five or six centuries before the time of Mallinathad 
whose commentary has hitherto dominated the text and 
interpretation of this famous poem. The evidence of 


, . . ' On Malliriatha’s date see Keith, Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in the Bodleian Library, Appendix (Oxford, 1909), p. 23. 
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Vallabhadeva's recension will undoubtedly contribute 
towards bringing tlie critically constituted text of the 
MegliadMa considerably nearer to the form in which it 
left the hands of tlie poet himself. It is a strange 
plienomenon that a Kavya which is perhaps more widely 
read than any other should, though a century has 
elapsed since the appearance of H. H. Wilson's editio 
2 irincp.ps in 1813, till now have remained subject to 
uncertainty in til ree respects— the genuineness of several 
of its stanzas, the original order of the genuine stanzas, 
and the authenticity of a large number of its readings. 

Vallabhadeva’s text of the Alrphadrita contains only 111 
stanzas,^ or ten fewer than Mallinathas. Ihe remarkable 
critical acumen of Gildemeister is well illustrated by tlie 
fact that, in spite of the vscaiity manuscript material at his 
disposal, he more than seventy years ago rejected in hivS 
edition of the text," nearly all the interpolated stanzas of 
Mallinatha, retaining only two stanzas not to be found in 
Ahrllabhadeva s text. The only other critical edition of 
the text of tlie Aleghaduta that has since appeared is 
Stenzler’s.'^ That very sound scholar, having more critical 
material at his disposal, rejected the two spurious stanzas 
retained by Gildemieister. But, curiously enough, he 
reinstated oiie*^ which Gildemeister had already excluded 
and which there can be no doubt is an interpolation. I 
tliink we can already assert with confidence that no stanza 
which does not appear in Vallabhadeva's text is genuine. 
We have thus come much nearer to certainty regarding 
the original compass of the poem. The next step will be 
to ascertain, with the help of the evidence that is now 
available or may become available, whether the authenticity 

^ The Nepal MS. mentioned below contains 110 stanzas. 

- Bonn, 1840, with critical notes and a Sanskrit-Latin vocabulary. , 

^ Breslau, 1874, with critical notes and a Sanskrit-German vocabulary. 

^ Stanza 110 in his edition, beginning dM^aivam. 

» See p. 64 of Professor 
Nepal MS. of the Meghaduta. 
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of any of the stanzas included in Vallabhadeva’s text 
can be disproved. Two or three at most may ultimately 
have to be rejected. Doubt lias already been cast by 
Lsvaracliandra Vidyasagara^ on 62 and 70, and on the latter 
by the Vidytdlata'^ also. Professor Hultzscli’s edition 
contains a useful appendix giving nineteen spurious stanzas 
with various readings and notes indicating in what editions 
they occur. 

There is also a synoptical table (pp. xv-xix) showing 
the correspondence in order between the stanzas according 
to Vallabhadeva and nine other recensions of the 
Meghad€da. This will doubtless prove very useful in 
investigating the question of the original sequence of 
the stanzas of the poem. In the meantime I may here 
point out that two stanzas (85 and 86) which are 
separated by others in all the other recensions but one, 
not only appear together in Vallabhadeva, but are treated 
by him as an interdependent couplet. 

As regards divergences of reading, I have found on 
comparing the text of Vallabhadeva with those of 
Mallinatha and Stenzler, that twenty-five stanzas show 
no variation, twenty-seven differ in one syllalile only, 
and seventeen in two syllables. Not many go much 
beyond this: in only four (54, 60, 61, 62*^) do the 
discrepancies extend to the ecjui valent of between one 
line and one line and a Iialf. I find further that Stenzler, 
though he was unacquainted with Vallabhadeva’s recension, 
in a large number of cases agrees with the readings of 

^ In bis edition of the Meghadfita^ Calcntta, 1869. 

- A commentary composed in Cochin State, probably three centuries 
ago, and edited by Pandit R. V. Krishnamachariar, Srirangam, 1909 ; 
see Professor Hultzsch’s note&s pp. 34, 38. 

^ This stanza, in which the differences amount to twenty-four syllables, 
is one of those considered an interpolation by Isvaracliandra Vidyasagara. 
It may be noted that the third line, in M'hich the variations are greatest, in 
Vallabhadeva’s text reads dhunmn mltaih sajalaprmf.aih haipavrksdrn- 
sulcdni. The reading of the Nepal MS. is identical with this except that 
it has Bvajala- for 
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often not the ori<{inal ones. In fact, both his text and 
Stenzlers are still a considei'able way from Kalidasa’s 
original. 

Between Stenzler’s time and the appearance of the 
present edition much important critical material (briefly 
described by Professor Hnltzsch in his preface and 
utilized in his footnotes) has become available. The 
most important is that contained in tlie Fdrhuhliyudaya, 
a Jain poem,^ wliich in the form of a biography of the 
Arhat Parsvanatlia includes the whole text of the 
MecjluidUia. In this poem, composed in accordance witli 
tlie process called saraitsyCtyriramt, the author borrows 
absolutely unaltered from the Megkadfda one or two lines 
for eacli stanza, which he completes with words of Ms 
own. Its early date alone (before 783 a.d.) would give 
this work great importance for the textual criticism of 
the MeghadrUa. One curious fact proved by it is that 
many of the spurious verses are very old. For, though it 
is more than a century anterior to Vallabhadeva’s text, 


^ Edited by Pathak, Poona, 1894. 

2 TJie Nepal MS. also has nine spurious stanzas. 

3 Berlin, 1907- ; . ’ 

^ Professor Hultzsoh^ synoptical table. 
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criticiil notes alone are in many cases sufficient to establisli 
the original reading. Such are, among many otliers I luivii 
noted, the following : — hhayayes (61),^ not hhimijes ; 
ayusmcm hritydcl (98),- not the vocative dyumta-u witli 
hruydcl, the reading of Mallinatlia, who is obliged to add 
the note bhavdn iti iemlil In many cases tlie variation 
in form is so slight that the unaided evidence of the MSS. 
is not sufficient: it may have to be supplemented by 
considerations of palseograpliy, grammar, poetics, or tlie 
usage of Kalidasa himself. Thus in 80 Vallabhadeva 
and Jinasena both read jdnlyds^ while Mallinatlia and 
Stenzler have jdnUhds, Here the agreement of the oldest 
evidence favours the former reading; but the fact that 
Kalidasa uses tlie verb jnd in the Atmanepada with the 
same sense recognize and under similar conditions in 
another stanza of the Meghaduta (63) has to be taken 
into consideration ; and the rule of Panini (i. 8, 76) that 
the verb jnd wlien uncompounded takes the Atmanepada, 
if the action results in an advantage to the agent, 
seems applicable in the present case. In 67 the moon- 
stones are described as caused to drip by the pure 
moonbeams'’, viiadai^ scotitdi candrapddaih. Here 
Stenzler and one of the Vallabhadeva MSS. read vUadais 
coditdh candrapadaih, an easier reading (though coditdh, 
''impelled," is much less appropriate) arising from 
a misunderstanding of the Sandhi. In 58, wlien the 
poet is describing the dazzling whiteness of Kailasa 

^ This is also the reading of the fourteenth century Nepal MS. 

- The commentary expressly says that the form in the text is the 
nominative, not the vocative, and that hruydd is used because the third 
person is required [dyusman iti vacane Jcartrpadam im tv amantranam ; 
hruydd iti pratliamapunisaprayogat), 

^ This is also the reading of the Nepal MS. 

* Visarga being dropped before a sibilant followed by a mute, 
according to the optional rule stated in the Varttika on Panini, viii. 3, 36. 
This dropping is required by the Prati^akhyas in Vedic texts. It is 
applied throughout by Aufrecht in his edition of the Rigveda ; 
cf. Macdonell, Vedic Grammar^ 78^ % 
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towering; up to the sky, there occur the three readings 
]}ratidimm,^ 'Howards all the quarters” (Stenzler and 
two Yallabliadeva MSS.)/ praiiniktmf “every night”, 
(Vallabhadeva);^ and imdidinam,'^ “every day.” Here 
the manuscript evidence is pretty equally divided ; but the 
first reading seems to account best for the other two, 
unless special palmograpliical considerations can be adduced 
to the contrary. As between Vallabhadeva s pratmimm 
and j>ra /fid tlie former seems preferable, because the 
suggested contrast between the white mountain and the 
dark background of the niglit sky is more appropriate.*'^ 
rt is to be hoped that some old AISS. of the Meyhadata 
going back to a time anterior to Mallinatha may turn 
up, so as to furnish textual evidence unaffected by his 
influence. One such MS., dating from 1364 a.d., which 
contains the text only, from the Library of the Maharaja 
of Nepal, is at present at Oxford for the purpose of being 
photographed at the Clarendon Press,® 

Professor Hultzsch’s edition is based on one Devanagari 
and three Sarada MSS. A fifth MS. of Yallabliadeva s 
commentary is in the British Museum, but Professor 
Hultzsch was unable to come to London in order to collate 
this one MS.*^ 

^ Of. the alternative readings pratidiktm and pratidinani in Thomas^ 
edition of the KamidravacaiJasamitccayah^ Bibliotheca Indiea (Calcutta^ 
19.11), p. 157, on stanza 503. 

^ Supported by the Nepal MS. 

" Paraphrased by anidcsapam. 

^ Jinasena and Mallinatha. 

Cf. the somewhat similar contrast between the dark cloud and the 
brilliant rainbow in stanza 15. 

® This MS. has the reading pratidimm in the above passage. 

It is most unfortunate that the British Museum is one of the few 
libraries that still continue the policy of not lending MSS. and thus 
obstructing the progress of scholarship. MSS, are on quite a different 
footing from books, especially Oriental MSS., the students of which 
are few. The coincidence of a resident in London being inconvenienced 
by not finding an Oriental MS. lent for a short time to a public library 
elsewhei-e would scarcely ever occur. Oriental scholars are generally 
poor men wlio practically never receive any rerouneiation for editing 
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His text of the Meghadivtct, of course, corresponds in all 
its readings to the commentary^ Besides stating the 
various readings of his MSS. for tlie text, to vdiicli lie 
adds those of Jinasena, Mallinatha, and Stenzler, he of 
course ofives the various readings for the coinmentarv 
also. He ‘ has traced all Vallabhadeva s quotations, 
supplying the exact x*eferences in eacli case. He also 
occasionally furnishes valuable explanatory or illustrative 
notes. 

Vallabhadeva anonymously quotes the Maliabliarata, 
the RamaAfava, the KumarasamhlioAKt, the Ragliuvamm, 
Manii, and Bhartrhari ; mentioning also Magha name.“ 
He also refers vaguely in two passages (on stanzas 2 and 
25) by the term kecit, io predecessors, whom he criticizes. 
It is to be noted that, unlike Mallinatha, he never quotes 
authorities on lexicography, poetics, metre, and omens. But 
be is fond of quoting grammatical rules, often referring 
to Paiiini, of whose system he evidently had an exact 
knowledge, as is shown both by his comments on the 
text, and incidentally by his own practice. Thus he 
points out (on 15) that according to Panini, viii. 3, 45, 
the correct form is dhanuskltandam. On tins point 
Mallinatha is silent, and apparently all the editions read 
dhcmiihhhandam. Sometimes Vallabhadeva adversely 

texts. That they should have to incur the expense of a long journey 
as well for the purpose of eollating a single MS. is to add a positive 
hardship. The result is that many a MS., tlie collation of which might 
have valuable results, is never consulted at all. 

^ In one stanza (103) he has corrected the reading of the text, nUi in 
three MSS. andmayain one, to sati, the comment of Vallaljhadeva being 
he aati (jntiavatL The critical principle that the text supplied must 
represent the commentator’s recension does not seem to be recognized in 
India, At any rate, an Indian scholar, who in a pamphlet publislied 
a few years ago was held up as a model of critical achievement, has in 
the very first line of the first stanza of the Metfliudufci a different reading 
from that which Mallinatha explains in the commentary ; a reading too 
which is not in agreement with Panini, ii. 1, 39. What is the unfortunate 
student to do when confronted with such contradictions ? 

- He says nothing about the Buddhist teacher Dinnilga, to whom 
Mallinatha sees an allusion in stanza 14. 



criticizes the graininatical forms used by Kalidasa. Thus 
in Ills comments on 70 ])e remarks tliafc tlie use of the 
participle sihjat (“tinkling”) is due to carelessness, because 
sivj is an Atinanepada verb. Again, the form vdsavinaAii 
(“belonging to Vasava or Indra”) is, lie says, hard to 
justify on account of Panini, iv. 2, 114.^ He, liimself, in 
paraplirasing intt with tlie injunctive aorist is scrupulous 
in emplojung the imperfect injunctive with md sma only 
according to Panini, iii. 3, 176, as md sma hodhayaJi, md 
sma hliavat on stanza 94. He never use>s pxire imperative 
forms witli md, unlike Mallinatha, who lias 'iiylsiu, md 
gacidia. 

He sometimes mentions other readings, which he 
ci'iticizes. Thus, on stanza 72 he pronounces the reading 
grhdd lov grhdn as governed by iiiiarena, “northwards 
of,” to be inferior (pancamiyanta'h 2)dthas fv andryalp). 
In stanza 2 he has the reading prammadimse, “on the 
last day,” which Mallinatha so elaborately^ refutes. But 
he was acquainted with the reading prathamaclivase, 
“ on the first day ” of the month Asadha, for he remarks : 
“ Some people, confused by the similarity in writing of the 
letter s and the letter th, read p>'^'*^dhama and manage to 
arrive at the same sense, saying that the first day is 
mentioned because tlie rainy season is in question.” “ But 
tliis,” he adds, “ is extremely inconsistent.” In another 
passage (25), however, he merely states that -some read 
aprandha instead of adding their reason, but 

without criticizing it. 

Sometimes he also criticizes the diction of Kalidasa 
liimself. Thus, on 25 lie says that the use of the word 
visrdma is due to carelessness (pra'tnddaja), though why 
it is so he does not explain. In another passage (47) he 
points out that certain adjectives qualifying hautuKala 
should really qualify netra. Once (99) he even proposes 
an emcndixtion, pratanw for tanu ca, on the ground 
^ Accoi’dijig to this rule the adjective should be vammyck. 
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that ca here has no sense. This emendation has been 
adopted in tlie text of Mallinatha, of Stenzler, and o£ the 
Nepal MS. 

Vallabhadevas explanation of several words differs 
from that of Mallinatha. Thus vali (35) is according 
to liim a ''fold of the skin while MallinMha makes 
it the “handle'' of the chowrie. The word caitya 
occurring in a Bahuviihi compound (23) is alternative!}^ 
interpreted as a neuter meaning a “ Buddhist temple ” 
(buddhalaya), or a masculine meaning a “ forest tree 
famous for its great girth ”, while Mallinatha para- 
phrases it with “ road-side tree ” (rcithydvrkm). The sense 
attributed by Vallabhadeva to some words is very strange. 
Thus ctlfaka, the well-known rainbird, and sdranga, 
“ spotted deer,” are both explained by mayWm, “peacock,” 
and nila, “ dark-blue,” is twice stated to mean liavita, 
“ green ” ! 

Several words occurring in the text are explained by 
others which are much more obscure, as wpanayana by 
ntpamscma (26), phena by dindlra (50), pravalana 
by sphirana (16), sa^rigUa twice (56, 64) by gtmanikd, 
k^obha by ntplialana (92), vrti by varnikd kwntlil (75). 
Professor Hultzsch lias given a complete Sanskrit-English 
vocabulary of all the words in the text of the Meghaduta 
at the end of his edition. It would have been well had 
he explained, either there or in the footnotes, at least all 
the obscure words that occur in tlie commentary also, for 
tliey will prove a stumbling-block to beginners and 
probably to a good many otliers also. 

Vallabliadevas chief aim is evidentlj?^ to elucidate the 
meaning of Kalidasa on all points. He accordingly does 
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JRAS. for 19] 2, pp. o9t>, 598. 

- Edited in the Kavyamdld. 

^ See also the supplementary list in the - 


difficult for the beginner to understand with its involved 
style and discussions. 

The edition seems to be singularly free from misprints. 
Tliough I have carefully read through both text and 
commentary, I liave discovered only two very sliglit 
inaccuracies (in addition to the three corrected in the 
errata) : kuldrfham for krid- (p. 3), and Sihhctddma for 
ftkliCh ddma (p. 45 ). The top of the letter o has, in the 
process of printing, been broken off in lola and kmbha 
(p. 17), ''dxypapdd i/a k (p. 18), and gliomon (p. 35). 

The imusual spelling as/"a.(pp. 3,46, 103) and id.r?7jd(p. 44) 
is, I suppose, that of Kasmir, as is diujTda (QS) for duktUa. 

Besides the present connnentaiy Vallabhadeva also 
wrote others on the Iktghnimm^^^ the Kuni(lr(.mimhh(iv(i} 
on Magha’s Simpalavcidha, on Mayura's Suryasataka, 
and on Ratnakara’s Vakroktipajicdsikdr Professor 
Hultzsch has evidently studied that on the Sisnp)dlavadha 
with great care, for in his preface (pp. x, xi) he gives 
a list of the references to numerous works and authors 
found by him in the commentary on the first fifteen 
mrgas of the poern.*^ If he could see his way to editin_ 
that commentary also in the manner in which he has dealt 
with that on the MeghadMa, he would confer a gi*eat 
benefit on Sanskrit scholars. 

From wdiat I have said it is probably clear that 
Professor Ilultzsch’s edition is not only an important 
work of research, but also has considerable educational 
value. It is, in my opinion, the best book yet published 
for introducing beginners to the study of native Indian 
commentaries on Sanskrit Kavyas. ,, 

A. A. Macbonell. 

‘c'C’i'! ‘ 

^ I may here draw attention to the fact that in the Stein Collection 
of Sanskrit MSS. from Kasmir there are copies of Vallabhadeva’s 
commentaries on the Ragliuvam^a and the Kunidramytibhava ; see 
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Three Plats of Bhasa in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 

Series 

The October number of the Jotirnal (pp, 1109-10) 
contained a note on the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 
down to vo]. xiv. Since then I have received live more 
volumes, all published in the year 1912. The 'last two 
of these are of minor importance, xviii bein^ a some- 
what extensive of the nature of a kdvya by 

Narayana, a poet who lived in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, while xix, entitled Mdnameyoclaya, 
is an easy introduction to the Purvaiinmainsa system of 
philosophy, partly by the same Narayana, jiartly by 
a later author. But the preceding three volumes (xv~xvii) 
deserve the close attention of Sanskrit scholars. These 
also have been edited by my indefatigalile friend Ganapati 
Sastii, wliose acquaintance I made five years ago at 
Trivandrum, and who as head librarian there sliowed me 
over the Palace Library, wliich contains a well-arranged 
and w’-ell-cared-for collection of over 2,000 Sanskrit MSS. 
Here we have three plays, entitled Svcqma-ndtaJca, 
Fratijnci-yauyandhardya^^ and Paftca-rdtra, the im- 
portance of which lies in tlie fact that they appear to 
be three of the long-lost works of the once famous 
poet Bhasa. 

When touring in search of Sanskrit MSS. in South 
Travancore Ganapati Sastri discovered a codex between 
three and four centuries old written on palm-leaves in 
Malayalam characters and containing ten complete plays 
all hitherto unknown. All these dramas have certain 
structural characteristics in common. Without a ndncU 
or invocatory stanza, they begin with tlie words nandyante 
tatah imivimti mtradhdrah. The jmsfdvmid or intro- 
ductory dialogue is here called sthapana. In this prologue 
(unlike that of Kalidasa and other dramatists) the name 
of neither author nor work is mentioned. Every one of 
these plays ends with the same prayer, followed by the 
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title (e.o^. svajma-ndtaJmm avasitam). Another feature 
of tliese dramas is that they Iiave several passages in 
coininoii, as pointed out by the editor in his introduction 
(p. xix). They therefore all appear to be the work of the 
same author. Of the most important and longest of the 
tliree now published, the Svapna-ndfaha, which consists 
of six acts, tlie Pandit succeeded in obtaining two other 
copies, tlie various readings of which are given at the 
end of the volume. In one of tliese MSS. the title 
appears as wljicli is identical with 

the title of a work mentioned by two commentators 
of the ten til and tlie twelftli century, and attributed 
by Rajasekluira (e. 900 a.d.) in liis Saktimid'tdvaU 
to idle poet Bliasad Yamana, moreover, in his KCivyd- 
(iv. 2) (| notes a ^loha occurring in 
the present edition of the Svapiia-nCiUiha. (It is, how- 
ever, to be noted that in the Dlivanydlohf'-locana of 
Abliinavagupta a line is quoted as occurring in the 
Sviipna-vcisavadattd which is not to ]}e found in the 
Trivandrum text.) On the strength of the foregoing 
evidence Gaiiapati Sastri identities all these ten liitherto 
unknown plav^s as the works of BhAsa. The poet Bhasa 
himself is mentioned by Kalidasa in \\\^ MdlavikCignimitTO^ 
as “ far-famed ” {pTailiita-yakts) and alluded to as ancient 
i'jmTdmi)', andBana, in a sloka of \\\^ Harmcarlta^ speaks 
of Bhasa as liaving '' gained splendour by his plays 
(ndtiikaih) with introductions spoken by the stage 
manager '' Bhasa is also 

mentioned by name in a verse occurring in two 


‘ See vol. xv. Introduction, p. xxi ; cf. Thomas, Kavh^dramcaim- 
mmnccayak, BibiiotVieca Indica, 1911, p. 87. 

' Shankar Pandit’s edition, 1889, p. 8; cL note, p. 164; see also 
Weber, Sanskrit LiUrature, p. 205, n. 213. , . t ' ^ . 

'■ See Cowell & Thomas' translation, p. 3, slofza 15, 

‘‘ (hiiiapati Sfistrl understands this to mean “plays directly begun 
))y the stage manager ” (i.e. without a nclndi) as a characterization of 
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anthologies.^ There are at lea>st ten stanzas wliich in 
various anthologies- are attributed to Bhasa. One of 
these in tlie KavindratKiccmia-sarntLCcayak^^ is ascribed 
to Laksinidhara, but in two other anthologies is attributed 
to Bhasa. 

From the fact that neither author nor work is named 
in the sthapmia Ganapati Sastri argues that these plays 
must have been written before the practice of mentioning 
them there came into use. He moreover infers from 
a passage of Bhamaha’s Jfclryn and from the 

fact that Bhamaha mentions a number of poets unknown 
to us but says not a word about Kalidasa, that that author 
could not have known Kalidasa. He also endeavours to 
show that Bhamaha, who virtually quotes a passage from 
the F7%dijud-'iidiikd\ol Bhasa, cannot have known the 
BrhatkafJtd of Gunadhya, and must tlierefore have been 
prior to the latter and have lived in the first century B.C. 
He thus concludes that Bhasa, whom Bhamaha quotes,, 
cannot be placed later than the third or second cemtuiy B.C. 
Finally, he points out that a stanza found in the Pratij^id- 
yawpmdhartiyana of Bhasa occurs in the Arthamstra of 
Kautilya, whom he considers to have been the borrower. 
If this view were correct Bhasa would even go back to- 
the fourth century B.C., at any rate on the assumption that 
Professor Jacobi, in his recent critical examination of the 
authenticity of the ArthaM^dra,^ is right in concluding 
that suspicion of the genuineness of Kautilya s work is 
unjustified and that its genuineness is supported by 
a number of internal reasons. 
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But the validity of several of the arguments in this 
chroiiological cliain of reasoning is doubtful. We do not 
in the ineantinie seem jiistificid in admitting that these 
works of Bhasa, if authentic, are earlier than aliout the 
second century A.D. 

Giaiiapati Bastri is enthusiastic on tlie high literary 
merits of tliese plays, cornpai-ing several passages with 
similar ones in Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti (pp. xxxvii f,). 

It is noteworthy that one of this group of plays, tlie 
Gdrudaita-oidiakii, and Sudraka's Mrcckahatikd contain 
very similar and to some extent verbally identical prose- 
passages as well as some £okas in common, and that 
Carudatta is the central character in both dramas. One 
of these two plays must therefore be based on the other. 
Ganapati Sastri argues that the Mfcchakatikd, which is 
much the longer, must be the later of the two because 
tlie author is not mentioned in the 
Supposing this view to be correct, we should arrive at the 
liiglily interesting conclusion that Bhasa was the author 
of the original form of the Mrccltakatikd. It may here be 
added that tlie famous £oka beginning tamo 

'mjawi, wliich is found in many antliologies and works 
on poetics,^ occurs both in the MTCchahatikd “* and the 
Odrudatta-nataha, as well as one of the other unpublished 
plays assumed to be by Bhasa.^ 

It may prove to be a point of some critical importance 
that the well-known line yatne krte yadi na sidhyati 
ho 'tra domJh occurs as the first line of a stanza in the 
Dutaghatotkaca^ one of these plays, while it is elsewhere 
the fourth of an otherwise difierent and often quoted stanza 
beginning tidyoginam jmnbsasimham, which appears in 
tlie introduction of the JE[ito'p(id64(i ^ and elsewheie. 

1 See Thomas, op. cit, p. 105, and cf. Fischel, Introducfcion to 
|?judrata’s /S'f pp. 16 sqq. ^ ^ ' , r'' 

* Eci. Stenzler, p. 14, ' ' k'b ■ 

^ Ganapati Sastri's Introduction to vol. saciii. ^ 
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If the authenticity of these plitys can be establislied 
by carefully following up all external clues and critically 
examining all the internal evidence, the recovery of tlie 
long-lost works of a once celebrated poet, together with 
the ascertainment of his approximate date, will prove 
an event of the highest interest to the Sanskrit woild 
and of far-reaching importance for the literary history 
Iiidia. 

A, A. Macdonell. 


The DaA^rupa, a Treatise on Hindu Dramatukgv 
BY Dhanamjaya. Now first translated from the 
Sanskrit with the text and an introduction and 
notes by George C. O. Haas. Columbia University 
Indo-Iranian Series, vol. vii. 8vo. New York, 1912. 

In the rich scholastic literature of India, Rhetoric or 
Ars Poetica, Ahvmhlra, holds a prominent place ; and 
despite the pedantry into which its professors — and 
especially its later professors — often lapsed, a knowledge 
of it is indispensable to the student of Sanskrit literature, 
for it is a development of the scholastic tradition which 
shaped the classical masterpieces. The idea of ‘‘ wood- 
notes wild ” is foreign to India; every Hindu poet wears 
with more or less ease, according to his genius, the chains 
of panditship. But because it is so profoundly tinged 
with the immemorial spirit of Indian scholasticism, 
Alamkara is a study that is beset with difficulties; and 
we cannot withhold our tribute of admiration from 
Mr. Haas, who with the characteristic intrepidity of the 
American nation has approached the Dasa-rCipa. 

The present edition contains an introduction dealing 
with the author, his literary method, life, and times, 
Dhanika and his commentary on the Dasa-rupa, and an 
account of the present and previous editions, after wliich 
comes the text in Roman type with translation, an abstract 
of Dhanika's commentary (unfortunately very meagre). 
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and notes, followed by indexes. The notes are likely to 
be very useful, as they give many references to Indian 
and European works which will greatly aid the student. 
Probably the least satisfactory part of the work is the 
translation, which is often so free as to border on 
inaccuracy. Thus, in i, 2 he renders hhavakah by senses 
and sensibilities in flat defiance of Dhanika, who 
riglitly explains it as '' worshippers ” and “ men of taste 
In i, 6 vyutpidil is not “knowledge” but “education”, 
i, 1 96 he renders “ that which contains an incident connected 
with him [is called] ddldkarika ” ; it would be more 
correct to translate it “a continuous course of action brought 
to a successful issue by him m ddhikdrika’\ Kdrya (i, 24) 
is not “ denouement ”, nor is apdya (i, 32) “risk”. In 
i, iulblmtdmki. ': is not “ intentness upon something 
marvelous ”, but rather “ the being seized by a sense of 
miracle”. He renders navma by “joke” in pp. 1G-~17, 
and by “pleasantry ” on p. 68, but with curious inconsistency 
makes it “affection” on p. 69. His uncertainty becomes 
more marked wlien he enters the arcana of Alamkara, 
the tlieory of Rasa and Bhava in book iv. He misses the 
whole point in translating' iv, 1, “Sentiment results wdien 
a Permanent State produces a pleasurable sensation,” etc. ; 
the idea is that a permanent condition (sthdyl blidvd) itseli 
becomes Rasa, “ taste,” when it is raised into consciousness 
by the vihhdvas, etc., so that the percipient becomes aware 
of its existence in himself. And why translate sdttvika 
by “involuntary” when it obviously means “expressive, 
of sincere feeling”? Again, he renders iv, 2a, “A 
Determinant('?;i6/ul'ra)is that which causes the development 
of the States by its being recognized ” ; but the meaning is 
that a Vibhava causes a “ State ” of which the percipient 
was previously unconscious to become an object of his 
consciousness. To take another instance, Re renders iv, 5, 
sukhaduJikhddikair hhdvair 6M?;aala^Z6^'ya66,a^?a7iam,by 
“ a State (blidvd), [which is brought about] by emotional 
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( states such as pleasure and pain, is the realization of such 
states ” ; which effectually obscures Dhanaipjaya’s meaning, 
viz., that a Bhava is the process in whicli by means oi. 
conditions such as pleasure and pain (represented by an 
actor, etc,) the percipient’s soul is inspired with tlie 
sentiment of those conditions. Lastly, we note that in 
the concluding stanza he renders vidvcmmaMordganibaoi- 
dhahetuh as ‘‘the cause of [the preparation of] literary 
productions of interest to the discerning ; it means simply 
a cause of the production of delight to the mind of the 
learned Altogether we venture to think that, while the 
courage of Mr. Haas in entering the domain of the pandit 
is to be admired, the success of his incursion would have 
'been greater if he had provided himself with more of the 
pandit’s technical knowledge. 

L. D. Barnett, 


BRUCHSTtjCKE Bubdulstischer Dramen, herausgegcben 
von Heinrich LtinERS. (Koniglich Preussische 
Turfan - Expeditionen ; Kleinere Sanskrit - Texte, 
Heft i,) 4to. Berlin: G. Reimer, 1911. 

The modest title of this book notwithstanding, Professor 
Ltiders has given us a work of high importance. The 
palm-leaf fragments which he has fitted together and 
transcribed with infinite patience and edited with 
scholarly elaboration form part of the treasures found 
by Dr. von Le Coq in a temple at Ming-oi, and come from 
a manuscript brought thither from India. There are 
about 144 of these precious morsels of literature, and 
together they make up a considerable portion of two 
Sanskrit-Prakrit plays, which are the oldest specimens 
of the Indian drama that have sur^dved. Their age is 
attested by the character of the writing, whicli is identical 
with that of the inscriptions of the Northern Kshatrapas 
and Kushans. Now a colophon of one of these plays 
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from another MS. has been di.scovered bj'- Professor Liiders 
and edited by him in the Sitzungsberiehte der kgl. 
preussischen Akademie der Wissensehafton for 1911 
(pts. xvii-xix, pp. 388 tf.), from which wo learn that the 
title of this drama i.s Baradvati-putra-prakarana and tlie 
author no less a personage than the famous Asva-ghosha, 
for who.se date -we may accordingly fix as lowest possible 
limit th(j first century a.d. If we adopt the chronology 
of Dr. Fleet and Mr. Kennedy for the Northern Kshatrapas 
and Kushan.s, we may assign the period of Asva-ghosha 
to c. .50 ii.f.,aud this fact .strikingly confirms the Buddhist 
traditions which connect him with Kanishka. 

io return to the dramas, we find that the first is an 
allegorical play, similar in .several re.spects to Krishna 
Misra’s well-known Prabodha-chandrodaya, with Buddhi, 
Dhriti, and Kirti, a.s well as the Buddha, appearing as 
characters to inculcate the moral lessons of Buddhism. 
The .second play, likewise Buddhistic in its teaching, is 
more human and interesting in its method. The hero 
is apparently a monk, and the Buddha, Bariputra, 
Maudgalyayana, and Kaundinya appear as characters, 
besides .several less exalted person-ages. In the language 
also there are some interesting features. While the higher 
characters speak Sanskrit (not always (juite cori'ectly), 
the language of the lower personages is Piakrit. This is 
also the rule of the classical dmma. But hei-e we find 
two remarkable points of difference. The stage directions 
are in the language used by the character to whom they 
refer, i.e. either in Sanskrit or in Prakrit. And the 
Prakrit belongs to three dialects, Magadhi, Ardha-magadhi, 
and Sauraseni, all of them in stages earlier than those 
which are stereotyped in the works of the classical 
dramatists and the theoreticians who laid down the 
canons of dramaturgy on the basis of the latter. ■ ’ 
These observations will suffice to indicate the capital 
importance of these fragments as regaixfe both the history 
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EtHISCHE PeOBLEME AUS DEM iVLAHABHARA i A . 

Otto Stbadss. Florence, 1912. 

Dr. Strauss, who co-operated with Professor Deussen in 
the valuable translation of Vier philosopMsche Texie des 
Mahdbhdrata, in his new work, which forms an extract 
from vol. XXV of the Journal of the Italian Asiatic Society, 
has collected tlie main ethical doctrines of the great epic. 
Recognizing the difficulties attending either a philosophic 
arrangement of topics or a mere summary of texts, he 
has tried to select some leading topics and to illustrate 
them fully by giving the important passages in some 
detail with all their inconsistencies. Undoubtedly he is 
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goodness and punisliment in Lell for evil survives 
a reward is possible in this life and not merely after 
deatli in a new life ; again, the action of Karman may 
be changed by the active intervention of a personal god, 
and lie himself may merely act liimself through Karman : 
or, again, lie may stand beyond Karman, and he may be 
moved by good deeds to confer his favour on his worshipper, 
or he may be acees.si])]e b3^ Bhakti, an idea whicli through 
all Indian religion is ever a potential presence, as the 
history of the Bhagavatas and of Yisnii and Krsna 
sIjows us. Ihe strict doctrine of Karman leads un- 
(piestionably to pessimism on the one side, and on the 
other it develops as etliical characteristics the indifference 
and passivity of the sage. From the two sides there also 
is derived a gentleness of disposition, the Alii msa or 
Mardava or Anrsamsya of the texts, which is also f urthered 
by the tradition of tlie Atman doctrine of the unity of all 
existence and the ideal of the householder. But this 
tendencj" of character is like the friendliness of Buddhism, 
as Oldenberg- has shown, essentially in ultimate essence 
selfeli, in that it is done for the sake of one's own self, 
much as some Catholic teachers of ethics hold that 
e.g. towards animals the Christian has no duties, but has 
duties to himself as regards animals. On tlie other hand, 
as opposed to tliis state of Nivrtti, the spirit of Pravrtti 
lays stress on the positive side of the Karman doctrine, 
on the benefits of good actions, and supports a more active 
and positive morality. In the Oita the two are found 
blended in the form of duty without hope of gain, where 
the power of Nivrtti has not indeed banished Pravrtti 
but has fundamentally modified its ethical content. 

These are a few of the complex trains of ideas which 

^ How far this view is really independent at any time of the other it 
is impossible to say. Both can coexist, and that in any one passage the 
one is independent cannot be proved, or efibotively denied.' , 

: ^ dmt aitm Mien, pp. 1 segq. |a: of 
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moral superiority of the mastei. 

2 In his translation (Leipzig, 190o). 

3 Especially in JRAS. 1905, pp. • 

Great Epic ofInMa, p. 174- ^ 3 , 90 . 

f’f;' "'® Ibid. p. 20o. , ^ '‘i’ . 
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A. Bekkiedale 


Rgveda, VII-X. Textkritische und 
Notex. By Hermann Oldenbeeg. B 

The continuation of Professor Oldenberg’ 
Egueda exhibits all those high qualities wh 

‘ ZUMG. Ixiv, 336-40. 

2 Schrader (ZDM6. Ixiv, 333-5) has sought to shov 
in the Brhuddrwnyaha Upauisad, iii, 2. 13, and iv, 4. . 
metempsychosis. The attempt is a failure , u 
Madhyandina text, which is perfectly clear, and it 
to adopt a series of alternative and improbable es 
words anyesam va bhuidnam, which naturally include 
that sadhur bhavati can mean “he is born again as 
admits it can mean “he reappears (in the woi 
circumstances 


is not between conscious striving (yatna) and accident, 
but between conscious .striving and the overpowering 
strength of fate. 

Although in the main Dr. Strauss .seems content to 
regard the Qlta as a real synthesis of different strands of 
opinion rather than as a mere working over of a basis 
(e.o-. theistic) by a new faith (c.g. pantheistic), as is 
Garbe’s view, he seems led (p. 312, n. 1) to approve 
Schrader’s 1 theory of a pre-Visnuitic ilahdhharata bj 
the contradiction of ii. 37, where, in a work whose end is 
duty without reward, Krsna is assured of heaven it le 
falls, earth if he conquers. Schrader holds that Garbe s 
theory is to be supplemented by yet an earlier stage 
(ending at ii, 38 of the present text or a little later) ot 
a non-theistic, non-pantheistic Bhagavadglta, based on 
the Atman doctrine of the Upanisads in a pluralistic sense, 
a .sort of Nirisvara Samkhya, but neither he nor Dr. Strauss 
adduces any real evidence for this view. Neither the 
ineonse<[uence of ii, 37 nor the attack on the ^ . 

in ii, 46 (if the passage is so interpreted with Pavolmi 
against the majority of renderings) can support so serious 
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■ IQlO pp. 224 seqq.) of 

a“”rrSre«^r,!;:i.a. .,o ».»„ a.t„ t,K. 

fantoental principles on evhicl. l.i. “ 

the few changes which he has introduced such as 
writing of tanii^va for fcm4«, are unquestronah y nnpimc 
Plants.^ It is only, therefore, necessary to noh^a . 
the many important points m which he adds 

Viinw]p(i^*€i of tlio 1 TT, 7 rv 

Professor Olclenberg refuses to find in 1 1 e . 

doctrine of metempsychosis, ^ e of 

pression or presupposed in the view of tlie pre-existence ot 

ril. He ..oil GelWe* theo.,. of the P™-*” 

of Vasirtl.e's soni in vii,33. 9.«»a 1'“- 

into . 14. 2, »d 1» .eg.-eoe .vitl. mo“ in .-eoecting toj.,' 

”d WinditohV ditooccy ot it in n. 14. 14. The con- 

clueion th,» ....dc-ed inevitable ie that 

not Rgvedic, « tact which seta . very wide gnil bet.een 

the early and the later Vedic world. . , v ,4- 

In X 55. 3, the editor suggests that we tind t le eai les 
mention of the Naksatras as twenty-seven making up t > • 
thirty-four lights with the sun, the moon, the five plane ■ 
and this view of Ludwig’s is also accepted by Griffith 
his translation. But is it possible to rear any st^ctme 
involving the decision in the affirmative as to the exis 
of both the Naksatras and the planets on so ^en e 
a hcsic an a .nodern conjcctore (Sayan, h.a .4 .tot) -to 
• the meaning of a vague phrase giving le uum ■ 
four a number which is very possibly merely sugg . 
by thirty-five in the preceding line, and so is pm^ > 
artificial ? 01denberg« elsewhere has expressed the vie. 
that twenty -seven is the early Indian num ei, 
relies on the citation of passages by Weber, ' and ^^eber 

I Vediiche Studien, a, U-i. _ 

’ Ibid. 288, 289. Of. my note, ZDMG. Ixni, Ml. 

» W^*1Q01 ii 464 ® Buddha’s Oehurt, p. 58. 

^ 1 STltw pS. ' ' “• 



could not in 1861 use the Maitrayain banvuia. 
text (ii, 18. 20) has twenty-eight, including tlie suspect 
Ahhiiit’ and the deity Brahman a,s personal and its 
evidence must be set against the silence of the laiifiriya 
and the Kathaka lists, so that tl>e question of the number 
cannot be lightly disposed of. It is true that Brahman, 
who makes thus his first appearance for cmtami the 
Vedic texts, is not primitive, but this fact is in harmonj 
with the view that the series of the Naksatras is a post- 
Ravedic introduction from some foreign source. Uie 
idir that the Naksatras are again referred to in ^.138. 5 
is very far from convincing. Again, the Rgvedic 
evidence for the planets is surely very weak. Ludwig, 
indeed, has already seduced Professor Oldenberg into 
seeing a reference to them in i, 105. 16, though elsewhere- 
he emphasizes the doubtful character of the edic c\ ic enct 
ior knowledge of the planets. Itn.itney • wne oi opimon 
that no hint o£ the existence ot planets can he Ion, id ,n 
.7e. n,] leered since adducea 


iJimanUf ii, 2. 17- 1 (not lui 
s chapter (ii, 9- 1) of the 
X, Ui. 3, which Weber 
possible ; the ca practically 


nd ill TaittlrJya Bra 
A'tainly in the late 
But not in Egoeda, 
37, n. 9) regards as 


Maitrayain mhita. 

( ijher den Vdjapeyaj p- 
forbids this. 

2 GGA. 1909, p. 568. 

4 See Macdonell & Keith, Vedic 
« VOJ. XXV, 290-.310. * See 
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indeed, by inversion o£ vv. 6 and 12, and by supplying 
a new set of dramatis personae, including tlie bird-form 
of Visnu, makes a sort of sense out of the hymn, but 
Oklenberg accomplished the same in a totally difierent 
way, and, as both use the same method, the legitimate 
conclusion is that the method is fundamentally imperfect 
Charpentier,^ however, rightly rejects tlie Akliyana theory 
on the ground of its needlessness to explain the facts. 

On the question of the Trtsus, Oldenberg has a brief 
appendix- in which he controverts Geldiier’s theory of 
the name as that of the royal family of the Bharatas, and 
not of the priestly Vasisthas.''^ The facts are admittedly 
liard to decide, for in vii, 83 the name appears to mean 
the priests, in 18 and 33 a people. It is impossible to 
assert positively that either Geldner or Oldenberg is right ; 
in favour of Geldner s view, however, must be set the 
plirase, vii, 33. 6, THsunam visah, which naturally means 
‘'subjects of tlie Trtsus'' rather than “people connected 
with the Trtsus", and perhaps more distinctly tlie words 
in vii, 33. 14, a vo gaehati Pratrdo Vdsi^thah, where it is 
hai'dly possible to doubt Sayana's view that the Pratrds 
are the Trtsus. When Oldenberg says that more than 
Sayana's authority is needed for this purpose, has he 
overlooked Geldner’s legitimate argument from the name 
Pratardana Daivodasi ? That the priests should in vii, 
83. 8 be called Trtsus is surely not at all impossible, 
when they are conceived as securing the victory of the 
head of the royal house whicli they served. In later 
times the reverse process would be more likely, but the 
Rgveda is, as Oldenberg himself has often shown, not on 
the same level as the later texts. Nor am I sure that 
he is right in refusing to accept Hopkins' ^ view that 
Visvamitra is aimed at in vii, 18, and in denying the 
reality of the conflict of Vasistha and Visvamitra for 

1 VOJ. xxT, 308-10. = pp. 16-18. 

2 Veduche Studmiy ig 136 seqq. ^ JAOS. xv, 259 seqq. 
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the Rgveda. Certainty indeed is impossible, but the 
hypothesis is clearly the natural inference from all the 
texts, and Geldner’s hint that vii, lOS. lOcZ is a reference 
to iii, 53. 7{i is attractive, though Oldenberg rejects it 
also. On the otlier band, Oldenberg seems to me right 
in rejecting the ingenious theory of Bloomfield ^ of 
the existence of a people or place Ambara (viii, 8. 16 ; 
i,47. 7). 

Tliese instances must suffice to show the extraordinary 
variety of interest in this great commentary, and I shall 
conclude with a reference to the appendices on tnra 
(p. 25), on the relation of Usas and Siirya (p. 53), and on 
the apparent cases of contraction over m (pp. 69, /9), all 


models of convincing argument. 


A. Berried ALE Keith. 


Buddhism: a Study of the Buddhist Norm. By 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, M.A. The Home University 
Library of Modern Knowledge. 

Buddhist studies might be called a large province fifty 
years ago ; and the frontiers have been carried outwards 
by a series of annexations. For some of the latest of 
these we have to thank the archaeological services of the 
European Governments presiding over India, Further 
India, and ludo-China, and the collective work of 
Indianists and Sinologues on Central Asian documents. 
In the meantime knowledge of the literature of China, 
Japan, and Tibet advances year by year. Therefore, if 
a work pledged to he both small and instructive would 
bear the name Buddhism without reproach, only one aspect 
of this vast subject can be chosen by the writer, and the 
reader must be warned that he is reading of only one. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids— whose appearance in the Home 
University Library is most welcome — makes her choice 


> JAOS. xxxi, SSsfeq. 
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as those who liave studied her other valuable works 
would expect. She selects for treatment the philosophical 
and moral aspect o£ the old-school Buddhism of the Pali 
Sutta- and Abhidhamma-pitakas. She illustrates her 
explanation of these with a telling clioice of passages 
from the older texts. Other sources are drawn upon to 
illustrate some later phases, to show how the Theravada 
doctrine was handled, after the fixing of the canon, in a 
free, picturesque, and captivating exY->osition,in the Milinda- 
pafiha, and, later still, developed in more scholastic style 
by the learned Biiddhaghosa. Mrs. Rhys Davids does 
not fail to make it clear that some differences of period 
are to be taken into consideration in following the 
authorities on which her study of Theravada Buddhism 
is based. By this precaution she will save the inexperienced 
reader of translations from some pitfalls. 

Buddhaghosa is her strong ally. Biiddhaghosa tempts 
some of us to endless idle reading of his charming 
romances and long digressions on life religious and 
secular. But the writer of Buddhism, studying his 
earliest commentary (Atthasaliiii), found that the great 
commentator was a notable psychologist. The Aldiidhamma 
text Dhaminasangani afforded him no opportunity for 
anecdote, but much for analysis of human feeling and 
mental processes, and he proved that the study of the 
latest pitaka could be fruitful. According to Buddha- 
ghosa (says Mrs. Rhys Davids) the Abhidhamma was 
"'calculated to check those excesses in thought away 
from the Xorm which were shown by the Biiddlia to 
lead to loss of mental balance, craziness, insanity'’ 
(p. 39). The end was certainly good ; the means chosen by 
some of the early Abhidhammikas to attain that end are 
rather distressing to the novice. But when Buddhaghosa 
takes tlie texts in hand we feel ourselves on safer ground. 
Besides, the history of Buddhism in Burma shows how 
firmly the Theravada Buddhists of that country, even 
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more than those of Ceylon, attached themselves to the 
Abliidhamma; tlierefore a complete knowledge of this 
ancient scliool of Buddhism supposes a careful study of 
the third great section of its caiion. Mrs. Rhj’s Davids 
has not shirked the task of bringing it within our 
reach. Her “ Buddhist Psychology ” editions of canonical 
Abhidhaniina texts and the twelftli century Ablii- 
dhamniattha-sangaha (translated in collaboration with 
Mr. S. Z. Aung) are in theniselvOvS an important chaptei* 
of modern Buddliist studies. 

Arising partly from these special researches tlie present 
work shapes itself naturally around certain main points, 
of which one is thus stated (p. 64) : F or Buddhist 
thouglit, from the start, psychological insight is an 
integral part of philosophical, nay, of religious insight. 
It started Jiot with tlie external universe and its first or 
final cause, but with the heart of man, sentient and 
desiring. 'In tins fathom - long, conscious, heminded 
body, I declare the world to be and the uprising of the 
world and tlie ceasing of the world and tlie course leading 
to that cessation.’ Training in mental analysis was 
considered essential liotli as ethical discipline and as 
clearing the way for sound philosophy.” 

Few sulijects would appear, at first sight, less easy to 
adapt for unitiated readers. But IMrs. Ilh3"s Davids has 
had tlie courage to take .Theravada thouglit as first- 
liand research lias shown it to lier. She judges rightly’' 
that to adapt even the unexpected and difficult too 
much would be to falsify the character of the old system. 
The first chapter introduces tlie Pali tradition to the 
readei' in a (necessarily brief) explanation of its difference 
from the other Buddhist traditions, and a sketch of tlie 
earlier fortunes of Buddhism. Incidentally the author 
seems to deplore the religious achievements of Asoka : “ no 
creed needed so much as Buddhism to be left severely 
alone by political patronage.” . What would the author of 
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the old Mahavamsa say to this ? He thought kings very 
useful sometimes. No doubt there were theras, the most 
conservative of the ancients, who looked unfavourably on 
Asoka’s managing zeal. But it is not sure that we should 
have a Pali canon to study in our day if the secular arm 


However, this is only a small point. The principal 
theme of the book is the Norm (the Dhamma), and its 
great interest lies in the writer’s most able discussion of 
that subject. As far as limited vspace allows she outlines 
the beliefs or speculations prevailing at the time of the 
rise of Buddhism, and partly revealed to us by discussions 
occurring in thePitakas and their commentaries. Natural]}" 
it was impossible to enlighten readers much on the 
Upanishads or on the Sankhya and the Yoga systems 
within the limits fixed, but some essential points are dwmlt 
upon. Some stress is laid on the character of Buddhism 
in contrast to contemporary systems. We see it first 
as a reaction against the “ overwrought metaphysical 
speculation of the age ”, especially the Brahmanic doctrine 
of the Absolute (known to us in the Upanishads). 
Secondly, the theory of causation, a vital doctrine in 
Buddhism, was ‘'a protest against a certain variety of 
scepticism current at the time ”. Probably, as Mrs. Rhys 
Davids observes, this scepticism was a more extreme 
i*ecoil” than Buddhism itself from Absolutist beliefs. 
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not become ; from the cessation of that, this ceases (p. 89). 
From this point Mrs. Rhys Davids grapples with the question 
of the “chain or wheel of the twelve bases”, giving the 
explanations of the commentators for each of the twelve 
links, and in discussing th_ ,. L. 
which she holds to be more 
tendency to give “ the fact of 
doctrine. In her own words _ 
given in the doctrine to this fact of 111 or the ills of life, 
Ind the accounting for those ills in the foregoing formula 
by a string of natural caiLses, have proved for students of 
the doctrine the supreme, nay, the only interesting features 
in it. The emphasis on the general method or point of 
view as illustrated by this stock genealogy of 111 is relatively 
passed over. 

“Now a comparative study of the many contexts of the 
formula, in the Pitakas, may show that the general principle 
involved, namely, natural causation, was^ at^ least as 
important as the classic illustration and application of the 
principle.” 

This argument is very attractive and has (like all views 
advanced here and elsewhere by the same writer) a good 
base of texts to stand upon. It is well said too (p. 97); 
“ The fact of suffering does not come as a revelation to the 
Buddha, thinking hard beneath his Bodhi-tree, nor the 
fairly obvious causes of it. That fact drove him restless 
from home, station, and ease. It was the, process of the 
natural, necessary, universal law by which all things, 
bodily and mental, happened or became nascent, static, and 
expiring.” This is, no doubt, too often overlooked, and, 
one of ttie greatest claims of Buddhist thought is worthily 
defended by the wuiter in many other passages. Nevei- 
theless there exist in the old Pali texts, and in this yer;^ 
story of the enlightenment and the first preaching of the 
Dhainma, some other elements that w'ere destined to pass 


the wheel she defends the position 
truly Buddhist than the 
[11 ” the chief place in the 
p. 92): “The prominence 
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the dominant place while the schools separated one from 
another in wide doctrinal differences. Tliere is therefore 
some justification for the more obvious and usual view, 
i.e. that the recognition of universal sorrow and the way 
to end it. first and last of the “ Four truths ”, are the chief 
points in the teaching of an all-knowing and com- 
passionate Buddha. And these have been, in fact, of 
supreme interest to belie\'ing Buddhists since the days of 
the discourse in tlie Deerpark. vStill, even readers but 
little versed in the subject are luirdly likely to take the 
Dhamrna to be the whole of Buddhism, and if any 
should it will not be Mrs. Rhys Davids fault. Her 
theme is clearly marked out in the closing words of the 
introduction : My aim here is not to controvert, but 

only to expound a few salient philosophical standpoints 
which, whether they be derived or original, are involved 
in the ethical views and methods advocated in the Pali 
canon.” 

The discussion is continued in chapters iv and v on 
the Norm as law of causation and the Isorm as moral law. 
The three principal chapters are developed from a passage 
in Buddhaghosa explaining the four meanings of the word 
dhamrna. That passage is (quoted by Mrs. Rhys Davids- 
(p. 49) as containing “ the whole of Theravada Buddhist 
philosophy in a nutshell”. Incidentally some of the 
modern notions on Buddhism prevailing in the outside 
world are met and corrected. These chapters, the fruit of 
long study and pondering on the Pali texts, might well be 
expanded into a larger book. 

Buddhism is literally packed with thought and 
learning, but this very abundance leads sometimes, in the 
earlier chapters, to a terseness which comes near obscurity. 
It may be impossible to give many pages to preliminary 
matter in so short an account of a particular philosophy, 
but more repetitions and a little more amplification would 
have made some paragraphs much clearer. Still, the needs 
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the g-eueral reader have certainly been present to the 
writer’s mind as a rule and many difficult Buddhist terms 
are discussed with full allowance for their difficulty. 
Instances are; aiia, karma, jhana, dukkha, nibhema. 
M’here is also frequent comparison of Buddhist with 
Western philosophy and psychology and explanation of 
certain Buddhist ideas which can be most easily mis- 
interpreted, half-translated by Western equivalents in 
speech or confused with the thoughts underlying the 
language of Christianity. 

Btoddhism could not, and evidently its author did not 
intend that it should, be only a statement of the 
intellectual standpoint given in the Pali Sutta and 
Abhidhannna. A plain and even statement entirely on 
those lines would have made the little volume a useful text- 
book, perhaps lacking in colour and persuasiveness. But 
Mrs. Rhys Davids has added to her explanation of the 
Theravada philosophy a description and eloquent praise 
of the early Buddhist ideal. This side of the matter is 
important to the reader wishing not only to understand 
the ideal of the past but the force of some currents of 
modern feeling and belief. The chapter on the Buddhist 
ideal leads to the “ quest ” where the writer returns to 
a subject on which she was heard some little time ago. 
Profoundly in sympathy with the early Buddhists, living 
for years, so to speak, with the Sisters in the Theri-gatha, 

' ■■ ■ has traced in their utterances — 
in those of the Brethren — much beside 
id the still joy of fneditation. 
irst to tell us, of their love of 
1 the few small earthly 
of the ancient book of stanzas 
editating on impermanence. 
1 charm in contrast with 
celestial decoration of some scenes 
The quotations here 


the writer of Buddhism 
and still more 
weariness of th 
She tells us, and was the 
nature. She gleans with care 
flowers that the compilers c. . 
left as they went their way, m 
These blossoms have the more 

the miraculous and c 

'Tinitaka. nrose and verse. 
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are aptly cliosen as illustration and \’oiy grace Eully 
rendered. 

A word or two more must end these t‘ew notes, which, 
having no pretension to be '' criticism ”, may, however, 
serve as a reference to some points in the book and as an 
occasion to express liearty admiration. To conclude, one 
observation : the bibliography given at the end might, 
and should, liave been more comprehensive. In this 
connexion it would be a good thing, or rather it is 
a dut3^ to say something about tlie possible new recruits 
that such a book may bring to Buddhist scholarship. 
Those of us who are pledged to the service of the Pali 
language have the most reason to pray that Pali and 
Sanskrit studies may prosper in a close alliance. A 
separation must alwaj^s be doubly unfortunate for Pali. 
In order that Pali maj^ keep its deserved place in 
Indian philology, intending students must know the great 
importance of Sanskrit for Palists, and Sanskritists sliould 
support and encourage the study of Pali language and 
literature. The studj?- of both together should not 
languish here where the means of following it are 
abundant. 

The new generation of Pali students has much to be 
thankful for — most of the Tipitaka ready to its hand iii 
the Pali Text Societj- s editions and enough of the later 
works to illusti*ate the development of the langutige : 
besides, an array of Sanskrit texts irreproacbabl^y edited; 
next, plenty of inscriptions; lastly, plenty of translations. 
Good students will work the better if much, is demanded 
of them, and it is to be hoped that some will set themselves 
with a hearty goodwill to Pali and Sanskrit botli, that 
some may be equipped beforehand with classical seliolarship 
like Mrs. Rhys Davids and some, if not all, -prova to be 
gifted with lier admirable enex'gy and patience. Our dcl)t 
to her is increased now, but before the publication of the 
present work she had given liberal help, as many besides 
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Pali^st.s kno^v, to pilgrims in an unfamiliar world of 
thought. Meaiiwliile, as a scholar, she has literally 
;n(‘ver (abased from toil in tlie cause of Pali and Buddhist 
philosophy, 

M. H. Bode. 


IdiK Journal of the Burma Kesearch Soctety. Vol. I, 
PartvS 1 and II; Vol. II, Part I. Rangoon, 1911, 1912. 

In general, I \'enture to think, the appearance in the 
field of Oriental research of a new periodical is ratlier 
a doubtful blessing. We already have more than we 
can iind time to keep in touch with, even though the 
Orientcdisehe Bihliographie Imlps us to feel our way 
amongst them. But in the present case I am convinced 
that everyone interested in Indo-China and tlie Far East, 
at any rate, will give a heart}^ welcome to a new 
publication which was sorely needed. Burma is by far 
tlie least exphwed of tlie Indian provincevS, by far the 
most complex from the point of view of ethnology and 
linguistics, and it yields to none in wealtli of interest or 
variety of subjects suitable for research. For years this 
province has been literally waiting for the formation of 
a society to stimulate inquiiy into matters of local 
interest. It was no particular credit to the resident 
community that it had to wait so long. The little colony 
to the south \\Tird with which I formerly had tlie honour 
to be connected has liad sucli a society for more than 
thirty years past, and its records testify to the good work 
il' has done. It was high time for Burma to follow (and 
if possible improN'e on) such a worthy lead, 

Tlie Burma Research Society has now been in existence 
for more than two years, and has issued three numbers 
of its Journal. I understand tliat a list of the principal 
contents of these numbers will appear on another jiage 
of this Journal, and I therefore confine myself to a brief 
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mention ot a few articles that have struck me as being 
particularly interesting or important. Mr. J. S. hunnvaU s 
paper on Matriarchal Vestiges in Burma seems to nui 
very suggestive hut somewhat inconclusn'e ; the sul'ject 
has neeT to he further investigated, but tlie facts he. 
brings forward are of great interest, whether we regard 
theta as proving his thesis or not. A rather grucsonn' 
account by Mr. G. E. R. Grant Brown of Human Sacrihcu's 
near the Upper Chindwin illustrates the wide^ range 
from barbarism to civilization which is so eminently 
a characteristic of the province of Burma. The Rev. C. B. 
Antisdel contributes some valuable linguistic notes on 
Lahoo, Ahka, and Wa. Lahoo and Karen traditions also 
have papers devoted to them, and the most recent number 
contains an English version of a Lahoo poem on the 
Hunt for the Beeswax which is truly remarkable, lioth 
for its primitive structure and its descriptive power and 
touches of imagination. I can only express my regiet 
that the translator, Mr. Ba Te, has not seen tit to supply 
us with the original text as well. I trust this omission 
will be made good later on. We need texts of little- 
known languages and can hardly have too many of them. 

In part ii of vol. i Mr. Taw Sein Ko has a somewhat 
controversial article on Chinese Antiquities at ^ 

while fully prepared to believe in the reality of Chinese 
influence on Burma at certain periods of her history, 
I for one am not ready to accept all the conclusions 
which Sir. Taw Sein Ko draws from the ascertained facts 
until the case has been made much clearer. There is 
a very curious and interesting article in part i of vol. u 
entitled Hypnotism in Burma, though it deals with 
a considerable variety of “occult” and more or less 
unexplained phenomena. This is by Maung Shwe Zan 
Aung, and in this connexion I may perhaps be permitted 
to remark that it is one of the most satisfactoi'y features 
of the new society and its journal that natives of the 
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province are takiiie- a large share in botli, and are tliiis 
oxhibiling in this ne^Y field of work the cordiality so 
happily prevalent in the relations of Europeans and 
Asiatics in Burma. 

There are many otlier articles of interest besides those 
that I have referred to, and the short notes and reviews 
of publications contain much that is valuable. The new 
/journal owes a great deal to its Honorary Editor, 
Professor C. lluroiselle. I can only express the hope 
tliat tills auspicious beginning will be followed by 
permanent success. There seems to be no reason why 
it should not. 

C. 0. Blagden. 


Renwakd Brands'I’Etters Monograpiiien zur Indo- 
NESISGHEN SpEACHEOESCHUNG. IX. DaS VeRBUM 
DAEGESTELLT AUF GrUND EINER ANALYSE DER 
BE8TEN TeXTE IN VlERUNDZWANZIG InDONESLSCHEN 
Sprachen. Luzern : Buchhandlung Haag, 1912. 

We have liere yet another monograph of Dr. Brand- 
stetter s, and it maintains the high standard lie has set 
himself. After a first chapter devoted to the explanation 
of his method and an account of tlie materials on which 
his study is based, lie gives us a succession of chapters on 
the simple (or uneompounded) verb, the verbal formatives, 
tlie three kinds of verbs characteristic of Indonesian 
languages in general, the moods, the tenses, the persons, 
and two chapters on different aspects of syntax in relation 
to the verb. Inevitably other parts of speech are involved 
in the discussion of these matters, and, in fact, we get 
iu chapter vii a very valuable dissertation on the personal 
pronouns, which, in some of the Indonesian languages, 
appear in duplicate or even in triplicate, different forms 
being appropriated to different functions. It is interesting 
to note that in Rottinese there is actually an incipient 
conjugational inflectionj the abbreviated forms of the 
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personal pronouns being welded on to the verb in nuieh 
the same way as in the older forms of the Indo-Enroi.ean 
lanauaims, save that in Kottinese the pronoun is put first, 

not last. 1 • 

One fundamental difficulty underlying the whole subjert 

of the monograph under review is the question as to what, 
in the Indonesian languages, may be called a verb, that 
is a point on which there has been extreme divergence ol 
opinion. Some little while ago I came across an article 
whereof the thesis appeared to be that Malay at least 
possesses hardly any, if any, verbs at all. And some 
Dutch scholars, without going to such lengths as these, 
have solemnly averred that all the intransitive verbs ni 
the Malay language are really adjectives. The reason ol 
all this trouble is that most Indonesian languages an- 
devoid of, or at any rate habitually dispense with, a copula. 
Consequently an adjective can be attached predicatively 
to a subject just as though it were a verb. This does 
a good deal to obliterate the distinction between the two. 
Further, as the typical Indonesian verb does not necessarily 
modify its form to indicate differences of tense and peison 
and is often used participially — well, I must admit that it 
is not easy to draw a hard and fast line. Dr. Brandstetter 
outflanks, rather than meets, the difficulty, by treating as 
verbal stems all those that indicate action, or being actetl 
on, or condition. But I have no wish to enter into 
a discussion on tbese thorny matters at present, and can 
Qjily refer the I’cader to the work itself for a justiticatioii 
of the author’s position. 

Another point of general interest is the fact that some 
at least of the verbal formatives appear to have been 
originallji' separate parts of speech, chiefly prepositions 
or articles. M ^priori that was to be expected, but it 
is satisfactory that in certain cases our reasonable 
anticipations should be confirmed by the evidence. 
Perhaps the most interesting of the identifications given 
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by atiother formative, such as ma, and tlie initial consonant 
of the verb-steiu ; ho regards it as the result of analogy 
with the cases where « is prefixed by itself to a stein with 
a consonantal initial. As a double initial cousonant is in 
general repugnant to the Indonesian phonetic system, some 
si mpliti cation was often inevitable, and this was then 
extended to cases where there was no such necessity. 

As in all Dr. Brandstetter’s works, there is in this little 
monograph a great deal of learning. It is no small 
matter to have collected so manj^ apt illustrations from 
actual texts in twenty -four different languages. This 
implies not merely patient toil, but also an extraordinary 
capacity for mastering a largo quantity of very diverse 
material. Besides these qualifications Dr, Brandstetter 
also possesses a thorough grasp of scientific method 
and a rare gift of lucidity in exposition; and these 
valuable characteristics are ti’aceable in every page of 
his latest work. C. 0. Blagden. 


javaansche Ueaicnten en vjuu-, mmuei-, au 
javaansche Prozageschrifte. Door Dr. H. H. J uynboll. 
Supplement op den Catalogus van de Sundaneesche 
Handschriften en Catalogus van de Balineesghe 
EN Sasaksche Handschriften der Leidsche 
Univkrsiteits - Bibliotheek. Door Dr. H. H. 

J UYNBOLL. 

Leiden; E. J. Brill, 1911 and 1912 respectively, 
'.riie University of Leyden is in the way of accumulating 
a verv fine library of Indonesian MSS. Besides its Malay 
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and Javanese collections it now possesses a 
MSS. in Sundanese (the language of M es 
Madurese, Balinese, and Sasak (the native 
Lombok), as enumerated in these catalogu 
previous ones to which they are suppleme 
MSS. seem to be mostly in the Javanese c 
its archaic variant the Balinese , but some 
Arabic script and a few in the Boman. The . 
which they are ultimately derived, so far 
not purely native, are partly Muhammadan 
Hindu. It will be remembered that these 
under Indian influence for a considerable 
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J8S8 ])y V. Guirgass; a reprint oi tms 
ii Cairene publisher is announced in tlie MicJdabas for 
July of this year. M. Ignace Kratchkovsky, of 
St.' Petersburg, has accomplished the useful task of 
providing Guirgass’s edition with the needful indices and 
variants, and has besides added a careful preface, utilizing 
such material as was procurable for the biography of 
Abu Hanifah. This chronicle is of value especially for 
the early relations of Moslems with Persia; the Russian 
scholar’s service deserves our gratitude. 

Monuments of Arabic Philology, by Paul Bronnle, 
vols. i and ii : commentary on Ibn Hisham’s Biography 
of Muhammad; F. Diemer, Cairo, 1911. These volumes 
constitute the first of a series of editions to be issued by 
Dr. Bronnle under the high patronage of the German 
1 .- fi.;. ■Kh.cr of Wilrttemberff. Dr. Bronnle has 
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Wlistenfeld lias the woi'd ; but the g]os>s is (^'idt^itly 
erroneous, as is shown by the verse in the Amall of Kali, 
App. 11 : 

AyJli LZJSs: i\ jJU 

The dogs are not driven to their lairs, but drive other 
animals to theirs. 

“ have connected ourselves.” The 
correct gloss is LLjJ , appeal.” 

, A . , ‘'not vexing.” The correct gloss 

is “ such as cause liiin no concern 

“luisten.” This means a reading 
which is no iinprovement. 

The other pages which the reviewer has consulted 
appear to be no better ; but appearances are deceptive, 
and we must wait for the European edition before we can 
definitely state that Dr. Bronnle might have employed his 
time more profitably than in editing this work. 

Reise cles Ambers Ibn Bahita durch hidien imd 
China, bearbeitet von Dr. Hans von Mzik ; Hamburg; 
Gutenberg- Verlag, 1911. This is a German translation 
of the Travels of Ibn Batuta in India and China, which 
occupy from iii, 93 to iv, 310 in the edition of his work 
by Defremery & Sanguinetti. It contains a useful 
introduction and index, one or two maps, and a few 
geographical and chronological notes. Tlie translation 
itself commences sornewliat imiuspiciously with the 
rendering of^». 5 :lt ^\j\ by ''mlindet in cier heissen 

Zone”, which appears to be absolutely impossible for 
“ overflows in the hot season ”, wliich besides tlie context 
requires; and in general where the German renderings 
difter from the French the latter are to be preferred. 
Some examples may be cited, showdng the difficulty of 
rendering these texts. Defremery, iii, 389, Mzik, p. 211, 
the author is presented with ten captive Hindu girls. He 
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prcKHH'ds Uj 1.::-^U; 

the Fremtli reii'dering is “je doimai une de ces filles 
eschives a celui ([ui me les amena, et il ne fut pas 
satisFait The German rendering is “ ich gab demjenigen 
dor sic braclite eine davon ; docb batfce er keinen Gefallen 
daran dihe correct rendering is “ I offered the man wlio 
hrouglit them one. of them, but he declined The next 

sontenco runs 

J\^^, wliich is rendered in German “ die kriegs- 
gefangeiien Frauen sind liier woblfeil zu haben denn sie 
sind sedunutzig und wissen nichts von den Umgangsformen 
dor Stadtbewohner”. There follows 

, ;i s^jkxh li rendered “selbst diebesser 

uiiterrichtrten stohn billig im Preise; niemand ist darauf 
angowiesen sich kriegsgefangone Frauen zu kaufen . Ibis 
is very clearly a ncm sequitur; if the “ better instructed 
are among the captives, the conclusion must be “so no one 
needs to buy the uneducated What the author means, 
then, is “ Moslem women are low in price ” for even the 
free woman has an assessment in Moslem law “ whence 
no one need buy a captive.” It is probable, but not 
perhaps certain, that we should read The 

rendering of the preceding clause may be intentionally 
euphemistic, and should not be assailed; yet an 
archaeological note (possibly in Latin) would have been 
desirable. 

The next sentence runs : 

rendered “die 

Heiden in Indien bewohnen ein geschlossenes Gebiet und 
Bezirke welche an die der Muslirae grenzen, welche jene 
besie.o-t haben”. The true meaning appears to be “the 
heathen in India live with the Moslems in contigmous 
■fields and towns, only the Moslems are the dominant 
coiiuhuuity , 
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Hence the praise which can be given to some translations, 
though not many, that they render further consultation 
of the original unnecessary, cannot be assigned to this ; 
nevertheless, it marks some advance in the study of 
Ibn Batuta. 

Tlie Salam Press of Buenos Ayres, in addition to its 
bi-weekly journal which always devotes much attention 
to the affairs of Syria and the Ottoman Empire, has 
recently published a series of works in Arabic chiefly for 
the use of the Syrian community in Argentina. The 
Guida Assalain, with Arabic title contains 

statistics of great interest and other matter dealing with 
the immigration and the immigrants. ihe number ol 
Syrians who came to reside in Argentina in 1890 was 
210, in 1891 twenty-one; the figures increased slowly 
until 1897, since wlien tliey have gone up by leaps and 
bounds: the figure for 1909 was 11,7(55 gross and 
net. The net total for twenty years comes to 51,228. 
Of these the greater number are emplo\’ed in trade, but 
agriculture is also represented. A companion volume is 
a history of Argentina, ,^,U*,by Wadi‘ Shin fun, 

proprietor of the journal Saldm. The same office lias 
also issued a Spanish-Arabic Vocabulary. It would seem 
that the proportion of the immigrants that returns to 
Syria is small, about 16 per cent ; the remainder are 
being absorbed by the Spanish-speaking population, and 
it is not to be expected that the use of the Arabic 
language in these communities will have any protracted 
existence. 

The history of the effect of the proclamation of the 
Ottoman Constitution on Lebanon is told in tlie Guide 
(pp. 17-24), and contains much that is scarcely known 
to specialists even in Ottoman affairs. It appears tliat 
the Syrians of Lebanon endeavoured wlien the new 
regime commenced to exercise certain rights which under 
the older regime they had waived ; but that they found 
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difficulties put in tlieir way, and the stream of emigration 
has in consequence been increased and accelerated since 
tlie change of government. The author of the Guide 
speaks with bitterness of tlie treatment accorded Lebanon 
by the European Powers. The rights and wrongs of this 
matter do not concern this Journal ; but the reference to 
this Guide for a clear statement of the case from the 
Syrian side may be useful to some readers. 

Bictionoiaire Etymologiqtie de la Langue Turque, par 
Bedros Effendi Kerestedjian, edite par son neveu Haig, 
M.RA.S.: Londres, 1912. Few languages can escape tlie 
charge of being mixed, but the title Miscltsprache seems 
to suit Turkish in an extraordinary degree. It is 
acknowledged even bv Ottoman savants that the best 
•dictionavy of tlieir language is that by Eedhouse ; little 
apace is devoted in that great work to comparative 
philology, though its statements even on that subject are 
ordinarily trustworthy ; and nothing in the nature of 
a historical dictionary, doing for Turkish wdiat e.g. the 
Venetian savants have done for Armenian, appears to be 
in existence. Probably much will have to be done in the 
way of editing Turkish MSS. before such a work become, s 
possible ; the visitor of Bookseller Row in Constantinople 
is astonished at the paucity of printed works which have 
emanated from Ottoman presses, and at the bookshops 
which have sprung up in numbers in Istambul since the 
new regime, there is very little variety ; a few historical 
manuals, | novels, and volumes of modem poetry con- 
stitute the ■whole stock. Kerestedjian Effendi has made 
a selection of Turkish words to which he endeavours to 
find analogues in numerous languages belonging to very 
different families; clearly his linguistic studies have 
a very wide range. 
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Jade. A study in Chinese ArcliiBology and Ridigion, 
By Berthold Laufer. 68 plates, 6 of wliicli ai-e 
coloured, and 204 text-figures. Chicago, LT.S.A., 
February, 1912. 

In 1907 the authorities o£ the Field Museum of Natural 
History, of Chicago, commissioned Dr. LauEor to carry 
on reseai’ch work and make collections in Tibet and 
China, under an endowment provided by Mrs. T. B. 
Blackstone of that city. Dr. Laufer went, saw, and 
collected. On hivS return it was decided to work up the 
Chinese material in a series of monographs. This 
handsome volume of 370 piigcs is the first of them, and, 
even were no other to follow, both the Field Museum 
and the autlior would well deser\'e congratulations, the 
former on the selection of so keen and competent an 
agent, and the latter on the success with which he has 
carried out his quest and the subsequent researcln‘.s 
demanded by the specimens acquired. 

Singanfu, alias Hsianfu, the capital city of Shensi 
Province, appears to have proved a rich mine of 
antiquarian treasures for Dr. Laufer, who was well 
advised to explore, and well financed to exploit, this 
ancient home of wealth. 

The plan of the book is, after preliminary matter, to 
divide and classify the specimens oE jade secured in 
China for the Museum into the various categories of use 
and application to which Chinese culture from the earliest 
period has put objects of this fascinating stone, or ratlier 
stones ; and while doing so, to discuss the various points 
of custom and belief which they illustrexte and help to 
explain. The book is thus partly a catalogue raisonnee 
of the jade exhibits in. the Field Museum, and partly 
a series of studies of Chinese antiquity as it discloses 
itself in these characteristic relics. 

The way of the reader is greatly eas(jd jind lighi.ened 
by the very numerous illustrations. Among tliest^ 
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Dr. LaiiEer haw most appropriately included a number 
of the drawings in tlie late Wu Ta-cli’eng’s Kn Yih 
Tw K'ao, Investigations into Ancient Jades with 
Illustrations.” Happy that land whoKse ancient jades 
can so well stand investigations. As an admirer of that 
great scholar in another branch of learning, I cannot 
refrain from quoting the words, both generous and just, 
in which Dr. Laufer speaks of him (Introduction, p. 13) : 

“ Wu Ta-ch’eng is not bound by the fetters of the past 
and not hampered by the accepted school traditions. 
With fair and open mind he criticizes the errors of the 
comiiientators to tlie Ckou li, the Kii Yil Tii P'u, and 
many others, and his common sense leads him to new 
and remarkable results not anticipated by any of his 
predecessors. Because my own collection is a counterpart 
of his, being made from an arch geological, not an artistic 
point of view, I could choose no l)etter guide lor the 
interpretation of this collection than him ; I liave followed 
him with keen admiration and stand to him in the 
relation of a disciple to his master.” 

Anotlier excellently true af>preciation of the al:>surd 
ti<^^ures of ceremonial and other antiquarian objects 
evolved (like a certain camel elsewhere) from the inner 
consciousness of tlie Sung dynasty scholars, will be found 
on p. 16 of the Introduction. I, too, have often wondered 
“ that such figures could find their way into foreign books 
(Biot, Pauthier, Zottoli, Legge, Couvreur) . . . without 
a word of comment or criticism 

The whole Introduction is a valuable and interesting 
essay, but I must pass on to give some sketch of the scope 
of the chapters that follow, twelve in number. The first 
is devoted to Jade (whether Jadeite or Nephrite) and 
other stone implements, and figures numerous chisels, 
hammers, Ivuives, axes, and hatchets of jade, attributed to 
the Chou dynasty, and mostly discovered in Shensi 
province. Among them is one^ lilusti'ated on p. JJ, of 
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which, but for the perforation, tlie miniature in nvy 
collection, figured on Plate V, B, of my paper on Chinese 
Writing in tlie Chou Dynasty, in the Journal for October, 
1911, might almost be a model. Dr. Laufer treats all this 
part of the subject in a most interesting way. Then 
come other chapters treating of Jade symbols of Sovereign 
Power ; of Astronomical Instruments ; of the stone, used 
as wuiting material i of its use in religious worship) foi 
images of the cosmic deities. Earth, Pleaven, North, 
East, South, and West, and of the Dragon, a long and 
valuable contribution to a difficult and obscure subject. 
Chapters vi to xii deal respectively with Jade Coins and 
Seals; Personal Ornaments ; Amulets of the Dead; 
Objects used in dressing tlie corpse ; Carvings of animal 
and human figures in the grave; Jade/Vases; and, lastly, 
of Jade in the eighteenth century. These headings will 
give an idea of the scope of the work. For the manner 
of it Dr. Laufer brings a trained intelligence and great 
keenness to his task, but above all a certain refreshing 
and vivid sense of reality, so that in his hands the things 
of the past lose that ancient and fish-like savour that is 
apt to hang about them, and are made to appeal to us 
as guests of a rational curiosity, not as dim ghosts of 
a distant and distasteful antiquity. 

In the course of these pages there naturally occur 
a number of passages translated from native authors. 
Dr, Laufer s renderings of these are not in all cases 
satisfactory. The Chinese written language is- a hard 
taskmaster, and demands before all a long experience 
which probably the author s other studies and occupations 
have prevented him from devoting to it. I shall only 
therefore mention one instance, and that simply because 
Dr. Laufer lias been led to infer a phallic symbolism 
.through misunderstanding of the text. On p. 44 he 
illustrates from the Chin Shih So, of the brothers Feng, 
two ancient bronze hatchets, and writes : '' Tlie latter 
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(Fio;. (n is interesting with ref erence to the jade dance-axes 
in exliibiting a more primitive form of the triangular 
pattern, and it is very interesting to take note of the 
interpretation of tlic hrotliers F&ig that this ornament 
is a !fan(j wSn, ‘ a pattern of the male principle/ ” To this 
he appends the note : They express! j?' deny that it has 
the function of a written character. The Chinese wording 
certainly means in our language a phallic emblem/' This 
statement is gravely erroneous. The passage from the 
Uh in Shih So is reproduced with the figure, and it really 
runs thus : Probably used in ancient times as a ceremonial 
weapon. The face has the figure ^ in relief [yang~iv^n‘], 
which is probabl}^ the character yileh, ‘ battle-axe.' 
[Note by the brother Feng Yiin-JP’&ig. With regard 
to the figure ^ it is an ornament, and not necessarily 
a character.” 

}:>ut tliis is a mere speck in an admirable contribution 
to knowledge, which I greatly hope will, in due course, be 
followed by tlie others projected by the author. 

L. C. Hopkins. 


A Chinese-Engllsh Dictionary in the Cantonese 
Dialect. By Dr. E. J. Eitel. Ke vised and enlarged 
by I. G. Genahu. Hong-Kong : Kelly & Walsh, 
1912. 

The Cantonese-Englisli Dictionary, the first half of 
which was reviewed in a recent number of the JRAS., is 
now completed. 

It contains 8,349 Chinese characters, as against 8,092 in 
Williams’s Tonic Dictionary and 10,644 in Eitel’s. The 
first edition of Professor Giles’s Mandarin Dictionary has 
13,848 cliaracters. In Dr. Wells Williams s Tonic 
Dictionary tliere are 707 different syllables given; in 
EitcFs 731; and the number has not been increased in 
this latest issue. There are as many as 780 syllables 
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in the Cantonese, that language being one of the ricliest 
in that respect in China, as far as is known at present. 
Some of these syllables represent words whicli Mr. Genahr 
has doubtless considered too trivia] to be included in the 
dictionary, yet it is to be hoped that a future edition will 
not entirely ignore these additional lialf-hundred syllables. 

The highest praivse is due to Mr. Genalir for tln‘ 
admirable manner in which the work has been carried out, 
and the publisliers are also to be congratulated on the 
most creditable way in which the book has been passed 
through the press. 

The student of Cantonese will find it a perfect j)leasur(‘ 
to turn over the pages of this Cantonese-English 
Dictionary, as pains have been taken to banish much of 
the wearisomeness of word-Iiunting, and tlie type is clear 
and distinct. 

This dictionary may bo put on the shelf by the side of 
Giles’s splendid dictionary without any fear of disparage- 
ment by comparison with it. 

J Dver Bali.. 
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‘Hhe TIiro(^, Founders'’, Confucius, Laotsz, and Buddha, 
seated together as a trinity. 

We would add another exception to the two which the 
writer of this pa,in|)]det gives of statues of Confucius in 
<'?()nfiician temples, viz., one we saw some years ago in 
a district city not far from Swatow. Here the sage was 
represented as of a very swartiiy countenance. 

J. Dyer Batx. 


Chinese Poems. Translated l)y Charles Budd. Henry 
Frowde, Oxford University Press : London, New 
York, Toronto, and Melbourne, 1912. 

In this book of 174 pages we have some fifty-five 
poems by over thiily Chinese poets. To Fu and Lao 
Tsien head the list with five each,. There are biographical 
notices of eleven of tlie poets from whose works selections 
are made. 

Mr. Budd tells us tliat some of the translations are 
nearly literal Some Chinese poems can be turned 
into English, witli almost absolute fidelity to the original, 
but with others the attempt is impossible and a bald 
prose rendering is tlie result. In almost all, however, 
there is more or less of expansion necessary from the 
terse Chinese original due to the exigencies of English 
rhythm and rhyme, and a literal verbal accuracy will 
not always enable the Western reader to understand the 
thought of the Far Eastern poet. 

The Introduction gives a very short and concise outline 
of the liistory of the poetic art in China from its early 
dawn in ancient Chinese life till it reached its zenith in 
the great Tang School of Poetry, and even maintained 
a high position in, the Sung and other dynastic periods, 
wlien it played a no mean part in Chinese literature. 

It is Mr. Budd’s intention to publish in a separate 
volume the originals of these translations, when the 
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morsels as tney leu rrom uie p«m;uD ux. 

A few pages in the present volume are devoted to an 
account of the technique of Chinese poetry. In them 
the mysteries of the tonic system as applied to poetic 
compositions, or in short Chinese rhythm, and some of the 
different forms which Chinese poems take, are explained. 

But why does Mr. Budd write Song and Tong and Eo 
and Bay and a few other peculiarities in the translitera- 
tions of Chinese names ? Hyphens are also scattered 
about too profusely in the names of these poets. The 
rule that prevails and is generally followed in the 
transliteration of the names of persons from Chinese into 
English is that surnames are not joined by a hyphen to 
the other syllables forming the name unless the surname 
is a double one. This rule is not adhered to in this book, 
being sometimes observed and sometimes not. 

J. Dyer Ball. 


Chinese Legends and Lyrics. By W. A. P. Martin, 
D.D., LL.D,, President Emeritus of the Imperial 
Tung-Wen College, Pekin, etc., author of A Cycle of 
Cathay and other books. Second edition. Shangliai: 
Messrs. Kelly & Walsh, 1912. 

This veteran sinologue is well known for liis admirable 
rendering of Chinese poems. The selection he originally 
made for translation was small but choice, but as the 
years have passed he has added to their number till we 
have now in the volume before us of 123 pages some fifty 
odd pieces, of which nearly thirty are reproductions in 
English poetic form of Chinese masterpieces, while others 
are translations from German, etc., and a few are from the 
lyric muse of Dr. Martin himself. Among the number 
appears the curious and remarkable poem entitled 
'' A Chinese Eaven ”, whicb^ written nearly 2,000 years 
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ago, bearfci striking points of resemblance to Edgar Allan 
Poes celebrated poem of the ‘-Raven”. 

The book is illustrated with half a dozen reproductions 
of photographs. 

J. Dyer Ball. 


j*- A History of Japan. By Hisho Saito. Translated 

by Elizabeth Lee. London : Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trtibner & Co., Ltd., 1912. 

A succinct and welLwritten history of the Island 
Kingdom. The book is divided into j)eriods, these into 
parts, and these last into chapters. Beginning with the 
earliest inhabitants of the land and then passing on to 
the origin of the Japanese, we are carried through all the 
ages to modern times, for the narrative ends on p. 250 
with the date of August 29, 1912. Sufficient is told to 
^ interest the reader without surfeiting him with lengthy 

detail. Thus we get accounts of Japan’s dealings with 
Korea in the far distant past as well as in modern times. 
The intercourse with China, the introduction of Chinese 
civilisation and culture, and the resultant improved 
condition of the people, with the progress in tlieir 
economic life, are acknowledged. The Greek style in 
the architecture of the Horiuji shrine in combination with 
Indian and Chinese influences is noted. The Buddhistic 
movements are touched on and the tragic episodes 
connected with the suppression of Christianity. Bushido, 
the relations with foreign nations, the Chino- and the 
Russo-Japanese wars all come under notice, but it is 
impossible to mention all the interesting points which are 
brought under review in this admirable little history. 
1661 is ^iven as the date of the foundation of the Manchu 
dynasty in China instead of 1644. 

J. Dyee Ball. 
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The Tosa Diahy. Translated from the Japanese hy 
W. N. Porter. London: Henry Frowde, 1912. 

The Tosa Diary is a record of a loni^ journey hoine to 
Kyoto of a retiring Japanese Governor from one ot the 
provinces nearly a thousand years ago. It occupies a ug. i 
place in Japanese literature. Unlike many of the literary 
productions of the East, its style is simple and yet the 
language is elegant. The narrative is a plain statement 
of the incidents which occurred to this old-world travellei 
aloncr a part of the extensive sea-girt coast of Japan, and 
everything is told in an artless manner with a toucli ol 
humour "riiere is a sad note in a minor key, a pathetic 
wail from a desolate parent’s heart for the little daughter 
who went with him to his distant governorship, but he 
now returns without her “ bereft and sad . 

Not only was the author famous as a prose writer, but 
he was also renowned as a poet, and the suspicion occurs 
to one whether the prose in this little book was not 
written as a vehicle for the production of the poetry, for 
the verse is as frequent as plums in a Christmas pudding. 
At every opportunity, or. if none presents itself, one is 
made for the presentation of a little hve-lined tanka poem 
with its thirty-one syllables. The translation has retained 
the original metre of this form of Japanese verse, ihe 
Japanese in roinanized form is printed on one page, and on 
the opposite page is the English translation, ihe binding 
of the book is attractive and the whole format is tasty. 

J. Dyer Ball. 


University of Pennsylvania. The Museum. Publications 
of the Babylonian Section, Vol. I, No. 1. Babylonian 
Hymns and Prayers. By David W. Myhkman. 
Eckley Brinton Coxe, Junior, Fund.' Philadelphia: 
published by the University Museum, 1911. 

This portion of the extensive publication of the 
■Babylonian tablets in the collections at Philadelphia, 
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U.S.A., has tliirty-foiir autographed and thirteen photo- 
liUiographed plates of inscriptions, being copies of eighteen 
texts in all. From the introduction we learn that the 
documents were found at various periods between 1888 
and 1900. They are stated to be apparently made of 
a special kind of carefully prepared clay, and, being 
tiioroughly well baked, they all present the same colouring 
— a pale brown, as though all forming part of tlie same 
batch. Though fairly clear and distinct, tlie writing of 
the earlier ones is small and somewhat crowded, and 
the constant use of a “tube” (? magnifying-glass), and 
a good light, were needed to produce trustworthy copies. 
All the tablets liave suffered considerably, and consist of 
two 01 * more pieces joined together. 

The Sumerian portion of this collection contains hymns 
to Innanna (Istar), Gisdar, Nina, Enki (Ea), Nin-inah, 
Mullil (the dialectic form of the name of Enlil, Ellil, or 
Illil), Ninip, etc. ; and the Semitic Babylonian addresses 
to Samas, Ea, Enlil, Merodach, the Anunnaki, etc. These 
latter w^ere inscribed, to lall appearance, by tlie orders of 
8amas-sum-ukin (Saosduchinos), the bi*other of Assur- 
bani-apli, king of Assyria, and, unlike those of an earlier 
date, are clearly and legibly written. 

Dr. 3Iyhrman is right in describing the earlier tablets 
as difficult, lliis is caused partly by their incompleteness, 
but is in some cases due to the closeness of the characters 
in certain places. VVitli documents of this nature the 
copyist is naturally the proper person to make the 
translation, and it is to be hoped that Dr. Mylirman 
will undertake the task. With regard to the pliotographs, 
though to all appearance sharply focussed, the lighting is 
probably not the best for the deciplierment of Babylonian 
inscriptions, and the plate-paper, though smootli, has not 
the surface needed to show all the detail. It may also he 
remarked, by the way, tliat the tablet proto-lithographed 
on pi. xlii is printed upside down. 
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In the present state o£ our knowledge, it is probably the 
tablets regarded as being of the time of tlavnas-sum-ukiu 
which are the most attractive. They gn'C hymns or 
addresses to the gods similar to many already known, 
some of them being of the same form as those to Tannnuz 
and Istar published by me in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology for February, 1909 (plate, 
and pp. 62, 63). The following are the opening lines of 
the hymn to Enlil.on pi. xxxii, compared with pi. xlvii : 

“ Mighty lord, protector of the Igigi ; 
king of the Anunnaki, prince, arbiter. 

Enlil,i nhghty lord, protector of the Igigi ; 
king of the Anunnaki,^ prince, arbiter ; 
exalted (?) lord, the utterance of whose mouth is not 
changed — ® 

No-one annuls the pronouncement of his lip. 

Bel (?),■* lord of kings, father, begetter of the great gods, 
lord of the fates and the destinies (?), director of heaven 
and earth, lord of the land[s],” etc., etc. 

Though but a small contribution to the mass of 
inscriptions published, this portion of the Philadelphia 
collection furnishes a welcome addition to Sumeiian and 
Babylonian poetical and mythological literature. 

T. G. Pinches. 


Business Documents of Mur.4Shu Sons of ’’Nippur, 
dated in the reign of Darius 11. By Albert T. 
Clay. (Vol. II, No. 1, of the Publications of the 
Babylonian Section of the Penn.sylvania University 
Museum.) Philadelphia, 1912. 

This volume consists of 123 plates, w’ith a total of 228 
new Babylonian inscriptions, supplemented by 54 Aramaic 

’ Such is the word here, judging from the traces shown hy the 
photograph, pi. xlvii. '■* In the original Ammvakn. 

“ The original .seems to read [M/« (AiV)] di{'{\-kii-u Sa la ut-tak-ka-ru 
e-piS pi-i-hi. * The braces seem to be those of 





(lockets, most of whicli have been already published, 
though some of them are new. About two-thirds as 
many texts as are contained in this volume remain to be 
pxiblished, ^nid are of the reign of Artaxerxes I. In 
addition to the plates there is an introductory preface 
of two pages, thirty-four pages of names of men, women, 
cities, gates, and canals, an index of words and names 
in tlie Aramaic dockets, a tabulated list of the texts, 
a livst of the Aramaic dockets, and a table of equivalent 
numbers, from which we learn that sixty-three of the 
tablets are in the Imperial Museum, Constantinople, and 
the remainder in the College Museum, Philadelphia. 

These documents are of the same nature as those 
already published in tlie ninth and tenth volumes of The 
Bahylo'iiiccn Expedition of the University of Penoisylvariia, 
Series A. : Cuneiform Texts, edited by H. V. Hilpreeht, 
the copies and introductions being by the author of the 
present work. The inscriptions deal with such things as 
l)ailing a man out of prison, engaging to repay loans in 
kind or money lent, the receipt of rent of fields, the hire 
of slaves, oxen, or other cattle, the leasing of fishponds 
and houses, etc. In the present volume the great 
proportion of these inscriptions refer to dates, but some 
deal with grain of various kinds, slaves, oxen, fields, 
silver, wine, and meal ; and other matters. Many of the 
inscriptions are unfortunately imperfect, but restorations 
will in many cases be possible by comparing tliem with 
more complete documents of the same class. The following, 
being short, may be quoted as a specimen : — 

“ 1 (jur of wheat (?) (hibti), belonging to Ninip-uballit, 
servant of Ribat, unto Iddia, son of Nana-iddina. In the 
month lyyar, year 4th, the wheat (?) (Jcihta’), 1 gu/r, by 
the measure >f- == masihu ?) of Ninip-uballit, in the 
city Naqadin, he shall repay. 

“ Witnesses : Ellil-d^nu, son of Kalkal-iddina ; Ablaya, 
son of Linuh-libbi-ili ; Ninip-uballit, son of Bullut-a , 
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Ellil-ittanmi, son of Ellil-kasir. Scnko : Nidintu™- 
son of Iqisaya. Nippur, mouth Chisleii, day 2iid, year n , 
Darius, king of the lands.” 

Aramaic docket, as transcribed by Protessor Clay: 
ns Dip I ID (?) (?) 21 W, “Document (concerning) 

wheat (?), 1 gur, against Iddiya.” 

The word which I render as “wheat” is expressed by 
the Sumerian Se-gig-ha {k-gib-ba), possibly so called as 
“the heavy” grain. The second word of the Aramaic 
docket is very doubtful on account of the careless waiting 
of the beginning and the mutilation of the end. Professor 
Clay reads the first three uprights as two characters, |n, 
and the remaining strokes of the word, three in nunibei, 
may be the badly written traces of HD, making the wmrd 
niDin, Heb. ntsn, “wheat.” Both reading and meaning, 
however, are doubtful. 

Besides the inherent interest of these inscriptions, the 
names they contain are of considerable importance. 
Many of them are Plebrew, and testify to the influence 
of that race in the land of their captivity, there aie 
several names ending in Ydona (-1 (iwcc), now geneially 
recognized as the Babylonian spelling of Jehovah, and, 
as Professor Olay has pointed out, the plutal of the 
ideograph for “god ”, ->f is used for the Hebrew' EL 
At that early date it was probably pronounced wdth 
a vocalic termination, making Eli or something similar, 
as contended by Hilprecht. The “ Legend of Chedor- 
laomer”, as pointed out by Sayce, uses the plural 
ideograph to express the singular when speaking of 
Merodach. The list contains many identifications of the 
numerous Persian names found on these tablets. Egyptians 
traded in the district, and there was a town inhabited by 
■ Hittites. The publication of such texts as these forms 
a body of commercial and legal inscriptions with which 

any editor might well be content. 

fi.;.',.;:-'.'-'/-. ' 'T. G. Pinches, 
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Documents from the Temple Archives of Nippur 

DATED IN THE EeIGNS OF THE KASSITE RuLERS. 

By Albert T. Clay. 8 by 10-^ inches. -Philadelphia : 

published by the University Museum, 1912. 

This is the second part of the same volume of the 
publications of the Babylonian section of the University 
of Pennsylvania Museum, and consists of 82 pages of 
letterpress and '72 plates of inscriptions (144 texts). 
These documents are all of the Rassite period, and foim 
a further instalment of the excellent series published 
under the editorship of Professor Hilprecht, vols. xiv and 
XV of The Babylonian Expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania, with the same sub-title as the present 
contribution. Many refer to the payment of taxes, and 
are in a tabulated form. Some, however, record deliveries 
and receipts of various productions, including manufactured 
drinks, bronze for the metal-workers, gold for the gold- 
smiths, skins for covering things, leather for cuirasses, 
chairs, etc. Those which are dated were written in 
the reigns of Burna-Burias II, Kurigalzu II, Nazi- 
Maruttas, Kadasman-Turgu, Kadasman-Enlil II, Kudur- 
Enlil, ^agarakti-^urias, and Kastiliasu (p. 64), between 
1450 and 1809 b.c. Among the more interesting tablets 
is that giving a list of the amounts received at the gates 
of the city (Nippur)— “ the festival-gate, the water(?)-gate. 
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Nazi-Maruttas. This document beara on all six surraces 
the impressions of a seal showing men and humped oxen at 
the plough. The owner’s name was Arad-Niiisar, and it 
is to be hoped that other impressions of a like nature, may 
be found— Professor Clay points out that the plough was 
provided with a tube for sowing the grain, similar to some 
that are found in Syria to-day. There is an nitorestmg 
alphabetical list of names, many of which are Kassite, 
and will form useful material for the study ot that 
language. The few (seeming) misprints— 

{-aya), AmSl-Ealsha (-Halsha), MAN-GAR-h-AD^'’ 
(NAM -) — are easily corrected by reference to the author’s 
copies. Ti’anslations of selected texts are not given, but 
fl,re nromised in a separate volume, which all students will 


NOISES OF THE QUARTER 

(October-December, 1912). 

1. General Meetings of the Royal Asiatic Society 

November 12, 1912 , — The Right Hon. Sir Mortimer 
Durand, Director, took the cliair, and afterwards Sir 
Charle.s Lyall, Vice-President. 

The Chairman referred to the death of the late Director, 
Sir Raymond West, and spoke of his great learning and 
attainments. A full obituary notice appears in the current 
number of the Journal. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Mr. Ram Rakha Mai Bhanclari. 

Professor Rama Deva. 

Dr. Alfred Westharp. 

Yacoub Artin Pasha. 

Twenty-seven nominations wei’e announced for election 
at the next general meeting. 

Mr. Legge read a paper on “Western Manich seisin and 
the recent Discoveries at Turfan, 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Kennedy, Professor 
Bevan, Professor Browme, Professor Margoliouth, and 
Dr. Denison Ross took part. 


December 10, 1912.— Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society : 

Mr. Kandadai Vaidinath Subra- Mr. Godfrey F. S. Collins, 
manya Aiyer. B.A., I.C.S. 

Mr. I. T. 0. Barnard. Mr. Suresh Chandra Gupta, 

Mr. A. Walton Battersby. M.A. 

Babu Siirendra Nath Chow- Moulvi Wahed Hossain. 
ahurv. Jones. 
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Sardar Darshaii Singh • 

Babii Lai Such 
Mr. Mohan Lall Tannan. 
Professor Hira Lai Basu. 
Professor Lutfi. Levonian. 

Eev. 0. T. Lipshyte. 

■ Mr. O. E. T. EosSj M.A*j„ I.L.fe*. 
Eev. C. T. H. Walker, M.A. 
Major Horace Hay man Wilson* 
Eev. W. Sherratt. Mr. John Hilditoh. 

Sardar Arjan Singh. ^ ^ 

Two nominations were approved for election at the next 

general meeting. ^ 

Mr. A. M. Blackman read a paper entitled ' iuo 

Decorated Toiiib-CliapelH at Meir, Upper Egypt . 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Pinches, Mr. Legge, 
and Professor Hagopian took part. 


Mr. Eadhakumud Hooker ji. 
Miinshi Mohammad Muin-iid- 


Mr. Eaiani Nath Nandi. 
Captain B. B. A. Pritchard, I. A. 
Eev. W. C. B. Purser, M.A. 
Kumar Sarat Kumar Eai, M.A. 
Babu Girija Prasanna Sanyal, 


Special General Meeting 
December 10, 191^ 

The McGill University Oriental Society 
as an Associate Society at a Special Ge 
summoned for that purpose. 


II. Principal Contents of Oriental Journals 
I. Zeitschkifx dee dbutschbn morgenlandischbn 
Gbsellschabt. Bd. LXVI, Heft ii. 

Baudissin (W. W. G.). Tammuz bei den Harranern. 

Spoer (H. H.). Four Poems by Nimr Ibn ‘Adwan, 

Franke (E. O.). Die Suttanipata - Gathas mit ihren 
Parallelen. 

Heft iii. 

Weinheimer (H.). Die Einwanderung der Hebraer iind 
der Israeliten in Kanaan. 

Torczyner (H.). Anmerkungen zura Hebraischen und 
zur Bibel. 
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Wiiiiache (Aug.)- Zalilensprliche in Talmud und 

Midrasch. 

Mills (L. H.). Yasiui XLIV, 11-20, a study re a new 

edition. 

]:sri(il.seu (D.). Der semitische Venuskult. 

Sukthankar (V.). Miscellaneous Notes on Mammata’s 

Kit V y apr^kasa. 

II. Journal Asiatique. Tome XIX, No. n. 
Amar(E.). Prolegomfenes la I’etude des historiens arabea 
par Khalil ibn Aibak As Safadi, publics et traduits 
d’apres les manuscrits de Paris et de Vienne. 

Ponkel (Ph. S. van). Une amulette arabo-malaise. 

Poussin (L. do la Valine). Essai d’identification des 
Gfathas et des Udanas en prose de I’Udanavarga de 

Bloch (J.). Le dialecte des fragments Dntreuil de Rhins. 
Grierson (G. A.). Etymologies tokhanennes. 

Biarnay (J.). Six textes en dialecte berbere des Beiabei 

de Dades. 

III. Rivista dbgli Stum Oeientali. Vol. IV, Ease. iii. 
Melon! (G.). Test! assiri del British 
Rossini (C. Conti). Studi su popolaziom dell Etiop c 
Lammens (H.). Ziad ibn Abihi, viee-roy de lliaq, 

lieutenant de Mo'awia I. n m tTorvn 

Rescher (0.). Arabische Handschriften des Top Kapu 


T^ollnnl-Filippi (F-)- Di una redazione inedita del Com- 
mento Mallinathiano all’ottaro sarga del Kumarambhava. 

IV. Bulletin de l’Ecolb Pkakc^p’Exteeme Orient. 
Tome XI, Nos. iii-iv. 

Huber (E ). Etudes Indochinoises,, VIII-XII. 

Deloustal (R.). La Justice dans I’^cien Annam, traduction 

et commentaire du Code des Le. 

(N.). A pi'opos de la date de Vasubandau. 
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Coedes (G.)- ^^tudes Cambodgieunes. 

Cadiere (L.)- Notes suv quelques einplacemeiits Chiuns 
de la province de Quang-tri. 

Quynk (Pham). Nhan nguyet van dtip. dialogue enti'o 
I’homme et la lune, po^me aniiamite tradint. 

Tome XII, No. i. 

Maspero (H.). Etudes sur la plioneti(iue historique de la 
langue annamite. Les initiales. 

V. Journal of the American Oriental Bocibty. 

Vol. XXXII, Pt. iii. 

Blake (F. R.). Comparative Syntax of the Combinations 
formed by the Noun and its Modifiers in Semitic. 

Lichte (0.): Das Sendschreiben des Patriarcheu Bansclm- 
schan an den Catholicus der Armenier. 

YI. Der Islam. Bd. Ill, Heft iii. 

Goldziher (I.). Aus der Theologie des Fachr al-din al-B.azL 

Massignon (L.). Ana al-Haqq. EOide historique et 
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OBITUARY NOITCES 


SIR RAYMOND WEST, K.C.I.E., LL.D. 

Raymond WevST, the second son of Frederick Henry West 
iind liis wife Frances nee Raymond, was born in county 
Kerry on September 18, 1832. His father seems to have 
frequently shifted his residence from England to Ireland 
and from one place in Ireland to another, returning for 
a time to England probably on medical advice. He was 
a man of ready wit and artistic tastes who devoted his 
sliort life to literary pursuits, in which he attained some 
distinction. The mother, a daughter of Richard Raymond, 
of Baliyloughrane, Kerry, belonging to the Essex family of 
that name, was endowed with a mind and personality 
of a high order, and to lier the son owed the intellectual 
atmosphere and encouragement whicli a good education 
and the companionship of clever associates bring within 
the reach of most boys intended for the public service. 
For Raymond West's wliole educational equipment con- 
sisted of attendance at the nearest scliool, whether in 
Kennington, Dublin, or otlier parts of Ireland, followed 
by matriculation at Queens College, Galway, where he 
won first-class honours both in Classics and Physics. He 
was seriously contemplating the adoption of the medical 
profession when public notice was given that twenty 
writerships in the service of the East India Company 
would be awarded by competitive examination to be held 
in July, 1855. For these well-advertised and much 
coveted prkes 126 candidates were examined by an 
eminent Board of Examiners, whicli included Sir James , 
Stephens, the late Archbishop Temple, ., Max Muller^, > : 
G. G. Stokes, Professoir 
welkknown mm. 
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1,134 marks, one-half of the maiks ohtaiiied by the fiist 
successful candidate, finding amongst his colleagues Charles 
Aitchison. John Cordeiy, James Peile, and C. Raider ol 
whom the last two went with him to Bombay. is 
almost illegible handwriting and the disadvantages of 
his education no doubt contributed to this result. 

A year’s preparatory study in London preceded Ins 
arrival in Bombay on September 18, 1856, and almost at 
once West advanced to the position which his industry 
and natural abilities deserved. Within four months he 
had passed in Marathi, and was sent to Belgaum to stud^- 
Oanarese, in which language he attained such unusual 
proficiency as induced Government to entrust to him in 
1861 the task of translating into Canarese the Penal and 

the Criminal Procedure Codes. 

Whatever of Irish spirit was in him was soon called 
into play. Whilst James Peile was watcliing scenes of 
mutiny and sending to the Timen graphic descriptions 
of the punishment of mutineers at Ahmedabad, West as 
assistant to G. B. Seton Karr was not less actively 
engaged in the south of the Presidency in the stirring 
scene's which followed the disloyal attitude taken up by 
the brother of the Raja of Kolhapur with the rebels in 
1857, the murder of the political agent Manson by 
Bhaskar Rao, brother of the Chief of Ramdurg, at 
Kargund, and the Savant disturbances. For his sei vices 
he received the Mutiny medal, and until 1860 he 
continued to hold executive appointments in the Revenue 
Department, which gave him an insight into the lives 
and habits of Indian society, soon to be turned to good 
account in his subsequent judicial service. 

In 1860-1 he cbmmehced his judicial career as assistant 
Judge in Dharwar, attracting notice by the thorough 
i manner in which he supervised and controlled the 
... Subordinate civil courts. He was transferred to Kaira in 
;■ ’ 1862, thence joining the Secretariat of Government, and 
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was next made Registrar of Her Majesty s High t 
Bombay, in the following year, where he employe 
leisure hours in the important work of editing tin 
three volumes of the Bombay laws and regulations^ 
valuable notes and annotations, 
much needed r 
Registrar 


After an interval of 
•est he resumed charge of the office of 
in 1864, having declined the tempting offer 
of the Judgeship of Ahmedabad because he wished to 
complete his training for such an office. His self-denial 
only strengthened his claim on prefei’ment, and in 1866 
he acted as Judge of Kanara, being further promoted in 
1868 to the responsible office of Judicial Commissioner 
in Sind. That outlying but integral part of the 
Presidency of Bombay was outside the jurisdiction of 
the High Court, and its judicial administration needed 
the hand of reform and reorganization. West had already 
acquired a high reputation for thoroughness and legal 
knowledge, and the publication in 1867 of his masterly 
digest of the Hindu law of inheritance, partition, and 
adoption, in which he was assisted by the great Sanskrit 
scholar Dr. Buhler, had attracted attention far beyond 
the limits of India. His deputation to Sind was not only 
deserved, but it was fruitful of good results, although 
a long course of overwork compelled him to take furlough 
for two years in May, 1869. He proceeded to England 
with his wife, Clementina Fergusson, only daughter of 
William M. Chute, of Chute Hall, county Kerry, to whom 
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could add nothing to his qualincations loi’ juaiciai woi iv, 
he returned to duty in 1871 with the added titles of 
Barrister-at-law and M.A. and with the fruits of extensive 
study in all branches of law. The next period of his 
service from 1871 to 1886 constituted a record of eminent 
distinction as a High Court Judge such as few judges, 
whether barristers or civilians, have achieved. A few 
breaks in his continuity of service were caused by acting 
appointments until he was confirmed as Judge in 1873, 
and by his deputation to Simla in 1879 on the Indian 
Law Commission, to whose report he contributed the 
chapter on principles of codification, and then in 1884 to 
Cairo as Procureur General of Egypt. Of his work in 
Egypt it is sufficient to say that his thorough scheme 
of reform hardly realized the temporary difficulties of 
the situation, but his labours materially assisted those 
who followed him. His activities, moreover, were not 
confined to his duties on the Bench. In 1878 he 
became Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bombay, 
he was President of the Bombay branch of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society, and to his own service he gave valuable 
aid in administering and then arranging the transfer of 
the Civil Service Provident Fund to Government. But 
his title to lasting remembrance as a public servant rests 
upon the learned judgments which he delivered in the 
High Court. The Bombay High Court Reports and 
Indian Law Reports are accessible to all who may wish 
to realize the wide range of information and the trained 
judgment which distinguished Raymond West as a Judge, 
and no important case of Hindu law is to-day argued or 
settled in the Privy Council without constant reference to 
his monumental treatise and his decisions from the Bench. 

With his appointment as Member of Council, an office 
. held by him from November 12, 1887, until his resignation 
in April, 1892, a period covering parts of the Governor- 
:• ships of Lord Reay and; Lord Harris, West entered upon 
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new duties for which his early life of comparative 
isolation and his strictly judicial experience had not so 
fully equipped him. So far as the judicial work of 
Government and especially its appellate jurisdiction in 
native states were concerned unusual success and public 
satisfaction resulted from his administration. But having 
never experienced the insensible education which a public 
school freely divstributes out of the class - room, lie 
was not predisposed to compromise, and he applied to 
executive questions and revenue administz'ation a strict 
and conservative view of justice that led him into conflict 
with his colleague in Council and the administrative 
heads of departments who desired to free the ryots and 
helpless masses of the population from the technicalities 
of the law. Believing that civil judges were the best 
liurnan interpreters of right and wrong, West strenuonsly 
opposed measures like the Deccan Agriculturist Relief 
Act, which invaded the sanctity of conti'acts oi* 
projects which involved a curtailment of the peasants’ 
right of sale and mortgage of land, which he regarded 
as unwarrantable restrictions of the rights of property. 
His nature was perhaps too sensitive, and a want 
of pliability, with something of pedantry, prevented 
recognition by others of his really kindly nature. Yet 
he rendered invaluable services to Government, and his 
minutes were a mine of deep and far-flung study. If 
a question of cantonment jurisdiction in a native state 
came up, Grotius, Vattel, and Puffendorf were accurately 
and aptly quoted, or a Bhayad dispute from Morvi would 
suggest an essay on feudal tenures or property in land 
worthy of Seebohm or Maine. If the power of reading 
liis notes is not a lost art they" must always guide future 
wayfarers on the dusty paths of the Bombay secretariat. 
He knew by heart the pithy sayings of famous judges, 
and was never at a loss to write bn any subject. But 
if his industry through life was thus rewarded by a ready 
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pen, he paid the penalty of overwork in sleeplessness, and 
the writer can well remember liis somewhat distressing^' 
experience of the learned judge’s pacings up and down 
the verandah by the seaside at Bombay in tlie veiy early 
liours of the morning. 

After his retirement West found interest in teaching 
Indian law at Cambridge to selected candidates for tlie 
Civil Service, in discliarging modest duties at the Penge 
police-court as a Justice of the Peace, and in continuous 
reading. Amongst the honours which he received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. given by tlie University of 
Bombay on March 24, 1892, was much appreciated. He 
was honoured by the University of Edinburgh on the 
occasion of its tercentenary celebrations with the degree 
of LL.D., and received the same lionour from the Queen’s 
University of Ireland. The French distinction of Officier 
de rinstruction Publique was conferred on him in 1910. 
In June, 1888, he had received from liis own Sovereign 
the dignity of a Knight Commander of the most eminent 
order of the Indian Empire. In the ti*ansactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society he took a prominent part, being 
President of the Bombay Society, and after his retirement 
he became Vice-President and subsequently Director of 
the London Society. 

Modest as well as learned, philosophic in temperament, 
and yet of a broad sympathy which endeared him to 
many Hindu friends, he lived to the age of 80 despite 
the strain of overwork and sleeplessness which he bore 
with undaunted courage. He died at Upper Norwood 
on September 8, 1912, and was buried at Shirley Church- 
yard on the 12th of that month, leaving his widow Annie 
Kirkpatrick, daughter of Surgeon-General H. Cook, whom 
lie had married on June 12, 1901, and the four children 
by his previous maiTiage mentioned above surviving him. 

, ' , William Lee-Warner. 
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THE PRITHVIEAJA VIJAYA 

By hah BILAS 8ARDA, B.A., F.H.S.L., M.H.A.S., F.B.S. 

rjlHIS celebrated historical poem, written to sing the 
glories of tlie last Hindu emperor of India, the 
illustrious Prithviraja Chauhan, records the gallant deeds 
of the Chauhto kings of Ajmer, and is of great 
importance to the history of India. Only one manuscript 
copy of the poem is known to be in existence. It is 
a birch-bark MS. in Sarada characters and is in the 
.Deccan College library, Poona, where it is numbered 150 
in the catalogue^ of, the collection of 1875-6. It was 
discovered in Kashmir in A.D. 1875 by Dr. Biihler in the 
course of his tour in search of Sanskrit MSS.- 

All that is known of the contents of this poem is from 
(1) the few lines in Dr. Biihler s report^ of his Kashmir 
tour ; (2) Dr. Biihler’s article on Ajmer ”, in the Indian 
Antiquary, vol. xxvi, pp. 162-3; (3) his letter to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, published in the Proceedings 
of the Society for April-May, 1893, pp. 94-5 ; and (4) 
Mr. J. Morison’s short article headed Some Account of 
the Genealogies in the Prithviraja Vijaya”, in the Vienna 
Oriental Journal, vol. vii, pp. 188-92. 

^ Catalogue of the Collections of MSS. deposited in the Deccan College, 
by S. R. Bhandarkar, 1888, p. 81. 

- Journal of the Bombay Branch of theJHAS., extra ISTo. xxxivA, 
1877 A.O., p. ea , ■ ' ; ‘f-- ^ 

JRAS. 1918. ' A : , 18 



1 Journal of the Bombay Branch of the BAS., extra No. xxxivA 
1877 A.D., p. 63. 

2 gee also Dr. Buhler’s jetter in the Proceedings of the Bengal Asiatic 

.Society .for,, 1893,. p. .04. ., . . ,„ , , 


The condition o£ the MS. i.s far from .satisfactory. “ In 
many places” says Mr. Morison, “the matenal has been 
frayed away, and the te.xt is therefore defective. in 
fact, the lower portions of most of tlie bark leai'cs i.s 
aone. and of the twelve .sargas (cantos) contained in 
ttie MS. not one is complete. Ur. Biihler says : “ It is 
a great pity that the old MS. is mutilated and iii such 
a condition as to make the work of reading it very 
difficult. The beginning is wanting. The leaves which 
contain cantos i-.x have been broken in the middle by 
the friction of the thick .string used foi sewing the 
volume. Further, the lower portions of a considerable 
number of leaves have been lost, and as the lower 
left-hand side of the margin on which stood the figures 
numbering the leave.s have also been bioken off, it is 
impossible to determine the connection of the upper and 
the lower halves by any other means than by the sense. ^ 

Last year I got a transcript of this MS. made by 
a pandit for P. Gauri Shankar on payment of an 
honorarium through Mr. Belvalkai', of the Deccan College, 
Poona, and after a careful perirsal of the poem a brief 
.summary of such of its contents as are of any historical 
value is given below. 

The name of the author of the poem has, unfortunately, 
not been preserved in the MS. He appears, however, to 
have been a court poet of Prithviraja, a.s, in the first 
sarga, the emperor i.s expected to li.sten to the recitation 
of the poem. He was probably a Kashmiri pandit,^ as 
(1) his style closely resembles that of Billiana, the author 
of Vikrainankadevacarita ; (2) the Mangalacaran and 

criticism of other poets in the beginning of the poem are 
on the same lines as in Bilhana’s wrork ; (3) Kashmir is 
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praised (sarga xii, leaf 83); (4) the camel, perhaps the 
most useful animal in Rajpiitana, is ill-spoken of in 
the poem, which no poet of Rajputana would do ; 
(5) the Kashmiri poet, Jonaraja, the author of the second 
Eajatmxf.'iigini, has written a commentary on it, and (6) so 
far irs is known, the work has been mentioned and quoted 
from only by a Kashmiri writer, Jayaratha, and that 
soon after the composition of the work. 

It is possible that Ja^mnaka, the Kashmiri poet, whose 
entry in the court of Frith viraja is recorded in sarga xii 
just at the end of the MS., was the author of Frith viraja 
Vijaya, luit until a complete copy of the work is 
discovered, the mystery is likely to remain uncleared. 

AvS regards the date of the poem, it appears that it was 
composed during tlie lifetime of Prithviraja. This finds 
contirmatio]! from the fact that the poet Jayaratha, 
who flourished about A.D. 1200,^ quotes in his work 
Vimarfini,- from the Frithviraja Vijaya. And though 
the probabilities are that the poem was composed after 
the achievement of Prithvirajas chief exploit, his great 
victory over Sultan Shahab-ud-din Ghori in A.D. 1191,^ it 
is clear that, as the poem mentions in sarga ii the defeat 
of the Ghori Sultto at the hands of tlie king of Gujarat 
(Bhimadeva), which event, according to tlie Tahaqat-i- 
Nadri, took place in a.h, 574 (a.d. 1178),-^ tlie poem must 
have been composed some time after A.D. 1178, but before 
A.D. 1200. 

Apart from the literary merits of the poem, which are 
considerable, the accuracy of the historical information 
contained in it is not only vouched for by the fact that 
the well-known historian Jonaraja, the author of the 
second Rajataoxmgini and the well-known commentary 

^ Duff’s Chronology of India, p. 171. His brother Jayaclratha lived 
about A.D. 1150 (ibid. 5 p, 153). 

2 Bombay edition, p. 64. ® Duff’s Chromlogy of India, p. 167. 

^ Raverty’s Tahaqdt4-Na.firi, p. 452 ; also Duff’s Chronology of India, 
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OH Kiratarjuniya (written in a.d. 1448), has written 
a commentary on it, but receives full support from 
important inscriptions discovered in various places, i le 
mention by Jonaraja of various readings shows that tlie 
poem enjoyed great popularity in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries a.d. 

Summary of it.s Contes'es 

The first sarga sings the praises of the poets Valmiki, 
Vyasa, Bhasa,i the author of Visnudharmalu and mentions 
the contemporary poets Krisna and Visyarupa; and, 
while running down Krisna, eulogizes \ isvarupa and 
the emperor Prithviraja, who is said to have been 
conversant with six languages. VisvaiTipa is stated to 
have belonged to Ajmer and to have been the friend and 
guide of the author. It is stated that the author was 
greatly esteemed by Prithviraja. He (the author) then 
dilates on the promise of greatness given by Prithvirajii 
in his childhood. The author’s residence in Pushkar- 
is then mentioned, and we are told that a temple of 
Siva named Ajagandha Mahadeva existed there at the 
time. The poet makes Brahma say to Visnu that 
originally there were three zagnakunds (sacrificial pits), 
but in course of time they became lakes. The wrong- 
doing of the Mleehhas (Musalmans) at Pushkar is then 
described, as well as the fact that lands given in charity 
were resumed by them. The Brahmins of Pushkar were 
in tears owing to the oppression of the Musalmans, and 
it is stated that Turuslika women bathed while in their 
menses in the sacred lake. The sarga ends with an 
account of the great sanctity of Pushkar. 

^ The greatest of the dramatists who flourished before the time of 
Kalidasa, Only recently some thirteen dramas of Bhasa were discovered 
in Travancore, though Vi^nudharmah is not one of them. Vide Svapna 
Vasavadatta (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No. xv), Introduction, p. 1, 

1 - For a detailed account of Pushkar see Apner : Hisforkal and 

Descriptive, pp, 136-46. 
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The second sarga contains an account of the descent 
into this world of Chaliamana — the founder of the 
Ohauhan clan of Rajputs — from Suryamaiidal. In several 
places lie is mentioned as belonging to the Solar dynasty 
of kings. Bis brother, Dliananjaya, was liis eoinmander- 
in-chief. In his family was born Vasudeva, who was 
greatly respected by his contemporaries. 

The tliird and tlie fourtli cantos are taken up with an 
account of Vasudeva and of his going to Sakambhari 
(Sambliar), tlie famous salt lake whicli is situated at 
a distance of 58 miles (l^y railway) north-east of Ajmer. 
Tlie origin of the salt lake is tlnis described hy the poet : — 

Vasudeva one day went on a luinting expedition. Being 
impelled hy good oinens lie did not return to his capital, 
but had a lofty palace built tliere which no one else was 
allowed to enter. One day, after spending the midday in 
the luint, he retired to his palace, where he found a divine 
being, decked in jewels, sleeping on his bed. The king 
was veiy much surprised, and from a magic pill which 
slipped from the sleeper’s Iialf-open mouth and rolled 
towards the king's feet, lie inferred that the sleeper was 
a Vidyadliar. Suddenly the Vidyadhar awoke, and as 
the power to fly in tlie air wdiicli these celestial beings 
possess depends on the possession of the pill, he was very 
disconsolate at losing it. The king oflered him tlie pill, 
at which ‘ the Vidyadhar complimented him on his 
magnanimity in not having taken advantage of his sleep 
to get possession of a charm of such power, even when 
lying at his feet. He then told the king that his father 
was a Vidyadhar named ISakambhar, whose devotions in 
that forest had pleased the goddess Parvati vso much that 
she resided there under the name Sakambhari ; that the 
speaker often paid visits to the shrine, the fruit of which 
lie had obtained in meeting such a high-minded personage 
as the king. He then told the to; away Me 
army, and at sunset to plant and 

, ' ' ' j! A' 
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ride away towards his capital^ without over Jocikiiig hack, 
adding that that Avould be some small recompense to tlie 
king for his favour to the Vidyadhar. vSaying this, tln‘ 
VidyMhar vanished. The king did as lie was told. 
While he was riding away at full speed he heard the 
sound of ocean’s waves behind liim, and forgetting the 
advice of the Vidyadhar he looked behind to see what 
was following him. The Vidyadhar appeared, this tiun^ 
in the sky. and said that that was to be a salt lake. 
Kurukslietra (5 yojans = 40 miles in extent) conferred 
benefit in the next world only, while the salt lake would 
bring renown to the king’s line, as it 'would yield advirntages 
in both the worlds. He added that the goddess 8akara- 
bhari and Asapuri, the family deity of the king, would 
keep up the lake, Avliicli would always remain in the 
possession of his family. The Vidyadhar then disappeared, 
having first pointed out to the king that lie had come to 
the shrine of Sakamhhari, to wliom he should now go to 
pay his respects. The king dismounted and tasted the 
water of the lake, and having spent the night not very 
far from the feet of the goddess, started for his capital the 
next raorning.- 

^ According to the Bijoliaii inscription, Vasudeva's capital was 
Ahichhetrapur. An inscription recently found in the possession of the 
descendants of Gyan ji Jabi, Colonel Tod’s guru, says that Ahichhetrapur 
was the capital of Janglud^sa — the country which subsequently came to 
be known as SapMalakhsh. 

^ Tradition says that when in s. 741 (a.d. 684) Dula Rai, the Chauhan 
king of Ajmer, was slain, and his younger brother ‘‘Manik Rai fled, 
pursued by his foe, the goddess Sakamhhari appeared to him and bade 
him establish himself in the spot where she manifested herself, 
guaranteeing to him the possession of all the ground he could encompass 
with his horse on that day, but commanded him not to look back until 
he had returned to the spot where he left her. He commenced the 
circizit with wjiat he deemed his steed could accomplish, but, forgetting 
the injunction, he was surprised to see the whole space covered as with 
a sheet. This was the desiccated drr^ or salt lake, which he named after 
his patroness Saeambhari, whose statue still exists on a small island in 
the lake, now corrupted to Sambhar”. — Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. ii, p. 490 
(ftilcuttlb edition)* 
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Tlic liftli sarga co^ataiiis the genealogy oF the 
clevscendants of King Vasndeva, with short accounts of 
some of tliem. Aftei- Vasndeva came Samaiitamja, but it 
is not vstated wliether he was Yasudeva's son or even his 
immediate successor. The genealogy given here coiTe- 
sponds exactly" with, that given in the famous Bijolian 
(Mewar) inscription of a.d. 1 170, wliicli l)egins with Samant 
and ends witli Somesvara, except that the latter hasGluvaka 
in place of Govindaraja (No. 8) and Sasinripa (synonym of 
Chandraraja) for Cljandraraja (No. 9), and one Sinhata 
between Chamundaraja (No. 19) and Durlablia (No. 20), 
wliieii latter name appears as iJiisal. Also, t!,iat in the 
Bijolian inscriptior.i Yakpatiifija (No. 12) is called Vappya- 
raja, and Go\’indara]a (No. 16} Gandu. Vide tlie 
Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, vol. 1\’, pt. i, p. 40. 
Tlie text is full of mistakes, and some of the names have 
not been correctly decipliered. I liave referred to the 
correct copy of tlie inscription prepared by P. Gauri 
Shankar Ojha. The genealogies given in (1) tlie Bijolian 
inscription of a.d. 1170, (2) the Harsa Stone inscription 
of A.D. 978 (Eiyigraphia Indlea, vol. ii, pp. llG-130), 
(3) at the end of Prabandhakosa, stated to be four or five 
centuries old (vide Gatldavaho, Introduction, p. cxxxvi, 
n, ii), (4) the Harmivira Mahdkdvya, written about the 
beginning of tlie fifteenth century a.d., (5) tlie Surjai.i 
Carita (written in the sixteenth century a.d.^), which 
last we owe to the courtesy of Malmmahopadhjmya P, 
Har Prasada Sastri of Calcutta, are given below in 
tabular form to sliovv that the genealogy in the Prith- 
viraja ^ ijaya finds full support from the inscriptions, 
and that, with the lapse of time and the disappearance of 
writings like the Prithviraja Vijaya and inscriptions, the 
genealogical lists became more and more inaccurate. . ; : , 

^ No. 1135 of the Government qoHeotioh MSB- in the library of the ! 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. ' It epic .cantoSs ind was 

written at the request of Surjana.;Sl*5fg^;’^: dating 

Akbar’s reign, by the poet Chandra Hekhara, a Bengali Vaidya by caste. 


iiillll 
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(1) Vasudeva.^ 

(2) Samantaraja. 

(3) Jayaraja (Ajayapala). 

(4) Vigraharaja. 


(5) Chandraraja I. (6) Gopendraraja. 

(7) Durlabharaja I. 

(8) Govindaraja or Guvaka (about a.d. 820). 

(9) Chandraraja 11. 

(10) Guvaka IT. 

(11) Chandanaraja. 

(12) Vakpatiraja I. 

(13) Sinharaja. 


(15) Durlabharaja II. 

(16) Govindaraja II. 

(17) Vakpatiraja 11. 


(14) Vigraharaja 11“^ (a,i>, 073). 


(18) Viryarama" (about A.D. 1040). (19) Ohamundaraja. 


(21 ) V igraharaja ill. 

(22) Prithviraja I^ (a.d. 1105). 

(23) Ajayaraja,* also called Salhana. 

(24) Arnoraja ^ (a.d. 1139). 


(20) Durlabharaja III ^ 

(about A. D. 1075). 


(29) Somesvara^' 
(A.p. 1170-77). 


(26) Vigraharaja IV 

(about A.D. 1153-64). 

(27) Aparagangeya.^2 


(25) Name not f/Lven. 


(28) Prithvibhata 

(A.D. 1167-69), 

(30) Prithviraja the Great (31) Hariraja^® (a.d. 1193-95), 
(died A.D. 1192). (the last Chauban king 

of Ajmer). 

^ The genealogy given at the end of the Prabandhako^a MS., which is 
stated to be four or five centunes old, gives v.s. 608 (a.d. 551) as the 
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The Pritlivivaja Vijaya says that Guvaka ll’s sister 
iiaraed Kalavati ])ad twelv'e suitors for her- liaiid. She 

(late when Va.siideva flourished. Vide Oandaraho (Bombay Sanskrit 
Series, No. xxxiv), Introduction, p. cxxxv, note. 

- Called Jayantraja in Jonarfija’s Commentary. According to the 
Ih'abandhakosa genealogy, this Ajayoraja was the founder of Ajmer. 

Tlie Harsa Stone inscription, (Epiffraplihi Indtca, rol. ii, p. 121, 
verse IS, n. 2fl) says that Guvaka “attained pre-eminence as a hero in the 
Assembly of the prince ' ’ Nagavaloka. This Nagavaloka was undoubtedly 
the Pratihara king Nagabhata of Marwar and Kanauj, wliose Buchakala 
inscription is dated the y.s. 872 (a.d, 8b>), and who died in s. 890 
(A.B. 833). Guvaka must, tlierefore, have flourished about a.d. 820. 
Mr. Morison omits tliis “ Govindaraja in the genealogy given in his 
article in the F/evaa OrhiUal Jovrnal, vol. vii, pp. 188-92, though the 
MS. plainly says : — 

(Sargav, 21.) 

The Harsa Stone inscri}>tion {Epigraphla Indim, vol. ii, pp. 116-30). 

^ Viryarama was a (ionteuiporary of King Bhoja of Mfilwa (a.d. 
1010-53). 

Durlabharaja III assisted King Udayiiditya of Mfdwa (a.d. 1059-86) 
in defeating King Karan of Gujarat, who reigned a.d. 1063-93. 

^ The Jiiui Mata Temple inscription (unpublislied) of v.s. 1162, vide 
Progress Report of the Arch teological Survey of India, Westexm Circle, 
for 1909-10, p. 52. 

^ The genealogy after Ajayaraja is given in cantos vi-viii. 

'* Another inscription in the temple of Jina Matfi, of the time of 
Anioraja, ride Progress Report A.S. India, W.C., for 1909-10, p. 52. 

Though the Prithviraja Vijaya nowhere mentions the name of 
Arnoraja’s eldest son by Sudhava, we And from the Hammira 
M,ahakavya, the Prabandhakosa, and the Surjan Caritra, that his name 
was Jugdeva and that he succeeded Arnoraja as king of Ajmer. The 
Gwalior and Kamaon MxS. genealogies consulted by General Cunningham 
also mention Jugdeva ; see A.S. Reports, vol. i, p. 158. 

The Harakeli Nfitaka, by Emperor Vigraharaja IV {Indian Avtiqnary, 
vol. XX, p. 212), gives the date of the play as Margha Sudi 5, s. 1210 
(November 22, a.d. 1153), and the Delhi Siwalik pillar inscription of 
Vigraharaja {lud. Ant., vol. xix, p. 218) is dated the Vaisakha Buti 15, 
v.s. 1220 (April 9, a.d. 1164). 

Mr. Morison omits this name in his article in the Vienna Oriental 
Journal, but the M.S. contains it. Sarga viii, verse 54, says — 

fjffcpuTnf ^ 1 

The Prabandhako^x genealogy mentions. him as Visaldeva’s (Vigraharaja) 
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€hose for her lord the King of Kanauj, to whom slu^. was 
married. Guvaka defeated the remaining ehwen princes 
and gave their wealth to lier sister. 

Guvakasson Chandanarajas^ cpieenwas naiiHMl Kudrani, 
also called Atinaprabha and Yogini. She fixed 1, 000 
lingas of Siva on the ghats of the PnslikiU- lake. They 
were like lamps to remove darkness. Ohandanaraja's son, 
^hikpatiraja was a great warrior and won 188 victories. 
He built a large Siva temple at Pushkar. 

Sinharaja (No. 13) also built a Biva tempU^ at Pushkar.'" 

successor and names him Amargangeya. The historian Abfi-l-FazI 
mentions liirn, but calls him Amargangu. The Kamaon and (^Jwaliot* 
MS- genealogies call him Gangadeva or Amardewa ; r/dr Arclueological 
Survey of Irulia, vol. i, x>- 

The Haiisi inscription for 1912, p. 19). Sec 

also tl 10 Mai mil inscription of A.D. 1169 in the Journal of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society, vol. Iv, pt, i, p. 46. Frith vibhata died in a.d. 1109. 
a.s his successor Somesvara is mentioned as reigiiing in the Bijolian 
inseriptioQ of v.s. 1226, Fhalgun Vadi 3 {February 5, .a,i>. 1170); nc/r 
Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, voL Iv, pt. i, p. 40. 

The (unpublished) Anyald^ Inscription of the time of Somesvarji 
in P. Gauri Shankars colleotion Is dated the Bhfidrapad Sudi 4, v.s. 1134 
(A.D. 1177). 

The earliest known (unpublished) inscription of the time of Emperor 
Prithviraja is the Sati Pillar inscription in Lohuri (Mewar), and is dated 
the 12th day of the dark half of Asarh, v.s. 1236 (a.d, 1179). 

‘‘‘ The TantoH inscription (unpublished) of King Hariraja, dated 
Vairiakh Yadi 4, v.s. 1251 (April 13 or 14, a.d, 1194), discovered in 
February, a.d, 1912, now in the Raj pu tana Museum, Ajmer. The Taju-b 
Maa.sir ef Hasan HizEmi says that in a.d, 1193, Hariraja drove out 
Prithviraja’s son (Govindraja) from the throne of Ajmer, on which Sultan 
Mudzz-iid-dm (Shahab-ud-d!n) Ghori bad placed him after Frith viraja\s 
death, and not only proclaimed his independence, but advanced towards 
Delhi to recover it from Qatb-ud-din Aibak (Elliott’s Ilh/on/ of India, 
vol. ii, p. 225). It was in A.D. 1195 that Hariraja was finally defeated 
and Ajmer passed under Qatb-ud-din. Vide Duffs Chronology, p. 170, 
and Raverty’s Tabaqali-Nddri, p. 519. 

^ The Harsha Stone inscription {Eplgraphia Indica, vol. ii, p, 117), 
says Chandana defeated or slew in battle the Tomara leader Rudrena 
(probably Tan war Rudrapala of Delhi). 

Yakpatiraja I put to flight Tantrapaia, a neighbouring chief, by 
whom he had been attacked ; see ibid., p. 117. 

® The Harsa Stone inscription also mentions Ins building a Siva 
temple, and adds that he ‘^defeated the Tomara leader together with 
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lie possessed a largo force of cavalry and was called '' the 
(Hu^eloper in darkness by the dust raised by the heels of 
Ids horsemen He was veiy forbearing towards !iis 
enemies. 

Vigraharaja II (No. 14) conquered the country to the 
soutli as far as the Narbada and defeated ^ King Mulraja 
of Gujarat, wlio fled to the fort of Ktothdurga (Kanthkot 
in Oixtch). He (Vigraharaja) built a temple to the goddess 
Asapura (fulfilment of hope) at Broach, on t])e ])anks of 
the River Rewa (Narbada). 

Durlabharaja II’s (No. 15) minister was named Madhava. 
DurlabluVs son Govindraja^ (No. 16) was followed by 
King Vakpatiraja II (No. 17), wlio killed Ainba Prasuda,*" 
ruler of Aghat (Aliad, the old capital of Mewnir), and rent 
his mouth asunder with a dagger. He was a great 
warrior and was well remembered at the time the poem 
was written. King Viiyarama (No. 18) was killed ly 
the famous King Bhoja of MalwFi. \’'5.ryarama's brother, 

Lavaiiii, and auriihilated in war rulers of men in every <lirection'’ 
{Epi(jraphi(t Indica. voi. ii, p. 127). According to the Prabandhakosa 
genealog}’, Sinharfija defeated Hajji-ud-Din at Jethan (Jethana, 20 miles 
from Ajmer). The Hammira Mahdhdrya (p. 14) says Sinharaja killed 
the Mussalman general named Hiitim. 

^ The Prabandha Ghintdmanl of Merutunga also mentions fcliis event ; 
ride. C. H. Tawiiey's Ti'anslation, pp. 23-24. The Hammira Mdhdkdvya 
{p. 14) saj’s Vigraharaja killed King Mulraja and conquered his eoun toy. 

“ According to the Prabandhakosa {GawlavahOj Introduction, 
p. cxxxvii), Govindraja defeated Sultan Mahmud. If this Sultan was 
Mahmud of Ghazni, then the event is the one that took place in 
A. I), 1025 on Sultan Mahmud's way to Somnath (Duffs Chronology of 
India, p. 113 ; also Tod’s Rajaf^fkan, Calcutta edition of a.d. 1884. 
vol. ii, p. 493). 

•’ The Chitor inscription of s. 1331 (a.d. 1254) published in the Indian 
Antiquary, vol. xxii, p. 80, calls him Ambra Prasada, while the 
(unpublished) inscription of s. 1517 (a.d. 1460) found at Kumbalgarh in 
Mewar (in P. Gauri Shankar’s collection) gives the name as Amba 
Prasada ; so also the EhUnga Mdhdtama, written during the reign of 
Rana Kumbha of Mewar (a.d. 1433-68). The Chitor and Kumbalgarh 
inscriptions make him the successor of Sakti Kumara, whose Atpur 
inscription [Ind, Ant., vol. xxxix, p. 191) is dated the v.s. 1034 
(A.D. 977). 
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G1 i amiiB d araj a ^ ( No . 1 9 ) , bui 1 1 a temp ie 
(Narwar). Durlabharaja III (No. i 
Singb, was killed in a battle with t 
mans). Vigraliaraja III'^ (No. 21) 
Saranga to King XJdayaditya of W 
help of that horse conquered King E 
Prithviraja (No. 22) attacked a 
700 Chaliikyas who liad come to re 
built an almshouse on the road to Sc 
Ajayaraja (No. 23) was also called i 
and vanquished Sulhana/ King o 
Hlled the world with silver coins, a 
with dramas composed in suvarna 
queen Somalekha (Soinalladevi) use* 
everyday. She built a wpi (step 
a temple. Ajayaraja attacked and 
mans in battle. Ajayaraja founde 
it after himself. This is the town oJ 
Tlie poet is eloquent in praise of the 
in it. He says : Ajayameru is fi 
and fully deserves the title of Mer 
The saerihcial tire is the cause of 
houses one could pick up the star 
to the celestial river (the Milky ^ 


1 The Bijolian inscription (v. 14) also makes Chamundaraja as t-lie 
successor of Viryarama (Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, vol. Iv, 
pt i, p. 40). 

- Narwar is situated in Kishengarh territory at a distance ot about 

15 miles from Ajmer. , t-. . t 

3 Vigraharaja III is the famous Vir Visala. According to the Bijoiian 

inscription, his queen’s name was Bajadevi. 

Prithviraja’s queen was Rasalladevi : Bijoiian inscription. 

The Bijoiian inscription says that Ajayaraja captured in a battle 
Sulhana, the commander-in-chief of the army, tied him to the back of 
a camel, and brought him to Ajmer. He is further stated to have killed 
three kings named Chachig, Sindhul, and Yasoraja (verse 15). A^ stone 
inscription found in the Adhai dinka Jhonprd, Ajmer, and now in the 
Rajputana Museum, Ajmer, isays that Ajayaraja conquered the country 
up to’IJJjain. , , , , . 
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the seven sages (in the Great Bear) reciting the \'edaB 
in the evening. Kaliyuga, though it goe.s everywhere, 
cannot see it, aithongli a thing situated on an elevation 
is visible to ail. The god iSiva is present in the hearts 
of men, and Cupid blazes in the hearts of ladies, the 
amorous glances from whose eyes fan him. The rulers 
rule over the country as far as the sea and their fame is 
not contined to the earth. Baories (stepped wells), wells, 
lakes, and water depots are full of water. People sitting- 
in jlumJi'MS enjoy the cool breezes of the Ganges of 
Paradise. The god Varuna, afraid of the oceanly tire, has 
taken shelter here, which is the cause of water being so 
plentiful, even in the wells on the hill-fort of Ajmer. 
The perfumed incense burnt by ladies to dry their hair, 
gathers in thick clouds and hides the moon. The increasing- 
prosperity of the city has laid low the pride of the city 
of Indra. Other towns are infested with thieves, have 
tyrannical rulers, are dependent on rain, have famines, 
and are poor-. People get water from Pushkar and 
revere it. Lovers exchange excellent repartees. Servants 
laugh at nurses when the latter cry out at children laying 
their hands on lamps of jewels (which give forth light 
but bm-n not). The big blocks of white stone used in 
building- houses in this city make the black spots in the 
moon appear white by reflected light. The camphor and 
musk which drop from the bodies of the citizens in the 
streets make the clothes of the passers-by white-black. 
The city Rama conquered after crossing the sea (the 
Golden Lanka) and that founded by Krisna in the sea 
(Dwarka) are not fit to be handmaids of Ajmer. This 
city is, as it were, the husband of Indra’s city, Amravati.” 

The sixth sarga contains an account of Arnoi:aja 
(No. 24). Arnoraja completely vanquished the Musal- 
mans who had come -via the desert, where for want of 
water they had to drink the bloqi4);pi' hbrses. Large 


number 
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lieroes o£ Ajmer. The victoiy was ce]el.)rated witli great 
eclat, and in order to purify the place where tlie IMusal- 
mans had fallen, the king- constructed a lake ^ and filled 
it with the River Chandrar which takes its rise in tln^ 
forest of Pushkar (Pushkararanya). Arnoraja built a 
temple of Siva in the name of liis father Ajayaraja/ which 
was, like the Himalayas, to fill up the lake. 

Arnoraja had two queens, one named Sudhava of 
Avichi (lit. without waves) or Marwar, and the other 
Kanchandevi, the daughter of tlic celebrated Sidhaifija 
Jayasingh of Gujarat.^ By Sudhava Arnoifija had three- 
sons, wlio differed from one another as tlie three (jmjas 
(Satva, Pbajas, and Tamas), Vigraharaja being like tin- 
Satva. About the eldest the poet simpix* says that lu- 
“ rendered to him (his father) the same service as Blirigu’s 
son (Pai*asurtoia) had rendered to Ids niotlier, and went 
out like a hatti, leaving behind an evil smell ”. Kanchandevi 
gave birth to Somes vara. As the astrologers liad fore- 
told that Somesvara’s son would be an incarnation of 
Rama, so his maternal grandfather took him (Soinesvara) 
away to his Court. The astrologers said that wlien Rama 
declared that after incarnating as Krishna and Buddha, he 
would again incarnate, Kausalya (Rama’s mother) said she 
would also incarnate and be his mother, and Laksmana 

^ This lake, called Ana Sagar, after Arnoraja, who is popularly known 
in Rajputana as Anaji, is the most beautiful sight of Ajmer. Sanskrit 
writers call Arnoraja, Anilk Annalladeva ; vkh the Delhi Siwalik Pillar 
inscription {hidian Antiqmy^y, vol. xix, p. 218). The Hammira 
Makalcdvya (p. 15) says that “ Anala dug a tank at Ajmer 

Now called the Bandi River. Further down its course it is known 
as the Liini Rivex*. 

^ This is the well-known temple of Ajayapala, situated in a beautiful 
valley 7 miles from Ajmer, to the south of the Taragarh Hill. 

, The Kirti K.(x>u7ifKi(ii of Somesvara says that Sidharaja »TayasingIi 
differed from Vishnu in this respect, that while Vishnu conquered 
Arnoraja (ocean) and took his daughter (Lakhshmi), Sidharaja Jayasingh 
conquered Arnoraja (King of Ajmer) but gave his own daughter to him 
in marriage [Kirti Bombay Sanskrit Series, canto ii, verses 

/ 27-p, p. 11). .f..; ' , , ^ ^ 
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said he would be lais brother. Then follows an account oC 
the Somavansa, or the lunar race of kings. The Moon, 
Buddha, Piirurava, and Bharat are described (here there 
is a break in the MS. ), then Kartavirya (or a thousand 
arms), who is named Kalchuri. In his line was born 
Sahasikh (courageous), who came to Tripuri, and in the 
mdsdn (public burning-place for the dead) there saved 
a man who was at the point of death. 

In canto vii Jayasingh is declared to have been an 
incarnation of Kumbodliar, a follower of Biva. Jayasingli 
was succeeded hy his nephew Kumarpala, and as he 
brought up young Somesvara, his name Ivumarpala 
(protector of a child) became a significant one. Kumarpala 
always kept Somesvara near himself. Somesvara with 
his own sword cut otf the head of the Raja of Konkan,^ 
during Kumarpala’s invasion of that country. Somesvara 
married Karpurdevi,- daughter of the King of Tripuri 
(Tewar, near Jubbulpur, in Central India), and Karpurdevi 
gave birth to Prithviraja. The poet says that when 
Karpurdevi went into the confinement room it was 
the end of Vaisakh, bright half, that Mars was in 
Capricorn, Saturn in Aquarius, Jupiter in Pisces, Sun 
in Aries, Moon in Taurus, and Mercury in Gemini (the 
portions of the MS. giving the positions of Venus, the 
ascending and descending nodes are gone). Prithviraja 
was born on Jaistha 12 (the bright or the dark half 
and the year are not given). 

The eighth sarga describes the festivities and rejoicings 
on the auspicious occasion of the birth of Prithviraja. 


1 Malikarjuna was the name of this prince. An inscription of his time, 
dated the Saka year 1078 (April 24, a.d. 1156), is given in Kielhorn’s 
List of Inscript ions of Southern India, Ko. 311. Malikarjuna must have 
been killed some time between a.d. 1160 and a.d. 1162 [vide Bombay 
<iazetteer, vol. i, pt. i, p, 186, where, however, Ambada, Kumarpala’s 
general, is stated to have cut off Malikarjuna’s head). 

The Hammlra Miihahdvya (p. 17) also montions this marriage. So 


does the Stirjayia Carita of Chand Sekhar. 


JEAS. 1913. 
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A wet nui-se was Appointed for Pritliviraia. A tigers 
claw and illustrations of the ten incarnations^ol Visnu 
were placed in his necklace. The <iueen Karpurdcvi, 
ac^ain became pregnant, and Hariraja wa,H born on Magh 

^""^Toraharaja IV (No. 26) heard that the earth had been 
blessed with two sons of his brother (Solne^vara) ; he 
was pleased and he died in peace. With his death 
the name “ the friend of poets” ^ disappeared. His son, 
Apargangeya (No. 27), who was unmarried, also died. 
Piithvibhata- (No. 28), the son of the eldest son of 
Sudhava (the parricide), also departed, as if to bring bac -c 
Vigraharaja. Then Laksmi left the line of Sudhava, from 
which males, like pearls, were dropping off, and wished to 
see Some^varadeva. The inini.sters therefore^ brought 
Some^vara to the Sapadlaksh ® country, and Karpurdevi 
entered the city of Ajayaraja (Ajmer) with her two sons 
(Prithviraja and Hariraja). Soraesvara (No. 29) thus 

1 Vigrataraja himself was a great poet and was a patron of learning. 
His work HaraUli Nafaka, parts of which inscribed on stone slabs are 
preserved in the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer, i.s described in the Indixii 
A^iqmry, vol. xx, p. 201, where Dr. Kielhoru says: “Actmaand 
undoubted proof is here afforded to us of the fact that powerful Hindu 
rulers of the past were eager to compete with Kalidasa and .Bhavabluiti 
for poetical fame/’ According to the Bijoliaii inscription (verse L2) 
Vigraharaja conquered Delhi. The Delhi Siwalik Pillar inscription 
of A.D. 1164 says he conquered the country between the Vindhya and 
the Himalaya Mountains and cleared the country of AVryavarta of the 
Musalmans and again made it Aryavarta, the abode of Aryas. The 
Pmhaiidhako^a calls him ‘ ‘ the def eater of Turushkas” (vide Oaikhivaho, 


mi: 
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bticauie king, Wliere the palaces of Vigraharaja stood lie 
rounded a town and named it after his father, to wipe 
()ff‘ the blot cast by tlie murder of Arnoraja by his 
(Arnoraia’s) oldest son. His brother, Tigraharaja, had 
(constructed in Ajmer the same number of temples as the 
liill forts lie luid conquered; in their midst Somesvara 
])uilt a temple of Vaidyanath, wliich towered above them 
all. In it he placed an effigy of his father on horseback, 
witli his own effigy in front, facing his father’s. He pkrced 
the images of Brahma, Visnu, and Siva in one place in 
a temple. He built five temples, and so Ajmer vied with 
Meru, which boasted of its five halphrahhshes. He built 
so many temples in Gaugnak (Gaugwana, 9 miles nortli- 
(‘ast of Ajmer) and other places that the population of the 
tJity of Gods dwindled away. Somesvara then departed 
io S(ie his father in Heaven, where all came to receive him 
from Chahamana to Prithivibhata except tlie parricide 
(Jugdeva), who was in hiding in Hell. Somesvara 
went to Sivaloka. Before leaving tliis world he had 
appointed the Devi (Karpurdevi) to protect his son in his 
childhood. 

The ninth sarga says that during Karpurdevis 
regency tlie city was so densely populated and there 
were so many gardens, banks, and wells, that not more 
than one-tenth of the eartli was visible to the sun, and 
water in the wells was only two cubits from the ground 
surface. Karpurdevi also founded a town. Her father’s 
name was Achalaraja. Prithviraja’s minister was named 
Kadamb Vasa/ who, like Hanumtoa, had a projecting 
chin, and was as able and loyal as that famous servant of 
Rama. He always guarded the six virtues of Prithviraja, 
and sent the imperial armies in all directions to add to 
the glory of his sovereign. All the different branches 
of learning winch have their abode on the two thousand 

i I)r. Biihler read it as Kadamb Vam, biit .the transcript obtained by 
me has Kadamb Vasa. . , ’ 
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tongues of the icing oi serpenu.-. v . 

and come to Prithvira]a. . i , 

The emperor Avas extremely handsome m body, am 
Kamadeva (Cupid) took service with him so tlmt ' 

learn archery from the king and lose all 
When Prithviraja came to be of age, the knowledge o' a 
such sciences and arts as a king sliould haAt, came 

spontaneously to him. _ 

In order to lind out how Prithviraja, the son oi his 
elder brother’.s daughter, though possessing only two arms, 
was able to protect the world, Bhuvanaik Malla came to 
the emperor. Varuna’s direction (west) was thus puritied 
by the dust of Bhuvanaik Malla’s lotus feet. He was 
reckless of his life in battle, and gave away in charity all 
the wealth that came to him. He did not go to the 
Deccan to forcibly. bring away jewels from that country, 
as he thought that his doing so would produce agitation 
in the mind of the Brahmin Agastya.^ who lived in that 
country. Prithviraja and Hariraja were incarnations of 
Rama and Laksmana ; and, as Rama and Laksmana 
suffered trouble owing to Meghnad’s sarpapmh (serpent 
noose) and Garuda eventually saved them from the jpds/i. 
(noose), so, in this birth, Bhuvanaik Malla, the incarnation 
of Garuda, ever served Rama and Laksmana (Prithviraja 
and Hariraja) loyally. As the daughter of the Himalayas 
(Parvati) with her two sons (Kartika Swami and 
Ganapati) was adorned by Menaka® with his wings, so 
Karpurdevi, with the support of this hero — the glory of 
her father’s house — was adorned by her two sons. Like 
Garuda, Bhuvanaik Malla extirpated the Nagas.*® Just as 
Rama, with the help of Garuda and Hanumaua crossed 
the sea and did other things, so Prithviraja, with the 

^ The sage Agast 3 ’a was the first Ary a who is said to have crossed the 
Vindhya Mountains and gone to the Deccan. 

3 Indra had removed the wings of all mountains except Menaka, the 
son of the Himalayas. ■' , 

^ Nagas evidently means the Nagavan^i tribe. ■ ' , ‘ 
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lielp of Haiiiirotoa-like Kadamb Vasa and Garuda-like 
Bliuvanaik Malla, did many things for the welfare of the 
people. 

The tenth, sarga says that when Frith \'iraja attained 
manhood several princesses began to desire to marry him. 
(Jood fortune furnished him with opportunities to under- 
take several wars. Nagarjuna, son of Vigraharaja — 
Vigraharaja, who was of extraordinary prowess and 
valour, and wliose prosperity was unsurpassed by any 
hing — desirous of acquiring territory, took possession of 
Gudpiir.^ Prithvhfija, without taking Kadamb Vasa or 
Bliuvanaik Malla witli him, started with a large army ^ 
of horsemen, infantry, elepliants, and camels to attack^ 
Nagarjuna, and laid siege to Gudpur. Nagarjuna, re- 
linquishing the (lluirma' (duty) of a warrior, fled from the 
fort, and Prithviraja slew liis warriors and conquered 
the fort. Prithviraja brouglit to Ajmer the wife and 
the mother of Nagarjuna, and placed the lieads of his 
enemies on the battlements of the fort of Ajmer. 

The land of the North-West, where horses abound, the 
beaf-eating Mlecbha, named Ghori, who had captured 
Garjani (Giiazni), hearing that Prithviraja had voived to 
exterminate the Mlechhas, sent an ambassador to Ajmer. 
This man liad a wide foreliead, but no liair on his head. 
The colour of his beard, eyebrows, and the eyelashes was 
of the grapes that come from Ghazni, and his speech was 
like that of wild birds; it liad no cerebrals. His com- 
plexion was like that of a leper, and he wore a long 
choga. (A few pages here are missing.) Kajas took 
shelter in fortresses from fear of him. When these fiends 
in the shape of men (Mlechhas) took possession of Nadul 
(Nadole), the warriors of Prithviraja took up their bows 
and the emperor became angry and resolved to lay Ghori’s 
glory to dust. 

J I am unable to identify this Oudpur, The affair may be a rebellion 
of a son of Vigraharaja IV. 
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111 tlie eleventh sarga, Kada.nh Vasa submits to the 
that there is no occasion for him to become angry, as 
it shows no strength in Garnda to threaten such serpents 
as even a camel would swallow. He says that just as 
rfundli and Upsiindli destroyed each ottier idiv the sak(‘ 
o£ Tilotina, so the enemy w.ill ruin himself by his desiiv 
to possess the emperor’s wealth. The minister has not 
finished when the Pratihara (chamberlain) announces the 
arrival of a messenger from Gujarat with a letter. Hearing 
this the Bliarate^vara (the Emperor of Indial orders 
him to be called in. The chamberlain presents the 
messenger, who informs Prithviraia that the King of 
Gujarat has utterly routed the Ghori forces. Ou hearing 
of the rout of the Ghori forces, Pritlivibliatta, the chief ol 
the bards, submits to the emperor that lie must rejoice 
that he has got such a minister as Kadaiul) Vasa, tor 
the Ghori has been destroyed without any imperial ertbit. 
He then gives an account of Tilotma. The emperor 
liestows gifts on the messenger and dismisses him. 
Prithviraja then retires to his picture gallery, where 
Pritlivibliatta shows him pictures illusti’ating all the 
various incidents contained in the Ramayana, and desciibes 
the emperor’s deed in his former birth. As the empeioi 
looks at the portrait of Tilotma, Kamadeva (Cupid) o\ ci - 
„ powers liim and he begins to long for Tilotma. It now 
r becomes noon and the emperor leaves the gallery wounded 
by Cupid’s arrows. 

In the twelfth sarga, Padmanabha, the minister of 
Vigraharaja, introduces a Kashmiri poet to Pritlivibliatta 
the hard, Mdio has come out of the gallcri' in deep thought, 
and having heard someone recite a verse saying that 
evei’ytliing comes to him who strives to get it, iiu|uires 
who the reciter is. Padmanabha says that the reciter i.s 
a poet named Jayanaka come from Kashmir, the seat ol 
learning, and is a profound scholar. The poet then 
explains why he left his native countiy. In the last leaf 
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<>L‘ the MS. (No. 88), wliicli is luiieh inutilatecl, tliere are 
a few broken sentences probably meaning that tlie poet 
knew six languages and Iiad been directed tw the goddess 
of learning to go and serve Pritliviraja, the incarnation of 
Visnii. 

How much more there was in the complete poem we 
have at present no means of knowing. But there is no 
doubt that the complete poem contained man}’ more 
cantos. The very name of the poem, Prithviraja. VijcX3’a/' 
shows til at it was composed to celebrate the victories 
of Prithviraja, the most important of wliich — the great 
victoiy of Taraiii^ near Thanesliwara in A.i>. il9], when 
Sultan Muizz-ud-din bin Sam (Shaliab-ud-din Gbori) fled 
from the field badlj^ wounded, and his great army was 
utterly routed— was but the last of a series of brilliant 
exploits which liave shed lustre on the Rajput race, that 
still shines undimined after seven ceiitiiries, and liave 
made the name Prithviraja a synonym of chivaliy and 
heroism. 

’ I>uft"s Chronology of hidkt, i). 167. Also Paiverty's Tahaqafd-Nasm, 
p, 460. 






THE ORIGIH OE THE AHOMS 


By Colonel W K. CURDON, M.R.A.S. 


lyrR. GAIT, on pp. 71 and 72 ol: liis Eistorij of Assam., 
lias given tlie mythical origin of the Ahoins, the 
branch of the Shan or Tai race wliicli invaded Assam 
in tlie thirteentli century and wliich held sovereignty’' 
there for centuries till A.D. 1826, when Assam became 
a portion of Britisli India. Mr. Gaits authority was 
probably the old Ahoin Buranji, or histoiy, which witli 
other Buranjis was ti*anslated under the orders of the 
Assam Adininivstration by Srijut Golap Chandra Barua. 
.Mr, Gait describes liow Leiigdan, the king of heaven, 
directed his son Thenkhani to descend to eartli cind 
establisli a kingdom tliere. Thenkham was unwilling to 
leave heaven, and so it was arranged that his two sons 
Khunlung and Khunlai should go instead. Lengdan 
presented them with an idol called Somdeo, a magic 
sword (or Hengdan), two drums to be used for invoking 
divine aid, and four cocks for telling the omens. 
Khunlung, being the elder, was to be the king, and 
Khxxnlai, the younger, his chief counsellor. Khunlung 
and Khunlai descended from heaven with their following 
by an iron (or golden) cliain in the year A.D, 668 and 
alighted in the country of Mungri-Mungrang, where the 
Tais or Shans dwelt without a king. In Milne and 
Cochrane’s book on The Shans at Home, pp. 18 et seq., 
whore an account of the Mao Shan kingdom is given, 
the writer mentions two Shan princes Hkunlu and 
Hkuiilai, al)out whom rose a legend, quoted by Ney 
Elias, in which they are brothers, mythical heroes that 
descended from heaven on a goldto ladder.” “ According 
to this legend the brothers quarrelled, and the older, 
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puttiiio- liis gods SuDor and Seug oil his head, went to 

the upper reaches of the Chindwiii river, and tliere 
founded a kiugdou..” This story is thouglit to he 
a late fabrication to account for the expansion of tlie 
Mao Shan power to the north and to be more in 
with what is known of events, i.e. that tlie Hkauiti 
regions were first settled with Ngai-^ao Shans froni 
Yunnan. 'Hie writer then goes on to mention a list of 
eio-ht Slnin states, which include all the British Shan 
stltes of to-day. all the Chinese Shan states of Western 
Yunnan, and a strip of Upper Burma; and the chronicle 
goes on to say that “In the time of Hkunlu and Hkiinlai 
the boundaries extended to Mongla, Mdng Hi, and JMong 
Hdm, on the lianks of the Me Hkwaiig”. Milne and 
Cochrane say: “ We may justly infer from the known 
power of the Ngai-Lao, that these eight states (if, indeed, 
there were eight) were subject to Nanchao until she was 
exhausted by her -wars, ami became (more or less) 
inhutan'ij to Ohhiui shortly before the death of Hkuii-Lai. 
Whatever the facts of the case were, it was a burden 
that the elders could not carry, and after five or six 
years they went, with representatives of the people, 
A.D. 954, to the Chief of Mong Hi Mcing Ham, on the 
frontier of Mdng La, in the province of Kieng-Mai 
(Chieng-Mai) on the banks of the Mehkawng ... to 
ask Hkun-Lu-nkam to give them his sons for their 
governors.” The writers proceed to remark that this 
story suggests a close political connexion on the part of 
the Mao Shan states with the “Province of Kieng-Mai 
(ChiengiMai). The points of resemblance between tlie 
Ahom Buranji and the Shan Chronicle are clearly 
apparent, and the name Mting-ri-Mung-ram of the 
Ahom Buranji bears the clearest likeness to that of 
Miing-hi-M ling-ham of the Shans. I now come to 
a piece of interesting documentary evidence which bears 
very closely on the above statements. I had heard some 
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years aoo tliat the Aliorn was still to be 

foun<] s(>Mie where in Assam, but it was not till recently, 
whilst at Jorhat, I discovered thei*e in the possession ot 
Knar Chandra Narayan Singh, a descendant of the Ahom 
Ka]*a Purandar Singli, a metal plaque (tigured in Plate A) 
i)l‘ an oblong shape, althougli rounded at the top, gilded 
over, wi til certain inscriptions in some Chinese cliaracters 
engraven tliereon. Ciiandra Nara^oiii Singh informed 
me that this metal phujiie was used as the altar or 
pedestal upon whicli th(^ Ahom god, Somdeo, was placed. 
He states that llatnesliwari, the widow of the late 
Kandarpesliwar Singh, wlio was the nepliew of the 
late Raja Purandar Singh, gave it to him in IHDM 
The actual god, Somdeo, is said by liiin to liave been 
a diamond or some other precious stone, set, from his 
description, in a kind of cylinder. Kandarpeshwar 
Singh, according to my informant, sold the precious 
stone in Calcutta when he was in difficulties. The 
jewel and the altar or plaque used to be enclosed, 
according to Chandra Isarayan, in seven golden boxes, 
one box containing tlie other. None of these boxes are 
in his possession now, all liaving been sold at one time or 
other. Chandra Narayan says tliat the hole at the top 
of the plaque was used to attach the plaque to the neck 
of the Aliom king at tlie time of the Coronation ceremon}’. 
With tlie permission of Chandra Narayan Singh I kept 
the ])laque and obtained rubbings of the inscription, 
which, througli the kind assistance of Messrs. Kemp and 
Coo'o*in-Brown of the India Museum in Calcutta, have 
been deciphered by Mr. Taw Sein Ko of Mandalay with 
the following interesting result. The meaning of the 
inscription on the obverse face of Plate A is : Letters 
patent dated the fifth year of Yung Lo (1408 a.d.).” 
Tlie inscription on tlie reverse face of A records as 
follows : ‘‘ By command of His Imperial Majcvsty, the 
President of the Board (of appointments) compares both 
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fes and issues the single, halves (of the letters patent). 
The left side of Plate B reads “ Be faithful .'^hdedhe 

ri<.ht side reads ‘‘Let the rescript have eftect ihe 

Boyal Commissioner for Conciliation, Timasa . * i- aw 

Sein Ko continues ; .“ A is a full document, wdnle t ie 
left side and right side of B are halves of two o lei 
documents, the other halves being retained at tlie Chinese 
Capital. When tribute vras sent to the Chinese emperor, 

the tribute liearers had to take with them, as evidence 
the halves of such documents as B, which were compared 
witli the other halves at the Capital. If both halves 
matched, they were regarded as genuine documents, and 
the proffered tribute was accepted.” Mr. Taw Seiii Ko 
then proceeds to make the following important announce- 
ment : “Timasa has been identified witli Chieiig-Mai or 
Zimme,a Northern Province of Siam, which was tributary 
to China in the 15th Century.” This I consider clinches 
the arguments contained on p. 20 of Milne and Cochranes 
on the Shans, and the fact that the plaque with the 
Chine.se inscriptions engraven thereon was found in the 
])ossessiou of a member of the Ahom royal family, coupled 
with the previous history of the object, goes far to show 
connexion between the Ahonis and the people of Timasa 
or Chieug-Mai. This, coupled wdth the fact that the 
Ahom Buranji mentions Mung-ri-Miing-rang (probably 
Mung-hi-Miiiig-hdm of the Shan Chronicle) as having 
lieen the first kingdom of the Ahoms on eaiih, is strong 
evidence that the idioms are Mao Shans who inhabited 
at one time a portion of Northern Siam. It now remains 
For us to make inquiries in China for the counterpart of 
the plaque, and it is hoped that should this article meet 
the eye of any of those who are interested in Chinese 
history, and who possess oppoitunities for research in 
that country, he will be so good as to endeavour to obtain 
the counterpart of the plaque and have the inscription 
deciphered, and communicate the result to the Society. 
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Mr. Ta\^' Seiu Ko thinks that the plaque foririecl part 
of the loot seized bj the Burmese during tlieir niiineroiis 
expeditions to Chieng-Maij and was carried by them to 
Assam, when it was, in its turn, invaded. There is no 
means of testing the accuracj-- of this conclusion, and 
I doubt if it is correct. The Ahoms inv^aded Assam in 
the year a.d. 1228 (p. 74 of Gait’s History of Assamf 
whereas the date of the plaque is A.D. 1408 or during the 
reign of the Ahom king Chujangpha (p. 78 of Kasinath 
Tamuli Phukan s Buranji). As far as I know, there is 
no record of a Burmese invasion of Assam as far back as 
the year 1408, so I think it is unlikely that Mr. Taw 
Sein Ko’s theory is correct. Wlnit seems more likely is 
that the Ahoms kept up communication with their Shan 
relations in Chieng-Mai after they had settled in Assam, 
and obtained the metal plaque from them. It is unlikely 
that had the plaque belonged to the Burmese, they 
would have left it behind them in Assam. 



X 



NOTES ON THE LANGUAGE OF THE 
DVAVIMSATYAVADANAKATHA 


Bv K. L. TURNEH 


Bvavimsatyavadanakatlia is a coiiipilatioii of. 

Buddhist Birtli-stories of comparatively late origin. 
Much of it, particularly of the prose portions, was 
borrowed from tlie Avadanasataka at a time when the 
.MS>S. of that work were already faulty, Tlie recension 
of tke Avadaiiasataka, from which the author of the 
l)va. took liis material, was that to wliicli Speyer’s 
MS. i) belonged. The language in which it is written 
resembles tliat of most of the Northern Buddhist texts,, 
ill particular the Yicitrakarnikavadtoa — that is to vSay, 
a kind of popularly developed Sanskrit, which shows for 
the most part the same line of growth as tliat followed by 
the Prakrit dialects many centuries before. The solution 
of the liistory of this dialect, and of the {|uestion wliether, 
as is probable, it was only a written language, depends on 
the collection of more material. Below I give a detailed 
list of the points in which the Sanskrit of tlie Dva. 
difters from classical Sanskrit both in forms, in syntax, 
and vocabulary. It is possible that scribal errors may be 
responsible for some of the forms. Few of them are 
invariable ; most are found side by side with their 
classical equivalents. It will be seen that the majority 
ef tlie forius and constructions can be paralleled from 
Pali and tlie Prakrits. The figures placed in brackets 
after forms show the number of times they occur in 
the text. , , , 
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Phonology 

1. Ovtliogrcqyky.—l^Qiie of the MSS. are probahly oldei- 
than the eighteenth century. All interior nasals ar(‘ 
usually written with m ; preconsonantal -m is seldom 
assimilated; -n of the loc. sing, of pronouiiKS is usual I 3 " 
written -r/i, e.g. tasmim ; -tva- for -ttva-, e.g. satvci cliitvCi 
for saitva chittvd ; -jva- for -jjva~, e.g. ujvala rajvd 
for vjjvala rajjva; aii}^ consonant after r is doubled, 
e.g. dJiarmmct antarrlclJidpita smntanyrpita ; there is no 
distinction made between 'll and u, h and f, and stli ; 
there is occasional confusion between v and hh, si and sf/o 
s and kfb, s and h, r and 1. 

2. Sandhi , — The sandhi of consonants is for the most 
part regular. In nine cases the forms are left unaltered : 
~t m-, -an a-, -t c-, 4 p-, 4 bh-, -t s-, -t a ,- ; wliile linal -s* 
is eighteen times treated irregularly : -as a- > -a a- (10), 
-s Ic- > -0 h- (2), -as 2 > > -o p-, -as s- > -0 s- (2), -us a- > -uh a-, 
-as 0 - > -ah c-, and -d r- > -dr- (2). Double sandhi occurs 
fifteen times : -as u- > -6- (2), -as e- > -di- (3), -as a- > -d- (3), 
-as d- > -d-, -is i- > -i-, -e a- > -d-, -e i- > -e- (2), -e e- > -di-, 
-au u- > -du-. The cases in which sandhi takes place and 
those in which hiatus is left are in the proportion of 7 : 2, 
reduced in the case where the final vowel is d or to 1 : 4. 
The oldest MS. occasionally has -ar a- from -as a-. Tlie 
sandhi consonant m is used nine times: e.g. nirdisyani iti 
for nirdisySti, dbhogah karaniyam iti for karaniya iti, 

3. Prosody, am, though followed by a consonant, is 

short; the examples are (a) in the fifth syllable of the 
^loka (15), ( 6 ) in the thirteenth (12), of which nine rest 
upon conjecture, (c) in the sixth syllable of indrdvajra 
(conjecture), -ah, though followed by a consonant, is 
short ( 2 ). A short final vowel, whether of a single word 
or of a member of a compound, remains short before tvvo 
consonants : before jn ( 2 ), dv, pr ( 2 ), vy, sr ( 3 ), sn, -ami is 
elided before a vowel (4) ; -am is long before a vowel ( 2 ). 
aya and am are scanned as one long. - 
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Morphology 

Nouns 

1. Declension, — <t-steins: nom.p.n. in a,^.g. harnulni - - 
sukord, ratndni ca samdJmld (end of a .sloka) (8) ; ab.p. 
-ehi, ill ndrakehi: some adjectives form the feminine in -d 
instead of -T, e.g. vrlu for vrki, -mnkhd for -inukM. 

f-steins: acc.p.f. -ayas in (hiriduhltayuh ] n.s.ii. -irti in 
ud(j.2ninakddirn, 

'?X“Steins : noiii.s.n. -uiro in halmm, ripiim, 

r -stems : acc.s.ni. -dni in hharttdm, 

J -stems: nom.s.in. -rat from -raj (3). 

8-stenis : loc.p. -nsti in vcqmsn, 

in-stems : noni.s.im -is in cqxikdrih aparadhik cakra- 
rarttih sresfkilj, -Ts in eakravartltJ/ ; norn.s.f. -i in kesl 
rctsl vistdrl vraiT. 

oi-stems : nom.s.m. -antas in kirttiva7it(j.Jj ; noni.s.n. 
-antam in malidutauh sarvCivtmtam ; voc.s.ni. -an in 
hhavdn (2). 

yas-stems: noni.s.n. -yaswm in garlyasain sreyasam. 

a?i-stems : noni.s.n. -am in karnimam ndonam -premam ; 
nom.p.m. -anas in -Citmanak. 

2. Gender, — a-stems : n. for m. anurdga arnoda artka 
dramhka drama ntpdta utsdha udaya (2) udhiiava udyoga. 
wpasamkdra ullola kCila kosa gumt candra dltarma (2) 
parvata pray a hJioga mokm (2) moda rasa Idhha (2) 
lohlta varm (3) kira mica samsdra (3) aa?nskdra (2) 
samcaya sa-mcdra^ satkdra (2) samaya (2) samudaya 
samhhava stdixi (4) svada ; m. for n. naksatra yojana. 
vancana samkata ; m. for f. pravrajya p^'^^^^^dika mary- 
ydda vdrtta stlmna ; f. for rn. kantkakd samonmjjand. 

f -stems: m. for f. ddpti prakrti rdtri ; n. for f, 
drsti (2). 

t6-stems : f. for m. dhatu (3) ; n. for m. ripm. 

mi-stenivs : m. for n. parvas for parva. 

3. Formation of Stem . — New iorms without alteration 
of meaning are made by the use of additional suflSxes : -a, 
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arcim cetasa (2) -ehida ? 2 '>^dnya (for patni) parmdii 
rnandalina rogina vmiija (7) vcica (3) ; -ht, crparadhahi 
arthaka avatcmisaka avaddMalat (2) asdrahi rddhih( ekihi 
katuka gdniika caturdin^Mka eittaka inly aka 
pragalbhika manudkl margakariKcsU^^ sa/msarika ; -fva, 
kmyatva manus^yadva; -na, adhivdsaoia ; -ya, bliaik^ya 
vinodya dJiadryya ; ka^m mmmukkm ; -hhufa, 

raamti^yahhuta varmhhtda svacchahkr^^^ liet/ahliUJa ( 2), 

The vrddhied form is used in the same Sense as the 
simple : hxmkda cMiirdv^Kika janwpada tCithdgata (2) 
ddridra (2) dhairya hauddha (5) hrdkman hhaikmka 
'ludnnpja manddravalatikika vdcas (2) sdinartha.: 

Fronoims 

iapi for iad (3), imam fQi\ idam (3), yapi for yad-, 
ay am and imd for iyaon. The loc.s.m. and n. is usually 
written -t'/u. 

N^imends 

catAXtra-iovcattor-d'^dyatrimsa ‘'30 ”, tra/yaMata ‘‘300”. 

Adverbs 

afre, jxtraire ior 4ra, tatas, “there”; kkmi, “liitlier”: 
tasmion, “ here.” 

Particles 

'pi for wpi. 

Verbs 

1. Formation of Present Stem. — Simple: jvdlat :jvak 
dadati{2) dadanti dada pradadasva : da, avadkvnjyatha : 
? dhr, bhindanti : bhid, nivdsata : vas, v iskamhhaondoiayi : 
skambh, krameyam sarnkrameyara upasamkrameyam : 
kram, pyrabudliyati: budh. Causative : adhlryyayati : 
adhi r, kdrdpayitavydh, : kr, pratinivritayati : vrt, 
samuttejayati : tif vaijayanti : vif Desiderative : jijnd- 
sayeyam, mlmdnisayeya'Yii. Denominative : guptayan, 
“hide”: drdgayeyam, ‘Aove''; virdgayeyaonV‘ dislike.” 

2. Finite Forms. — Imperfect, unaugmented forms : 
earan p}rakrdmat Impera/tive: 2 p. avadhlryyatha 
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srnotha (2). Optative : pradeytih from da. Future : 
r((ki<yatL for rah><i><yafi. Perfect : daxlarmr, cakdraydrn 
dmJi, ]xtr(irfn.ipramdaydm dsa, 'vidadkamata, 3 p. perfect, 
from dJid. Aorist : asrosit always for asraiLp-t. Precative : 
bimydm for hhuydsani. The passive has active termina- 
tions : hhidyati 2 ><-(''>dmncyemah p)Tata 2 jyati. 

3. Infinite For ras. — Indeclinable part.: from 

kan ; in -ya witli the simple root, hrtya f/rJtya cintya (3) 
miHya: in dvdj with the compounded root, abhivanditva 
prativanditva. Pres. part. : pidjnanivomjnd. Gerundive : 
sldghyaniya. from sldgh, prayacchitavya vydyacchatavya 
from yam. Past part. pass. : p>ree}dta (2) from praclh ; 
hkagnita from hhaflj, apaliarita praharita from hr. The 
infinitive of causatives ends in -iUim : darsitum mdnihini 
prat imvrftitit v i. 

CoiMPusrnox 

1. The first member is formed by nom.p.n. (3), e.g. 

kxirancmihmyo hhav^yatiti ; by sa- (3), e.g. sarajadn^fa- 
mdtrena - 1 hvbhdojgd hhavanti, ‘t their limbs were made 
clean just at the sight of the king ” ; by sd- (2), 
e.g. sdp}dnap>raddyihddevahanyd^ydj etaA ahhavat, "'this 
occurred to the divine maiden who had made a present 
of drinlv ” ; by saisa-, saimkapotarn tnlayitvdy "'weighing 
this dove” ; by kascid- (4), e.g. tatahka^euharmQitaregate 
s'cl - " then an interval of some years having passed 
she by kihcuU, kificitkdryyakarriimdni, "soma 

duties ” : by a feminine adjective in -d or -i (5), e.g. 
pdnapraddyikakanydydli, ulrsmidtari ; by the nom.s.m., 
s(irdjddri^famdtrena, bhrdtdviyoge, " separation from his 
!)rother ” ; Vapmpndnavaddnaka'ipy " the avadana of 
Vapusinat.” 

2. The last member is formed by it% Ratnamatltikhyd- 

favdn, “ named Katnamati ” ; by -rdjd, rmndalinardjd, 
" petty chieftain ” ; by top>ari^ n'rphdsanoparij " on the 
throne”: by a numeral, anyatamd^pdik, "8.^' Final -as 
, becomes -a, prabhdtarmna ^ 
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3. The instrumental of sa- with ”) cornpoauds is 
used instead of the inst. of the simple noun (4), 
e.g. sasamghena for samghena or sasmnghah. Cf. tlu^ 
use of MlayicJctena for sUayuktah, danjayuldu-ih for 
dayayuktah, and, lastlj^ kmyitasakccktsah for kmyita- 
kaUisali. 

4. Split compounds are common, e.g. sarvair gnml- 
lamkrtaJi, “adorned with all virtues.” 

5. Copnlative compounds. — (ct) Form : B ruJioncndrci- 
rudram for ’-rudrah. 

(b) Adjectival copulatives are freely used (17), e.g. 
pujyamdnydbhivandyct, “to be revered, honoured, and 
esteemed ” 5 poxtSdMtctkulik(ilcih(x,dimbcidcimb(iT(:it(iskcvixiTO-- 
gdpugatasdUkmgoniahislsampannain nagarain, “a city 
free from fighting, brawling, strife, and quarrels, without 
diseases or robbers, provided witli rice and sugar-canes, 
cows, and bufialoes.” 

6. Dependent compounds. — {a) The qualifying member 
comes second : (i) e.g. pddakhctnja, “ a lame foot ; 
putrasahasraih, “with a thousand sons,” etc. (10); 
(ii) in personal names (28), e.g. Sciutlrnavajiijalp, “ tluj 
merchant Sautirna ” ; Ksemamkctrctsamyaksamhuddhasya , 
“ the perfect Buddha Ksemamkara.” 

(b) The compound is used to express accompanying 
circumstances: (i) in the instrumental (11), e.g. sa-- 
prasddajdtena- -prakrdntaJp, “he went forth with joy 
born in him ” ; (ii) in the locative (4), e.g. smtva ea 
prasado bhavati prasddajdte tathd karisyati, “having 
heard, joy arises in him; when joy arises, he will do 
thus.” Compare the frequent use of the neuter adjective 
as a noun. 

7. Descriptive compounds. — (a) The qualifying member 
comes second (23), e.g. prasadajdta, “having joy born in 
one ” ; pardrthakrta, “ having performed a favour for 
another.” 

(b) (i) The masc. sing, of a dependent descriptive is 
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er[uivalent to a noun (6), e.g. vikalendriyak = vikalendri- 
ymi ; ImHUtavi^takirlmh^^ “ a leprous body ; (ii) (e)tad 
as the tirst member means this ” (2),e.g,etadsamh%yxd^^^ 
“from tin's summary.” 

Syntax 

Nouns 

L Cases, — Accusative : (a) adverbial (4), e.g. sa 

prthivmi (ikcvriUMii - - adhyamyat^^ ‘'he rules the earth 
witli mercy ” ; (h) of respect, expressing a more or less 
vague cojmectioii witli the subject (8), e.g. sa - - navani 
hhagnibhidvd - - hllam gaiak, “ being ship wrecked he 
died”; atkdpina kakit pa/ritrdnam bkauati, “then there 
was no one to help ” ; (c) governed a wonu (common), 
e.g. Bhagavantam arcamCirthaqi, “ to do honour to 
Bhagavat ” ; rohande canvpakcwh pns’pam, “ from the 
growth oi‘ the campaka flower.” 

Instrumental. : (a) = ablative, e.g. vyutthdya samadkina, 
“standing up out of his trance”; tadd hendpi kathya- 
mdne'ua srufxtm, “ it was heard from one speaking.” 
(6) = the locative (2), e.g. pitur vdcak sirasd nidhdya, 
“ placing his father’s commands on his head.” 

Ablative : this case is common with saJia- compounds 
in the sense “ as soon as ”, e.g. sahadarmnac ca Bhagavatak 
padabhivandanam krtvd, “ worshipping Bhaga vat’s feet 
as soon as he saw- him.” 

Genitive = dative after verbs of saying (common), e.g. 
Bhagavdn tasyditad avocat, “ Bhagavat said to him.” 

Locative : (a) = dative after verbs of saying, etc. (7), 
e.g. tvayi ncyatdm, “let it be told to thee” ; rdjd tvayi 
nimantranam presitaJi, “the king has sent you an 
invitation” ; (b) = the ablative (4), e.g. hathdm - - imtdm 
ms mdtari kvacit, “ a tale once heard by me from my 
mother ” ; Tathdgafe - - vyakarmiam, pratitabheyam, “ may 
I receive a prophecy from the Tathagata.” 

2. Number, — (a) The plural ia used in place of the 
dual (2), e.g. asmdkam for dvayolp, ? 
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(h) The plural of abstract words is used instead ot tlu^ 
singular (6), e.g. stMtih ■jwthivyah khulu eva sahjiul/, 
“the earth stands by truth”: jnCmuir vihlnah, “ berelt 
of knowledge.” 

(c) The plural of instrumentals of manner is used 
instead of the singular (8), e.g. sackmiih rikmih for 
sadarena vUemna, 

(d) Concord m neglected (2), e.g. kasmaicid hJiikmHld- 
kehhyo danam datum iechdmi, “I wisli to give a gift to 
some people needing' aliUvS.'’ 

3. Gende 7 \-^{a) Concord is neglected (5), e.g. vrkmm 
utthito gafaJh, the tree rose up and walked ” ; siriyau 
sthitau, two women were tliere.” 

{h) The neuter of the adjective is used as a noun (48), 
e.g. svena ca gumdahdhayay '' in order to gain virtue tor 
himself ” ; sa pralmdhyati mahadhhutam ea saoi^rrdpfd, 
‘^she awoke and fell into great astonishment’'; vivaMt, 
‘‘ because of independence ” ; jmnar api tasydh kmfhCtgdre 
ndridlamlcdraparipimm^^ bhavanti, “ tliere is a super- 
fluity of ornaments in her chambei*.” 

Pronotms 

1. naUj me, vo are used as the first word in a sentence. 

2 The relative is attracted to the case of the correlative, 
and the correlative is omitted (3), e.g. yesdon tmnata- 
cittdndm mdnadarppamadapmhdnartham parmdbhyo 
dharmmam deHtavan^ya unnatacittdjS temin - - - ; 
yesdm annaviM%dndrji sarvadharmmarn visidat-i = i/c 
'nnaviMnds teRdm - - 

Particles 

'U 3 {a = and, e.g. Brahma sahdmpatih dakro devendra 
uta catvdro lokapdldh, 

ca : (a) is placed between the two words or plirases 
joined (28), e.g. sd rajadham Urthikdvastabdhd cmros%d 
rdjd, etc. ; prdsddo parmyastaJi I cdksardni likhitdni, etc. ; 
evam bhiksavo mdm, yHyam, Tathdgatam manasd ca 
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•vadmia samiiddcarlfa/qjarn. (h) It connects tlxe ineuibers 
of a copulative coiapouiid (6), e.g. ath.a khalu - - 
<ih]i/irn 2 mdcrrmmy(ip^^ ca dp^tvd Bhar/avaniaDt 

evam dciiJj ; sarram hi artham atic%ihc(daBh^^ 
ea {vasanfatllakd metre), (c) It is a slightly emphatic 
particle or a mere expletive (48), e.g. evam ukie dha 
Bhagavdl lokdndrtb vismaydya ca I nimlUam nalkaiii 
akarot i.a^inrji hhrifj^dtra fisthafi II and kumlaon tava 
V uj en dn t hCili yd hh ya 1 1 la ixi i n e vu c( i, 

md = na, e,g, mldlulni sarvakdryifdnl md kaicidriija/yCf 
vapuh, '‘all his duties are performed; liis body is not 
afflicted hy any disease.’’ 

vd = eva (2), e.g. kasmai sadhayate dravyam imtro vd 
te na vidyaie, “for whom is thy wealth being prepared I 
thou hast no son.” 

vd - vdtha vd = vd - /.vj, e.g. bhartfd me 'pi mrto vdpi 
jlvito vdtha vd pvaiah, “ wliether my husband is dead or 
is alive.” 

Verb 

L Tenses aoid Moods. — Present: (a) 2 s. = imp, 2 s., 
e.g. sambodhau vydkarosi tvamydcaydmity ahamjmtblio, 
“ do thou prophesy the complete enlightenment : thus 

1 beseech thee, lord.” (b) 2 p. = imp. 2 p. (3), e.g. bhik- 

mvali pasya y wyam taiihd srnotha, “ O monks, look 1 

do j^e also listen thus.” (c) 3 s. = imp. 3 s., e.g. one o^aJcsa 
janaka kascid dgacohati tvadiritah, “ protect me, fatlier ; 
let one come sent by thee.” (d) ond witli the 2 s. is 
used for prohibition (3), e.g. md vddastdrmm vdcaon md 
krodhaon saJuisd voxtja, “speak not thus; become not 
sudden] %vroth ” ; iisfha ond bhUdsi, “stay, be not afraid.” 

Imp. : (ct) 2 s. = 2 p. (14), e.g. srmisva bhihmpnnigavdh, 
hhiksavah paii/u ydyaon api tathd srnotha, (b) 3 s. = 

2 s. (8), e.g. tathd tvcwi saonnd/t^aonadhye pancatvam upa- 

gacchatoJb, “ so inayest thou die in the middle of the sea ” ; 
tdta tebhyah pewUdoii dadatoi, “father, give' them the 
pieces ” (c) 3 p. 5 = 2 p. yadi 
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na palayata nasyata, quickly; if you do not go 
you will perish/' 

Optative : md is the negative (frequent), e.g. tiL^mdi 
kdrandn via hhedavi kdrayet pitardv api, “therefore 
let a man not distress his parents"; viavam'pl via 
einiayet, “let a man not think in his heart." 

Futxire : {a) 2 s. = 2 s. imp., e.g. svapnayi dasyasi vie 
ndtha astl nasty cdha vd vmm, “give me a dream, lord, 
to say whether lie lives or not." (b) via with the 3 p. 
i.s used for prohibition, e.g. to vm anartliavi harisyanti, 
“ let them do you no harm." (o) = the optative, e.g* 
bhiksavo yadi viriyadhvam tathdpi na yusviabhyaon 
dadCwiy api pdnlyam gkato vie uno hJmvisyafi, “ . . . my 
jar would not be sufficient." 

2. Fartieiples . — Pavst participle passive: (a) i.s used 
actively with all verbs (54), while the participle in davaA 
is used actively only about twenty times, e.g. tathdi- 
vdnyalokdpy uktdh, “thus other people spoke”; itl 
elntitah, “thus lie thought"; sa pnnar apii d/rsfah, “lie 
.saw again.” The auxiliary abhut is frequently added, 
e.g. satpdraviitdli pmtilabdho Idiut, “ ho received the 
ten perfections"; vihdTcmn kdrito 'bhilt, “he had a hall 
built." The following participles are thu.s used actively : 
antarddhapiia cvpaliarita ahhildsita avadharita avicd- 
rita avidita dnita drahdha dropita ukta updsita 
tdpddiia kathita kdrita krta carita eintita eliddita 
jndta tvrnna davsita drsta niviantrita nirvivid 2 nta 
niryydtita pujita prsta prandviita iirati^mdita p>vati- 
lahdha praktmsita prdpta presita hhagnita bhinna 
hhukta mdnita labdha vismdrita srnta samvarnnita 
samtarppita samtosita savibhdsita snhhdsita. 

(6) The neut.s. with active sense is used with a sing, or 
plur., masc., neut., or fern, subject. The subject is (i) 
masc.s. (13), e.g. sa may dpi darsanam na p)'^dpta 7 }i 
Bhagavdn, “ Bhagavat was not seen by me " ; SrestM - - 
pranidhanam krtam, “ the guild-president made a vow " ; 
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once this construction is used with passive senses, sa 
hmdpi avicdrltam, ''lie was not noticed by anyone/' The 
auxiliary ahluit is souietiines added, (ii) Fern.s., e.g. sCv - - 
pafohim - - ksipdo. m, “ she tlirew the cloth.” (iii) Dual, e.g. 
rutv axlya labdhmro siivUiiddha eahnch, “ to-day have we 
two gained sight ” ; hiikdavildnau - - imnamniaf'^^ci'ptam, 

" bereft of merit tliey did not obtain food.” (iv) Masc.p. (4), 
e.g. te - - smrdarhmi drahdhmn, " the^?^ began to cross ” ; te 
bh:ih%ivu.R tad annam oia hhuktam, " tlie monks did not eat 
tile food.” Of. the use of the neut.s. of the geruoidive (3), 
e.g. buddhoj hliikmvo yaraahidena net bhohtavyara, 
"Buddhist monks must not eat at the season of Yania. ’ 

( v) Neut.p., e.g. hvCthmaiKisahasrCiiji - - sToiO/pcdtlplicdoAn 
sCthmt krfam^ “ thousands of brahmans made manifest the 
fruit of conversion.” It should be noted that of these 
twenty examples, twelve have an object in the acc. neut. s., 
four in the acc. masc. or fein. s., while four have no object. 

The active participle in -tavat is used passively (6), 
e.g. Ratnaonat UikhyCdavcin , " called Katnarnati ” : Bliagavdn 
mahatCh satkdrena 'j^djitavdn, "Bhagavat was honoured 
'with great reverence.” 

The gerundive in -tavya is active (5), e.g. ye ye 
i(dhdgataon arcaoidb]tild,^ajaoids fasmhn mandate 
'reayitavydlp " whatever people desire to worship the 
Tathagata, let them worship in this circle ” ; tasmdd 
hhiksavas tathdgafem kdrdpayiicwydh, "therefore, 
0 monks, you must do honour to Tathagatas.” 

3. Voice . — Active : (a) for middle in hhasantam, ramati 
ratnanH ra.onaiah; (b) for passive with the verbs cint 
daTkiya pnxi-muc vrj, e.g. nwena onahatd capi kula- 
dlummiiant oia varjayet, "the family law should not 
be transgressed by small or great ” ; tvayd - - cintayati, 
" it is thought by thee.” 

Middle : (a) for active in kathayasva ipmdhvam ; 
(6) for passive in the present stem with the verbs 
pra-bhttj vi-dcabh sddh bhds gad Mpaya, e.g. kasmai 
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sCidhayate dntvyam imtro vd te na vidiyde, “for whom 
is thj" wealtli being prepared ? tliou hast no son ' : 
yena yena krtayi karmmam tena tena 2>rahhi{/r)j((le, “ l)y 
whomfsoever a deed is done, bj" him it is eiijoytal/’ 

PaSvsive : for active in the verbs (8) droj'xtytf 
cl, e,g. stvkhadnJikhmn ea sarvemm katlumn na jmJqjasf^ 
nirpa, “ how dost thou not recognize, 0 king, the joy and 
sorrow of all ? ; dgaccJm ramydmahc, come, let ns 

make love/’ 

4. Concord, — {a) A singular subject is followed b}' 
a plural verb, e.g, tvatkirttir yCwat sams(7iras iiMhaii 
idvat tiMheyuh, '' may th}^ fame extend as far as existence 
extends,” (6) A dual subject is followed by a singular 
verb, e.g. tasya dvan initrdv cwti, ''lie has two sons.” 
(c) A plural subject is followed by a singular \'erl) (7), 
e.g.M arcim - - antarhito 'hhui, " the rays were hidden ’’ : 
*s(irvajanakdydh - -sarv(djhikmg(cndoi - - nimanfrlto 'hhvt, 
"all the people entertained all the monks.” 

5. The following causative formations are used iii 
the same sense as the simple verb (33) : anumsayati 
ubhiprasadayati ahhildmyati azxi/rohayat i dhvdyayati 
'iMdrayati utpddayati upavdsayaM npasamkramayaii 
ksobhayati ndsayati nipxdayati nipatayaUninkramayati 
paripdlayati pratinivTttayati pravdyati prammisciyatl 
hhaksayati hhdsayati vikarttayati vidvef^ayciti vismdra- 
yati idpayati idsayati iomyati samharayati. 

The Sentence 

Constructions of sense as opposed to the strict rules of 
grammar ai*e frequent, e.g. Tahrah - - saparivdro - - divans 
jagmuh for - -jagdma,mayd cakravartU hhutvd - - sukluvni 
(muhhdtam for cakravcirttind, yad yad abhi^yrdyam Ud 
tat tasyai dattani for dattam. 

Two constructions are confused: (a) sa ndvikas talre 
stlidtmn mama na ramate, " the sailor does not wish, to 
remain there ” (a confusion of tasya ndvikasya - - maMah 
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tind fia iidvikas - - ona nasi ) ; taiah prcdydgaie - - kdlarjt. 
<j(d(iU, “tlien wlien lie had returned lie died (10). (b) The 
sentence begins with an indeclinable particifile and omits 
the main verb, e.g. sa (j rhapatir - - Ciharam sainiqxiddyo 
vileptmdni ca !l (c) Active and passive 'Constructions art^ 
confused, so that the instrumental appears as the subject 
of an active verb (5), e.g. kena cid grhasthena - - iirtkikmi 
hliojitali, “a certain householder fed the heretics’"; tayd. 
cetikayd stupe p^bspd,ny avarop)ctyati, "‘ the maid places 
tlie dowers on tlie stupa.” (d) The reverse of (e) : 
a nominative takes the place of an invstrumental, e.g. 
Bhagavdn dltanmaadesana krtd, '‘the law was expounded 
by Bliagavat.” 

Tlie use of tlie parenthesis is peculiar (5), e.g. sa hdlaia 
krtvd Kauravyardj'no onahisi tasydh Imkmv npapannah, 
“ when lie died he entered the womb of tlie wife of the 
king of the Kauravjnis ” ; tatas tasydlpdyxidmlam krtvd 
Srdvasiydm onakdnagaryydm anyaMmadharmmaMa-- 
ndmasrestln tasya Mokmv upapannalp 

“ then dying young he entered the w^omb of the wife 
of a guild-president named Dharmmasila in the great 
city of Sravasti,” 

Vocabulary 

In the following lists I have inserted those words also 
which occur elsewhere only in Northern Buddhist literature 
or in the lexicographers. 


1. Peculiar v leanings, 
adblmta, n., astonishment. 
adliihrtya, c.gen., concerning. 
anamia, no food. 
abJilpsita^ desirable. 
arhati is used impersonally. 
avakiratii surround. 
avarohayati, amropmjati, get 
on to, place on. 


cdcidcty n., confusion, crowded 
place. 

dbhoga, effort. 
dscaryya^ n., miracle. 
uccheda == ucchinna \ cf. upa- 
patti and prabodha, 
ujvala, m., light. 
upacdrakat servant. 
t&papaUi upapanm. . _ .. 
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uparoclhaha, destroying. 
upeksd, regard. 
ullola, 11., large wave. 
karpata, garment. 
kalita, n,, roar. 
kdraijati, rule. 

Mm, act of worship. 
hiincita, controlled. 
kosthdgdm, bedroom. 
cintdpara, thought. 
janahmya, n., empty place. 
janapada, country. 
jtmna, n., ruins. 

ni., austerity. 
tdda, drum. 
tvaksas, energy. 
darsanam 2)Tdp7iofi, be seen. 
dadati, take. 

diirmrciy irresistible power. 
duskrfa, infirmity. 
dhanya, n., wealth, 
dhairyay wise. 
na paraniy but not. 
niyafd, continuity. 
pataka y n., cotton cloth. 
paralohavaty of the next 
world. 

parinimrttatey return. 
parya'tykam abhavati, take up 
.a squatting position. 
pita, n., beverage. 
pupydt^mny m., the state of 
being virtuous. 

^yauruseyay retainer. 
prakrti, image. 
pratigrkyidtiy forgive. 
pratibhd?iay splendour. 
pratisaray daybreak. 
prabodhay enlightened. 


‘praydtiy give. 
prad It rh h d va> , in ani f es t . 
prdftjali, obeisance. 
bhUcty n., fear. 
manasikdra y love. 
mithydy falsehood. 
ijatiy whatever. 
mtnamaya, n., offering of 
jewels. 

vardhdsva, ? stallion. 
mllarly a particular kind of 
musical instrument. 
vasiy subjugation. 
vdliinly baggage animal. 
divakiy 11., independence. 
kiranami karotiy seek protection. 
sapisady presence. 
sapigata, n., collection. 
sampakjati, make to appear. 
sahadha rmma, marriage. 
sarvathdy at all times. 
sdnjaliy obeisance. 
sdhasam karoti, be excited. 
siikliasthay n., feeling of happi- 
ness. 

sudullabhay very hard to be 
imitated. 
surabhi, perfume. 
sauhdrda, n., friend. 
stydnay n., sloth. 
smsthay in., health. 

2 . Peculiar ivords, 
akukna, past child-bearing. 
agnimathay m. or n., stove. 
acetanJly adj. f., delirious. 
ajdnaka, ? infant. 
atiklesita, very sinful. 
atitr§dy great thirst. 
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atiprasadayati, be very joyful. 
atyadhikayi, very much. 
atyahliirupa, very beautiful. 
aiydscaryya, very wonderful. 
adhivdscma, ? pertinacity. 
adhyasaya, having at heart. 
adh yarn ya t i, rule. 
aninjamCin a , unmoving, 
apadaksaya, n., purification. 
apaharitd, the state of being 
carried away. 

a p mi i samci , i nco mpar able . 

freedom from annoy- 
ance. 

ablimivesana ^ n., the act of 
dwelling. 

a bkip rabh fi , splend our . 
abhibodhana, enlightenment. 
iilpdyutva^ short life. 
amdlnryyatha, 2 p. imp. act., 
have courage ; ? dhlra, 
cisaktatva, lack of powder. 
dksdlita, washed. 
dgarjita, puffed up. 
adikam, to begin with. 
dpa, quantity of water. 
drdgayati, love. 
dvarnnanu,, description . 
dsvasthd, illness. 
kahmrcmlay ? saffron. 
kdmamithyd, incest. 
kdrttikapurnnamdsi, f., name 
of a month. 
huMlidv i^ta , leprosy . 
hrmdpardjita, name of a 
plant. 

ksayatva, n., destruction. 
kmudra, n., honey. 
khanjaka, limping. 


g lujaguddyate, rumble. 
gjxldha, vulture. 
jdmbtlnadclkmy name of a 
fioAver. 

taripcmya, n., ferry money. 
tfipn — tilsnim. 
tripradaksiya, n., three pm- 
daksmas. 

tripradaksiiiikaroti, make the 
three 

durhaiidha, foolish. 
dvarlbhavati, be at the 
door. 

dhdtvcivaropana = dlultvav(v\ 
nityakih, always. 
n i rnnasta , destroyed. 
ni^pamsaka, free from every- 
thing contemptible. 
ninpratikdra = ninpraW. 
pratiprasrabdha^ ? converted. 
prabhaksati, feed. 
pradekkcmiandalin, ruler of a 
district. 

prahhinandati, rejoice, 
prdviskcPPti, make manifest. 
balasthd, strength. 
bhdncldgdrin, treasure r. 
bMtd,tQ&T, 

mandalinardjan, chieftain of 
a small district. 
mahdndglvkai a iparticularkind 
of snake. 

mahdmimmsd, verses in praise 
of a particular virtue, usually 
at the end of an avMana. 
f., month. 
yatha = yathd, 
yomsah, thoroughly. 
rMrydiyayat — rdtryatif^ 
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vcinija, merchant. 
Vapimnadamcldna = Va{[HLy 
madavaP. 
viti = vlti. 

vidyitttcma, lightning. 
vi rcicja ijati, dislike. 
visada, dejection. 
viheldi wantonness. 
vamatd, dwelling. 


scunddara, gi’eafc reverence. 
sainparigaiiayati, consider, 
sa niprcttibodhikl, enlightenin 
mmprativdrana , protection 
against. 

mmbuddhatva, n., i)erfect 
Biiddhahood. 
sambublrnksita'i hungry. 
Hustahira, good fortune. 


XI 


'.'■TEE DELTA IH THE MIDDLE AC^ES 

AN UNPUBLISHED TENTH CENTURY ACCOUNT OP 
THE NILE 

By a. R. guest 

rjpHE short teiitli century account of the Nile in the 
Delta, which is publislied here for the first time, 
is an extract from a unique Arabic MS* on geography 
preserved at the British Museum (23379 Add.). 

A word must be said about the authorship of this book. 
Tlie catalogue of tlie Museum Library appears to be 
mistaken in ascribing it to Ibn Serapion, who is identified 
with the Syrian physician and contemporary of Er Razi 
( Wustenfeld, Arabischen Aerzte, No. 99). There seems 
to be no other ground for doing so than a statement 
in the colophon of the MS. that it was copied from 
anotlier, wliich was copied from another, which was 
copied from another, which was a correct copy ; for 
Ibn El Wixrraq mentioned that it (the first of the 
series) was in the handwriting of Ibn El Buhlul, who 
revised the book of Ibn Serapion”. Now Ibn Serapion, 
the Syrian pliysician, is said in Filirist (p. 296) to* 
liave composed all his books in Syriac, and it is known 
also that an Ibn Buhlul (Behlul) translated one of them 
into Arabic. Tliere seems thus to be good reason to 
suppose that it is to these two persons that the colophon 
is alluding. But the colophon does not say that the book 
of Ibn Serapion which Ibn El Buhlul revised was this 
particular geography, and now^here else does there seem 
to be the least allusion to any geography written by 
Ibn Serapion. All that it appears to intend to convey 
is that the original to which’ th#>f^^MAtr4bed back waa 
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reliable on account of liavingbeeu written out by a scholar 
of known repute. The opening sentence of: the g(H)gra,phy 
itself, following a short preface, which sliows \)y tlu^ Inu* 
that the author was a Muhammadan, runs as follows : 

This seems to be conclusive as to authorship, the luimci 
of the compiler, Suhrab, being plainly given. Ibn Serapiou s 
name was Yahya or Yuhanna, and one need have no 
liesitation in taking the geography out of the list o£ books 
written by him. As to the actual autlior, beyond his 
name, wliich points to his having been a Persian, and wliat 
can be inferred from his book as to his date, we know 
nothing. 

The title of the British Museum copy of the geograpliy 
is ‘‘‘Ajaib el aq^im es sabAh ila nihayat el ‘imarah/’ 
{The wonders of the seven climes up to the limit of habita- 
tion). While the geography does deal with the world 
according to the knowledge of the time, it seems to have 
nothing to do with wonders, and it is more than likely 
therefore that this title is not a correct one. Mr, Le Strange 
in his description of Mesopotamia and Baghdad (JRAS., 
1895) shows by internal evidence that the geograpliy 
was written between 289 and 334 a.h, = 902 and 945 a.d. 
It is known that Ibn Buhltil took part in the election 
of a catholicus in 352 a.h. = 962 a.d., so his date accords 
with the allusion made to him. 

,, We now' give the extract itself, follow^ed by a translation. 
For convenience, the text has been divided into paragraphs, 
numbered in the case of the arms of the Nile to correspond 
with each. 

EXTRACT FROM BRIT. MUS. MS. ADD. 23379, 42b 
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Jill 

(A; 


tiAijCiMJil 


^fXi J^' 

\J\ Uli (v) 

tjMJ .^ 1 *' 

>»✓ OJ'. .'.' 

i:;j jjo ^ j ^* 




The first letter s.p. 

This symbol is written indistinctly. 

The second letter is written indistinctly. 
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Teanslatton 

A. The Nile then passes the city o£ to, hi 

lonchtudo 54“ 30' and latitude 29“ .15', and se\-en arms 
sprhig off from it afterwards, all of which dow into the 
j\[editeiTiinean Sea. 

Notf -This passage follows a description of the course of the river 
toTe ;outl. The citv of Misr is Fustat (Old Cairo), and l.e correc 
latitude is about 30° 1'. The longitude of Mi^r given 
same book (fol 7) is 53° 40'. The text might be read as inilit.ituig that 
trriv“ cSed into seven arms at one place, but the sequel .shows 
that this is nob meant. 

1. The first of these arras [springs oft] in longitude 
51° 20', a short distance above the pyramids of Yusuf 
[Joseph], on him he peace, and then continues on to • 
Qasr Yu’suf, which is to the we.st of it [the arm]. It 
irrigates the lands adjacent to it and flows into the sea 

■ W ■ ■ 

at Alexandria ... 

Notk.— A passage relating to tributaries to this branch in Upper 
Egypt occurs here, and is omitted from our extract. It desmnbes two 
canals: the first ended at Bahnasa and threw off a shoot higher in> 
which ended at Asyut ; the second branched off at Qasr \ u suf and 
reioined the arm from which it started near Qantarat Bat lUimam an 
unidentified place. Incidentally, arm 1 described in this section is called 
Klialii el Iskandariyah. The pyramids of Joseph are presumably the 
same as the pyramids at Maidum ; and Qasr Yu’suf, if it is identical 
with Sijn Ya’suf, was near Busir in Jizah {Maqrizi, i, 207). The second 
canal would thus seem to have corresponded to some extent with the 
existing Turhat Jurzat el Hawa’ (*AH BasM Mubarak, xix, KIG). 

This paragraph does not seem quite consistent with paragraph A, for 
the latter treats all the arms of the Nile, which are described sub-^ 
sequently, as being formed below Old Cairo, while here we have one ot 
them taken as the main stem of the river extending from a couple 
of hundred miles above tbe town right down to the sea. 

2, The second arm leaves the Nile below the city of 
Misr, and continues on to Saradus, thence to Bana, thence 
to Busir, thence to Shatyuf [?], and all these tovMis aie to 
the east of it; then it flows into the sea in longitude 
58'" 5' at the city of Samnud [?], which is to the west of it. 

Note.— Saradffs was in the pi-ovinceof Gharbiyah (JKAS. 1012, p. 944 h 
but the exact site does not appear to have been identified. The ghatyuf 
in the text clearly cannot be the exisbing Shatanuf ; perhaps Sammanucl 
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may be tlie right reading. The place called Samnud cannot at all 
events be Sammanud of to-day ; UshtCim suggests itself. From the 
mention of Bana and Busir, it aj)pears that the arm described must 
htive followed tlie direction of the present eastern arm of the Nile for 
a considerable part of its course. Bana, Busir, and Sammaniid all lie 
to the wed of the Nile at the present day, however, and Saradus also 
would seem to have been to tlie w’est. 

3. Out of this anil there issues the third ariii, the 
beginning of which is at the town of Saradus, It continues, 
irrigating the lands adjacent to it, and flows into tlie sea 
in longitude 58*’ 30', further north than Alexandria. 

Note. — As Saradus is stated in the description to have been to the 
cast of arm 2, this arm would have flowed to the east of arm 2, 
Bresumahly it is the same as the important canal across the mouth of 
which, according to El ^Tiiqaddasi (p. 20B), there was a dam in the 
fourth = tenth century at Saradus, and when the dam was broken a visible 
effect would at once appear on the level of the main stream of the Nile. 
Probably one may identify it also with the Khalij of Saradiis s[)oken of 
)>y Masbidi, i, 147, as one of the four principal canals {fwdali) 

of the Nile in his time, early fourth -- tenth century. 

4- Out oE this arm there issues an arm, the beginning 
oi wliich is ten leagues [farsal^] northwards of Saradus, 
and it flows into the sea a little to tlie north of Alexandria 
and [the mouth of] the first stream in longitude o8° 40'. 

Note. — Ann 4 was tlius a branch of arm 3. “ The first stream ■’ may 

refer to any of the arms 1, 2, or 3. 

5. The fifth arm issues from the great arm of Saradus. 
It begins opposite Busir, and continues until it flows into 
the sea in longitude 58° 50' at the city of Absarud4t [?], 
wliich is to the west of it. 

Note. — If Busir was, as stated, to the east of arm 2, arm 5 must have 
flowed to the west. The minutes intended for the longitude here are 
doubtful. The city of Absariidat may be suspected of being a corruption 
of Basluxrudat (see JRAS. for 1912, p. 077, n. C, for this name). The 
great arm of Saradus was evidently arm 2. The expression ‘‘great 
arm look.s as if it were used to distinguish it from another arm of 
Saradus, which would have been arm 3. 

6. The sixth arm originates from the great arm of 
Saradiis. It begins at the city of ShatnM [?] and con- 
tinues, irrigating the lands adjacent to it, and flows into 
the sea in longitude 54° 20' at the city of Danaietta. 
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Note. — Sh atnuf cannot be the same as Shatanuf of to-clay. It appears 
likely to be identical with Shatyuf of paragraph 2, for which Samuianuci 
has been suggested, Shatyuf having been to the east of the Nile, 
arm 6 in this case ought to have been to the east of arm 2. 

7. As to the seventh arm, it is that which is equal 
in importance with the arm of Saradus. One arm goes 
on to the left to Saradus, and this [seventh] arm goes to 
the riglit on its way. It is the main stem of the Nile. 
It goes from Misr by Tannis [?], which is to the east of it, 
thence to Jarjir, also to tlie east of it, thence to Nan [?], 
which is to the west of it, thence to Faraina, and flows 
into the sea in longitude 54"" 30'. 

Note. — ‘‘Equal in importance,” in the Arabic “shares with 
Tannis is an easy corruption for Bilbais, and the latter is almost 
certainly the right reading. Jarjir, as can be seen from an itinerary 
given by Ibn KliurdMbih (p. 80), was on the way from Bilbais to 
FaramA,, about two-thirds of the distance from the former. No 
identification for Naii suggests itself. Farama is well known to have 
been the same as Pelusium. The seventh arm is the Pelusian branch 
of the Nile. 

B. All these arms flow through the country of Egypt, 
and from every one of them there branch off large 
streams, which irrigate those lands and discharge into 
the Mediterranean Sea, both to the south and to the 
north of Alexandria. 

Remarks 

A diagram is given below. Something of this kind is 
necessary to enable the description to be followed. The 
diagram shows approximately the relative positions of the 
various places mentioned in the description. The thick 
black lines indicate those arms of the Nile of which the 
direction is clearly established by the indications given, 
and the broken lines ending in asterisks show those 
wdiose direction is a matter of uncertainty. 

It will be observed that the description gives us three 
principal arms of the Nile — arm 1, clearly regarded as 
one of the principal arms^if not the most important of 
all three ; arm 2, which i^; .traced by known marks more 
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than half-way down to the sea ; and arm 7, stated to he 
of equal importance with arm 2. We have one known 
tributary to ariti 2, viz. the Darnietta outlet. The arms 
about which, there is an uncertainty are the main outlet 
of arm 2 and three of the four tributaries of that arm. 

One may attempt to establish the four doubtful arms 
by the longitudes given for their months. Being east 

MEDITERRANEAN 


Bamietta 



longitudes, the figures appearing in the original throw' 
the mouths of all four arms far to the east of Farani^, 
and this is absurd. A probable explanation is that 58"^ 
in each case is a mistake for 53°, the letter jhn having 
been corrupted into M through the omission of a point. 
This correction being made, and the longitude given for 
Darnietta being taken, the mouths rfl four arms fall to 
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to suppose that arm % can nave inrersecu-u 
a matter of fact; and the result is that tliore must htj 
some other error in tlie longitudes. One cannot say 
whether only one is wrong or the error applies to moie, 
but it is clear that the longitudes are ’an unsafe guide. 
One turns to those indications of direction which an; 
independent of longitude. They have been pointed 
out individually in the notes to the various paragraphs. 
They give the following arrangement of the central 
mouths starting from the west and going eastward : 
5, 2, 6, 4. Unfortunately this evidence is based in 

part on an identification which is altogether conjectural 
(Shatyuf = Shatnuf = Sammanfid) and in part on a state- 
ment in the description which seems contrary to all 
probability, if not actually impossible — that Saradhs, 
Ban&, and Bhsir were to the east of the Nile. Con- 
sequently, it cannot be relied upon unsupported ; and the 
system to which it points is quite at variance with the 
longitudes, and, moreover, does not seem to be in harmony 
with any other description of the Nile which is forth- 
coming : for instance, one can hardly believe that there 
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loiigitiicle (2), besides the alteration from 58° to SS"", ^Y]lich 
seems to be necessary in any case. Arm 2 has been 
brouglit from Sammaniid to the east, as it is known that 
later on tliere was an important channel in this direction 
l 3 eginning not far from Saminanfid and going towards 
Tinnis. This arrangement of the doubtful arms ofiers, 
perliaps, fewer difficulties than any other. 

Not with vstanding the deficiencies of our version of 
Ibn Serapion s description, it does supply us with certain 
facts about the Nile, whicli may lielp to explain the history 
of the river. A rather remarkable feature is the absence of 
any direct reference to. a channel representing the Bolbitine 
arm which, is the present main outlet near Rosetta. In 
view of what is said in the last paragraph of the de- 
scription, the most that can be made of this omission is 
that this channel was not considered so important as the 
others. Another point is that the separation between 
the main western arm represented by arm 1 and the arm 
corresponding to the existing eastern arm (ai*m 2) would 
seem to have taken place a good deal above v^atanuf, the 
point of bifurcation in the fourth (tenth) century and 
probably earlier: this seems to follow from the Pehisian 
branch having turned oft‘ lower down according to the 
description. One remarks that the Dainietta outlet is 
not regarded as the principal mouth of the main central 
arm of the Nile, as arm b is treated as a branch of arm 2. 
The description also throws a little light on the position 
of Saradiis and the arm and canal of Saradus. Finally, 
it gives us something about the Pelusian arm. 

To what period does the description relate ? In the 
preface to the geograph it is stated that it was compiled 
from a number of older books, the names of which, are 
not specified. One finds that in the case of Baghdad 
information is included relating to the period of the 
l 30 ok itself, but it is probable that for more distant 
regions the authorities may not have been brought so 
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completely up to date. There are two points which have 
some bearing on the subject. None of tlie early Ara > 
historians or geographers appears to mention the Pdusmn 
arm directly or to contain any reference to communication 
by the Nile between Fustat and Faram^ which might be 
taken as an indirect allusion to it. The information 
which is to be obtained from these writers about the 
Nile is altogether very scanty, but their silence seems 
to make it very improbable that the Pelusian arm can 
have been an important channel in the fourth == tenth 
century. The second point is that it is certain that 
the Nile divided into two branches at Shatanhf in the 
fourth (tenth) century, and there is fairly good evidence 
(from allusions to Shatanuf by El Kindi) that the 
separation occurred at that place at the beginning ol 
the third (ninth) century. It has been pointed out that 
the description appears to indicate tliat the bifurcation took 
place a good deal higher up ; this is in accordance with 
the ancient accounts which put the division at Kerkarsoros, 
two or three miles to the north of Cairo. There seems 
thus to be ground for referring the description back to 
a time before the third (ninth) century. It may relate 
to a much earlier date, but the use of Arabic names 
rather suggests that it belongs to the Arab period. 



NOTE ON THE NIJMEEAL SYSTEMS OF THE TIBETO 
BUEMAN DIALECTS 


T PROPOSE to examine the varions dialects ol wlueli 
^ specimens are given in vol. hi of the Report of the 
Linguistic Survey of India, to group them together 
according to their method of forming numerals, and 
then to examine the forms of the numerals used as bases 
for the higher numerals. 

I have divided them into two main groups, in the first 
of which I place those dialects which form theii numeials 
on a decimal basis, and in the second of which I group 
those which use a score base for higher numerals. 
I subdivide these two main groups according to theii 
use of prefixes or .suffixes when effecting multiplication. 
I find that thei-e are cases which have some special 
features reouirino' separate notice. 


Group I 

Syfitanv decioncil, 'prefixes as iniiltipiiers 

Purik, *Ladakhi, *Central Tibetan, *Spiti, 
*Sharpa, *Danjongka, *Gurung, Pahri, Lirnbu, 
g, *Rai, Thiksya, Darmiya, Chaudangsi. 

Aka, Chulikata Mishini, Mikir, Yawdwin, 
i, Chinbok, *Kachin, ^Burmese, *Lhoke. 
dialects marked * the decimal base of the higher 
is the ten of the ordinary system. In Limbu 
I fnr “ ” is hona. which is used as the base 
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.a-efixed means “ hundred ”d In Dariuiya- <-hi- = te,n, u'luU' 
lit seems to be tlie base used in higher numliers. The 
iifference in Aka is less as the word lot ten is >hi, 
while Ave have a form phiunu-i‘!(- = tilty, where phuin = li\ e. 
In the case of Mikir® the word kep = ten, changes to krr 
for numbers from eleven to nineteen. It also^ has 
a word for “score”, ingfoi. In Chulikata IVIishmi the 
word for “ten” is Jmtih, Avhile “fifty” is nnwgahii. 
In Digaru Mishmi tlie word for “ten” is ha/diw/, Avhich 
is used regularly. Miju Mishmi has kap for ten , lehii/ 
for “twenty”, and a curious form ngruirsv for “fifty . 
“ Thirty” is sung-r/ycp where f/ye'p = wlule .si is the 
base in bri-si = forty, and in ngrun-si = lifty.* This 
base is found in Kachin and Burmese (tie). In YuAvdwin wo 
have rhar = ten, ma-kon = twenty, and mha fiyip = fifty. 
In Chinbok “ten” is /imtJ', and “twenty” is urn ku, whiU' 
in the Gazetteer of Upper Burma, p. 68'2, 1 find “ thirty 
given as htum chip. In Sho wo have ha = ton, knl = 
twenty, and ngha 171 ^ = fifty. In Mru wo have Aa-nmit 
(?ha-nw 4 ii, see below) = ten, pir-mi = twenty (lit. two tens, 
pre = two), and nga-Zrom = fifty. 

Group II 

System decimal, suffixes a.s multipliers 
Dafla,-‘‘ Miri, Garo (standard), Angami, Serna, Kengma 
Kezhama, Namsangiya, Moshang, Empeo, Arung, Kabui 
Khoirao, Sopvoma, Maram, Liyang, Tangkhul, Phadang 
Khangoi, Maring, Siyin, Thado, Lai, Shonshc, Lushei 


Vide The MiJdrs, p* 78. 
Varfc prefixes. 
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Aiiuol, ChiiTL Kolren, Koin, PuruDL Anal,Hiroi Lniiigano:, 
and Lalvherd 

In Datla we have three forms: \\\yl = ten, nyj-krn = 
twenty, and chaniung — fifty. In standard Garo we liave 
ehikimg = ten, kolgvik = twenty, and sot bongga == fifty. 
In Angaini, keTr= ten, mekwii = twenty, and Ihi pangu = 
fifty. In Seina ten ” is r/ciglii, muk^i is “ twenty ”, and 
llw pungu is fifty In Rengma we have serr for 
“ten”, 7iki for “twenty”, and //.OTipfu for “fifty”. In 
Kezhania we have chiro = ten, mecM = twenty, and 
Jha pangii == fifty. In the case of Nanisangiya the 
difference is more apparent than regil. Tlie word for 
“ ten ” is ichJti, tliat for “ twenty ” rangi, and for “ fifty ” 
raibanga, Rangi is obviously a contracted form of 7vk 
which occurs in Moshang, while ichhi belongs to another 
series of ten bases.- In Empeo we have givreo = ten, 
Qkai = twenty, and r/hngjeo = fifty. The forms in 
Anmg reseml)le tliose in Empeo very closely. Here, again, 
the ten-base reappears in “fifty”. In Kabni we have 
lu = ten, choi = twenty, and /<?-ngu = fifty. Khoirao 
lias Sara for “ ten ”, inacM for “ tAventy ”, and renga for 

fifty Sopvoma has chiro for “ ten ”, make for 

twenty ”, and -?’e-pongo for “ fifty Maram has kero 
for “ten”, ma-kei for “twenty”, and r^ngo for “fifty”. 
Liyang has ka'r;i/?6 for “ ten ”, makai for “ twenty , and 
''ringyu for “ fifty ”. In Tangkliul we have tha'?’<^ for 
“ten ”, maf/a for “ tAA^enty ”, and hang panga for “fifty”. 
In Phadang the forms are for practical purposes identical 
with those in Tangkhul, while Khangoi gives us taaig 
phanga for “ fifty Maring has chip for “ten”, but 
uses 8om, the ten-base of Kuki dialects, for higher 
numbers. Siyin has som or Mian for “ ten ”, uses botli 
bases for “ twenty ”, as well as a form kuly and seems to 

^ See Grammar by Rev. F, W. Savidge. ^ See below, j). 328. 

- Efchiiographically Phadang and Khangoi belong fco the Taiigkhnl 
group of villages. ' 
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use som for higher numbers. Lai has po-ra- for “ ten ”, 
po-M for '‘twenty”, and uses sMi for tlie base oi: liigbcr 
numbers. Shonshe resembles Lai. In Taiingtha the 
word for “ten” is parH for “twenty ” and for 

“ fifty ” rui-Tigeb, where rwi is tlie ten-word and belongs 
to a definite series of ten bases. In Banjogi we have 
pa-TO. or fsom for “ten”, kul or tsoni-m for “twenty , 
and tsovi for the base of higher numbers. In Khami we 
have hoh for “ten”, B,pwm for “twenty”, and or 

wi-pang-re for “ fifty ”. 

Group III 

Si/8te7}i vigesimal, prefixes as midtipliers 

Toto, Khambu, Balling, Thulung, .Dhimal, Kanaw’ri, 
Kanashi, Manchati, Chamba Lahuli, (?) Bunan, Kangkas, 
and lleithei. 

In Toto we have twa-^e = ten, ni6*a = twenty, and 
nidavai-is^se = fifty. In Khambu “ ten ” is \k-po7ig, 
“ twenty ” is ikkhalo, “fifty” is pachas (Aryan); but “ one 
hundred ” is wg^kdclial or “ fivescore Balling has a 
form kwad<^y^6m for “ ten ”, kwoiig-asim for “ twenty ”, 
niksi-«6'm-a-phlo for “fifty”, and ngo-asim or “five- 
score ” for “ one liundred Thulung lias kwong-dyuoii 
for “ten”, k\Yong-n-sang for “twenty”, irntrsaoig-ko-dyuvi 
for “ fifty ”, and ngo-sang or “ fivescore ” for “ one 
hundred”. Dhimal has na-bisa or “fivescore” for “one 
hundred ”, with te for “ ten Kanawri, Kanashi, Manchati, 
Bunan, Rangkas, and possibly Chamba Lahuli form twenty 
as twice ten, forty as twice twice ten. The ten-base in 
Kanawri, Manchati, Chamba Lahuli, and Rangkas is sa, 
Kanashi uses das, and Bunan has cJmi. Kanaslii has 
a form biya for “twenty”, which is obviously derived 
from bis. There remains Meithei : “ ten ” is there tam, 
“ twenty ” is kvd, while a base pJm is employed for higher 
numbers, except fifty, yangkhei = half a hundred. For 
“ hundreds” the multiplier is suffixed. 
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Group IY 

Syslem vigesmial, as QimlPqdiers 

Murini, Suiiwar, Rong, Yakha, Khaling, Garo Abeiig, 
Garo Jalpaiguri, Garo Atong, Garo Ruga, Tipxira, Deuri 
Cliutiya, Tableiig, Tamln, Mulung(?), Banpara, Chang (?), 
Mutonia (?). 

In Murmi we have chui or chitv for “ teiC, bho^ai for 
from which are formed bho/ 7 aJ-m~se-e/mi for 
one liniidred Sniiwar 
an loan-words, s*a-shi for 
and khak-mshi-sa-shi-ha for 
kha-to for ^'twenty”, 

‘‘ fifty ’b Yakha uses the 
Thus, ibo7ig for “ ten ”, hi-?>ow/ 
•nga-i6o9rg for ‘‘ fifty 
ten cf . Thulnng kwong 
”, khal-sak'pQ-Uiii-’dham 
g for “ one hundred Garo 
ten ”, /coZ for “ twenty ”, /»:aMiong 
In Garo of Jalpaiguri “ ten ’Ms 
“ fifty ” is rtmgr-ning-c/i^yi, 
Atong Garo has 
‘ten”, kol for “ twenty”, rixn-ni-c/tce^ik for 
uga Garo has gaicAi for ten /foT.^, 

jj Tipura has 
}y ”, kuri-nm-chi 
dred”. In Deuri 
ben”, kua sa for 
y ”, and kwa moa 
* “ten”, “twenty” 
i X ^ (“ two ” is %)), 
five one”. Tamlu 
, pi-ni-ba-cm for 
ed”. In Mulung 


“ twenty 

“fifty”, and bhoryt/Z nga for 
gives us in addition to Indo-Ary 
“ ten ”, Ma/.-kafor “ twenty ' 

“fifty”. Rong lias kei-ti for “ten 
and AAn-nyet-sa»ka/i for 
ten-base bong throughout, 
for “ twenty ”, hi?Jon{/-hichchi 
Khaling has a form tadhaon for ‘ 
dyuiUj kluil-tiiii for “ twenty 
for “ fifty ”, and khal-hhong 
Abeng has cMking for 
gni ehiking for “ fifty 
chwi, “ twenty ” is rxm^-sha, 
and “ one hundred ” is ^'•ung-hmiga. 
chaigik for “ 

“fifty”. Ri 
“ twenty ”, ai 
chi for “ten 
for “fifty”, 

Chutiya we 
“ twenty ”, fa 

for “one hundred ”. Tablei 
is ta, “ fifty ” is U cMpan, 

“ one hundred ” is te nga cl 
has an for “ten”, hd f 
“ fifty ”, and ^:>tt-nga for 


:< 
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or tsa for “twenty”, im-nyi-bau for “fifty”, and /ni-o-a- 
for “ one hundred Chang has an = “ ten ”, m-o ’ cln = 
“twenty”, but an-chi-ni-seni for “fifty”, winch seems 
to be “ten one, two twenties”, jui,-ga or “scores five” 
is “ one hundred 

One 

The form used in the Tibetan group of diahicts froni 
Balti to Lhoke is chik Danjongka has chi. Newari 
has chid, Toto has che, Lalung, Tableng, and Muhxng 
have dm, Chang has chi. Perhaps wc may link with 
this group the dialects using se or .si or sai for 
“ one They are Bodo se or mi, Mech se, Bimasa dii, 
Garo s«. Ruga Garo so, Koch s«, Tipura sa, IJeunya 
Chutiya ja, eka, or sa, Moshang anhZ, Mikir M. 
Another base the diffusion of which is note woi thy 
is khat. Magar and Rong have hat, Sunwar has ka, 
Chulikata Mishmi lurs ekhe, Ao has dkd, Khari has 
akhet, Lhota has ekka, Purum has uJJm, while Anal has 
khe. The form kmt, with or without change, is used in 
Tengsa and Thukumi (katku), Empeo, Arung, Kabui, 
Khoirao, Liyang, Tangkhul, Phadang, Maring, Khangoi 
(/cafang),Thado, Kuki, vSiyin, Lai, Shonshe, Lushei, Banjogi, 
Pankhu, Rangkhol, Hallaui, Langrong, Aiinol, Chiru, Pliioi 
Lamgaug, Kolren, Kom, Taungtha, and Laklicr. Some 
of these forms may be derived from the Indo-Aryan 
word flk, in Dhimal e, and Yakha ikko. We get Khambu 
i~honi, whei'e I regard i as the base and as deri\ed 
possibly from ek. So, too, Muth Bailing k-w-owj, Waling 
akta, Balali ik-ku, Lohorong yekko, Rungehhenbung 
eukckka, Dungmali akpo, Thulung k-ivong, Nachhereng 
ibhou. Such words as E. Dafla akkin, Chulikata Mishmi 
ekhe, Digaru Mishmi ekking, Miju Mishmi kd mo, Ao ^ aha 
Khari 2 a/r/iei, Lhota® ekka, Taralu hak, and Miri Cika look 
as if they are connected with this base. In Aka all that 

‘ See p. 334. 

- They belong with greater probability to the Khat group. 
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Two 

The standard form is nhi or nyti) or vi. or 'nyet. 
Occasionally the open vowel is closed by wj., which may 
on further investigation prove to be only a nasalization, 
e.g. Miju Mishmi ha-NI-ng, Lalung hi-NIng, Garo 
Jalpaiguri ct NIng. s and t are sometimes used to shut 
the sound. Taungtha (m2)) employs p for this purpose. 
The frequent interchange of I or r for n given us variant 
forms, and the vowel becomes a in Newari ■nasi/ Vayu 
■nd-yung, Angami kemid, Ao a-nd, Tengsa and Dopdor 
&nnat, Empeo ga,na, Arung hand, Kabul kan-Adf, Maram 
hang-%a. The substitution of a for i can be traced in 
other words in Angami, and it would be an interesting 
thinsf to trace the extent of this feature in other eases. 
The Digaru Mishmi word kayin^^ belongs to tliis group ; 
of. Dhimal ngS. Tableng i lias lost its initial consonant. 
Aka hshi may be contrasted with Balling and Chourasya 
^ 2 ,iksi. The only forms which I am luiable to bring into 
line in any way with the standard .form are Rai, Dumi, 
and Khaling salqm, Yakha hichchi, which is used also 
in Balali, Sangpang, Lohorong, Lambichong, Chliingtang, 
Dungmali, and Manchati jut with Chamba jur. I think 
the last two must be Indo-Aryan loan-words and mean 
'' a pair Rungchhenbung has heu wang hetisa ; Rodong 
has hdkara. Mru has a form pre (pir in pir-rni = twenty) 
which may be held to resemble a Mon Khmer form har.^ 


Three 

The standard form may be said to be suu. 6* and f 
are often interchanged and the final consonant is in some 
cases replaced by ng or m. The vowel is not persistent, 
being replaced by o and a. To this group belong, therefore, 
such forms as Sunwar sang, Newari so, Pahri songo, Toto 
mmg, Digaru Mishmi ksbsmig, Thukumi and Yachumi 

^ The ordinary form is ni. 

^ Forbes, OoTnparatim Grainmar, p. 119/ 
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((sang, Kliaini tJmng, Burmese thon. s also changes to 
or to j or to clh, arid we must therefore extend it to 
forms such as Aka zit, Kezhama kat.^n*, Tamlu cltum, 
Banpara njam, Mutoiiia azam, Empeo gujtom, Arung 
kuchtb'ni. E, Dafla a om, Miri a imka, Maring khi yum, 
and Meithei ^hum belong to this group. Digani Mishmi 
lias kixscing and Miju Mishmi lias ka6*uni. Clnilikata 
Mishmi has a form hcush which I assign to this group. 
Kasli is due to the loss of the base proper except the 
initial consonant, as shown by the parallel instances from 
cognate dialects. Angami has se, wdiich may be filiated 
to the group through the Serna forms ke tliu and ke^Ae. 
Tableiig has a form lum and Mulling has lem. Namsangia 
has ’Wdawam where ram is the base. Khambu has sug) 
chi, Rai has siiJqm, and Janggali has 6 *^ 7 . The base is 
sup and suk. Cf. Nachhereng sukhhoto, Kulung supchi, 
Khaling and .Dumi sTikpo. Vayu has chhu-y mig where 
chJm is the base. It is possible that the effect of the 
suffixes in the cases of Rai and Khambu has been to 
modify the final consonant of the base in accordance 
with ‘'local rules”. The last form to be considered is 
that found in Deuri Chutiya mimgda. The prefix is 7nu 
and the base is contained in ngda. Kusunda has (faha, 
with da as the base. 

Four 

The most general form is li or ri. Sometimes, as in 
Burmese, but not often, the vowel changes to e. The 
group includes dialects such as Gurung, Murmi, Sunwar, 
Magar, Rong, Limbu, Yakha, Khambu Bailing, Vayu, 
Aka, Dafla, Mishmi, Bodo, Mech, Dimasa, Garo, Tipura, 
Khari, Ao (Mongsen), Tableng, Mikir, Khoirao, Maring, 
Meithei, Thado, Lushei, down to Mru, and including 
Balali, Lohorong, Dungmali, Rodong, Nachhereng, Kulung. 
In Khaling and Dumi the vowel is lost, hhaU and bhydl 

A second group, which may after all be filiated or 
related to the first, is that which has zhi or di for its 

:22 
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To itM™gBalti,Purik, Makhi Co„.,,.l Tib*,., 
Spiti. Kagote, Shax-pa, DanjoBgka, a.iil IJx.k.-, .1 ■ „ 

li or s/ii. Toto has jl. Seiua and Ivezhauia luivo , . 
Thukumi has raezU, Miklai has we/o, Ao (Umngh) h.is 
Rengiua has pesi, Lhota mesa. 1 eihaps ut 
may bring into this group such forms as Angami da, 
Empeo muUi, Sopvoma pa<^fti, Maram mu*t(, Liyang 
^n^ai, Arung mar2.», and Kabul padui. Dhima has rZnu 
Perhaps the base of ^akhai.Uhe intere, sting word in Mech 
and Kachari for a group of four, may be so, ui winch 
case it too comes into this group. Deun Ghutiya lia.s c/t/. 

Then we liave a group which uses pi or pu as base, 
which may be due to a contraction of a preti-K with the 
base. The dialects in this group are Kanawri, Kanasln, 
Manchati, Cliamba, Bunan, Rangkas, Darmiya, Oliaudangsi, 
Byangsi, Miri, Ohulikata Mishmi, Yachumi, Clunliok, 
Yawdwin, Newari, Pahri, Kusunda, and Chourasya. 
Khami has plu, which may be a variant of the tirst group. 

, Of. Thulung bll ® and Vayu hU-ning. Rai presents us w'ltli 
a form hha-luk-pu, tlie base of wliicli is luk. Tlie change 
of the vowel from i to <1 is found in Sangpang, Waling, 
Rungchhenbung. 

” Five 

The base liere is easily ascertained. It is NGA, 
The vowel undergoes modification to o, u, en, ou, eo. 
The consonants are remarkably constant. Banpara and 
Mutonia have arya. Bodo, Mech, Dimasa, Tipura, Deuri 
Ghutiya have forms ha or hoa or moa, which, together 
with the Chinbok and Yawdwin form mha, 1 regard as 
properly belonging to this group. Khami has pd, which 
“ seems abbreviated from panga ”. Outside the standard 
form are Vayu -ming, Miju Mishmi ka-Uin, Aka phum, 
and Rai hhok-pu. Rengma has pfu, but we have a variant 
pung- on the authority of Butler, which brings it into 


^ Or jokhai. 

» AlternaftiTe form hhi. 
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the main group. Miju Mishrni uses Qifjriln-si = fifty = 
five tens. Cliepang has 2:>'Zl-ma~zho. 

Six 

The ])ase liere is rtfJc. It is sometimes coalesced with 
the prefix ta, giving tuk or tiig. Toto has Ui. There 
are dialects Mdiich liave ru or ro as a result of losing the 
final consonant. Sunwar lias rtthn, Newari has kku, and 
Pahri has hlmgu. But I do not doubt that Newari and 
Pahri forms both belong to the series. Angami has mru-, 
liengnia saro, and Kezhama sarr. The Senia word tsugu’O 
may be classed with Tableng ivok and llulung vok, and 
all belong to this group. Thado gUj) also comes in, as 
the equation f/ = r has much to prove it. We may 
also bring in Deuri Chutiya where elm is the 

base. Vayu has chlm-ximg and Burmese has chauk. 
Forms outside the group are Miju Mishmi haAam, Aka 
Hc/q with which go E. Dafla Dafla ak 2 yle, Sho has 
a form soh or sop, Chulikata Mishmi has alie. Miri has 
akengka and Rai has jhakpti. Digaru Mishmi has td-rd. 
The Mon form trow'^ seems related to the standard base here. 

Seven 

The first group is that which uses rdun or dim or tin 
or d'ldn as the base, and comprises Balti, Purik, Ladakhi, 
Central Tibetan, Spiti, Kagate, Sharpa, Danjongka, Lhoke, 
cxnd Toto. 

Very widely spread is the form ni with its variants, 
nha, nhi, nis, ny% nit, na, net, ing, nyet, nye, nya, 
ret, ri, li, rile, nai, ngi, gi, where g=:r-n, I note that 
Seven is ki nit in Miri and hanni in Dafla . . . The 
\vord seems to mean two more than tlie hand , LSR. iii, 
pt. i, p. 593. Burmese has kundmitr We get forms, such 
as serr in Chinbok, which result from the elision of the 
final vowel. Cf. Khaling tdr, Miju Mishmi has niln, 
which I think may be a contraction for ni un. The 

* Forbes, Oompavative Grammar, p, 120. 

2 Does this mean “band-two ” ! KhtU =hand in several dialects. 
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tase nii is found in Balali, Sangpaug, Lohorong, Kulung. 

Kanawri i.as a form stisU or f "wu 

Kai has rok-pn. Chulikafca Mishini has joh and Di^ai 

Sshtihas".. Akahas^u^/L Deun “ya 

^■nn-shing, which resembles Moshang mas/.v,. Rong h.vs 
hahyok. Mikir has thrak-si, which means “ sin and one _ 

At first sight it might.seem that the Anal form tol-s - 
due to the same process, which has also been einp j 
in the formation of tik-si-yu in Hiroi Laragang. Sho has 
ai which will be recognised as one of the “one bap. 
thou<.h not the base used in Sho. Is it possible that 
si is a. survival from a six plus one formation, preserving 
an older form for the one base ? Rungchhenbung has 
a form bhang for which I can find no parallel. 

There is, whatever its origin, a group with s% as the 
base for seven. It includes Deuri Chutiya, Moshang, 
Anal, Hiroi Lamgang, and Sho. 

Eight 

' The base for eight passes through a series of trans- 
formations the intermediate stages of which are quite 
well marked. Taking gyat of the Tibetan dpects, 
Balti, Purik, Ladakhi, Central Tibetan, Spiti, Sharpa, 
Danjongka, Lhoke, we get Ice in Kagate, ehya ni Newaii, 
chegi in Pahri, ge in Toto. ye in Dhimal, yechhi in Limbu, 
ya in Balling, and tai-ya in Khami. Another line takes 
us from Rangkas jyad to Byangsi jed, thence to Bara zat, 
Dimasa majai, Garo cJiet, Angami thei/ta, Rengma tefee, 
Kezhama tiche, Hatiguria chet, Ao taset, Lhota i\za, 
Miklai teja, Sho shet, Burmese shit. Kulung recln, 
where r has taken the place of g, is followed by Siyin het, 
Lai -poryeth, Shonshe marit, Lushei pariai, Banjogi 
■pareyet, Pankhu riet or riek, the Old Kuki group with 
Anal tarik, to Taungtha par-ip, Yawdwin khrei, and 
Mru reai. Bai, the form in Kanawri, Manchati, and 




•» T ^ t.., . 
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(Jhamh^i, pre m Gurong and Mxirmi, 

also fall into this group. Tipura lias char. 

Rong has a form kaku-. Sunwar has yoh. Aka lias 
sikzi. Miju Mishmi has which may be compared 

with Chiilikata Mishmi ilu and the Digani Mishmi word 
%llmn. E. Dafla liaa plin or plagncig. Rai has rikpu, 
which may belong to the re series. Deuri Chiitiya has 
ninsJie, which again rnay fall into line with Bodo zat. 
Ao has ti. In Mech wm have jokhai-noi, wliicli means 
‘"fours two”. The same method of forming eight is 
employed in Miri, which has pi-7hyi-ka. 3Ieithei has 
ni-ptm, which like Mikir ner-kep means “ two from ten”. 
There are thus three ways of regarding eight — (1) as a 
number by itself, (2) as two fours, (3) as two short of ten. 

' ' ■ Nine , 

Th(j base is or kti with variants ko, kya, kivu, 
km, gill, kwa, ka. It is well diffused, extending to 
Burmese ko. The first variant to be noticed is that found 
in Rai, where we have the form tampu or tumbti, Limbu 
and Yakha have a form pto^gfsi, in which phang is the 
base.^ With this go the forms used in Balali, Lohorong, 
Rungchhenbung, and Kulung. Ehambu has 6c?cbi, where 
bo ^ is the base. Miri has ka-ncmf/ka, where nang seems to 
be the base. It re>sembles Digaru Mishmi kenyong. Aka 
has a word stheu, which is singular. Chulikata Mishmi 
has khili and Miju Mishmi has nat Meithei has Ofiiapan 
and Mikir has serkep, which in each case mean "‘one 
from ten ”. 

Ten 

The first group consists of those dialects which use dm 
as tlie base for their tens. In it are Balti, Purik, Ladakhi, 
Central Tibetan, Spiti, Kagate, Sharpa, Danjongka, Lhoke, 
Toto, Bunan. The Bara form zu (or zi) belongs to 
this group. In Thaksya the changes are notable. 
Chyu = ten, ngi-yti = twenty^ som-5u = thirty, bli 

^ Bon(j is a ten base. These forms probably mean one from ten 
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hyto = forty, ngo^-syu == fifty. Miinni and Guruiig 
alternate foriirs, cidu or elm L Tbrougl). tlieso I'orins 

we may perhaps bring into this groxip those dialects 
which use cJd or some derivative thereof as the t<ni 
base. They are Rangkas, Darmiya, Chaudangsi, Byangsi, 
Pahri (ii-gi), Dimasa (mayi), Garo (cVakung), Tipura, 
Namsangia, Serna, Singpho. Maring and Cliinbok ^ liave 
chip, which will link the group to Sho (gip), Ifiawdwin 
(gyip), Mikir (kep), Miju Mishmi (kap), and Liinhu (Idp). 
The base si or se which is found in Miju Mislnni, Kachiii, 
and Burmese, may belong to this group. 

The second group consists of those dialects whicli use 
as their ten base r. To this group belong Kai (ri), 
Aka (r/u), Mikir (kre), Empeo (ga-r^o), Arung (ke-7w), 
Namsangia (rc6-iigi == twenty, mZ; banga = fifty ), Moshang 
(ro/kJ-ni = twenty, o’o/c banga = fifty), Sopvoma (chi7*o = ten, 
re-pongo == fifty), Maram (ke-ro = ten, r^^^Jigo = fifty), 
Liyang (ka-rp(. ;= ten, rdngyn = fifty). It must also 
include Ao (ter), Khari (tara/O, Hatigoria (thera), Lhota 
(tero), Miklai (taro), Tengsa (the^i^/), Thukumi (terr^;), 
Yachumi (turr), Meithei (tara), Tangkhul (tharce), Pliadang 
(tharra), Khangoi (tharra), Lai (po-ra), Shonshe (ma-r«-), 
Banjogi (pa-ra), Taungtha (pa-rAa and mi-nip = twenty ), 
Chinbok (hsrar), Yawdwin (rAar), Klioirao (sar’a), Rengma 
(serr), Angami (kerr), Lakher has a form hraiv. In 
Dafla we get nyi-kru. The interchange of I and r is 
frequent. We may therefore include in this group such 
words as E. Dafla iUy% AngSbmi Z//i-pangu = fifty, Serna 
ZAo-pangu = fifty, Kezhama ZAa-pangu = fiftjL 

The third group is extremely compact and consists 
exclusively of Kuki-Ohin dialects which use sow- as their 
ten base. They are Maring,^ Thado, Siyin, Lxishei, Lai, 
Shonshe,^ Banjogi, Pankhu, Rangkhol, Hallam, Langrong, 

'UB(L,p. 682. 

- Uses chip for ten and som for higher numerals, 

^ In higher numbers only, ' 





Ailuol, Cliini, Kolreu, Koiii, Piiruin, Anal, Hiroi Laingang, 
and Lakher (sJieu). To this group we may add Dafla, 
wliich lias elLom-imi-hnj = thirty, and j*e?)i-pl-ka — £ort}^ 
Possibly we may add Rengma /^em-pfii = fifty = ten 
X' five.. , ' 

There are other forms which may tentative!}" be collected 
together as presumably of identical origin. Xewari has 
.sd-nha = ten. Darmiya, Kanawri, Kanashi, Chamba 
Lahuli, and Rangkas have forms scti or m. To to has 
twa-se = ten and ni-ad = twenty. Sun war has 8ashi = tan, 
Burmese has hsc. To this group may belong such forms 
as Sho (Ad), Khami (AoA), Mru (Aamuit), Tangkhul (hang 
in haoig panga = fifty), Phadang heng phangne, Rengma ^ 
(hem in hern pfu = fifty), and Gimlikata Mishmi (Inish), 
The word Ad-lang in Digaru Mishmi would seem to be 
assignable to this group, but wm have manga-? 07 i = fifty, 
where the base is Icm imd perhaps related to tire r group. 

Limbu, Yaklia, Lohorong, Kulung, and Khanibu use 
the base hong. 

The base ‘pan is used in Tableng, Tamlu, ^(x47i) Mulung, 
P3anpara, ^ Chang, and Mutonia. It occurs in Meithei in 
the words ni pan and ma pan for eight and nine 

Balling has a form kwaddlyj^m for ‘‘ten”, which is 
related to Thulung k(w)ong dyum and Khalirig tad/uwn. 

Rong has a form ka-i^i. s and t are so often inter- 
changed that this base may be placed in Group I. 

Tlie Miri word for “ten”, e-ing, resembles the Mikir 
word ing-koi, but the resemblance is illusory. Koi is 
the base in the Mikir word, and means “a score 

Standard Garo has a form sot in sot bongga = fifty. 

Deuri Chutiya has a ’word dgd and a form ifi-deke. 

In Khami we have a word wei in wei-gn = fifty, 
n; and g are often interchanged of Thado gap and wti2> 
for “six”. Colonel Shakespear notes that g in Thado 

^ Bub see above as to Imn and its possible relationship with the 
group. 
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represents r in Lusliei to a large extents If so, -wet may 

1)6 held to belong to the r group. 

Mru presents us with two very curious loimis. Its wont 
£or “twenty” is pir-mi, where pir = pre = two. Jh is 
therefore “ ten Its word for “ fifty ” is nga-/rom. where 
wc have another form kom for “ ten In iikom ==100, we 
have ha = a = ten prefixed to kom, the usual “ ten base. 

“Scoee” 

Tlie most widely ditfuscd word for scoie is kul 
some form or other. It occurs in Sharps, Danjongka, 
Sunwar, Rong, Murmi, Toto, Khaling, Khambu, Tipura, 
Deuri Chutiya, Garo, Atong, Aveng and Ruga, Angami, 
Sema, Thukumi, Yachumi, Sopvoma, Phadang, Khangoi, 
Maram, Liyang. Kachin, Meithei, Andro, Cliairel, Siyin, 
Lai, Shonshe, Banjogi, Cliinbok, Yawdwin, and Sho. It is 
used as the base for higher numerals in Murmi, Sunwar, 
Rong, Khaling, Toto, Khambu, Ruga Garo, Tipura, and 
Deuri Chutiya. It occurs side by side with Imri in 
'Hpura. While we may safely regard it as a loan-word 
from Indo-Aryan sources, we may note (1) its di.stribution 
and (2) its absence. It is perhaps easy to explain its 
presence in any given area. It is not so easy to explain 
why it misses some groups. It is found in decimal 
systems, as well as in vigesimal systems. 

Dimasa (Hills Kachari) has a form iron. 

Tengsa and Dopdor have a form raesttnyphungu = 
20 X 5 = 100. 

Balling and Thulung have score words anim and .swm/ 
which appear to be related. Cf. Chang son in an-chi 
ni-sem = ten one, two twenties = fifty. 

Garo Jalpaiguri and Garo Atong have score words I'V/ng 
and rim respectively, which exhibit a similar relationship. 

Tableng (fd), Tamlu Qia), and Mulung {tha) are perhaps 
closely related. Cf. Chang sd-o in sa-o-unga-o = 100, 

and s«-o-chi = twenty. 

1 27te Lmhm, p. 226. 
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Fhib i.\s iiieaiiiiig* a score occurs in Meithei, Tarnlii. 
K]:uiiui, Biinpara, and Alutonia. 

Kezliaina, has wm-dvi^ where by analogy me is a prolix 
iukI da the liase. It is probably connected with the kill 
group. Cl. Rengina nki and Sopvoma makeL 

Mutonia has did = twenty. 

One hundred 

I find tliree ways of expressing one hundred. The 
first is by a separate word. The second regards one 
luindred as five twenties, and the third takes it as 
ten tens. 

The base r(jya is found in the Tibetan group. It 
])ecomes jit dm m-, ya, za, ska, rd, dee as we pass into 
Assam. Wliethor these words are directly derived from 
the Tibetan base or From the Indo-Aryan satem languages 
is a question into which I do not now propose to enter. 
Wc find ra, ‘i)Ta, hra, kri/kre^rejerai curiously intermixed 
with thej/o dta dialects. Mikir hasp/iu. Serna has akhe, 
while in Khoirao we have ki, Hai is the base in Empeo, 
Arung, and Maram, while tlieir neighbours the Kabuis 
use/h^?*, and Liyang uses kai. Waye in Miju Mishmi 
connect the nt group with the hai bases. Aka has two 
words, flioifwa and phiimia, which exhibit the equation 
(j = r. The Yakha base idmmp is notable. In E. Dafia 
we get //iuy, while in Cliulikata Misbini we have maid, and 
in Jdigaru Mishmi mdlam, while Miii lias a base ling, 
Khami has a word dtungvai. 

The group which forms one hundred on a vigesimal 
base is of interest. Murrni lias bhogal nga, Rong has khd 
fangiv, Toto has ngd kai, Dhimal has ndbisu, Ehambu 
has ngcik klial, Bahing has ngd dsim, Kanawri lias ngd 
nizzd, Kanashi has oigd hiya, Garo of Jalpaiguri has 
r'ling biinga, ']!'i|)ura has Jcuri fed, Deuri Chutiya has kwa, 
moa, Tengsa has mesting phwigu, Tapalu has pungd, 
Banpara lias puga, as has Mutonia, while Chang has sd-o 
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v-nqa-o. TlmUing hw ngo-mng and Ivhaluig kha! bhang. 
lu all these cases the method of formation us <pite clear. 

I believe that the same method is employed m Ao tnlawj. 
in Khari tdcmg, in Hatignria tdeiHja, in_ Mdsla, 
in Thukunii tenyang, in Yaehumi teny im, in .^.a ) uig 
tenga, and Miihing thinga. Lhota has ft %ngy<^ the has.- 
is ta, which occurs in Tableng and Mulung. 1 erhaps ^ the 
Kanakas word namis- is also formed on this princaple. 
Perhap.s it should be tm-ni-sa, or “five-two-tens . \'ay« 

]\s,B uning cholok, ov i . i 
The last group to be mentioned is that which tacus 

one hundred as ten tens. We have tl.Utoj-fap m 
Lirnbu (ten one ten?), tik-ri-tu^ m Rai, rok-sha-skt in 
Moshang,and a kom in Mm. Lohorong has i.jtgwng-pcmg. 

We have in Lirnbu two other forms for “one hundred 
thik and dd-Jdp. I think we may fairly regard 
the latter as a contraction from iki-bon.g-kip, or “■ one ten 
ten ”, To what group does the form mdna di/ik belong ? 

In Rai, again, "we have two forms for ‘'ten , ri 
(e.g. hhok-a-Ti = fifty, whore hhok = five) and tu, which 
may be viewed as belonging to the cIm group. ^ ^ 

The Moshang form roh-ahd-ski or “ten ten one is 
formed from two distinct bases. Rok is the usual base, 
while sIm belongs to a distinct group (see above). 

I have already remarked on the variety of “ ten bases 
in Mru (see above). 

The following dialects exhibit the e.Kteiit to which, 
omitting for the moment the cjuestions whether tin; 
various forms of kul for a score and the hundied woids 
are of Indo-Aryan origin, the Tibeto-Burman dialects 
examined have made use of loan-woi’ds. Sun war, Magai , 
Thaml, Janggali, Lalung, and Koch borrow freely, sonu' 
more than others. Aka, Kachari, Dhimal, and Kanashi 
have taken over hi% not kmd, for a scori'. 

There are one or two other points to which attention 

J tu =z ('.hu = ten. 
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may properly be drawn. The system used in Yayu is 
notable (see LSli. iii, pt. i, p. 385 ). The numerals above 
1‘oiir {ire usually counted in hands, feet, and scores ; 
thus, kolii gofkliiditj)^ one hand entire = five, nay ting 
(jofkhnlaj), two liands entire = ten, ndyiing gofkhidup- 
lid koln gofkhulup, two hands entire with one hand 
entire = fifteen, le gof kJmhip, feet hands all = twentjc 
■cholok or kola cholok, one score = twenty, Mining cholok, 
iburscore = eighty, nning cholok or kohij got eholok’ cholok. 
fivescore = hundred. 

In Miri and Dafla seven is a word meaning two more 
than the hand (vol. cit., p. 598). The word for “ eight ’’ 
is literally four times two. Bodo, and Mech to a greater 
extent than Bodo, have a system of counting by groups 
of four (vol. iii, pt. ii, p. 132). 

Ao and Angami form their numerals above sixteen in 
an unusual manner. These numbers are denoted by 
expressions meaning 20 not brought 7 = 17, 20 not 
brought 8 = 18, and 20 not brought 9 = 19. In Lhota 
I find that sixteen is something like Ao, by four twenty 
incomplete but also and more commonly ten plus six”. 
In Meithei we liave 7iipan and metpan for eight and nine 
respectively, meaning ''two and one from ten”. Mikir, 
too, has seven = six and one, eight and nine being two 
and one from ten. There are grounds for thinking that 
a similar method of forming the numerals for eight and 
nine was in vogue among Dravidians (vol. iv, p. 292). 

A comparison of tlie numerals given in vol. ii of the 
Linguistic Survey Report (Mon Khmer and Siamese- Chinese 
Families) shows that the Khasi numerals, with a decimal 
system prefixing tlie multiplier,^ are but little influenced 
by their neighbours. The numeral one shi is found 
{supra, p. 320) in a number of Tibeto-Burman dialects close 
to the Khasi Hills. War has zia for four, which resembles 

1 The cluinge of the base (11-19) is notable. Phew is the regular 
base. is used for 11-19. 
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I Dhmml The base for six, riw, ims 
to a common base in Tibeto-biiianan. 
in base is niew, to which we may find 
u base, q.v. Mikir j)7ia = 100 may be 
hasi spah. The Tai dialects— Ahom, 
and Nora— recorded in that volume 
i of Tibeto-Burman contacts in several 
decimal and prefix the multiplier. The 
•elated to the Shan, Siamese, 
falls into line with 
a feature of 
The numeral four is a base 
be related to the zhi group. The numeral 
denasalized form of nga ihere 
•allels in Chinbok and Yanduin. The common form 
for six is hole, with rule or ruh in Ahom. The two are 
probably connected. The seven base is chet, which diflfers, 
so far Is I can see, from any Tibeto-Burman base.^ The 
Tai form for eight is pet, and is distinctive. The Tai fonn 
for nine is Icau or Icceo, which may be taken as identica 
with the Tibeto-Burman base ko. The ten base m the 
Shan dialects is ship, parallels for which abound m the 
Tibeto-Burman dialects. We have as a “ score word 
+ 1 ,., siTaii /li'n.lftets lexcent Siamese, which uses two tens) 


dm, a base used 
some resemblance 
dialects. The se 
a parallel in the 
compared with 
Khamti, Tairong: 
exhibit the influence 

details They are c 

liumerals one and two are i 
and Lao forms.'- The number three 
the mass of Tibeto-Burman dialects, and is 
the Eastern Shan languages, 
which may 

flve is ha, for which as a 
are par 
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KareiL Padeiio* Zayeiii, and Bariyang Zayein) is identical 
witli Meithei ama, which I correlate with ReiioTna 
\a\\dTviii f u OTuit^ and Sho oncit. If we are jiistilied in 
regarding' these two last iorms as apparently connected 
with the Mon Khmer group of languages, may we not 
extend the connexion still further to the parcxllel forms y 
Nevertheless, the freaks and fantasies of phonetic growth 
and decay in this area are such that seemingly identical 
fornis may be evolved out of totally distinct original 
forms. The bases in the Karen group for two, three, 
four, five, are all akin to one or other of the standard 
group bases in the Tibeto-Burman dialects. At six comes 
a break. Karemii, Yintale, and Mano have a form three, 
three. They form seven as three, three, one; eight as 
four, three; nine as four, three, one. The other dialects 
recorded have distinct bases, with parallels in Tibeto- 
Burman dialects. The ten base is sai or ser or si, which 
lias interesting parallels in the Himalayan dialects as well 
as closer at home in Burmese. The presence of Tibeto- 
Burman numeral bases in Mu Hso, Menghwa Lolo, Ming 
Oh’iang, Mahe, Lisu, Musu, Kadu, Akha (or Kaw), Ako, 
Pyen, is well known. 

It is clear to me that despite the welter of variant 
forms the Tibeto-Burman dialects are in their numeral 
systems characterized by a remarkable degree of homo- 
geneity. We can trace changes to the coalescence of 
prefixes witli bases. The influence of prefixes and sufiSxes 
on the form of the bases to which they are affixed often 
takes the shape of a change in the vowel in the base. 
Consonants initial and final are liable to be lost with the 
effect of causing a compensatory lengthening of tlie vowel. 
There are regular equations for consonants.^ One group 
will prefer one consonant to its equivalent, and the same 
is true in certain cases of vowels. Nasalization of certain 
sounds seems to be a feature of the phonetics of more 
^ See voL iii, pt. ii, p. 197, quoting A. W. Davis. 
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tiian one group, and in one or two eases tli.er<i is direct 
evidence for tliinking that a modification of vowel sounds 
is related to a process of multiplication by winch two 
bases are coalesced. I recognize tliat it is (.^xtrmneiy 
probable that with fuller material the classifications 
provisionally attempted above will have to be modified 
in many respects. Whether they prove anything, except 
the great difiieulty of classifying so complex a gro\ip of 
languages, I do not know. With the excepted cases 
where ' special references are given, I have utilized 
throughout the volumes of the Report of the Linguistic 
Survey of India, vol. iii, pts. i~iii. 
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NOTE ON A TAMIL INSCRIPTION IN SIAM 

By E. HULTZSCH 

i^ewell.s request the Secretary of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society sent me an impression of this 
inscription wliieh had been made over to the Society 
some years ao-o by Colonel Gerini. At the same time 
M. Finot placed at my disposal a photograph of the back 
of tl.e impression, winch is reproduced on the aceom- 
panying Plate. 

Mr. Blagden kindly informed me that an ixccount of 
the inscription is given in Mr. W. W. Bourke’.s “ Some 
Archeological ^b)tes in Monthon Puket”, in the Journal 
of the Siam Societj-, vol. ii (1905), p. 56 f.. and that 
\ ol. iii, pt. ii (1906) of the same peiaodical contains an 
imperfect illustration of it. According to Colonel Gerini 
the inscription is engraved on a stone “just discovered at 
Old Takiia-pa (Takbpa) within the precincts of Wat 
Na-miiang, in the middle of a former bed of the liver ”, 
on the Malay Peninsula.^ 

The language of the inscription is Tamil, and the 
alphabet is likewise Tamil, of an archaic type. The 
following Grantha syllables occur: ra in 1. 1, sri in 1. 3, 
and [cM(?)] in 1. 6. As in other ancient documents, the 
secondary sign for fi is still ioined to the nrecedincr 
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i,„,ipti,n of 0, ninth 

therefore place the inscription nr tlit ei^ 

century of our era. 

Text 

1. . . . ravarnia[t]ku " - ■ ■ 

2. [tn]an tan nau-gar[aiy]ai= 

3. [tjtotta kulamb-er sri 

4. Naranam Jlanikkirainattar[kj- 
5 rkliiin senainugattarkkum 

fi' [chaha(?)It*]tarkkuni adaikkalam 

Traxslation 

,T- .i , . , Of . . . .■ttvar.nou* . . ■ the hoofe of tin- 

teJ ol oxen touehing 'J,'; thrmomtee of 

of the bowmen (?). , 

The above reading and Mndenng oUl. here arc 

r:WU"drp,;ih;attheh^^^^^^^ 

Srlpleted'and .gained the 

'“f:w 

little mnains obecure. >» » 

of a (atii'te'a »* ‘''® Mvo’jwa, and 

lane -a temple of Yishpu” ^ 

Tamil inseriptione of the Malabar coast. 

Pei Bahadur Venkayya,* it is the designation ol a tiadin„ 

.l^mititain (sawdmttb/wi in Sanskrit, means 

1 SolUh-Tnd. Inscriptioiia, vol. in, p* 91- 

: «« »' ““ ““ 

(perhaps Bhaskaravaraian ?). 

< B». hid., vol. ir, p. Si93 f. 
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front of an aiany ”, glmcI (2) '' a division of an army 
We may thus conclude that in the eighth or ninth centur}' 
tliere existed in distant Siam a colony of traders from 
tlie western coast of Southern India, who Itad built 
themselves a temple of Vishnu. The mention of Yaishnava 
soldiers further suggests that this South Indian colony 
was tlie result of a naval expedition, and that it was 
garrisoned by Tamil troops. The existence of a similar 
settlement of Tamil Vaishnavas in Burma is testified to 
))y an inscription found at Pagan.^ 

In my Amiual Report on EingTa]yhy for 1891-2 
(Madras Government Order, August 6, 1892, Xos. 544, 
545, Public), p, 11, No. 11, I have briefly noticed another 
Tamil inscriptiou on a stone wlncli was discovered at 
Loboe Toewa, Baros, Sumatra, and whicli is now preserved 
in the Arclueological Collection of the Batavian Society 
of Arts and Sciences ; see i\\% CUdalog ns dev A-rcheo- 
l(Hj(srhe Batavia, 1887,' p. 388, No. 42. An 

eye-copy of tlie beginning is given in K. F. Plolle’s lYihel 
r({n Gad- en N ieuw-hidisclie Al 2 Autbeten, Batavia, 1882, 
p. 48. Tlie inscription is dated in the month of MAsi of 
the Saka year 1010 (Saga/rwi clndio Ciyirattu 
chchelldninra Mciftftingal), and records a gift by a body 
of persons wlio style themselves “ tlie One-thonsand-five- 
hundred” {Ayirattainnurriivav^ This document proves 
that, like Burma and the Malay Peninsula, the island 
of Sumatra Avas colonized at an early date by the 
enterprising Tamil nation. 

1 Ep, Ind.y vol. vii, p. 197. 




AL-aUHAIF AL-‘UftAILI 

HIS POETICAL EEMAINS COLLECTED AND 
TEANSLATED 


By F. KREN’KO’VV 


JQURING the later periods of the Oiinnayade Caliphate, 
with their coiitiimal rebellions and turmoil, the 
centre of Arab literary actixuty had moved entirely to 
tlie North, ^ and we get only very few notices of poets 
who lived and flourished in the central provinces of 
Eastern Arabia, which in earlier days had produced many 
celebrated names.- Among the poets of tins period in 
Central Arabia the most prominent names are those of 
al-Quhaif and Yazid b. at-Tatliriyya, the latter being 
perhaps more famous through the elegy upon his death 
l^y his sister Zainab, of which verses have found a place 
in many anthologies,^ Al-Quhaif is not mentioned by 
Ibn Qutaiba, Poesu\ but the Kitab al-Aghani devotes 
four pages to his biography,^ and its author states that 
only few poems of his are preserved.^ He receives a short 
mention in the Ful.uilat ash-Shu'ara of al-Asmal/ where 
lie is said to have made poems upon women, but that his 
verses were neither good Arabic nor suitable for being 
(pioted as evidence for correct speechd Among the tw^'enty- 
four fragments which follow there are only four® wdiich 


^ Of. al-Akhtal, al-Farazdaq, al-Kumaifc, at-Tirimmah, al-QutamI, etc. 
- Tarafa, Tnfail al-Glianawi, Labid, etc. 

Wright, Opuscula, p. 110; Hamasa of Abu Tammam, pp. 468 and 
417 ; Hamasa of al-Buhturi, p, 396 (= ed. Gheikho, No. 14o0) ; Agh. vii, 
123 ; Qali, ii, 87-8 ; and elsewhere. 

^ XX, 140-3. ® XX, 140, 4 a.f. 

ed. Torrey, ZDMG., vol Ixv, p. 499, 5. ■ 

7 j / tu-J ® No.s. 6, 10, 20. 
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,av be called poems upou womeu. 
lea'l « itu the touMee in Oentol Avab.e a fte, 

Inhe Caliph alAValid b. Yaem Ae r.,« » l> 

Lt the vLee ot abQuheif 

conect speech, the tag.., onto ; 

10 e„.ble ..e to jedge toe « 

codeavomed i.i the notes to seveud 'Ue- 
deviations from customary usages 

The name and geirealogy oi om pot 

as-Saghani, is probably con-ect cmd_ is 
Al-Quhaif b.Khumair b. Sulaun an-Aac j 

b. ‘Auf b. Hazn b. Mu‘a\viya b. Ivhata.ia b. 
b. Ka‘b V). Rabra b. ‘Amir b. Sa‘?a a- 
evident that he belonged to the clan ot Upul 

That of Qushair, was a branch ot the large 

The nickname an-Nadiyy given o ^ 

Sulaini is stated to have been due to his 
as-Saghani asserted that he 
al-Badiyy in the handwriting o Mulnm 
the title-page of the Diwan of a -Quh 
placed by al-Jumahi in the tenth chu 

All the poems of al-Quhaif, with the exce 
fom- tag,«enlh retenred to h'”™ ..ppeK j. 
composed between the yeeie 12< to l.to ol 

1 T irir, ii A 11 126, Ibii al-Atliir, Bulaq eel., v, 111. 

•d iraccusati'oa of al-ABma‘I has not prevented otlr 
f fom q.toting verses of al-Qohaif as Shahids. 

a^iuliaif b. ‘Um«r al-‘Anih: 
-- Khiz 1 o No doubt the edition of the class bo 
which Professor Hell is preparing will give further par , 


are given 
jultcd, but tlic 
the authority 
Ubab of 
as follows : ^ 
y b. hibd AWhh. 

, -'Arur b. ‘Uqail 
•from which it is 
which, with 
'Arnir tribe, 
his grandfather 
generosity, but 
this name spelt 
mad b. Habib on 
if. Al'-Qobaif is 
j of tlie poets ol 


Q;rammarians 



and Aveve occasioned by the rebellion of al-Muhair^ and 
the subsequent troul^les in the Yainama and Bahrain, 
wliich onlv ceased when the first ''Abbaside governor 
arrived. The Banu Hanifa had 8ubiaitted after tlie 
Riddali to tlie goveriiinent of the first caliphs unlj" 
after a tierce struggle against tlie army sent iiDdei* the 
redoubtable Khalid, when much blood had been shed. 
Tlie murder of the Caliph ahAValid b. Yazid on the 27th 
of Jumada ii, 126, became probably known in the Yainania 
towards the end of tlie same year, and al-Muhair b. Salma 
b. Hilal, a man of the clan ad-Du’il b. Hanifa/^ came to 
the governor of the province, ‘Ali b. al-Muhajir b. ‘Abd- 
Allah al-Kilabi, and proposed to him three alternatives — 
(dther to stay among the people of lus province as one of 
their ecpials, or to go to his uncle and stay there until his 
appointment was con tinned by the new caliph, or to collect 
whatever belonged to him and go home to his own people. 
‘All was enraged at al-Muhair practical!}^ deposing him, 
and refused to entertain any of his proposals, and he put 
his arm}?', consisting of 600 Syrian troops and a similar 
number of his own tribesmen, in order for liolding his 
post.'*^ Al-Muhair collected levies from the tribe of 
Hanifa and opposed ^Ali b. al-Muhajir in the plain of 
Hajar.*^’^ At first there seemed a chance of settling the 
matter by arrangement, wlien a stra}^ arrow shot by one 
of the governor’s followers hit and killed an artisan who 
was a native of the Yamama and partisan of al-MuhairA 
This was the signal for a general attack upon the 
governor, who was forced to i‘e treat into the city of 
Hajar, and finding the population unreliable he and his 


^ In the following account I endeavour to combine the narratives of 
the Kitab al-Aghani (xx, 141-2, and vii, 122-3) and of Ibn al-Athir 
(Bulaq ed., V, 119-21). 

” Ibn al-Athir. ® Agh, xx., i; 

^ Ibn al-Athir. ® Capital of the province al-Bahrain. 
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followers took refuge iu the c^tle.* Tire goto of the 
castle was made of wooden beams, oand al-Muluu 
a quantity of palm-branches brought, winch were set on 
By these means the gate wsrs destroyed and .e 
followers of al-Muhair entered and looted 
we may assume with certainty put j ^ ^ 

aovernor to the sword.^ There appeiirs, how eve . to have 
t mio* iho rebels a lar^e number of men belonging 

Ifrh «£ w'e ore told tl.ot -Abd Allah 
b .„-N„'»,an al-QaisI with his followers secured the 
Llrv iu the cwstle, whieh he defended ag.rust 
ol-Muhair.’ Al-Muhair after this reigned supren.e rn the 
Y.»au.» aud begau eapedit.ous against the 
Arab tribes, anrong them the Bant, 'Uqarlthe Banu Kriab 
and other branches of ■Amir. They were dehant a.rd 
al.Quhaif expressed their attitude in the verses wltieh wril 
follow later To establish his rule al-Muhmr seiit a man 
of the tribe of Hanifa named al-Mundahf •> b. Idris with 
a small escort to al-Falaj,« a village belonging to the^clan 
of Ja'da, a division of the tribe of ‘Amir, with mstimctions 
to collect the tithes of the Banii Ka-b. The inhabitants, 
hearing of his approach, sent to their tribesmen for help, 
who opposed al-Mundalif under the leadership of Abu 

Latifab. Muslim al-‘Uqaili/ The tax-collector_and all Ins 

escort were killed, while the loss of the ‘Anuris was 

1 Ao-h. vx. This is probably the castle al-Mushaqqar. which used to 
be fcbe'^seat of the Persian Satraps, and is frequently mentioned by Aia > 

poets in the time before Islam. 

Ibn al-AthIr says that ‘All b. al-Muhajir escaped ^ 

3 Ap-h \x U3. 1-2 ; Ibn al-AthSr, however, says that Abd AU.ili 
b. aniu‘ma’n. of the tribe of Qais h. Tha‘lahah. ad-Du’il, wasappointed 
governor of the Yamama by abMubair. 

Poem No. XVI. 

5 So Affh. XX ; Ibn al-Athir calls him al-Mundalitb. . a- rr 

6 Called Palaj al-Aflaj, “ the brook of brooks,” or al-Falaj al- Adiyy, 

“ the ‘Adite brook,” in the verses of al-Qnhaif. .. 

7 Agh. XX calls him Abu Latlfa b. Maslama ; but Agh. vu, 122, and 

Thn al-Athlr have Muslim. ‘ ' 
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This account is given in Agh. jiij <3n the authority or 

Abii 'Ubaida, Ibn al-KAlfoi, and . ^^ ; ,' • 




triftlug.^ The dead body of al-Mundalif was crucified in 
addition, a practice which was getting fairly common, 
with a view no doubt of serving as a warning to others.- 
Fragments of two poems by al-Quhaif celebrating this 
event are preserved in the Kitab al-Aghani and quoted 
below.^ ’When the governor of the Yaintoa, ‘Abd Allah 
b. an-Nuhnto, received the news of the murder of 
al-Mundalif lie marched himself to al-Fala] and routed 
Abu Latifa. Poets who accompanied the victorious 
governor mention the names of several 'Amiris of note 
who lost their lives, ^ and celebrate the victory as having 
been won against Ka‘b. 

Another account^ states that Hanifa, encouraged b}" 
the success of al-Muhair, made a raid upon the Banu 
'Uqail, in the course of which one man of ‘Uqail and one 
of Qushair were killed and much cattle robbed. The 
pursuit of Hanifa was only partly successful, as they 
killed only one man and three liorses, and circumstances 
no doubt forced the Banu 'Uqail the following year to 
leave their land and seek pasture-grounds further north 
in the lands of Tamim. The troops of the tribe Hanifa, 

' Ibn al-Athlr. 

Agh.' ■ . ^ ^ ■ 

Nos. XIX and XXIV ; the latter piece is also attributed to Najda 
al-KhafajI, while Ibn al-Athir quotes a verse in the same metre as No. XI, 
but referring to a later event. We may have here a case, which I have 
noticed rather frequently, that the poet added subsequently to a 
Fakhr-poem. ^ 

^ Ibnal-Athir: lUj tS 

cLwut UJ 

Tariq b. ‘Abd Allah al-Qushairl, while the two Ja^wanls (Ibn al-Atlnr has 
.j ( , 0 .yh . but the name is correctly given Ibn Duraid, Geneal. H ., 
179. 7) are said to belong to Qushair also^ though Ibn Duraid states 
that they belong to Nnmair. 
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which were stationed at al-Kaukaba and al-Ghahjat/ 

thouc^ht this to be a good opportunity for pursuing ■ >uu 

Hher but were prevented by the tribe ot Munau. 

‘Uqail, hearing of this, were disappointed 

1 J a chance of repaying the old score 

but they were advised not to attempt an expo ^ 

Ihe land of Hanifa, as the latter possessed soiim stron 
places and the invaders would be at a disa,dvan-ao . 
Thev remained in consequence at al-'Aqiqv where mej 
wer; informed that Hanifa were making a mid ag^i nsi 
al-Falaj, which was inhabited by the clan o Kab i ^ 
allowed Hanifa, under the leadership of al-Mundalit to 
get unopposed as far as al-Falaj, and the people ot tins 
place sent for help to Abu Latifa b. Muslim al-lJqaih, 
™ at aVA,Iq. AM Latifa did ..ot 
couM to oppose Jlanlla ovitl. the troops he had rut 
Mm,°a„d, seodiog ...essengers for .Bsistance ,nto ad 
dh-eetions, the etos of KaMa h, ■Uqa.l, Qhshm U La b, 
al-Harish b. Ka‘b, as well as tribesmen of Khafaja 
gathered round him. He told them that he had .sen 
out scouts, and asked them to wait for their return, ihe 
third day after their arrival he rode out among the 
assembled tribesmen and told them that he had no need 
of their help, and asked them to depart in peace. I e 
did this simply for the sake of vaingloiy, oi u len 
tribes had departed he, with his own people and clansmen 
among whom were the two poets al-Quliaif and A amt 
h. at-Tathriyya, marched against Hanifa. In the tight 
which ensued al-Mundalif was killed and many prisoners, 
both male and female, were made.* To make an example 
of them Abu Latifa cut off the liands of two prisoners 
and sent them to the Yamama. There were no casualties 
on the side of Abu Latifa except that Yazid b. at- lathriyya 

1 I have not been able to identify these two places _ 

The principal place in the land of the tribe of ‘Uqail (Bekri, 67/). 

“ From this it appears that the army of Hamia was hardly pi P V 
eouipped. but a big rabble, accompanied by their women. 
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and Yazid b. Haiual were kiJledd The former was not 
killed by the enemy, but his cloak catching on the trunk 
of an ascdepias-tree lie fell and was trampled to death by 
the people. This is given as the cause of his deatli in 
the Kitab al-Aghani,- but the verses of abQuhaif point 
rather to his liaving been killed in the fighting. 

Encouraged hy these successes;" Abu. Sahlah an-Xuuiairi, 
with the clans of Xuiaair, ‘Uqail, Qushair, and Ja'da, 
raided Ilanifa at Ma'din as-Saklu*a, killing all men of 
Haiiifa tliey encountered and capturing the women. As 
a counter-move 'Umar b. al-Wazi' al-IIanafi collected an 
army of cavalry, went to ash-Shuraif,^ and made from 
there raids, in which he carried oft* much plunder. When 
he reached an-Nashshash ^ he was, however, surprised 
by the tribes of 'Amir, and after a vstern fight he was 
defeated, and escaped to the Yamtoia, though many of 
his followers died through thirst and heat in the desert 
which they had to cross. This event is celebrated by 
al-Quhaif in A-erses wdiich vseem to be amplifications of 
2)oems ^ upon other events of an earlier date. 

After this Hanifa did not give much trouble except 
that 'Ubaid Allah b. Muslim al-Hanafi made another raid 
uj)on a water belonging to Qusliair called Huluban, which 
event is recorded by a poet of Hanifa whose name is not 
<dven.^ He also made a further raid against 'XJkl, killing 
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jL? Jx Ail' <s^ 

'“ Were it not for as-Sari tlie Hasluini 
‘Ubaid Allaii would repeat to do evi 

As regards tlie amatory poems 
told that he addressed tliese 
al-Kharqa , whom ~ — -- 
poems. We are told that she had 
mentions 90 years, 

Rummah died in A.H. 
and we may 
of the same age 
preceding nari«. 
alluding to the ' 
few years follow 


i, among otner wumcu, 
Dur-Rummah had mentioned in his 
grown old J the account 
which must he wrong, for Duv- 
127 at the age of about 40 years, 
assume that al-Kharqa’ was approximately 
- at that time. We have seen from the 
■rative that al-Quhaif composed his poems 
le events in Central Arabia within the next 
llowing the death of Dur-Rummah, and in 
poem” he speaks of being 40 years of age 
ve should be forced to assume that he was 
an himself when al-Kharqa’ invited him to 
in his verses, which is hardly likely, that 
frnm the noems themselves, but 



though the verses upon al-Kharqa’ are probably the latest 
poetical productions of al-Quhaif. 

The remaining amatory poem ^ is instructive that in 
those remote days a young man would try to win tlie 
heart of his lady by telling her of Ins wealth whicli did 
not exist, and al-Quhaif did the best by running away 
and sending his poetical epistle. 

I have included in my collection the poem attributed 
l^j^ some authoidties to Quhaif al-Tjli, but generally to 
an anonymous poet of Tamim, because it is by a namesake 
of our poet and also contains in the second verse tlie 
statement that the horse of the poet is treated as equal 
with his household, an idea which al-Quhaif also expx'esses 
in poem XIX, v. 2. 

I liave to thank Sir Charles Lyall for his kindness in 
copying for me the verses of al-Quhaif quoted by Yaqut 
in his Geographical Dictionary, as I do not possess this 
work. Witliout this help my collection would have 
been very incomplete, as Yaqut gives exceptionally many 
fra(>’nients of our noet in comparison with the numerous 


\ \ j „ j, 

' No. X. * u f • 

2 I have since received the Egyptian edition, which appears to be fair, 

though the boast of the editors that they have innproved upon that of 
Wilstenfeld is not justified by the quotations, from al-Quhaif which 
I have compared. 

^ Abu Zaid, Nawadir, 176. 6--7 (v. h , 

241 (V. ] ), 4S2 (vv. 1, 2) ; Gauh. ii, 483 (v. . 


, Eamil,342; Iqtidab. 
39(vv-l, 2) 



back disappointed the aim 
111 the son of al-Mnsayyab. 


1. Nay ! Do the chiefs of the Banu Qushaiv weep over 
■ their cliampion and their young warrior ? 

2. For though Yazid be killed, we have killed in spite 

of their beards their chiefs, men in the vigour of life. 

3. Abul-Makshuh, who after thee will act as a defender, 

and who will urge onward the riding-camels, though 
they be footsore. 

Sha^vr., Hughui, 142 (vv. 1, 2) ; ‘Aini, iii, 282 (vv. 1, 2) ; Khiz. iv 247-9 
(vv.1,2); Tabari, Tafsir, i, 101 (v.l, anon.); Ibn Sidah, xiv, Co (v. 1,^ 
jinoii. )• The first two verses are quoted in many grammatical ■works oi 
the usage of with ix instead of as dialect of ‘Amir. The 
verses .I and ^are auofc^ Abu Zaid, Nawadir, 176. 18-19, and cited 





By my lii’o 1 Tlie tribe of llanifa have I'ec^ 
l£tiiG6s only Cciu rGinonsti’titG tliGiii, 
Therefore abandon the road to war, do ii 
it, when tl'ie waves of ruddy Mudar are 
Hail to Qais in every battle-field, on win 
separates from the skull of the people. 
Who is there that is not included in the 
against them by ‘Amir, when their cl 
and Kilab meet together 1 
By my life ! Damascus could not hold h 
the morning when they saw Qais’ eagl 
wings (or standard flutter). 


ed one of Tikhfa, forget the 
between Faisl 


Dost thou, griew 

who were left as prisoners 
an-Naqb ? 

1 Basrian Haiiia.‘,a, MS. Ttaghib Pasha (oommnnicated by Br. 0. 
Reseller). 

- Yaqut, Bulclan, iii, 931. 7. 
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1, 0 my two friends ! What endurance I have over sighs 

and what power over grief and tears ! 

2. My soul drops every day and night upon the trace of 

sorrows which liad already escaped her. 


Kliarqa has sent her messenger to me, that Kharqa' 
might make me one of those whom vshe leads astray. 
But Kharqa increases only in comeliness, though she 
may live the length of the life of Noah^ and be aged. 


^ Agli. XX, 140. 

“ Agh. XX, 141 (vv. 1, 2, and 2 three times) ; xvi, 124 (vv. 1, 2). 

* ^4 . . (Agb. xvi, 124). 

^ ]!^oali is proverbial for length of life. 

® Yiiqilt, Biildan, iii, 909 = Cairo ed., vi, 392 (vv. 1, 2) ; iv, 783 = Cairo 
viii, 288 (v. 1) ; TA. J (v. 1) ; LA. xiv, 157 (v. 3). 


,'i. 'J ■ ” ..'{i. 
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^ Metaphor taken from the watering of the camels. 

- The hyenas get fat through feasting upon the mult 
Yaqub, Buldan, iv, 572 = Cairo ed., viii, 94 (vv. 1- 
of the preceding poem. 

Yaqut, Buldan, i, 466 = Cairo ed,, i, 376 (vy. 1-3 
ed., iii, 473 [v. 4) ; TA. vi, 282 (yv. 2, 3), acc. S^ghani 

Cairo edition of Yaqut, 

® var. lect. Yaqut. 
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1. We left the tribe of Bakr Ibn Wail upon an-Nashslmsh 

wlien our swords had taken a first and second drink. ^ 

2. And at the ‘Adite Fala] are slain ones ; when the 

hyenas of the bush meet over them, the^^ spend 
the night and the day there. 

3. Wlienever the bulky hyenas come for food to them, 

the fat on the middle of their back increases and 
they become well-proportioned.- 

Yin 

t \s^ 

1. Who will bring a message from me to Quraish and 

the various people of Qals, wherever they inaj- 
travel or be settled, 

2. Tliat we encountered Hanifa after they had made a raid 

upon the people of the Hima and then took to flight ? 

3. They had alighted in Ala'din al-Burm, then gradually 

they went away from /Udakh. 

IX- - t ■ . 



Oh tliafc I could know why my eaiuel moaned at 
Khabt, as before me were laden camels departing- 
in the ev^ening 1 

They had their spring-quarters at as-Sidan and al-Auq, 
when botli these places were a dwelling-place fen* 
people of various tribes - and life was one of ease. 

And no water-drawer takes a part of as-Sidan in tlie 
early forenoon nor of al-Auq except he outstrip 
the eye. 

They dej)arted from the valley of al-Klianiifa after 
strong wind with hurricanes blew at the rise of 
the Pleiades. 


The woman of h4.bs says : “ I cannot see any camels,, 
and thou pretendest that he who was thy friend 
is a chief.'’ 

Then I replied : In place of reproach suffices a long 
coat-of-rnaii on which the nail-heads are fastened 
with the brown nails of the smith. 


2 I uudorsfcand as plural of 

a special clan is meant ; the variant A 
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3. And armour ^Yluch he has moulded, full and ample, 

and a trenclianfc Indian sword, which has been 
sliarpoiied. 

4. As for me, otlier men lead their herd of cattle to the 

pasturage for me; mine are the choice animals of 
it and the big-humped camels.” 


^ Jl-i 




(JO CmlllJ 

J ^ ^ ^ > 


^ 

. . O r* ^ 


1, May my maternal aunt be a ransom for the Banu 

‘Uqail and for Ka‘b at a time wlien the fates are in 
commotion. 

2. They left slain ones upon an-Nashshash through 

strokes with the sword, the feeblest of which is 
terrible. 

XII 

liS-;; iUjJi ^sji j.iJ, 




AL-QUHAIF AL-^UQAILI 


1. Oh; wonder about myself and a visitor coming at night 

in sleep when he liinders the eye from slumbering 
and keeps (me) awake ; 

2. And about tears which come in gushes because at Du 

Baqar had become visible the traces of a settlement 
which has become deserted ! 

3. I looked into the glare of tlie sun as he rose in the 

forenoon, and I overlooked a high mountain-column 
of Kutman, 

4. With two eyes which do not find a murky day loath- 

some nor go down the lowland of the 'Iraq, then 
to Tarmud. 

5. (Looking) towards camel-litters belonging to the 

Maliki women in the forenoon — What a vision 1 
the emotion it causes and how far away it is ! ■ 

6. Then we said : Is it the sea in upx^oar on the surface 

and its depths upturned, that it shakes and is 
turned over? 

7. Or are these stalks of reed at its watercourses, in full 

growth broken ? had it not been for their suppleness 
they would never have broken. 


liftji Yaqut* also Cairo edition. 

I take this word to, be a synonym of “ a clond giving much 

i ” (LA. xvi, 106. 11 } Ifon Sidah, ix, 100. 6 a.f.). 
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Or date-palms of tire Wadil-Qura which a Yamanite 
wind has taken for its aim, shaking them like a reed, 
so that they became bent. 

May Falaj al-Aflaj ^ be watered by gentle rain from 
every cloud giving much rain, which will water the 
soft sandy grounds and the long hills. 

There we find strange game, an admirable sight, and 
maidens with supple fingers, chaste girls. 


0 mother of the son of Idris, hast thou not been told 
how we attacked the son of Idris in the morning 
and that he fell down ? 

Mightest thou then have been under al-Khaniqani that 
thou couldst see him, when it was made like a coat- 
of-mail and a helmet upon it.* 

The son of al-Muhair intended to go to al-‘Aqiq, but 
before reaching al-‘Aqiq death (has to be faced) 
yellow and red.® 


' Var, : tlie ‘Adite Falaj. 

- Yaqufc, Buldan, iii, 701 - Cairo ed., vi, 199-*200. 

Yaqiit has , but I believe this is the name of a place in the 

land of the Banu Ja^da, frequently mentioned by an-Nabigha al-Ja*di. 
Yaqut. 

^ Text and translation very uncertain. 

® Referring to the pale yellow colour of ? ;the slain and the red 
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4. How do they think to go to al-‘Aqiq, when before it is 
, reached there are the sons of chaste women, wearing 
coats-of-mail ? 

XIV 


^ Jljj 

JO'i d iiUiJ L&Lsri 


JP 


Polecats whose whiskers are plucked out which compress 
in turns the widowed women of Du Suwair. 


XV 

, — A iL.;b 1 ‘ — 

liU lyiiLt > 

Li_?'_5 A_li r 




1. If you killed a patient martyr from among us 

2. We }ia\^e left of yours slaughtered 

3. Twenty, who have not yet been put into graves ; 

4. Slain ones, who were instantly killed and slaughtered, 

5. (And are now) slow in moving; you see their legs 

sprawling. 

1 Yaqut, Buldan, iii, 416. 18 = Cairo ed., v, 400 (apparently a verse out 
of a Hija’-poem). I take to be an irregular plural of 

“a woman who has lost her husband, through death or any other 
cause. ” 

“ Agh. vii, 123. 



AL-QUHAIF AL-^UQAILI 


^ Agh. XX, 142 (vv. 1, 2, o~15) ; A'aqut, Buldan, iv, 51 6 = Cairo ed. 
vii, 41 (vv. 1-4) ; LA. ix, 474 (v. 8) ; Yaqiifc, Buldan, iii, 288 = Cairo ed, 
V, 263 (V. 4). 

° Yaqut. 

•'* Agh. ; Yaqut, Cairo ed. ; 1211, Yaqut, var. leot. 

for . 

■* , Agh., Yaqut ; Yaqut, var. lect. 

= LjU 12^ Jlp^ Yaqut; so Cairo ed., except . . . JU 


Yaqut, var. lect. 

Yaqut, iv, 516 = Cairo ed., but correct iii, 288. 1. = Cairo ed. 


So LA. ix, 474 ; Agh. has 
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^,jj hj[kl =.L 



jp V ^ \ '' 

L*'* \ V- 


^ ‘r -?• ^J\j V. 



i| . 


Ip*- 4 ^ ^ 


1. Have the spring-quarters of the people of al-Arak been 

effaced ? Yes 1 we should pine after them if it 
were possible for iis 

2. To visit them, but thoughts^ have presented themselves 

to us, there being continually those who cause them 
to spread. 

3. A loving friend anxious for her, who lias by her a son 

of four years who is being nursed. 

4. Mari' and Shis'a are their homeland ; far away is he 

whose home is in Marr. 

5. It was as if the separation made me swallow poison, 

the blood of sei’pents, the taste of whicli is nauseous. 

6. Many a water have I gone to at the tank of which 

were thirsty pigeons and resting sand-grouse. 

7. I used my turban in lengthening my cloak to reach, it 

when the saddle-straps would not reacli down to tlie 
water (in the well) 

8. That I might give drink to men and jaded camels, 

whose fat the homeward journey had wasted away. 

9. Al-Muhair had assembled (an army) against us, but 

we said, " Didst thou think that the army would 
frighten us ? 

10. Hanifa will fear us when they see us and the white 
shilling (swords) are in our hands.'’ 


^ LA. iii, 56 ; TA, ii, 20. 

2 Var. ; but wixrs have come, etc. 
" Var. : a wcariug journey. 
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'Uqail cleave (to us) as a special friend, and tbe Banu 
Qiisliair also, their arms being concealed under 
coats-of-mail. 

Also Ja‘da and al-Harish are lions of the thicket; in 
every battle-field are those slain by them. 

Then what hue people are my people, the Banu Ka'b, 
in calamities, when the spring brings dearth. 

Men in the vigour of manhood, the stronghold for 
pursued cattle is among them, and young men, 
champions, the foremost of the tribe. 

Therefore go gently, Muhair ! for thou art a slave 
belonging to Ka‘b, obedient and submissive to them. 


We gave them in the morning (stripej 
whips, twisted ones, and sturdy male 
(servants) were treating them harshly. 


XVII 


He (the ibex) spends the night with the hyrax on the 
top of a lofty mountain, and desires a pasture 
ground, where places of danger do not keep him on 
])is guard. 

XVIII 
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1. 011 iiiy eye ! weep in torrents upon torrents 

2. Over Yazid and Yazid the son of Ilamal, 

3. The slayer of champions and toiler of mantles. 

XIX 





bl-'I 



(jLij 1^3 .A—.; A— J J 

, J U j!L! \ Ij:: •! 1 0 ^ 0 Ui 

ejj , ^ J ^ 

jA 5 


jl.^1 l-:(44iA 

LZJU:k^^'* ^ *i! Cjl-J C1?L' 

JLp ‘LaI.5U-^ 1a| 

Cl>US-A!b jL\j 

J A*" 



liJ J>— .£ I ,,.,,:.— J 

juih 14^151 Lxf 


-ii-t iilau f 

H ?( .'Tb-" -.1, - 

■_c oJtj liUiSLi 


J^- 


r' 




b 


L At al-‘Aqiq came to us the crier for help from Ka'b ; 

then sighed tlie ash-tree (bow) and the thirsty vspjears, 
2. And we took for allies the swords and lank (mares), 
whicli are among us treated as equals with our 
household. 


^ Agh. XX, 142 (vv. 1-3) ; Iqtidab, 394 (vv. 2, 4, 5) ; Yaqiit, Biildan, 
iii, 678 = Cairo eel., vi, 178 (vv. 4, 6, 7) ; Ibii al-Atbir, ed. Biilaq, v, 120 
(v. 8) ; Maidanl, ii, 262 (vv. 9, 10); ‘Umda, ii, 39 (v. 11). Sina'atain, 
’2oo, quotes a balf-verse which probably belongs to the poem — 

*‘with horses the riders of which are 

haughty in tlieir bearing.” 

Iqtidab. ^ Iqtidab; Yat|ut, 

Yaqut, but variant as in text. 
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3. Racing into the fray like furies, they have shoes made 

from fragments of iron. 

4. We lead ^ horses, tall big stallions and tall mares Avhicli 

are well proportioned. 

5. Ofispring of the offspring of Ahvaj, bridled ones, 

wherever the eye looks their illustrious stallions 
are seen, ■ ' 

6. The Jinns are almost terrified of us in the mornings 

wdien our troops form a fighting line. 

7. They spent the night, being held back, at al~‘Usaila, 

the mares sufiering the heat of thirst, wliile the 
stallions are vehemently thirsty, 

8. And at an~Nashshash a day, about which we became 

renowned, wdien deeds gave ns equal wmight (with 
others). 

9. At an-Nashshash w^as a slaughter, the memory of 

whicli will remain at that place so long as tliere 
are ni gilts. 

10. Then it was that wm humiliated the Yamama after 

being honoured, just as sandals are trodden 
under foot. 

11 . Hanifa ! Are there good things told about you ? 

Yerilj^ only beards dyed with flowing blood. 


XX 


> j 




Itx-X 

^.s:h ci I— 

^X.1 —551 — ]\ 4lJ» l— aiCi 


iJl % 

^-4-4“= 






■^■js C 


' Var. : we take recourse to. 


Agh. XX, 143. 




1 
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1. I swore : I shall not forget, tliough a long distance 

separate (me), their raised noses nor their black eyes, 

2. Nor the nmsk (wldch wafts) from their sides, nor the 

rings they wear, which they hoA'e put round plump 
limbs. 

3. The Mufti ^ says, as they in the evening at Mecca toss 

with their feet the white garments adorned. W'ith 
fringes, 

4. '' Fear God I Do not look at tliem, young man.” ‘'Didst 

thou think that I w^as performing the pilgrimage 
without intending to make union (with some one)?” 

5. Verily love-making in a man of forty is a cause for 

reproach, but wdiat about those who make an 
example of us ? 

6. Standing near the holy temple, and at times I see the 

eyes of the men peering toAvards them. 


XXI 

Jlij 




i_k_ 


' S )l-i 


"jr 

4 5 \ 




^ The word Alufti is interesting at sueli an early date. 

' Abu Zaid, Kawadir, 208. 12-16 (vv. 1-5) ; Khiz. ii, 341 (vv, 1, 2) ; 
LA. xiii, 305 (vv. 1, 2); TA. v, 128 =v, 130 (vv. 4, 5) ; LA. vii, 34 

(v. 5, anon.) ; Asas, y (v. 5) ; Ibn Sidah, iv, 25 (vv. 5, h). 

" So vocalized in Ivawadir and explainedto mean 

for the customary ; Khiz. and LA. xiii, 305 have * 

'I • y. o 

^ The subject to in the verse following is considered a fault in 

poetry ; the technical term given to it by al-Khalil is . Nawadir 

LA. has wrongly (tX*£ 2 ^ . This verse as quoted in the Lexica is 
jzJ in the meaning of ‘*herd of camels it usually means 


shahid for 


‘‘ a troop of horses 


AL-QIJHAIP AL-‘UQA1LI 



1. Dost thou know or not (know) the forsaken traces of 

a dwelling of the past year or an earlier year which 
have effliced 

2. Rainfalls, and at times a cutting wind (wliich moans) 

like a camel -mother which has lost her young in 
a herd which is liastening ? 

3. If Hanifa had disapproved of oppression, calamity 

circled like a bird round them for a whole 
year, 

4. And among the Sahsahis who have departed are young 

maidens of Bakr who are wronged and probably 
made pregnant. 

5. They were taken by rape with hasty wooing and the 

dowry paid with thin lances from al-Khatt- 


^ .xAih translated bj’’ calamity”, is stated by comrnentetors 

to mean a mysterious bird wliich causes ruin, and w^e have in this 
probably the survival of some ancient superstition. The word in this 

form or as 4^1* or occurs rather frequently, e.g. Tuhiil 

al-Ghanawi, iii, v. 30; Aslani b. al-Q,assar, Ham. Buht, Iso. 3/lj 1 ? 
anon, poet, LA. xii, 149 = xi, 349; anon, poet, Howell, Grammar, 
i, 794; anon, poet, LA. ii, 133; Abu Nowas, AAskari, Jambarat^al- 
Amthal fin marsfin of Maidani, Cairo, 1312), ii, 49 ; al-‘Utbi, Jutjani, 




h)5 
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1' 

cJv"' 


XXII 

.'Ly Ji*. 

U J ^i;:. '-LJ ^1*!' " ' .i- ' 

', . .:. V“ J J , ^ - - V, 

L'iA^* l^Jlia!?! tOLrii^ l)’^'^’^ 


r 
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1. Ask Falaj al-Aflaj about us and you, also Ukma, at 

a time when theii' choice-ground flowed with 
blood ; 

2. On the evening we could have made your women 

captives if we had liked, but we refrained out of 
pride and noble sentiments ; 

3. On the evening when a troop of ‘Uqail came and their 

champions all went forward into the tight. 


XXIII 

i^O ^ 1 f* 


1. The various clans of Bakr ibn Wa’il and Hizzan met 

at ai-Batha an angry blow. 

2. Whenever we are angry with Mudarite anger we rend 

the veil of the sun, or he drops blood.'"' 

* yaqut, Buldaii, iii, 909= Cairo ed., vi, 392 (vv. 1-3) ; i, 344 = Cairo eel. , 
V, 318 {V. 1). 

= o--'Ull 344. 

■■■• " ., ■ ■; ■ 

^ Majmu^at al-Ma'ani, 113 (vv. 1, 2) ; LA. xv, 334. 

Jjjk;;, LA. 

" The author of the Majmu‘a says that he quotes from the Hamasa of 
Abu Hilal ah^Askari, and that the second verse is generally attributed 

to Bashshar, This is expressed by Ibn Barri, LA. xv, 334, iji-'-iJl ^ 



al-quhaif al-'uqaili 


XXI“V 


He has defended 'Uqail from paying the tithes witli, 
a lance-thriist and a sword-hit under flags. 

Ihe tax-collector saw, the day he came, one wlio 
protects the people with a strong (lance). 


3st thou dislike (to do a thing tliat would be 
easion of thy) being cursed ; ® for Sakabi is 
precious treasure which is neither lent nor sold. 


^ " liamasa, ed. Bulaq, i, 112 (a Tamimi) ; Shaw., Miighm, 116”17 ; 
Aini, i, 202 ; Hamasa, Basr MS. Baghib Pasha, i, 150 (Besclier) ; Kitab 
al-Halba, ed. 1). Ross, Calcutta, 25. These verses are frequently cited 
elsewhere, generally without the name of the poet. 

J Jauh. i, 63, governed by . 

^ ‘Aini ; Shaw., Mughni, 

^ The variant is recorded, Shaw., Mughni. 

® The customary greeting to kings in pre-Islamic times, proving that 
this poet lived at least a century earlier than.al-Quhaif al-‘IJqaili. 





' ’ /.vr 
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2. (She would be) bought by a rausom aud is prized 

by us wliile tlie family may suffer hunger on her 
account, slie is not made to suffer hunger. 

3. The filly of two winners in racing who ga\'e lier lieing ; 

if both their pedigree be traced it goes back to tlie 
stallion al-Kura‘. 

4. Therefore, niayest tliou disdain (to do a tiling that 

would be occasion of thy) being cursed, do not cra\'e 
after her, for she will be defended against tliee by 
possible means. 



MISdELLANEOUS COMMUNICATrONB 


Sidelights ox Kanlshka 

In ''The Secret of Kanishka'’ (JRAS., 1912, pp. 665 tf., 
981 ff.) I have attempted to prove direct evidence that 
Kanislika flourished in the middle of the first century b , c , 
I propose here to review some indirect lines of researcli 
which lead to tlie same result. Foremost among these 
I place the argument which Franke founds upon the 
liistory of Buddhism in China. 

The introduction of Buddhism into China 

Buddhism first entered China in the year 2 B.c, tlirough 
the medium of the Yue-ched In tlie middle of tlie 
following century Ying, king of Tch'ou, was a zealous 
Buddhist who supported numbers of Buddhist monks 
and nuns ; ^ and in a.d. 61 the Emperor Ming-ti sent to 
India for copies of the sacred writings, and erected 
temples in his capital to Fo.^ After this we hear nothing 
more of Buddhism in China till the reign of the Emperor 
Hwan-ti (a.d. 147-68), when the Amitabha-sutras were 

^ The different versions of this business given by the Chinese have 
been discussed very fully by Specht, S. Levi, Eranke, and Chavannes. 
All are agreed that a Chinese official, a po-che-ti-t^eii, or rninistei’ of the 
Emperor’s ancestral temple, learnt Buddhist Sutras from a Yue-che of 
high rank named I-ts‘un. But whether I-ts‘un came as an ambassador 
bo China, or the Chinaman formed part of an embassy to the Yue-che^ 
and whether the Chinese officiaTs name was Ts‘in King, or King Lou, 
or King Hien — all this is in dispute. Specht, JA., October-December, 
1883, pp. 317 ff. ; January-February, 1890, pp. 180 ff . ; July- August^ 
1897, pp. 106 ff. ; S. Levi, JA., January-February, 1897, pp. 14 ff., and 
Kovember-December, pp. 527 ff. ; May- June, 1900, pp. 451 ff. ; 0. Franke,, 
Beitriige, etc. (Abhandltingen d. kOnig. Preuss. Akad, d. Wissenschaften, 
1904), pp. 90 ff‘. ; Chavannes, T'oung-pao^ 1905, p. 546, nn. 3, 4, and 
p. 547, n. 1. 

“ Chavannes, T^otmg-pao, 1905, p. 550, n. 1. 

‘ 3 Ibid., p. 546, n. 3 ; MacGowan, History of Ghiita^ pp. 117-18. 
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broujjhfc to China from the headquarters of the lue-ched 
Froin this time forward Yne-che missionano;s play 
a leading part in the history of Chinese Buddhism. 

We have therefore two stages in the hrstory of \ne-che 
mis.sionary activity; the first dates from the beginning 
of the Christian era, the second from the middle of the 
second century A.D., and in each ca.se tins missionary 
activity is closely connected with the Buddhist sseal of 
the Yue-che kingu The interval between the two stage.s 
corresponds with what we know of the Indian Yue-che. 
Wema Kadphises, who reigned in the latter half of the 
first century A.D., was no Buddhist, but a worshipper of 
Siva. Kanislika, Vasi.shka, and Huvi.shka are famous a.s 
Buddhists, and the conversion of the first of them, 
Kanislika, ivas always regarded as a capital event. ^ Ihe 
later Indian Kushans, who put the name of Kanislika 
on their coins, were, some of them at any rate, ardent 
Buddhists, if we are to give any credence to Taranatha. 
These later Kushans date after, probably soon after, 
a.d. 125 ; they belong in any case to the second century A.D.-^ 

Now, if we put Kanishka and his immediate successors 
in the latter half of the first century B.C., the history 
of Buddhism under royal patronage in India will exactly 
cori-espond with its propagation by the Yue-che in China. 
But if we put Kanishka and his line in the second 
century A.D., we are obliged to postulate with Boyer and 
Oldenberg the existence of unknown Buddhist kings of 
the Yue-che in the first century B.c., who played the exact 
part that tradition assigns to Kanishka. This is possible, 
of course, but is it probable ? If it were otherwise 
proved that Kanishka belonged to the second century 
A.D., then one would necessarily have recourse to some 

* E. A. Parker, “Origins of Cliinese Buddhism”: Asiatic Quarterly 
Review, October, 1902, p. 382. 

- Rapson, ‘‘ Indian Coins’’ {Gmndi'm), §74 ; see also my fortlicoming 
papers on *‘The Nameless King” and ‘‘The Later Kushans”. 
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sncl). supposition ; but I think that the opposite is proved, 
la the latter ease tlie history of Chinese Bucldhisn 
becomes intelligible, and is strong confirmatory evidence 
in tlie former case it must remain an insoluble riddle. 


The literary history of India brings us to the same 
conclusion. Dr. Barnett has pointed out that the “'lowest 
possible limit” for the “famous Asva-ghosha” is “the first 
century a.d. ... If we adopt the chronology of Dr. Fleet 
and Mr. Kennedy for the Korthern Kshatrapas and 
Kushans, we may assign the period of Aiiva-ghosha to 
c. 50 B.C., and this fact strikingly confirms the Buddhist 
traditions which connect him with Kanishka.” ^ 

The same thing is true of Charaka. Tradition as.sociates 
him also closely with Kanishka. Now, Hoernle, in the 
preface to his edition of the Bower MS., points out that 
the Navanitaka in that MS. implies the pre-existence of 


^ Fide my papers on The Secret of Kanishka”, and J, F. Fleet, 
‘'The Question of Kanishka,” JRAS., 1913, pp. 95 ff. 

2 JR AS., 1913, p. 193. 

2 The traditions which connect Asvaghosha and Charaka with Kanishka 
are found in S. Levi, JA., 1896-7, ser. ix, voL viii, pp, 444-89 ; voh ix, 
pp, 1 fF. ; Jolly, “ Medicin,” in Buhler’s Qrmdrm^ pp. 11-12 ; F. W. 
Thomas, Ind, Ant.^ xxxii, pp. 345 ft I am obliged to the 'kindness of 
a friend for calling iny notice to the facts regairditig Charaka. 
jRAs. 1913, ■ 25 
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a coasideraWe, if not the greater, part of the Gaadhara 
reiaaiiis belongs to a period later tlian the second 
century A.nd I therefore turn to iiumisniatics. It 
is not my intention to follow the niuaismatic argunieut 
in detail in this place. I shall deal only ^vit]l one 
particular case which is said to be crucial ; it may 
])e said to be the most important fact in support oi: 
the ‘Gate Kanishka” theory. I refer to the find of coins 
in the Stupa at Aliin Posh wliich has been invoked ])oth 
by my friend Mr. V. Smith and by Professor Oldenberg. 

The Ahin Posh Stupa is one of the numerous stupas in 
the neighbourhood of Jellalabad, and it was excavated by 
.Mr. W. Simpson in 1879. He found, among other things, 

^ Fergussou, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, pp. 17711., 
an<l V. Smith, Gmeco-Koman Influence on the Civilisation of Ancient 
India,’’ JASB. 1889, have discussed the date of these Gaiiclhrira 
sculptures at considerable length. I should like to point out in this 
connexion one fact which appears to me of importance, and wliich, 
1 think, has been overlooked. The Roman sculptors of the time of 
Trajan and Hadrian attempted to give their has-reiiefs the effect of 
a picture. They used colour, of course, but that was not jieculiar to 
them. Their pecnliaritj? was that, like Gioberti in after daVvS, they 
made their figures recede from the spectator in different jiihines by the 
use of foreshortening and a vastly improved perspective (Airs. E. 
Strong, Roman Sculpture from AuguMus to Constantine). Some of the 
Amaravati bas-reliefs show the influence of this art. There is a distinct 
effort to foreshorten some of the figures, more especially the elephants, 
and an attempt is made at the grouping of a picture. Had the 
Gandhara bas-reliefs been executed in the second century a.d., we 
should have expected to find something similar. But the case is other- 
wise. There is rarely, or never, the smallest attempt at perspective ; 
Uie figures are ranged the one above the other ; and the modelling of 
the figures resembles that on the Christian sarcophagi and the Roman 
ivory diptychs, which date from the latter half of tlie fourtli and from 
the fifth century of our era. Much of the Gandhara work might easih" 
puss for fifth century Roman work, were it not for the presence of small 
Indian details- Moreover, the Corinthian capitals from Gandhara are 
of a late type, and those which contain human figures hidden among 
the acanthus leaves cannot be earlier than the third century a.d. Most 
of the Jainaigarhi and Takht-i-Bahai bas-reliefs will ultimately turn 
out, I fancy, to be fifth century productions, or perhaps even later. 
The Sassanian monarchs employed Byzantine artists, and it was 
probably through the work of these artists that Grasco-Romaii influences 
penetrated to Gandhara, 
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a ,^old reliquary with a gold coin of Kanishka and another 
of Weina Kadpliises inside it. Eighteen other gold coins 
were lying among tlie ashes on tlie floor of tlie relic 
clminber : oi; these, nine belong to Wema Ktidphises, five to 
Kanishka, and one to Huvislika. There were also gold 
coins o£ Domitian (a.d. S1~96), Trajan (a.d. 98--117), and 
tlie Empress Julia Sabina, wife of Hadrian (a.d. 117-38).^ 
Messrs. Smith and Oldenberg assume that tlie stupa 
was erected during, or soon after, the reign of the latest 
of tlie three Kuslian kings, whom tliey take to be 
Huvislika.'^ Tlie age of this stiipa I shall discuss presently. 
The main argument rests upon tlie fresh condition of 
Huvislika’s gold piece. A friend says: “It is not easy 
to understand liow the relative conditions of the Ahiu 
Posh Stupa can be explained ” on the theory of a pre- 
Kadphises Kanishka: “the coins of Wema [Kadpliises] 
were 'so very much worn as to liave lost 10 grains oi 
weight’d 'some of Kanishka’s were much worn/ and the 
single coin of Huvishka was in ' very good preservation 
(Proc. ASB., 1879, p. 209).”^ The wear and tear of tlie 
coins is the criterion here implied. 

I would reply that in tliis veiy find tliere are coins of 
Wema Kadpliises which appear to be as fresh as Huvishka s 
solitary specimen. Dr. Hoernle, reporting on this find, 
says of Wema Kadpliises’ coins “Nos. I and II are in 
good preservation ; Nos, VII and VIII are fairly good ; 
the rest [apparently witli the exception of iNo. X] are 

1 For the excavation of the stupa and the report on, and di^scussion of, 
the coins and the building Proc. ASB., 1879, pp. . 

“ Oldenberg, “ Zur Frage nach der Aera des Kanishka” (Nachrichten 
V. d. konig. Gesellschafb d, Wissensehafteii zu Gottingen, 1911, p. 440), 
quoting V. Smith, JRAS., 19u:b p. :^5. Professor Oldenberg^s article is 

noteworthy, not only for the learning and ability of the author, but stUi 
more for its courtesy and candour. 

s Cuuuiugham merely says, “ several of the specimens^ ot Wema 
Kadphise.s are so very much worn as to have lost 10 grams in weight, 
Proc. ASB., 1879, p.”209. 

^ Private letter. ' Proc. ASB.j 1879. p. 123- 
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very mucli Avorn”. No. X “is in a very an- state o 
preservation”, and distinguished from “all the other.s ol 
the Indo-Scythian class” by its “ super.or shaqmess. 
a miniature-like clearness, with which both the hgure 
and the inscriptions are cut”.^ Dr. Hocine acts • . . 
“the fillets are Sassauian”. Of the six Kanishka coins 
No XI is “ well executed and in a very fair state ot 
preservation” ; but some of the others “are much worn V 
With regard to the single coin of Huvishka, Dr. 
says : “ Both as regards execution and preservation this is 
a very good specimen.”® It would seem, then, that some o 
Wema Kadphises’ coins are in as good a state of preserva- 
tion as Huvishka’s. The comparative freshness of the coins 
o-ives no clue as to the relative priority of the rulers. 

” But we cannot base an argument on a single specimen;^ 
we must take the mass of the coins as a whole^ for an 
inquiry of this kind. Now, Cunningham furnishes us 
with some figures which may be helpful. One hundred 
and seventy-nine specimens of Kushaii gold coins gave 

the following weights ; ®-— 

19 dinars of Wema Kadphises average 122-21 grains 
21 „ Kanishka » 122-19 „ 

118 „ Huvishka „ 122-16 „ 

21 „ Vasudeva 123-3 

‘ Proo. ASB., 1879, p. 1-27. “ Ibid., p. 129. “ Ibid., p. 134. 

i There is al«rays the possibility that any particular com may have 
been put into hoard soon after it was issued, and taken out of the Imard 
iust before its deposit in the place where it was found. Dr. hleet 
informs me that he has rupees, half rupees, quarter rupees, and two- 
anna pieces of William IV, dated 1833, and of Victoria, dated 1840 and 
1841, and half annas and quarter annas of the East India Company 
dated 1835, taken at haphazard from money which came out of lioard in 
and about 1894, when the coinage of silver was under suspension. The 
copper coins and a few of the others show some small signs of wear : 
hut others of the .silver coins are as perfect as on the day when they 
were minted. It was the pressure of circumstances that brought them 
out : but for that, they might have remained hidden, in just the same 
state, for an indefinite time. 

5 Cunningham, p. 79 of the reprint from Ohron,, ser. ni, 

Df). 268~'311. 
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later coins of Vasudeva” he adds, whicli are 
less worn, tlian the othei^s, give the full weight of 123*3." 
If we are to judge by the wear and tear of tliese coins, 
Hiu'islika is the oldest and Vasudeva the latest of the 
series, Weina Kadpliises coming third. In another table 
whicli I have cjuoted elsewhere,^ Cunningham gave the 
weiglits of certain selected specimens, and rejecting all the 
specimens under 123 grains, he found that — 

2 of Wema Kadphises average 123*1 grains 
11 of Kanishka „ 123*1 „ 

25 of Huvishka „ 123*4 ,, 

21 of Vasudeva „ 123*3 „ 

Here the series is reversed. Huvishka conies last, while 
Kanishka and Wema Kadphises tie together for priority. 
.Evidently the greater the number of specimens, the greater 
are the chances that they will include the two extremes. 
But if we judge not by selected specimens, but by the 
general wear and tear, the coins of Kanishka more 
especiall 3 ^ but those also of Huvishka, would appear to 
be prior to those of the Kadphises king. 

On the other hand the coins of Vasudeva are anomalous. 
And this fact Ti\B>y he connected witli another to whicli 
Professor Oldenberg has called attention. The coins of 
Kanishka, and less frequently the coins of Huvishka, are 
often found in conjunction with those of Kozoulo and 
Wema Kadphises ; while the coins of Vasudeva are 
remarkable by their absence. One part of the explanation 
is obvious : Vasudeva never ruled over those parts of the 
North-West Paujab wliere tliese finds are most numerous ; 
his kingdom appears to liave been limited to the Eastern 
Panjab, and possibly Kashmir. On the other hand, it 
would appear as if his coins circulated for a much shorter 
period than those of his predecessors, a fact which is very 

^ JRAS., 1912, p. 997 ; Cunningham,p. 20Qf thereprint, JSfum, Chron,, 
ser. in, vol. viii, pp. 199-248. 
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intelligible if Wema Kaclphises followed with an almndant 
coinage of his own. 

I claim, then, that if the wear and tear of the coins is 
to be taken as an evidence of age, the ])ala.nce of evidence 
inclines in favour of the priority of Ivanishka and 
Hiivishka. At the same time it is not a point on which 
I lay great stress, since many other circumstances may 
possibly affect the circulation of a coinage. 

Nor is the age of the Ahin Posh Stiipa very pertinent 
to the present inquiry, but it is an interesting question, 
which tlirows some light ujDon the times, and also bears on 
the assumption of a second-century Kanishka. Simpson, 
who discovered the stupa, thought it some centuries later 
than Domitian (A.D. 81-96), whose coin he recognizedd 
Hoernle at first dated it between a.d. 200 and 250,- but 
afterwards admitted that it miglit date from the second 
half of the second century Cunningham put it 

between A.D. 120 and 140, i.e. during or immediately’' 
after the lifetime of Sabinad But Cunningham over- 
looked the condition of Sabina’s coin, upon which Hoernle 
dwells ; ^ it is “ considerably worn and in describing it he 
says,^ the rim is considerably indented and worn.” It 
had seen much service, and must have been interred in 
the stupa long after the age of Sabina.'^ 

Only one otlier coin of Hadrian’s reign has been found 
in the Paiijab, a silver denarius of his which formed part 
of a hoard dug up in the Hazara country.^ The rest of 
the hoard consisted of consular or Augustan denarii, 
together with two of Tiberius (a.d. 14-37). We cannot 
date this deposit. A hundred years had elapsed between 
Tiberius and Hadrian; another hundred may have elapsed, 
very possibly^ did elapse, between Hadrian’s date and the 
burial of tlie lioard. There is one, and only^ one, other 
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•find of Roman coins of the second century reported from 
the Panjab. Tliree gold coins of Hadrian’s successor, the 
Emperor Antoninus Pius (a.D. 138-61) and two of his 
wife, the Empress Faustina, were found in tlie Rawal 
Pindi district. They had been strung together by gold 
wire to form an ornament. The latest of these coins 
belonged to the year A.D. 159.^ The coins were all "'in 
very good preservation ” - — very different therefore from 
the Sabina coin of the Ahin Posh Stupa. Still, says 
Dr. Hoernle, " some time must be allowed tor the 
travelling of the coins to India, and for their wear and 
tear, of wliich they show some toces. This need not 
have been more, however, than some 40 or 50 years. 
Accordingly he dates this ornament from c, a.d. 200. 
We have no reason on numismatic grounds to date the 
interment of the Sabina coin in the Ahin Posh btupa 
ea-rlier ; much t‘arlier it cannot be, it may well be later. 

The architecture of the stupa leads to a similar con- 
clusion. Among the fragments of the Indo-Corinthian 
capitals wer(i found "two acanthus leaves, each ^ with 
a figure of Buddha seated upon it ’7^ Similar tiguies 
are found in the Gaudliara sculptures,*^ moie especialH 
in the examples wdiich. are said to have come from 
Takht-i-Baliai. It had long been the fashion m the 
West to insert birds and winged creatures among the 
rich foliage of the Corinthian capital, but the fashion of 
inserting human figures apfiears to have first arisen, so 
far as Romo is concerned, in the time of uau 
(A.D. 117-138),^ who may have introduced it from Syria. 


1 Hoernle, Froc. A SB., 1S86, pp. 86-9. ^ P- 

» lAtidf Christian Bonte, p. 

capitals enclosing the bust of Hadrian among 

the gateway of St. Peters basilica at ^pnhirv writer. 

I have also seen mention of the practice this moment lay 

pos.sihly the rhetor Aristides, but T 
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The earliest existing examples of the kind are to be found 
in the baths of Caracalla (a.d. 211--17)d Syria ^vas in 
all probability the native home of tliis as of most ot il^e 
artistic creations of the time, and from Syria the fashion 
would naturally travel by way of Palmyra to India. But 
the great period of Palmyrene architectural splendour is 
the first half of the third century. I think Dr. Hoernle s 
original conjecture was probably right, and that the Ah in 
Posh Stupa cannot well be earlier than the first half of 
the third century A.D. It cannot well be earlier, it may 
be somewhat later. But few will be inclined to make it 
contemporary with Huvishka. 

Thus three lines of indirect I'esearch lead to the same 
conclusion — the priority of Kanishka. 

' . J. Kennedy. , 


The Dates in the Burmese Inscription at 
Bodh-Gaya 

At Bodh-Gaya there have been found two Burmese 
inscriptioTis, in respect of which Sir A. Cunningham said 
in 1892:- — ‘'Of all the inscriptions discovered at Mah^bodhi 
the most interesting and by far the most important are 
the records of the two Burmese missions in the 11th 

my hand on the reference. The ordinary textbooks of architecture, 
e.g. Durm, Dk Baiihmft der Eomer^ p. ‘260, mention only the capitals 
of Caracalla’s Thermse, which were begun in a.d. 2 1*2, and finished 
under Alexander Severus (a.d. 222-34). The practice of introducing 
human figures among the acanthus leaves cannot have been common 
at Rome ; they are nob found in the Corinthian capitals of the xArch of 
Sepbimius Severus erected in a.d. 203, nor have I met with any earlier 
instances except those mentioned above. 

^ Fergussonj Hidory of Indian Architecture, p. 178, n. 3, falls into an 
amusing mistake, when correcting Cunningham. Cunningham had put 
Caracalla at the beginning of the Christian era, and founded an 
argument upon the date of his baths. Fergussoa corrects Cunningham, 
bub makes Caracalla a century too late (312-30). Both are mere over- 
sights. 

® See his Mahdbodhi, p, 75. 
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century a.d, [lor tins we must now say "at the close of 
the 13th century’]. To them we owe the only account 
that we possess of the fortunes of the Great Maliabodhi 
Temple,, from its earliest clays down to the date of the 
B iirmese e mbassies,” 

One of these two inscriptions is a quite short record 
oil a copper-gilt umbrella which w^as found buried 
uudei'ground. This one seems still to await proper 
decipherment. 

The other is a record of nineteen lines on a stone fixed 
in one of the walls of the residence of the Mahant of the 
temjile. It has been a subject of treatment by several 
scholars, who have differed somewhat as to its exact 
purport, and in particular as to the years of the two dates 
which are mentioned in it.^ A final edition of it — text 
and translation, with a facsimile — has now been given by 
Mr. Taw Sein Ko at pp. 119-20 of the latest issue of the 
Epigraphia Inclica, vol. 11, part 3 : from this we learn as 
follows:- — 

The record asserts that the temple is one of the 84,000 
shrines which Asoka is said to have built, and is on the 
site where Buddha took a meal ; namely, as explained b}- 
the editor of the record, the meal of rice porridge which 
SuJeUa offered to him just before he attained enlighten- 
ment. Tlie temple fell into ruin owing to tlie effluxion 
of time, and was repaired by a Mahrithei'a named 
Pinthagugyi. Subsequently it w^is repaired by Thadomin. 
Again it fell into disrepair; and King Sinbyuthikhin 
deputed the Royal Preceptor, Siridhammarajaguni, to 
undertake the work of repair. The preceptor’s disciple, 
Sirikassapa, liacl sufficient funds, but could not take the 
work in hand ; owing, probably (the editor suggests), to 
the absence of skilled artisans. He therefore sent 
Varavilsi, a junior Thera, to King Pyutathin Min, who 
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The record then tells us that the work of repair was 
begun in the year 657 of tlie Sakaraj,^ i.e. of the Burine.Si^ 
Era of A.D. 638, on Pyatho waxing 10, ami was fuii shed ^ 
the Sakaraj year 660, on Tazaiinginoii waxing 8. 

The editor of the record says that these dat^^s fell in 
January, A.D. 1295, and Noveinbeiv A.D. 1298, If tlie 
first month were correct, then 1295 would be a mistake 
for 1296. But both the months are wrong. Not only 
might these mistakes have been avoided, but also the 
editor could have given the exact equivalents of the dates 
by liaving recourse to a very simple process, as may now 
be shown. 


Tlie full details of the first date are : the year B.E. 657, 
Pyatho waxing 10, Thaukkya-ne (Friday). 

Turning to the '' Elements of the Burmese Calendar 
from A.D. 638 to 1752” given by Sir Alfred Irwin in the 
Indian A-7diquary, vol. 39 (1910), p. 289 we find 
(1) that the solar year B.E. 657 (expired) began on Monday, 
28 March, a.d. 1295:^ and (2) tliat Tagu waxing 1, the 

^ The form in which this name is actually presented in our inscription 
is ‘Sakarac’, twice. In the Po-u-daung inscn|)tion oi a.d. 1774 and 
the Kalyani inscription of a.d, 1476 {Ind. Aut., vol. 22, pp. 2 ff., 151 ff. ) 
it is given as ‘ Sakkaraj This seems to be thefoiun wbich is habitually 
used now. And Mr, Taw Sein Ko has told us {Ind. Ant,, vol. 23, 
p. 256) that the first component of the name is popularly su[>posed to 
be Sakka, = Sakra (Inclra). But he added : — “In ancient books and 
inscriptions, however, the word is found written Sakaraj, which is more 
consonant with its true etymology from Sakaraja'' (the Saka king). 
The reckoning was started by cutting off 560 years of the Indian Saka 
era of a.i>. 78 : and for this reason it is also known as the Khachha- 
pancha or 0-6-5, i.e. the 560 reckoning. 

- This table was given to supplement his book, mentioned farther on, 
which does not go back before a.d. 1739. 

It is always to be boxme in mind (1) that the years of the Burmese 
Era change their number at the Thingyan Tet, which is the mean 
Meslui-samkranti, the entrance of the mean sun into Mesha (Aries), 
of the Hindus ; and so the reckoning goes by solar years, and some 
days of Tagu, or even the whole of that month and some clays of Kason, 
may belong to the end of a given year, instead of its beginning : and 



: day oi the comcurrent lunar year, was Thursday, 
i\[archj and the lunar year was a common one 
, not liaving an intercalated Wazo). 
hu-ning next to Sir Alfred Irwin’s Burmese and 
tku'iiese Calendtirs (1909), table 9, part 1, we find tiiat 
my eomnion year, when Tagu waxing 1 is IT 3Iarc*h, 
dfio waxing 1 is 7 December. Consequently, the given 
Pyatlio waxing 10 was 16 December, a.d. 1295. 
i from talfie 10, part 1, in the same book, we find that 
iny common year, when Tagu waxing 1 is a Thursday, 
.tho waxing 1 is a Wednesday, and consequently 
blio w- axing 10 is a Friday. 

.ccordingly, the given date B.E. 657, Pyatho waxing 10, 
mkkya-ne, answers quite regularly to Friday, 
December, A.D. 1295. And we can check this result 
respect of tlie weekdaj?” by referring to any good 
rpetiial calendar”, such as Sewell and Dikshit’s 
'la.'U (Jalendar (1896), table 18, or Sewell’s Indian 
oouM/raphy (1912), table 41, from which we find tliat 
..D. 1295 the day 16 December was indeed a Friday. 


'erliaps, liowever, we liave at liand only Sir Alfred 
ill’s table in the hidian Antiquary, and not liis book 
tlie calendars : also, his table 9, being prepared for 
)ok which deals with, the calendar only from a.d. 1780 
^ards, does not provide for cases in wbicli Tagu 
:ing 1 falls earlier than 18 March ; wdiereas, for many 
rs after A.D. 638 (when it happened to be 21 March) 
^as liable to fall even as early as 23 February. We 
it then work on other lines, which may be illustrated 
.11 cans of the same date. 

.lat the expired year is habitually cited, though it is not described 
ich. In accordance with (2), we always make our first calculation 
he expired year, and turn to the current year only if we cannot get 
•rect result 'with the expired year. Sir A. Irwin's tables are framed 
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As has been said, in A.D. 1295 Tagu waxing 1 was 
Thursday, 17 March; and the lunar year u'as a cominon 
one (not having an intercalated Wazo), so that the inon is 
consisted of the usual number of 29 and 30 days 
alternately, all through. We proceed as in col. A below, 
as far as the given day, Pyatho waxing 10 . 


Tagil . . . 

Kason . • • 

Nay on . • 

Wazo . . • 

Waganng . . 

Tawthalin . 
Thadingyut . 
Tazaungmon 
Nat daw . * 

1 to 10 Pyatho 


29 

17 to 31 March 

30 

April 

29 

IMay 

80 

June 

29 

July 

30 

August . . . . 

29 

September . . • 

30 

October . . . • 

29 

November . . * 

10 

1 to 16 December . 

275 



15 

30 

31 

30 

31 
31 

30 

31 
30 

259 

16 

275 


This marks Pyatho waxing 10 as the 275th day of the 
lunar year. For the English date we then reckon ^275 
days, as in col. B, from and including 17 March. I his 
gives 16 December as the e(|ui valent of Pyatho waxing 10. 

As regards the weekday: we have a period^ of 275 
days, = 39 weeks and 2 days, beginning with 17 March 
and ending with 16 December. The first day, 17 March, 
being given as a Thursday, the remainder, 2 days, marks 
16 December as a Friday, This we may verify by 
a perpetual calendar, as suggested above. 

Thus, by a slightly longer but equally simple process 
we reach again Fridfay, 16 December, A.D. 1295, as the 
equivalent of the given date. 

I give this paper with a view to inducing scholars who 
are working on the inscriptions of Burma and those parts 
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to use the means provided hy Sir Alfred Irwin, and to 
round off their treatment of the records hy incliidiip^ the 
exact Englisli equivalents of the original dates. As can 
be seen, the Burmese calendar being a simple mean-time 
calendar, the process of calculation is a very easy one, 
requiring nothing but ordinary care and accuracy, and 
■quite free from the complications attending Hindu dates, 
which are governed by true time (i.e., true time according 
to the Hindu bases). At the saine time, the matter is not 
always without some little ditEcult3u as is illustrated by 
the second date in this Burmese inscription at Bodh-Gaya. 

In this second date the full details are : B.E, 6G0, 
Tazaungmon waxing 8, Tahninganu-ne (Sunday). 

Sir Alfred Irwin’s table in the Indian Antiqiimn] 
shows (1) that the solar year B.E. 660 (expired) began on 
Friday, 28 March, A.D. 1298 : and (2) that Tagu waxing 1, 
the first day of the concurrent lunar year, was Friday, 
14 March, and this lunar year, again, was a common one 
(i.e., not having an intercalated Wazo). 

Working by either of the means shown above, we find 
that Tazaungmon waxing 8 was 13 October, a.d. 1298. 
But we al^o End tliat this day wuas a Monday, instead of 
a Sunday as stated in the record : and we are not helped 
if w-e take tlie year 660 as current, instead of expired ; 
in that year Tazaungmon waxing 8 was Thursday, 
24 October, A.D. 1297. 

This date, therefore, must be classed as an irregular” 
date, — meaning a date the details of which do not work 
out to match the statement of them. Some mistake may 
have been made in the record of it. But that is not 
necessarily the case : an adjustment might possibly be 
made as follows : — 

The third Burmese lunar month, Nayon, has normally 
29 days. But it is liable, in accordance with a certain 
rule, to have 30 days in a year in which there is an 
intercalated Wazo. Sir Alfred table in the 
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Indian Antiquary shows (1) that the pi-eeediiig year 
B.E. 659 (expired), was such a. year, with an mtercala e 
Wazo, and in that year Nayon had 30 days : and (2) that 
the following year. B.E. 661 (expired), also had an 
intercalated Wazo, hut on this occasion Nayon had onlj 

29 dam The ahnanacnnakers of the period of our 

record" may possibly have worked the rule difterently, so 
“ C™ t„Wo» 29 days in B.K. 659 and 30 daya m 
R.E. 661. Then Tagn waxing 1 in A.D. 1298 would have 
fallen one day earlier, on Thursday, 13 March, and that 
would make Tazaunginon waxing 8 answer to 1- Octo hex, 
a Sunday as required. i i. 

To test this possibility we want one or two more dates 
in B.E. 660; or perhaps better still some dates m B.E. ba9 
later than Nayon, and in 661 earlier than Wazo. 




The PuRANic Order of the Planets 

In connection with the remarks made by mo^about the 
Puranic order of the planets,^ it seems useful to put on 
record the purport of the statement which is found in the 
.somewhat inaccessible Bengal recension of the Padma- 
Purana in the Bodleian Library. The passage, which 
Mr. Pargiter has kindly transcribed for me, is in verse, 
as is most usual, in chapter 6, Bhuvadi varnana, of book 3, 
Svargakhanda, on pp. 155, 16«, of the Wilson MS. No. 114 . 
the manuscript is in Bengali characters; the versc.s are 
not numbered. 

This text gives that an-angement of the “ planets ’ , etc., 
which is the most usual one in the Puranas ; next to the 
earth, the Sun; then the Moon; then the ual-shatrm; 
then, one after the other. Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter; 

' See this Journal, 1912. 1048 f. ; e.specially the remarks about the 
Padraa-Pui-ana in the footnote on p. 1048. 
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and Safcnni ; ^ above Saturn, tlie Saptarshis ; and tlie n 
Dliruva (the pole-star). It places distances of 200,000 
(/oyniMC.sl.ietween tlie naksliatras and Mercury and between 
eacli of the five planets properly so called: its other 
distances are all of 100,000 yojanas. 

It seems strange that a similar passage is not found 
in either of the other two recensions of this Purana 
mentioned by me. 

J. F. Fleet. 

Identification of Asoka's Fiest Buddhist Selection 
[The following' remarks, extracted fi-oui The Light of 
Dharma (San Francisco, April, 1904, pp. 148-30, and 
July, p. 193), are republished here becau.se they seem to 
have remained unknown to scholars, owing to their 
having appeared in an extinct magazine.] 

In my original manuscript,- and also in the proof- 
sheets, sent from Leipzig (where the Journal was printed), 
my title for A. 2, the second divi.sion of the Bibliography, 
was “ Remains of Lost Recensions of the Canon in Prakrit 
and Sanskrit ”. Rhys Davids has altered this to Prakrit 
and Sanskrit Books ”. 

Now, these Buddhist books in Prakrit and Sanskrit 
contain enough matter verbally identical with the Pali 
Canon, in spite of later additions (Buddhist apocrypha), to 
rank as sister canons, or rather remnants of such. The 
largest book included under A. 2, viz., the Nahavastu, 
calls itself “The Mahavastu of the Yinaya-Pitaka, 
according to the Recension (paihena) of the excellent 
Alahfisaijghika Docetists of the Middle Country”. The 
concluding portion of it follows, with the exception of 
interpolated Jatakas, etc., the main lines of the Pali Maha 

1 It would be, then, from the point of view of the weekday order, not 
of the order presented in the Bhagavata, that another passage in the 
Padma, quoted by me (loc. cit.), treats Mercury as the middle planet. 

2 i.e ' of my ‘‘ Buddhist Bibliography in the Journal of the Pali Text 
Society, Loudon, 1903. (Note of 1913.) 
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Khaiidhaka, or opening section, o£ the Maliavago-o. Ihis 
is the Pali biographical introduction to tlie more detailed 
portions of the Vinaya, and contains the account of 
Buddhas Enliglitemnent, his First Sermon, and early 
successes as a teacher. It is this very narrative whicli 
is the nucleus of the Lalita Yistara, coming at the end of 
tliat prolix romance, just as it comes at the end of tlie 
Mahavastu. Other ]\Iahayana biographies exhibit the 
same composition. Subtract from tlie Mahavastu the kind 
of expansions common to it and the Lalita Yistara class of 
narratives, and we have before us the Alalia Kliandhaka, 
wi til interpolations. Takakusu expressly parallels the 
Maha Kliandhaka of the Pali Maliavaggo with the 
Pravrajya-vastu of the Sarvastivada Yinaya. This may 
be seen also in the Tibetan Dulva, which is the Sarvasti- 
vada Yinaya Pitaka. Other Yinaya sections, too, called 
Khandliakas in the Theravadin Canon, are called vastus 
in that of tlie vSarv^stivMins (I-Tsing, Introduction, 
p. 37). Even the Pali itself betrays tlie fact that 
Yinaya-vastu (Pali, vatthu) ^yas the older name for tlie 
Maliavaggo (see Sacred Books of the East, vol. xx, p. 411). 

Tliat this introduction to tlie Yinaya was a favourite 
tlieme for expansion and embellishment is clear from 
a colophon to a Chinese recension of the same, translated 
by Beal {Romantic Legend, p. 386). From this we learn 
that the Mahavastu of the Mahasaggliikas is called tlie 
Great Magnificence by the Sarvastivadins, while the 
Malu9asakas call it the Foundation of the Yinaya, and 
two other sects associate it with the Jatakas. Tliroudiout 
his translation, Beal frequently gives different renderings 
of the text according to different schools. Mahavastu 
therefore should be rendered, “ Main Body of the Vinaya,” 
or “ Substance of the Vinaya Containing the First 
Sermon, it fitly stands at the head of the Canon in 
recensions other than the Pali, and is older than the 
Vibhaggas, which are a commentary on the Patimokkha — 
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a comiuentary whose canonicity was disputed by the 

Mount Abhaya monks of Ceylon. .... ^ 

The Mahavastu or Mahavaggo, in its primitive form 

,vas probably the Sermon in the Doer 

introductory matter, and may well have been the « 
document oj Anoka’s Edict of Bhabra. line m enlM 

tm his selecttone. A strong support to my vrew tha 

Aeoka meant the First Sermon, etc m the enpr^.o^ 
simlckaituiikci ihamwiieiam, m Uda , • ^ 

to the Four Truths. Here the Sermon IS called the 

Supreme Sermon of the ^ EBMUKDS. 

Andhradravidabhasa 
• y • AT u.rl A'nt i n. 309, that Kumarila 

Bh!rhl“n hS *:rto tftto 

iramiahms. and he interpreted ‘>'a 

that the phrase m the printed of the 

is atha dravidahMsayam. ^ J authority on the 

Allahabad University, oui “jj.gg f the Tantra- 

Mlmamsa, intone me ttot in hmjlb ^ 

vaTttik('^, in Telugu s<Jiip ? ^ p*ram- 

7 7 rf^adin^^f dispos 6 S cilso oi w s 

not d^hr^ Th . d , g^y,krahUmyam. As 
matical difficulty ot tne _ Konow in 

Bnmell's statement „ .to hy other 

^«r*:/::rghf tirable to pomt out that 

rS iXe hefn -ed ^sS— - 

20 
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VERSES RELATIJ^G TO GIFTS OF LAND 


Some more Verses relating to Gifts of Land 

On p* 249 ff. of the Journal for 1912 Mr. Pargiter has 
(juoted from inscriptions a number of verses prod aim in g 
the merit of making gifts of land or denouncing the sin 
of conhscating them. These verses are often said to 
occur in the Malichhharata, but several of them are not 
found there, though they occur with certain modifications 
in some of the Puranas. In a copperplate inscription 
recently discovered by me, along with the two usual 
verses beginning with sva-doMam and hyJmbhiJi mmtioneA 
by Mr. Pargiter, occur two vex\ses, not met with in any 
other record so far as I know, which are found in the 
Mahdbhdrata. The plates refer themselves to the reign 
of the Gahga king Madhavavarman, and record a grant 
<3f land by him to a Buddhist named Buddhasatva. The 
date of the plates is supposed to l)e about a.d. 400. 
The said verses, which occur in a modified form in the 
Udydgcvpctrm, 35,- run thus : — 

Ksudra-pasvanrte pahca dasa hanti gavanrte, 
satam asvanrite hanti sahasraiii piirusanrte. 

Hanti jatan a-jataiiis ca suvarnriasyanrte prabhoh, 
sarvaiii bhumyanrte hanti ma sma bhum\^anrtam vadet. 

In the Malidbhdrata tlie first pada of the first verse 
and the second pada of the second read panca pasvanfU 
hanti and hirmiyartke 'nrtam vadan, and tlie second 
verse ends with vadeJp instead of vadet. 

The first verse is also found, though with, certain 
modifications, in the Rdmdya/naj^ where it runs : — 

8atam asvanrte hanti sahasraiii tu gavanrte, 
atmanaiix sva-ianam hanti purii^ah puriisanrte. 

As another curiosity in this line I may mention a verse 

^ See M^^sore Archaeological Report for 1910, paras. 47-50. 

2 [Calcutta text, § 34, verses 1215-6 ; Kumbakoiiam text, § 35, 
verses 44~5 . — Ed.] 
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cited from the Anargharaghava, a drama by Murari, in 
a comparatively modern inscription dated A.D. 1521 which 
lias been lately examined : ^ the verse runs thus ; — 
Madhu-Kaitabha-dana%’endra-medali- 
plava-visramisam eva mediniyam ; 
adhivasya yadi svakair yasobhis 
chiram enam upabhunjate narendralj- 

E. Narasimhachar. 


Version of the Brhatkatha 

•e are well aware of the 
of the Pai&ci Brhatkatha of 
•a and Somadeva in the 
Another Sanskrit version, styled 
an author of the name 
has recently been published in Paris 
■' i. On page 147 of his JSssai sur 
Guvwlhya et la Brhathatha the Professor has expressed 
the opinion that this version was composed at some time 
in or about the eighth and ninth centuries. 

In a copperplate inscription, recently discovered by me, 
of the Gahga king Durvinita, which probably belongs 
to the first half of the sixth century,” the following 
epithets are applied to the king: — 

Sabdavatara - karena devabharati - nibaddha - Vadda - 
kathena Kiratarjuniye paiicada^a - sarga - tika - karena 

Durvinita-namadheyena. 

From this we learn that Dui'vinita was the author of 
three w'orks, namely, a Sabdavatara, a Sanskrit version 
of the Pai^ci Vaddakatha or Brhatkatha, and a com- 
mentary on the 15th sarga of the Kiratarjuniya. That 
he was the author of the third work had long been 


An old Sanskrit 
Students of Sanskrit literatur 
two Sanskrit versions 
Gunadhya written by Ksemendr 
eleventh century A.D. 
Brhatkatha-sLdha-samgraha, by 
of Buddhasvamin 
by Professor F. LacOte. 
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known, ^ but liis authorship of the other two 'works is 
learnt for the first time from this record. This reference 
to a Sanskrit version of the Brhatkatha, written centuries 
before the three other versions referred to above, is an 
interesting item of information for students of Sanskrit 
literature. 

This inscription also enables us to interpret correctly 
an expression occurring in the Hebbur plates - which has 
been misunderstood. It runs thus : — 

Sabdavatara-kara {for -kard) devabharati-nibaddha- 
Brhatvathah {for -Brhatkathah). 

Comparing this with the extract given above, "we see 
that two of the same epithets of Durvinita are given 
here in the nominative case instead of the instrumental. 
It has been supposed that the expression meant that 
Durvinita had Pujyapada, the Jaina author of the Sabda- 
vatara, for his teacher or preceptor.^ But in the light 
of the extract from the present inscription it is plain 
that Durvinita himself was the author of a oabdavatara, 
as also of a Sanskrit version of the Brhatkatha, so that 
there is no ground for connecting Pujyapada with 
Durvinita and making him his contemporary. It is true 
that an inscription of A.D. 1530 mentions Pujyapada as 
the author of a Nydsa on Panini named ^^abdavatara,*^ 
but the expression quoted above makes no manner of 
reference to him. The earliest inscription, as far as 
I know, that refers to Pujyapada, is one at Lakshmeshwar, 
dated Saka 651 (a.D. 729-30), of the time of the Cbalukya 
king Vijayaditya.^ 

R. Narasimhachae. 

^ This Journal for 1911, p. 187. 

- Epigraphia Camatica, xii, Tumkur 23. 

^ Ibid., Introduction, p. 2. 

^ Epi, Car, , viii, Nagar 46. 

^ Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, p, 373 ; Indian Antiqmry, 
vol, vxi, p. 112. 
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The Brhatkatha in Markanbeya 
The Vizagapatam edition of Markandeya's Prakrit 
Graininar contains much that is interesting. Not the 
least important passage in it is the 9th siitra of the 
section dealing with Kekaya-paisacikL It is here stated 
that kvaeit takes the form kupcwi, wd as an example 
says '' BrJuttkathayam — ' Impaci pisdlam ' , Markandeya 
appears to have lived in the middle of the seventeenth 
century (Pischeh Pr, Or., | 40). If the printed text is 
correct, we therefore gather from the shtra that it was 
possible to quote from the Brhatkatha in the seventeenth 
century, and that that WBrk was composed in what 
Markandeya called ‘‘ Kekaya-paisaciki ’ ; In other words, 
£iCCording to Markandeya, the Brhatkatha was composed 
in a dialect belonging to the extreme north-west of India, 
and MSS. of it were probably in existence 260 years ago. 

Camberley. ^* 

Fehrziar^ 191S. 


The Pronunciation of Pbaeeit Palatals 
Tlie true pronunciation of the palatal mutes in Magadhi 
Prakrit has raised difficulties in the minds of several 
writers on the subject.^ Vararuci (xi, 5) says, cavargasya 
aiKisiatd tathoccdi^anah, wdiich Bhamaha interprets as 
meaning that c, ch, p jh, and n are so pronounced as to be 
clear (cavargo yathd spastas tathvccdrano bhavati). Lassen 
(p. 397) suggests that instead of spastatd we should read 
aspastatd, i.e. ''unclear” instead of "clear”. Cowell (p. 179) 
suggests asprstatd, "with a very slight contact of the 
tongue with the roof of the mouth.” Kramadisvara 
(Lassen, 393) seems to say that y, p, and the cavarga, 
when forming part of a compound consonant, are lightly 
pronounced {yapacavargayuktd mandguccdrydli), hut the 
text is very doubtful. Another text in my possession 
gives mkwctrgayukM, etc., which is no plainer. 

^ Of. Hoerak, OjL Or. S; BasBel, iV. § 217. 
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Whatever the exact meaning ot these surras 
is clear that they indicate that c, ch. j. jh, and «■ » 

pronounced in Magadhi as in Standard Prakrii. m 
Standard Prakrit was Maharastri,andthm-efore tliese let ei s 
were not pronounced in that dialect as in Magadhi. 

So far Vararuci and Kramadisvara. Hemaeandra, 
Trivikrama, and Simharaja give us no help, but the edition 
of Markandeya lately published in Yizagapatam has some 
remarkable sutras that bear on the subject, in xii, 
(dealing with Magadhi) he says cajayor yah syat, 

i.e. y is prefixed to c and j, as in yciram (or yc%kma), ycia 
(? yjm), i.e. dram, (?) jaya. This has ah-eady been noted 
by Hoernle and by Pischel, loc. cit. Again (xii, 32), he say^-s 
that the Sr. dtthadi (ti^thati) becomes sdntadi (?mfhad%) 
ill Mg., wliich again (xiii, 3) becomes ydkidi in Sakari, a 
debased form of Mg. Again, taking us to the. North-West, 
he tells us (xviii, 2) that in the Vraeada Apabhraiiisa spoken 
in Sindh twjor upari yo bluwet, i.e. y is prefixed to c and j, 
as in ycalai (calati), yjalai (jvalati). Finally (xx^ 4), in 
^aurasena-pai&ciki, which is a variety of the Kekaya- 
pai^aeiki, of the extreme North-West, cavargasyo ’parimd 
yah, or y is prefixed to the letters of the cavarga, i.e. only' 
to c, ch, and A, as the language does not possess sonant 
mutes. Thus, ychale for eJudam, laycchane iov lahmnafn., 
payocM for paham? I presume that the name means 
“the Pai^aci spoken by the Pi^acas of Surasena , i.e. of 
the present North-Eastern Rajputana. The connexion 
between the dialects of the North-West Frontier and 
of the East has often been pointed out,® and here it is 
sufficient to say that Markandeya considered that, 
besides the Standard Prakrit pronunciation of the 
palatals, these letters had another .sound, not only in 

^ It will be seen here that, while the dialect is based on Ivaikeya- 
paijiaeiki, in Saurasena =:pai4acikl, as in M%adhl Prakrit, the nominative 
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o£ wliich is closely connected witli Rajastliani, both c and 
ch are commonly pronounced as s. Thus, Marwari tiaUu 
for cakki, a millstone, sds for chick, buttermilk ; (luiaraU 
nso for aco, high, irasyd for puchyd, asked. Moreover in 
North Gujarat j and jh are pronounced as 0 , as in sad for 
'lliMd, a tree. This -s and this 0 are often pronounced as 
fs and (h respectively, as in the word l^arotav foi 
Zhrotar, the name of the tract in which this pronimciation 

prevails • i 

In Marathi (omitting borrowed words, including 

'ratsamas, and a few other special cases) c is pronounced 
fs, eh as s, and j and jh as ds, except before palatal vowels, 
in which case they are pronounced as in the Ganges Valley. 
The .s-sound of ch is .said by Joshi {M.Gr., p. 115) to be 
merely a substitute for fsh, which was found difficult to 
pronounce. 

Sindhi usually pronounces the palatals as in the Gauges 
Valley, but also strengthens j, as in jaP‘-, a Jatt, pro- 
nounced something like There is no corresponding 

strengthened .sound of e, as the_language deals in this way 
only with sonant letters (g,j, d, and b). 

Finally, in Kashmiri, which has no sonant aspirates, 
there are two complete sets, both in general u,se — 
e, ch, j, n, and U, fjh, s, n. 

The net result is that in Marathi, unless affected by 
a neighbouring palatal vowel, c, ch, j, and jh are not 
pronounced as palatals, but as dento-palatals, and that 
this latter pronunciation persists, with slight variations, 
as we go north through Gujarat and Rajputana, till we 
reach the Ganges Valley, where we meet another set of 
palatals, sounding like the English eh and j, but never- 
theless more dental. Now, Marathi is the direct descendant 
of Maharastri Prakrit, and therefore it is at least probable 

> In JRAS. 1902, 47, 1 su^ested that this jj might be desceudefl 
from the Vracada yjy and this is not inconsistent with th^ present 
remarks. 
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that the palatals in Maharastri, or Standard. Prakrit were 
also pronoiiiiced as dento-palatals. 

This is borne out b\: the Greek transcriptions of old 
Indian words. Waekernagel, loc. cit., points out that 
c was represented by a, aa, rf, or and j by ^ or Bi, 
Tims— 

SdvSpoKVTTTo^i = Candragnpta-. 
ndoraaXoi, ov UatdXat = Pancala-. 
r^dvSavop = candaiia-. 

Tuicrdvr}^ == Castana-. 

= Ujjayini or (Prakrit) UjjenL 
Aiufiovva = Yamnna or (Prakrit) Jainiina. 

If we cojisider these in the light of the foregoing 
remarks, we find the same two sets of palatals. There 
is the pure palatal >set, in which the Ganges Valley c is 
represented by rt, and j is represented by Bt, and there 
is the dento-palatal set, in which U is represented by 
cr, crcr, or rf, and s or ch by 

Markancleyas method of writing the pure palatals is 
curiously emphasized by the method formerlj^ adopted 
for writing palatals and dento-palatals in Kashmiri. In 
the modern system of spelling, invented by I^vara Kaula 
towards the end of the last century, the dento-palatals 
are represented by diacritical dots placed under the signs 
for the corresponding true palatal sounds. Thus — 

^ c€c ^ eha ^ ^ fia 

^ tsa Mia ^ m ^ iia 

But before his time, writers either made no distinction 
between the two sets, or else suffixed a to the palatals. 
Thus— 

^ or ^ ca, W or m eha, ^ or ^ ja, ^ or ^ na ; 
but only 

'=31 for Ml, 15 for Uha, W for za, W for na. 

This is in remarkable agreement with Markandeya's 
system, the only difference being that instead of suffixing. 
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he prefixed, the y. But this prefixed y can have been 
nothing more than a diacritical mark to indicate the tiut^ 
palataf pronunciation, for it is impossible to imagine tln^ 
literatim pronunciation of the compound letter yea when 
initial, as it often was. 

It appears to me, therefore, that we can gatliei fioni 
the remarks of the Prakrit grammarians quoted that in 
Standard Maharastri Prakrit and in Sauraseni (wliicli 
in this respect followed Maharastri) the palatals weio 
probably pronounced as dento-palatals, as in modern 
Marathi, but that in Magadhi they were pronounced 
clearly as true palatals. This distinction has persisted 
to the present day, except that in the north of the 
Sauraseni tract the pronunciation of the closely i elated 
Magadhi and of Saurasena-paisaeiki has ousted the pro- 
nunciation of South Surasena and of Maharastra. 

Finally, it will be observed that the main conclusions 
arrived at in this note only carry further the observation 
of Dr. Hoernle {GcL Or, 7 ft*,) that the palatals of the 
Eastern Indo-Aryan vernaculars are more distinctly and 
truly palatal than those of the West and South, a fact 
which seems to have been noticed already by the Prakrit 
grammarians q ^ Grierson. 

Camberley. 

February ^2, MS, 

Vhsakapi and Hanumant 

In this Journal for 1911, p. 80:^ I drew attention to 
two fables which throw some light on the problem of 
Vrsakapi in Pigv. x, 86, and pointed out (1) that they 
connect Vrsakapi and Hanumant (this is the full Sanskrit 
base) with the Eiver Godavari ; (2) that Hanumant 
admittedly and Vrsakapi impliedly belonged to the 
Dekhan; and (3) that the second fable ^ suggests there 

^ Hanumant’s birth, according to the second fable, is also narrated 
in HanTUdyaya (Bomb. ed. ), Kisk-k. 8--20, 29, 30 ; u.nd alluded to in 
id., 18, and 67, 31. 
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was some comiexion between them. The second fable 
really goes further tliaii that, and implies tliat they were 
one and the same personage, inasmuch as it says that 
a tirtha on tlie Godavari was called Vrsakapi because 
Hanumant made use of it. The fable tlierefore implies 
that Vrsakapi == Hanumant. Can this be true ? If it is, 
it can apparently be only a question of etymology. 

Vrsakapi, though treated as one noun, really consists 
of two words, vrm hapih, which mean ''male monkey”, 
and, if he belonged to the Dekhan, would presumably 
be a Sanskrit translation of two Dravidian words. 
Hanumant or Hanumant (for both forms are used) is 
admittedly the name ot* a Dravidian personage and would 
presumablj' be the Sanskritized form of a Dravidian 
name. Its appearance as a Sanskrit word meaning 

possessing jaws ” ^ does not prove it is really Sanskrit, 
but may be due to folk etymology, as might be expected 
if a Dravidian word were naturalised in Sanskrit. 

In the Rdmdyana Hanumant and tlie other monkeys 
are clearly assigned to a country, which was some distance 
south-westward of the Godaviiri, and whicli lay in the 
south of the Kanarese-speaking region or in tlie north- 
west of the Tamil -speaking region. Hence it is these 
two languages that should supply a clue, if tlie question 
is one of etymology. 

Vrml, " male,” corresponds to the general Dravidian 
word d/j, "male,” found in Kanarese, Tamil, and Malayalam. 
Telugu seems to have lost it and employs the words ondga 
and 2 '^otu, An is prefixed to the word it qualifies. 

There are, common to tliese four languages, only two 
words wliicli may mean hqji, " monkey,” namely, kuraiign 
^ndonandi. Now hurangw means "monkey” in Tamil 
only, and kumuga means " deer, antelope ” in the three 
other languages. The latter appears to be the original 

^ It is explained b^' ii fable to mean ** having the left jaw broken^’ 
(id., 66, 24). . ... 
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meaning, Ijeeanse Malayalam shows tlie two loniis. 
kiircmga, (mAhtiranmi, ^’monkey.” The change 

of meaning seems exemplified by the Sanskrit Avord 
mhhd-mrga. The word mandi means in Tamil ‘•inonkej?''’ 
in general, but now more particularly ‘hx female monkey”, 
especially of two kinds ; in Malayalam tht^ '' black-faced 
monkey”; but in.Kanarese ‘'persons, people”; and in 
'^reliigu “persons”, with a limited use in combination onl}" 
with other wordsd It has been pointed out that it is 
to Kanarese or Tamil we must look if tliere is an 
etymological solution. Now, Kanarese does not apparently 
possess a word that is ancient with the meaning 
“monkey”, because “monkey” in it (and also Telugu) 
is koti and timma, two words peculiar to them, witli no 
corresponding forms in Tamil and Malayalam ; but Tamil 
has the ancient ^Yord mandi with the meaning “monkey”. 
Hence mandi would seem to be the oldest Dravidiaii 
equivalent of kapi? 

If these suggestions be tenable, dn-mandi would be the 
Dravidiaii term corresponding to VrmJca^yk ^iid Vrmkapi 
would be the Sanskrit translation of it. It is for 
Dravidian scholars to decide.^ 

Now, dn-mandi when Sanskritissed might well appear 
as Hamimant The Aiyans w^hen borrowing Dravidian 
names appear to have sometimes kept an initial short 

1 This strange difference in meaning is not noticed by Caldwell, and 
is worth investigation, and it may perhaps have Ksome relation to the 
description of the forest tribas as monkeys in the JRdmdyana. There 
is a closel}" similar w^ord meaning flock, herd ” in Dzuvidian, Tel. 
manda, Kan. mandey onmdi, Tam. mandti (but not in Malayalam), and 
it is a question whether the two sets of W’-ords are allied or not. 

- Caldwell says that Tamil is ** in many respects the representative 
language of the family”, and “contains the largest portion and the 
r-iehest variet}' of indubitably ancient forms ’’ : Dravidian Grammar, 
Introd., pp. 1, 9. 

I have consulted Mr. Wickremasinghe about these Dravidian words, 
and, while he naturally reserves his opinion on such difficult points, 
he yet perceives at present no material prima facie objection to my 
suggestions. Hence I have ventured to put them forward. 
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appears first, I believe, in the popular Sanskrit literature) 
a euphonic '?t would have been inserted and the d 
shortened in consequence, the final part inandi assimilated 
to the Sanskrit terniination and then li prefixed 

and n changed to n (which are often interchanged in the 
Aryan and Dravidian vernaculars) — all these modifications 
being influenced by folk etymology, so as to naturalise 
the name as far as possible. Indian folk etymology 
shows stranger modifications and assiinilations than 
these, e.g., Turamaya = Ptolemy, Asphujit = Aplirodite, 
Milinda = Menander, kemadruma = Greek chrematismos, 
and tcmJmkxf == Gr. toxotes. 

If this equation, Vrsakapi = dn-mmidl = Hanumant, 
be true,'^ it substantiates the suggestions that were put 

^ I would suggest that an example appears in the names Iluiimha 
(a Raksasa killed by Bhima} and Hldimhd (his sister) ; MBh. i, 152, 
5927 tf. , and 152, 5962 ff. Tliese are not Sanskrit and are presumably 
non-Aryan names Sanskritized. Tamil has the words idirmhu (and 
idimhu), *Miaughtiness, audacity, oppression'"; iditmhti, pride”; 
idnmfjar, “ haughty persons ” ; imd idmuhi, “ haughty woman.” Alaki- 
yalam has idarinn, “ oppression,” and Telugu idumv, ‘‘ trouble, 
hardship.” These words are thoroughly at home in Dravidian, and 
appear to be derived from a root idi (found in all four langiiages), 
^‘to pound, crush, shatter,” whence follow- the ideas of “oppression” 
and “ high-handedness”. Ilidimba therefore seems to be Dravidian 
with li prefixed, and to mean “ shatterer ” or “haughty”. These 
names return from Sanskrit to Tamil literature as Idtimha-7i.{iihemg the 
masG. termination) and Idimibu with the probably original n restored. 
The same word, with the initial vow-el dropped, appears pi'obably in 
the name Dimhha + hi, slightly modified by folk etymology : MBh. ii, 
21, 886 ; Hariv. 295, 15404. Tamil has no h. 

- Tamil has borrowed from Sanskrit hami as mm and ana, and 
Jlanamani as Animicmda-n. When borrowing true Sanskrit words 
ending in the suffix -mmit it adopted them, not in that shape, but in 
their nom. form -man ; thus, srlmarU as mSmimant as anjumdn, 

mtimant as rndimcln. But ETanumant appears as Annmanda-n and not 
Anumd'u. Was this due to a reminiscence that the final mant was not 
really a suffix ? 

® Such expressions in the hymn as harito mrgah {verse 3) and puimgho 
7nrgah{veirse 22} can be understood in their natural meaning, and I suggest 
that the commentators have sought to cloak Vi^kapi’s true nature. 



Inscription on a Painting at Tarishlak 

M. Stein found at Tarishlak a large stucco image 
idha seated on a large stucco cushion. The front 
^ the cushion is decorated with a painting, displaying 
middle an earthen pot containing a loins and other 
s and oil either side of the pot three figures kneeling 
erential attitude, those on the right being women 
lose on the left men apparently. It is in the Britis i 
im, and is numbered “ Tarishlak 009 ”. Above the 
3 runs an inscription in one line. It was given to 
and this short note of it is published at 
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is in Sanskrit, but the Sanskrit is of poor quality. It 
runs thus : — 

[Pajiidya-subhi-suryalatbais ^ =ca dhatvai “ 
ta sthiramati ® nava~citritau yam ^ 
siibhena tena sugatatva-labhi 

sarve ea satva"" siva-dharma-dhatau. 

The meaning is fairly patent, though only the last two 
padas are quite clear : 

'"With the (pigment-) juices obtained from [pa}ndya,^ 
and the suryalatd^ this new painting then is 
enduring (or pleasing). By this (lit. that) splendid 
(painting) he (the painter) gains blessedness, and all beings 
(gain blessedness) in the principle of the auspicious Law.’’ 

There appears to be a humorous play on the word 
which means “juice, secretion”, and possibly also 
“coloured earth”, in the first pada, and the “principle” 
of the Law in the last pada. The painter attains to 
sugata~tva by using the former clhdtus, wdiile all other 
beings attain it by observing the latter dhatu. “ Essence ” 
is perhaps the best English equivalent for dMtio in these 
two meanings. Pabgiter. 


The “'Authenticity” of the Rtusamhaba 

In the last volume of this Journal,*^ Mr. A. B. Keith 
criticises myarticle on the authenticity of the Rtuscmhhdra.'^^ 
His remarks compel me to deal with the subject once more. 

Mr. Keith first discusses the evidence based on the 

Read probably nHryalaiaU. - Meant- probably for dhdtuhhih. 

This may be understood in three tat stkiram mti^ OTtatstUra- 

yati (which are equivalent), or fat-stlio ramati. 

^ Read eifrifo "yaih ; but this should be neuter. ® Read aattvah. 

Pdmlya (if this be the word) may be an abstract noun from <paMn, 
“ creamy whiteness ” (which is the ground-colour of the painting) ; but 
pdndu also means two plants. 

Suhhi may = siihlia, which means goroca^id (yellow)”, and also the 
‘ ‘ plant priyangit ”, 

* Buryalatd is the name of two plants. 

9 For 1912, pp. 1066-70. ZUMG., vol Ixvi, pp. 275-82. 
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Chinese MS. But that gives a wrong appearance to the 
importance that I attributed myself to this arguinoiit. 
I said expressly that this argument and tliat derived 
from the quotation of Mallinatha are not strong enough 
by themselves to prove the theme, and that they serve 
only to strengthen the evidence afforded by tlie treatment 
of the Alamkaras. In any case, Mr. Keith makes short 
work with it by remarking that it is too preposterous 
to need refutation With respect to this peculiar method 
of refutation, I should like to observe that, if the Rhisam- 
hard were a genuine work of the great Kalidasa, it is not 
apparent to me why people of Nepal at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century a.d. should have forgotten the 
fourth Kavya of the poet. But, I repeat, that evidence 
is only a subordinate one. 

My inference from Mallinatha’s remark in his com- 
mentary on Sisupalavadha, xiii, 24 : Kdlidasatraya- 
saTfbjivmymh, is dispatched by Mr. Keith in section 2 by 
saying, '' Kaliddsatrayasamjwini means a commentary 
on three (works) of Kalidasa, not on ' the three \ ” 
I should like to mention in defence that I nowhere said 
that Kdliddsatraya must mean the three ’’ ; otherwise 
I would not have added, Mallinatha seeons to know only 
three Kavyas of Kalidasa. It is, on the other hand, 
wrong to suppose Kdliddsatraya means only “ some three 
of Kalidasa s works ; as nobody would maintain that 
lokatraya denotes, not “the three worlds”, but “any 
three worlds ”, or, again, vedatraya denotes, not “ the three 
Vedas (Rg-, Sama-, and Yaj ur- Veda) ”, but “any three 
Vedas ”, and so forth. Thus it may be granted that 
Kdliddsatraya means here probably “the three (Kavyas) 
of Kalidasa Still stronger is the evidence of verse 4 
in the beginning ■ of Mallinatha s commentary on the 
Eaghuvaiiisa. Here it is said : 

Mallinathakavih so mandatmanujighrksaya 1 
vyacaste Kaiidaayam kavyatrayam anakulam II 
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The impartial reader can translate this verse only as 
follows : '' That poet Mallinatha, intending to be of help 
to the dull-witted ones, explains the three lucid Kavyas 
of KiUiclasa!' 

Apart from that, it is remarkable that Mallinatha, the 
great commentator of Kalidasa, if he did look upon the 
Rkbsamhara as a genuine work of the poet, should have 
left just that one Kavya uncommented. One cannot very 
well urge in reply that he did not live to finish com- 
menting on Kalidasa's works. It follows from the quotation 
from the that his activity as the com- 

mentator of the greatest poet belongs to an earlier period 
of Ids life. Even the fact that the text of the 
is comparatively easy cannot be adduced as a counter- 
argument, as also the easiest texts do not escape the hand of 
the commentator, and matters grammatical, rhetorical, and 
the like which call forth comment, Mallinatha could find 
in the Rtusamhdra as well as in the Meghadiita, Kiiindra- 
sambhava, and Raghtcvaohsa. Besides, the Mtusamhdra 
was later on commented, e.g. by Manirama. It may be 
added that the oldest known commentator of Kalidasa, 
Vallabhadeva, who belongs to the tenth centuiy a.d./ 
also wrote only three commentaries to Kalidasa, viz., 
to the hfeghadutcty the K-umdrasambhava, and the 
Raghuvarkm, 

Here I add further tliat in works of the Alaihkara 
writers and in the anthologies which contain many 
quotations both from the three Kavyas and the three 
dramas of Kalidasa, there is, with one exception,^ no 
instance of verses from the Rtusamhdra being quoted 
with the name of Kalidasa, although that poem is very 

^ See Professor Hulbzsch in his preface to the Meghadiita, p. ix. 

2 Viz. in Vallabhadeva’s Siihlidsitduali, Nog. 1674 ; 1678 ( = Kfc. vi, 16 ; 
19). See Dr. F. W. Thomas in his book Kamiidmvacambmmiiccaya : 
A Sanskrit Anthology of Verses, ed. with introduction and notes 
by F. W- Thomas. Calcutta, 1912 (Bibl. Ind., K.S., No. 1309), 
pp. 30 seqq. 

^EAS, 1913. ' 27 
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appropriate just for anthologies. And tlie before-mentioned 
Vallabhadeva refers ^ in his comnientaries often to the 
three genuine Kavyas, but never to the RtiisamhCira, 

In my article I have proved a long row of repetitions 
of the same idea and the same words as peculiar to the 
RtiisamharcL Mr. Keith quotes a couple of instances 
where the same word is used several times in the 
Meghacltda. That does not in the least upset my assertion 
that repetitions, i.e., not repetitions in general, but of 
the particular kind that are found in the Rttosarhhdra, 
are not to be met with in the Meghacltda or in other 
works of Kalidasa. Thus e.g., when sahctsva occurs in 
V. 94,- and once more eight verses later, in v. 102 sahcde^ 
or again when gadhopagiidham occurs in v. 94 and once 
more five verses later in v. 99 gadhataptena, and six verses, 
later in v. 105 gddhosmdbhih — these instances are not of the 
same kind as in the Rhisamlidra, where in the first Sarga 
the root tap is repeated in the verses 10,^ 11, 13, 15, 17, 
18, 20, 22, 27 ; or hlms in iii, 7, 11, 18, 20, 21 ; iv, 8, 9, 13 ; 
V, 8 (twice), 15. My illustrations do not by any means 
exhaust the possible number of such cases. The following 
may further serve to illustrate the limited stock of words 
and thoughts of the author of the poem : The idea ma%o 
hccrati is worn threadbare in the lines ii, 4, 8, 19, 26 ; 
iv, 9 ; vi, 23, 24. This idea, too, is very similar to that 
of samutmhatvam prakaroti cetasali, found with slight 
variations in ii, 9, 16; iii, 5, 11, 14, 15. The verses i, 
13, 18 end with the same refrain : tcde nisldati 
(13, pham maynrasya tale nisidati ; 18, phandta- 
pattrasya tale nisldcdi).^ I am fully aware that Indian 
poets sometimes take delight in twisting about one phrase 


^ See Professor Hultzsch, loc. cit., p. x seq. 

2 In Professor Hulfczsch’s edition. 

In V, 10, pracawlmurydtapatapiia; v, 11, pracamlatapatdpiid ; v, 20, 
Burpdtapatdpitak. 

Cf. alsoi, 2^^* V, 2^. i, 7^; vi, 13 
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or turning one thought round and round, giving ever new 
pictures, but I look upon the attempts of the author of 
the Mtusariihdra as sheer dilettantism, and the ideas 
above mentioned are, I tliink, too trivial to be worth 
variation. Repetitions of that kind are not found in the 
Meghaduta} 

Considering such facts I wrote that with regard to 
poetic merits tlie Rtnsamhdra cannot be compared with 
the Meghadwta or any other Kavya of Kalidasa. Against 
this statement Mr. Keith quotes Professor Macdoneirs- 
words (which appear to be based on the words of 
Professor Leopold v. Schroeder in Indiens Literatur 
nnd Chdhir in historischer Entivicldung. Ein CyJdus 
von fihnfzig Vorlesungen. Leipzig, 1887 ; p. 555) : 
‘^Perhaps no other work of Kalidasa’s manifests so 
strikingly the poet’s deep sympathy with Nature, his 
keen powers of observation, and his skill in depicting 
an Indian landscape in vivid colours.” I must confess, 
I cannot find anything of that kind in the RHisarhhdra. 
The greater half of that Kavya is stuffed with erotic 
verses of the cheapest type.^ And, on the other hand, 
anyone who knows Kalidasa’s genuine works will concede 
that there are really fine pictures of landscape, not in 
the Rtusamhdraj but rather in the Meghadnta^ in the 
verses in which the poet describes the way the cloud is 
to travel, or in the first Sarga of the Kxmidrasamhhavcu 
the greater part of which is devoted to the description of 
the Himalaya Mountains. But these are only two instances. 
And it is quite incorrect to say, as Mr. Keith does, that 


1 At the end of section 4 Mr. Keith himself admits ‘‘that thej 
in the Meghaduta seems more artistic than in the Mmarhhdra ’’ 

2 A Hiltory of Sanskrit Literature, by Arthur A. Macdonell 

1905, p. 337. ^ 

3 i, 3-10, 12, 28 ; ii, 2, 10-12, 18-22, 24, 25 ; ^ ni, 9, 19, 

iv, 2-7, 11-17; v, 3-16; vi, 1, 4-13,'. 15, ,16, 18., 21, 26,^ 
list omits all verses which contain e.g. merely an Upama 
nature. • . 
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the reputation of the Utiosammra vw.og vv. ... 
qualities of style and poetic conception The descriptions 
oi the Etusamhara, in style and manner compared wth 
that of the Meghaduta, etc., are, so to speak, on y a 

stammering. ^ ^ . 

In the fifth section Mr. Keith briefly criticises my 

argument based on the use of the Alanficilras. He 

says that this argument is “ frankly weak ,Hor, with 

respect to the use of the ^abdalamkaras, the two poems 
a^ree substantially in the employment of Yamaha and 
Anuprasa. So I said too. From the treatment of those 
figures we can gather nothing, since the Yamaka and 
Anuprasa, together with the three Arthalamkaras, Upama, 
Rupaka, and Dipaka, are the oldest figures of peech. as 
I have shown on a previous occasion.^ So nobody will 
be astonished to find these Alamkaras in the Rtusamhara 
as well as in the genuine works of Kalidasa. On the 
other hand, it may be said that just the older poets take 
delight in using those two iSabdalamkaras. In opening 
Valmiki’s Baondyana, I find in v, 3, 1, sa lambahkharc 
lannhe lambatodayasariinihhe ; in v, 3, 3, stlgaropam 
anirghosam sagardnilasevitam ; in v, 3, 4, mpu^abala- 
samim 9 tmi ; etc., etc. In A^vaghosa’s Biiddhacarita, there 
are plenty of instances on every page. 

Mr. Keith’s manner of dealing with the Arthantaranydsa 
is indeed peculiar. With regard to the fact that this 
figure is to be found in the Meghaduta (and in the other 
works of Kalidasa) so often, and in the Rtusamhara not 
on one single occasion, Mr. Keith remarks : “ the Arthan- 
taranyasa is a figure admirably adapted for the latter 
Fthe Meohaduta^ with its constant contrast between 


Mi A ■■ 
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the lot of the Yaksa and his former happiness and the 
misery of the Yaksa and the happy fate of the cloud.” 
What the Arthantaranyasa^ has to do with the description 
of a contrast, is incomprehensible to me. There are 
numberless instances in Sanskrit literature where the 
figure is employed in mere descriptions. To mention 
only a few e.Yamples : In the SimpalavadJia, according 
to Mallinatha, the figure is used in the sixth canto 
(rtuvarmna) in the verses 43 and 4.5. In the eighth 
Sarga, which contains pure descriptions and bears the 
title jalaJcnda, in the verses 7, 10, 12, 18, 20, 22, 28, 4,5, 
54, 65, 57, 58, 60, 69 the Alamkara occurs. And iu the 
ninth Sarga {pradomvarnana) the Arthantaranj^asa is 
employed in the verses 5, 6, 12, 16, 23, 29, 33, 43, 57, 
68. In the Kirdtdrjunlya one finds the same thing. 
And in genuine works of Kalidasa, in the RagJmvamsa , in 
the Kumdrasambhavct, in the numerous passages in which 
the figure is employed by the author, there is not the 
slightest trace of the alleged connexion between the 
Arthantaranyasa and “ contrast Mi'. Keith is of 
opinion that the figure is far less appropriate in 
the Rtusamhdra which lacks any such motive [as the 
Meg}mdTitaY\ and therefore gives no occasion for the 
use of the figure. But then, again, how often the poet 
describes just such separations from the beloved (see i, 10 ; 
ii, 12, 19, 22 : iii, 9, 15), Avliich according to Mr. Keith 
supply the appropriate motive in the MegkaclTtta I A later 
poet could, I am sure, easily fit these verses or such as 
i, 6, 9 ; ii, 27 ; v, 6, with an appropriate Arthantaranyasa 
without offending the accepted canon of the Alam- 
karasastra. I would draw attention to the fact that 
also the figure Prativastuparna, though of rarer occiuTence, 
is found in all Kavyas beginning with the Meghaduta 
(v. 77). It is remarkable that both those figures, 

^ About this Alarilkara see Nobel, Beiirdge zur uUeren GucMchie des 
AlamkdraAdBira. pp. 67 seqq. 
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Artliantaranyasa as well as PrativastOpama, are absent 

in the Riiisamliara. _ _ 

Mr. Keith further remarks that I “ ignore ^entirely the 
force of the argument from tlie notices of Vatsabhatti 
He thinks it is quite improbable that the author^ of the 
Mandasor inscription should have “ imitated Kalidasa and 
a work [the Rtmmnhara] attributed to Kalidasa but 
not Kalidasa’s Ido not see the slightest reason why 
Vatsabhatti should not have copied from works of difterent 
authors. Perhaps also other passages in that inscription 
have their original in a Kavya of still another poet. Even 
Professor Biihler who wrote about the matter in Die 
indischen loisekriften und cZos Alter der ^nd^schen 
Kunstpoesie, p. 71, did not draw from those facts the 
conclusion which Mr. Keith wants to draw. In his 
Appendix to the Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library, p. 28, No. 217, Mr. Keith says: ‘ [Ihe 
Rtusamhara] is probably a work of Kalidasa . . . 
because it is copied in the inscription of a.d. 472 at 
Mandasor . . . which also copies the Meghadtda, and 
we can hardly assume an anonymous mahakavi. This 
day, it is true, the author of the Rtusdnih&TQ is unknown 
to us ; but in the days of Vatsabhatti (a.h. 472) the poem 
was not, to be sure, an anonymous one. In the same 
connexion, Mr. Keith opposes to me Professor Kielliorn s 
judgment who '' unhesitatingly treats the RtusdriliArd as 
a woi’k of Kalidasa”. Now, Professor Kielhorn had nevei 
turned his attention specitically to the question of the 
authorship of the Rtusamhara. And the only reference 
he makes to that work is the one which has been quoted 
by me : “ Das Resultat ist, dass Kalidasa’s Rtvsamhara vor 
dem Jalire 472 n. Chr. verfasst sein muss.” 

Lastly Mr. Keith remarks: “The incorrectness of the 
whole theory can be seen at once if it is I'emembered 
that many great poets [Vergil and Catullus, see Mr. Keith s 
note] have shown marked changes of power and form in the 
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Indian poetry. The works m pursuance ot tlie 

dicta of the 6astra. He inu.st obey the dicta ; otlierwise 
lie is no havi. And how often are we assured that the 
Indian poet wishes to please the “savant” who knows 
the 6astra and the rules of “ good^ poetry In the case 
of the classical writers such a Sastra is wanting. So 
I hold that it is just in his first attempt that the Imvi 
would try to show that he masters the Sa.stra and that he 
is able to fulfil its requirements. The remark of Mr. Keith 
that I concede the neglect of the Kavya rules in the 
KuTtMTOjSOiyhhhUjVci in comparison with the Rughuvci’ih^o^, 
rests purely upon a misunderstanding of my \vords. I said, 
“ entsprache dies wirklich den Tatsachen.” But in point 
of fact I seriously doubt that it is really the case. In 
the KumaTasafnWMVd one meets the same figures as in 
the Raghiovcnma. Prativastupama and Arthantaranyasa 
(not to speak of IJparna, etc.), both to be found in the 
MeghaclMa, but not in the RtusmhMra, are again met 
with in the Kumarasambhava- and Raglmvamsa, and 
further in Kalidasa’s dramas. That the employment of 
the figures in particular cases may be more delicate will 
be readily conceded. 

J. Nobee. 

Bbblin, 

ClIAKLOTTENBUKG. 

i The word havi does not correspond to the English ‘‘poefc’\ The 
authors of the MahahUirata or of the Vedio hymns cannot be called 
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Authenticity of the Rtusamhaea 
I have carefully considered Mr. Nobel’s reply to my 
criticism (above, 1912, pp. 1066-70) of ‘Attack 
(ZDMG. Ixvi, 275-82) on the ascription of the liUisimmara 
to Kalidasa, but I regret I am still convinced that if that 
thesis is ever to be proved it must be by arguments of 
other weight than those adduced by Mr. Nobel. To reply 

briefly to his arguments— 

(1) Mr. Nobel does not know why people in Nepal at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century A.D. sliould have 
forgotten the fourth Kavya of Kalidasa. There are no 
“people” in Nepal in question: there is a conjectural 
restoration of a line written by a scribe in a single MS. 
(2) Mr. Nobel suggests that KaX'idSiSOjtTCiyci in Mallinatha 
probably means the three works of Kalidasa, as To/cafmy a 
means the three worlds. Bnb tray a means only a triad, 
and unless and until there is external evidence for the 
special sense the triad, as in the ease of lokatraya, to 
assert that in this isolated phrase it means the triad is 
wholly unscientific. (3) No possible argument can be drawn 
from the fact that a commentator treats <m]y three works 
to the fact that he did not believe in the authenticity 
of the fourth ; on the other hand, on my interpretation 
of Kaliclascdraya we liave a distinct admission that 
thei’e were other works of Kalidasa’s. Vallabhadevas 
failure to quote the RtvsarnhS/ra is natural, as he did 
not comment on it. (4) In passing, it may be pointed 
out that Mallinatha should not be credited with calling 
Kalidasa’s Kavyas lucid : the commentary gives the 
lucidity {vyacaete-Anakulam). (5) Mr. Nobel, being 
reminded of the obvious fact that repetitions are found 
in the MeghadrUa as freely as in the Rtusayihara, now 
discriminates between the class of repetition. I have said 
that I believe that the Meghaduta is a later and more 
mature work than the RhosaTrihara, but I find absolutely 
no substantial difference between the repetitions in the 
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to Mr. Nobel, in the Meghacluta. This accords excellently 
with niy view of this as the later poem, though in itself 
a solitary figure— and a natural one— would be no proof. 

There is no ground why atsabhatti should not have 
copied from different authors, but when we find that 
he copied Kalidasa in one passage of his short poem, 
and a poem ascribed to him in another, the ratio of 
probability in favour of the ascription being correct 
becomes very high. (9) That Professor Kielhorn believed 
that the RULSCcmhara was Kalidasa’s was Mr. Nobel’s 
view when he wrote his first article, for he then wrote, 
“ Kielhorn zweifelt nicht an der Echtheit, and to saj 
that he never turned his attention to the question of the 
authorship is wholly unjustifiable. Kielhorn was the 
last man to accept an ascription uncritically, and he 
evidently took special pains to elucidate the connexion 
of Vatsabhatti and the RhisamMra because it helped 
4-'u’’n„+„ irallrlasa MOf It is wholly mis- 
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rules is a sign of early date.^ I now gather tliat tiris 
admission was a blunder, but it has been imide, and if 
it is a blunder, tlxen Mr. Nobel holds a totally contrary 
view to tlie late Professor Pischel, with wdxoni personally 
I agree. (12) The Mahahharata is not, we are told, 
a Kavya, But it expressly says that it is,“ and it 
probably knew best. And so witlx the Vedic poets. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


The Birth of Purijravas 

• Dr. Johannes Hertel has recently^ propounded an 
interesting theory of the original cliaracter of the \^edic 
Pururavas. In the Rgveda (x, 95. 18) lie is called Aila, 
which means either son of Ila or son of Ila, though 
the former is perhaps the more natural sense, on the 
assumption that a patronymic is more probable than 
a metronymic. But beyond this nothing is said in the 
Vedic texts of his origin. On the one hand, the 
Malidhliarcda (i, 75. 18 seq.) says that he was brought 
into existence (samapadyata) in Ila, and that she was 
at once his mother and his father, as the report ran. 
On the other hand, the Puranas have a series of variant 
versions^ which reveal Ila or Ila as a being of changing 
sex and as sprung in some way through a sacrifice of 
Manu, desirous of a son. The sacrifice of Manu is of 
course a Vedic tradition ^ borrowed in the Puranas, thougli 

^ See liis conclusion, ZDMG. Ixvi, 279, n. 1, which seems to me 
excellent sense, but fatal to his own case. 

~ See Hopkins, Greek Epic of India, pp. 59, 80. 

3 VOJ. XXV, 153-86. 

^ Kurma, xx, 4 seqq. ; Linga, i, 65. 19 seqq. ; Matsya, xi, 40 seqq. ; 
Padma, v, 8. 75 seqq. ; iv, 1. 5 seqq. ; Brahma, vii, 3 seqq. ; 

Harivamsa, i, 10. 3 seqq. ; Vdyu, Ixxxv, 3 seqq. ; Mdrhandeya, cxi, 
6 seqq. ; Bhagavata, ix, 1. 3 seqq. Gf. Ramayana, vii, 87 seqq. 

® Taitiiriya SarpUtd, i, 7. 1- 3 ; ii, 6. 7. 1-4 ; Brdhmam, i, 1. 4, 4-7 ; 
Kdthalca, xi, 2; Batapatha Brdhmana, i, 8. 1. 
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not ill tli6 ICwvil'hCfj ov JjVtiQd ov in tii6: iiic 

change of sex is not at all a rare topic in Indian 
literature, and is found as early as the legend of 
Bliaiigasvina, in the BctudJuiyd'iici SrciH/ta Sutvu. But 
Hertel infers from the comparison of the versions and 
from the use of IdmimruBa of Ila that there lies beliind 
them an older version of the legend in ■which Ila was, 
as suggested by the Jlfa/iaWiarata, “ ein Zwitter, ein 
vollkommener dySpoyaeo?”; and this sense of liimimrvsa 
he sees in the Liiiga, Matsya (and Padma) Pttraiias, and 
the Ramdyana, though the latter misunderstands its 
meaning, and probably the Puranas were in no better 
case. The Bdmdyana recognizes, however, as father of 
Ila (it has no Ila) not Manu but Prajapati, and this suggests 
that Aila in the Rgveda has really nothing at all to do 
with idd, “ offering,” but is a reference to Ila as the 
father of Pururavas. Finally, Hertel is led to the con- 
clusion, which agrees with that of Benfey/ that we have 
in the case of Ila a relic of the androgynous conception 
of gods which he believed to have existed in Indo- 
Germanic religion, and which he illustrated by the 
relation of the 6akti to the god and the use of names 
like IndranL Hertel compares also the legends of the 
German Loki, who is said to have changed sex,» and he 
finds the same double nature faintly reflected in the 
leo-ends of Prajapati^ and of the birth of Athene and 
as well as in the Germanic Tmsto, 
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How far we are to see in the legends of the Epic 
and the Puranas traces of the double nature of the god 
it is not my purpose to consider in detail the notices are 

the Vedic evidence, Hertel dcBCO^'S m he ^v^h.Us 
of the Yajurveda proof of the tradition of a niale Ila. 

In the Taittirlya Samkita (i, 5. 6. 1) and the rai.raycmi 
(i, 5. 3, 10) we find the verse — 

sdm pasyami praj& aUm ‘idaprajaso mcmavlhA 
sdrvci bhavantib no grheW 

Here in HerteVs view we have Ida. It is true that 
in the Kdthaka (vii, 1) idaprayaso^ occurs/ but that is 
but a mistaken correction, and is not use m e 
Brahmana portion (vii, 8), in which also is read 

and not hahvlh as in the verse portion, winch Heitel 
takes for another sign of later character 

Now, the last point evidently tells against, not for H a . 
In an old ritual verse we expect not sarm/j^ 
bahviA; thus, in the very same section of the Aaihaka 
we find baki-ir me bhavatif, the Tccittirlyah^^ bahvir 

me bhuyasta (i, 5. 6. 1), and the Maitrayam (i, 5. b, ) 
has hahvir bkavata. So in the Asvamsdha (iv, 6) of the 
Kdthaka we have hahvir bkavantlr -upa no gosfMni 
dsuh, and a similar phrase in the Taittirlya Brahmana 
(iii, 7. 4. 15). The use of aarvdli is later, not vice versa. 

Whether idaprajasah or idaprajasah is really the 
Kathahi version we do not know; the two passages 
rest on too few MSS. to allow us to decide, and h is 
not certain from von Schroeder’s silence if he has specially 
recorded the readings of his MSS. in the two passages. 
But Hertel forgets that iddprajas does not necessarily 
mean “ offspring of Ida”, for the simple explanation of it 
is that idd is a shortening for idd. The simplicity of 

> Bohfclingk is blamed for nob noting this form, but he could not do so 
as the KdthaJca was not printed until 1900. 
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this explanatioB commended it to Weher,^ who quoted 
as parallels (Taittiriya, i, 8. 18. 1), g'rlvci- 

daglma (v, 6. 8. 3), se^ictjit (iv, 4i. S. 2), istaJcacit (i, 5. 8. 2), 
2 nihivisad (i, 7. 12. 1), sendnigrdmmiyau (iv, 4. 3. 1), 
amdvdsyodva in, 5. 3. 7), prihivitva (vii, 1. 5. 1), vasatl- 
varitva (vi, 4. 2. 1), sarkaratva (v, 2. 6. 2), samydnitva 
(v, 3. 10. 1). Probably here too belong cya^m (vi, 1. 6. 3) 
and ajah^ira (ii; 2. 4. 4 : v, 4. 3. 2), though in these cases 
the short d is explained by Wackernagel - on the theory 
of a reversion to the epicoene form, which I do not think 
at all probable. In any case, there is plenty of evidence 
to dispose of the \'iew that id(% 2 yraja 8 must mean 
'' offspring of Ida ”, 

Now if we look to find some explanation why 
are called ondnavih and idwprajasaJi, why should we go 
beyond the story of the SatajMtha Brdhmana (i, 8. 1. 
7-10) ? There we find the Ida, sprung from tlie sacrifice, 
saying to Manu, “ If thou wilt make use of me at the 
sacrifice, thou wilt become rich in offspring and cattle,” 
and the text goes on to say that Manu ''through her 
generated this race, which is the race of Maim ”, and that 
'' whoever, knowing this, performs with [the Ida], he 
propagates tins race which Manu generated ”. If ever 
there was offered to us a clear explanation, surely it is 
here. Manu’s connexion with the Ida is reported in the 
Taittirlya itself (i, 7. 1), in the Kathaka (vih, 4), the 
Maitrdyarn (i, 6. 13), and the Taittirvya Brdhmmia 
(i, 1. 4. 4), and again in the Taittirlya (ii, 6. 7). In the 
first series of passages the summoning of the Ida is 
expressly connected with the gaining of cattle, showing 
that in the Kathaka (vii, 8) the term aidlh does not 
mean, as Hertel thinks, “connected with Ida”, but 
“connected with the Ida”. The latter passage besides 

^ hidiache Studien, xiii, 22, n. 5, 47, n. 2. See also Wackernagei, 
AIM. Gram, ii, 1. 134, 135 ; Macdonell, Vedic Grammar, pp. 75, 76. 

- Op. cib. 49. ^ VOJ. XXV, 183. 



^ See Macdonell, Vedic Mythology , 139. 

3 It is normally assumed to have this sense, so by jgge mg, 
tacdonell {Vedic Mythology, p. 124), Geldner, etc. 
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.„e„Uo»i..g orftle. e.pWn. ‘I: 

Mdi, and maiiravarwn as applied to the I.-, - J 

difference o£ importance being that nothing is sai o c a 
b "na Mann’s Lghter, the reason o£ mana.r being 
asserted to be that Mann saw hej hi^t. 

From this discrepancy and tdapnijas ^ 
that the stories of Ida arose fmn the 

of old epithets, that the Satapatha invented the danghtei- 
ship relation, and applied it to Purnravas epithet Ada 
tlJt the Black Yajurveda texts borrowed the 
Mann and the Ida, though they still retained the knon cd 
that Ida was Mann’s son and had nothing to do with the 
But, as the facts cited above show, ^ 

relationship of any kind in connexion Mann s 

a pure fiction for Vedic texts ; the Ida is connected with 
Manu by strong evidence, as his sacrifice in 
Wffto the relationship is admittedly mythical, not 
physical-and as the means of winning cattle and 
offspring. Hence offspring are called “connected wit 
Manu” and “connected with Ida” (cnchh) or “o spring 
of Ida” (iddprajasah) by a natural and normal process. 
It is in this regard of no possible importance whether 
m mc-mam originally, before the Brahmapa stage 
meant something else; personally I see no shied o^ 
reason to suppose it ever meant anything but connected 
with Manu”, which is naturally interpreted, as by all 
the texts it is, in fact, interpreted, as employed by Manu, 
the mythical first man and exemplar. 

Purnravas as son of the Ida is thus a possible conception 
in the ^atapatlia Brahrmim (xi, 5. 1 seq.),^^ nor can we 
deny that this may be the original sense. We find indeed 
in Vdjasmieyi Sapihitd (ii, 3), and it may be added in 
the Maitrayani Savihita (iv, 13. 2) and the Ta-ittmya 



and nothing more. 


A. Berkiedale Keith, 


BUDDHACAKITA, I, '30 

M, C. Formichi a consacre au 
Poeta del Buddfdsmo 

'eiaapHasized'' hy . , Gelcliier , , ■: 
.’s^ dose; relationship '/with.,:; 
[ia7][is€t,7}i Ayohi iv, 6. 11 ? 
I ’and'; the fire are, closely: 
46'3'^P Geldner, op* cit.. 

Bloomfield (JAGS, 
solves the difficulty. 

torwwed from the Satapatha m most 
’ I the metaphor of daughter 

doubt the later text. 


Le beau travail que 
Budclhacarita et a Aguujho?a.. 

> Cf Ayu’s paraUelism with Apam Napat, 
». i«cffe^,27o. Oomt-e ajo Agm 
Pururavas (Rgveda, i, 31. 4) and w^h Ayu 

a 4. 2). Moreover, in A a|/iaX'U, Mil, ^ > 

nnected (cf. Weber, Indische Stiidim, in, 4b3 j C 

r<r.Si ,op. ott. i. ») — 

. 183) nor Oldenburg {Sgveda-Noten, i, 338) . 

» See Rgveda, v, 62. S, 6 pyii, 64. 2. 

4 That the other Saiphitas 1 

.probable ; they would doubtless have token 
they had. The Satapatlia is no ( 
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Brahmam. (iii, 6. 1), the phrase ida uhtali, tvhich the 
Facia texts take as idali. Hertel can make' nothing ol 
this phrase, but the St. Petersburg Dictiouary seems 
rio-ht in iiuding in it an epithet of Agni, aucl it this 
is^so, then it may be that in Pururavas tve have to 
see nothing more or less than a descendant ot Api, an 
it yyill not be forgotten that Pururavas’ son is Ayu, 
probahlv another form of Agni.^ Therefore it seems to 
Inethat Aila refers to this fact, and not at all to IK 
It must be remembered that the Batapatha never says 
if Aila means “ oftspring of Ila” or “ Ila ” ; that it means 
the latter is a,ssumed. not proved, nor in any case could 
the ^atapatha be an authority for the early sense ^ 
Bqveda. Nor is v, 41. 19 any proof that the Ida was 
connected early with Purhravas, for the passage m 
wholly unintelligible.^ i Tb, it, Yedic 

I find tWove no traee o£ a '"““f " 

literature. We have the Ida, the pereomSed »" 

the one hand, connected rvith Jlitra and I arupa (.on. U 
first’ a..d later with Mann, and Ila, an epithet ot A„m, 
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^ 1912}, ferait honneur au plus perspicace et an plus 

diligent des indianistes, et a M. Leuiriann liii-ineme dont 
la severite confine a I’injustice (ZDMG. 1912, p. 517). 
II reste que le texte est difficile, qu on a eu grand tort de 
ne pas tirer parti de la version tibetaine, et que plusieiirs 
passages n*ont pas ete expliques congriiment. 

Void mi de ces passages, interessanfc a plus d’lin titre : 
kramena garbkdd ahJdnihsrtaJi san 
hahhaiL gatah kkdcl iva yonyajdtah I 
kalpe^^v anekesv iva hhdvitdtmd 
yah samprajdnan samve na onudhah W 

Voici, par ordre de date, les traductions de MM. S. Levi, 
Cowell, Formiclii 

1. 'VSorti, dans Tordre des temps, du sein maternel, 
il brillait comrne au sortir du ciel, car il n avait pas ete 
engendre dans une femme; il avaitcoinme purifie son ^.tre 
pendant de multiples peri odes. Il nacquit parce qu’il 
voulait naitre et non par folie.” 

2. “ Having thus in due time issued from the womb, he 
shone as if he had come down from heaven, he who had 
not been born in the natural way, — he who was born full 
of wisdom, not foolish, — as if his mind had been purified 
by countless seons of contemplation.” 

3. '' Infatti Egli, essendo stato partorito agrado agrado 
da uteri materni (nella lunga serie delle sue esistenze 
aiiteriori), (questa volta invece) apparve come se fosse 
caduto dal eielo e non gia nato di matrice, et veime al 
mondo scevro d’ogni errore e sapiente, quasi die Tanima 
sua si fosse purificata attraverso infiniti evi mondiali.” 

A. M. Formichi croit que le premier pacZa se rapporte 
certainement aux naissances anterieures de Sakyamuni, 
au cours desquelles il est passe graduellement (Icramena) 
d^une matrice moins noble dans une matrice moins noble. 
Cette explication parait bien compliquee. Pour moi, la 
traduction de Levi-Oowell est seule admissible : kramena 
est tres justifie aprte la description de la grossesse, i, 22. 


i 


iliW 

t^i 

IsSliiiSlI* 
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B. M. Formichi voit tres bien que S^akya, dan.s sa 
derniere naissance, esfc ne d une matrice : L enfant brillait 
comine s’il, etait tombe dii ciel et non pas ne d’nne matrice.” 
Les sectes se wont demande pourqiioi Sakya n’avait pas 
clioisi line maniere de naitre plus noble que la matrice 
du chorion” (Lalitavistara, pp. 87-8; Abhidharniakm- 
bltasya, iii, 9). 

C. Je comprends : Comme il convient a un etre qui 
s’est puriiie ...” 

D. Le Digha (iii, p. 231) nous apprend qu’il y a quatn^ 
gahhhdvahkanti : I’etre descend dans la matrice, y reste 
et en sort asarapajdna \ on bien il descend sampujdna, 
mais reste et sort asampajdna ; ou bien il descend et reste 
sa7)ipa/jcm(i et sort asa7np>ajd7ia ; on hieii il descend, reste 
et sort scwvpajd’na. 

Memo doctrine dans V Ahhidhm'makosa, iii, 16 : 

samp7xtjd7ian vimty ekas, tisthafy apy apay^o, 'parah 

7iisJcrd7naty [ctpi\ sarvdni miidho l^nyalil . . , 

Et le enseigne que ces quatre 

sont cel les dii Oakravartin, du Pratyekabuddha, du 
Bouddha, de>s etres en general. 

Il faut done traduire : ‘'ll nacquit en pleine conscience, 
sacliant ce qu’il faisait, et non pas liebete.” Asvagliosa 
emploie les deux terines techniques. 

Louis de la Vallee Poussin. 


Angkor-Yat 

On the occasion of Sir Charles Eliot’s address concerning 
the " History and Monuments of Cambodja ” (JRAS., 
1912, pp. 541-2) it was pointed out that M. Aymonier 
had been at one time of opinion that the building of 
Angkor- Vat was designed for a palace and not a temple. 
It is therefore worth while to note that the problem has 
now been solved by M. Coedes, of the Ecole Fran^aise 
d’Extreine Orient, who has already done so much for 
JRAS. 1913 . 28 . 
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research in Indo-China. Ifc appears that in consequence 
oi* the deitication of the kings the palaces possessed at the 
same time the attributes of temples (see Coecles' 
papers, '‘Notes sur Tapotheose an Cainbodge ” (Bulletin 
de la Commission areheologiqiie de rindo-Gliine, 1911, 
pp, 38 sqq.) and “ Les Bas-reliefs d’Angkor-A' at (ibid,, 
1911, i>p, 51 sqq.)). ^ Thomas. 


‘‘A Passage in the Periplus 

Mr. Kennedy (JRAS., 1913, pp. 127-30) proposes to 
emciid fcctl 'tovTCOV eiravct) fia')(^tfiCi)TCtTop Ba/CTptapa)^ 

V7T0 ^aatXia omav I'Siov tottop into °a7ro ^antXea Kovaav 
[ap^j^orra] iSiop tottop. But he has not explained tlie 
accusative case of the last t mo words. 

A normal emendation of TOTroi/ Avould be rpoirov, for 
wliich reading a reason might be given. But I am not 
now advocating it. 

It may be noted that Kovadv would be at least a third 
Greek representation of Knshan. AVelhave alreadj^ the 
KOPANO, etc., of the coins, and the "Actlol of Trogus is 
regarded hy Manpiart (EranmJir, p. 206) as a corrupted 
equivalent of the same name. 

I may point out tiiat tiie equations (of a fact) 

Ka^lLUU, and To^iipoi = Ytte-fcki are really implied in 
Trogus sentence Reges Thogarorum Asicmi, since it lias 
long been recognized (see my article on Sakasicma, JllAS. 
1906, p. 203) that Kushin was a dynastic, not a 
family name. 

The fact that the Kabul Valley M"as taken by the 
Kuslians, not from the Greeks, but from the Parthians 
(see Mr. Kennedy’s article, JEAvS. 1912, pp. 680 sqq.), was 
stated by me in the same article (pp. 193-4 and note), 
and it "was substantiated by testimony. It is a rather 
significant fact, upon whicli, however, we need not at 

present dwell any further. 

^ ■ ■■■■■■■ - ' 



THE BOKOBUBUR RESTOHKD 


The information of the writer of tlie Peviphis seenrs to 
relate to a time prior to the conquest of the Indian Sakas 
b}’' tliese B a fcrpcaifo L or Kushans. Per contra , the W ester n 
king-satra^psy Naliapana, etc., proclaim l)y their title 
'SSatrap’’ their dependence upon a suzerain, who would at 
tliat date necessarily be, not Parthian s, hut Kuslians. 

F. W. Thomas. 


The Borobuduk Eestohed 

The restoration of the Borobiidur, the pride of Java, 
and one of the grandest rnoniiinents of Buddhism,, luis 
lately been brought to completion. Tlie following par- 
ticulars we owe to Major T. van Erp, R.E., of the 
Netherlands Indian Army, under whose able super*- 
intendence this important work of preservation lias been 
carried out. 

The restoration of the Borobudur sttipa wtis first 
seriously considered in 1900, and in the year folio wiiig 
a commission was appointed to make proposals fur its 
upkeep. It consisted of Dr. Bi-andes as chairman and 
two arclutectural members. What they proposed was 
(I. ) to improve the very defective drainage : (2) to secure 
the structural safety of any dangerous portions of the 
monument. These recoiiiuiendations met with the approval 
of the Netherlands Indian Government, which in 1004 
sanctioned a sum of 48,000 guilders (£4,000? for the 
work in ([uestion. Unfortuiiately tlie lamented death of 
Dr. Braudes in 1005 caused considerable delay, and it 
was not until 1007 that the repairs could be taken in 
hand. In the meanwhile it liad been resolved to carry 
out a complete photogra2:)hic survey of the monument, and 
fur this purpose an additional grant of 10,000 guilders 
(£833 76'.) was made. 

The work of repairs was started in August, 1907, and 
consisted, first of all, in the clearing of the sttipa court, 
wiiich, owing to the accumulation of debris, had risen in 
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the coui-se of time. The slopes of the mitaral mound, ou 
the top of which the stfqxi stands, were likewise cleared. 
This excavation led to highly grati fying results. Tliousands 
of sculptured stones came to light, and on close examina- 
tion it was found possible to restore the great majority 
of these carvings to their original position ni the monu- 
ment. A further grant of circa 35,000 guilders (nearly 
£3,000) was then made to carry out the legitimate wor c 
of restoration. At this stage the chief aims (T-) to 

brimr out the main lines which dominate tlie arcliitecturo 
of the sUpa and to render them their original prominence ; 
(2) to restore the original outline of the structure. 

In this manner it was possible, with the aid of the 
ancient fragments, to restore a part of the monument to 
its originarstate. That this was feasible was due to the 
remarkable unity and symmetry — we might say the 
architectural rhythmus— of the Borobudur. In reality 
the monument displays on the walls of its lower, squa,re, 
terraces a 432-fold repetition of the same decorative 
device, while the upper, circular, terraces exhibit the 
stupa motif in 72-fold repetition. In the course of 
restoration no fresh carved stones have been introduced. 
Where, with a view of structural stability, new work 
was unavoidable, plain-dresssed stones have been used 
throughout. About the middle of 1911 the work of 
repairs was brought to completion. 

The photographic survey was tiiiished about the same 
time. Nearly 2,000 negatives were taken, each decorative 
or illustrative bas-relief being separately photographed. 
The Netherlands Indian Government has now made 
a very liberal grant of about 49,000 guilders (more than 
£4,000) for the publication of the materials thus obtained 
in a manner worthy of one of the finest religious 
monuments of the world. 


J. pH. Vogel. 
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The use oi^ Roman Characters for Oriental 
Languages 

A very able and suggestive article on the above sul^ject 
appeared in the JRAS., July, 1912, by R. Grant Brown, 
I.C.S. Having for j-ears been especial!}^ interested in 
tills problem, I am pleased to see the proposed plan for 
a “phonetic system” to be used for “any language ” at 
least in Asia. If >such a system can be agreed upon and 
accepted it will be a great boon to workers in such 
countries as Burma and Assam, where languages and 
dialects seem to grow like nmslirooms. 

Mr. Grant Brown is evidently not aware that the 
Roman characters were used wdien the Kachin (the 
Jinglipaw dialect) was reduced to ^writing sixteen years 
ago. As I made the first attempt along that line I have 
naturally followed tlie development of the written Kachin 
with special interest. For about fifteen years the system 
has been taught in various schools, and several books have 
been printed. Tims it may be regarded as liaving passed 
the experimental stage. It may not be absolutely perfect, 
but it represents the Kachin sounds as well as the Burmese 
characters represent the Burmese ; the Kachin children, 
learn it without difficulty, and it is written with only 
three diacritical luarks. 

From my experience with this and related dialects, 
I very much question the possibility of devising a single 
system that will meet all tlie requirements outlined by 
Mr. Grant Brown. His second qualification, that it should 
be on the principle of “ one sound one symbol ”, presents 
to my mind insurmountable difficulties, even though 
theoretically desirable. He gives as an example the word 
thaw, which witli such a system should be written by 
''two letters, not by four One symbol for the consonant 
and one for the vowel. Now there is in Burmese, from 
wdiich tliis vrord is taken, tlie explosive the aspirated 't, 
and the tli sound. How to rej)resent these different 
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soiHid.s \A0nl(l be the problem here. Tlio first can be 
written as t in Englisli, but there must be some wa\^ 
to distinguish between the two otlier sounds. Nearly l]n,‘ 
same difficulty presents itself wlien we deal Avith. the 
k and p sound. There are problems like tliese confronting 
us in all the Tibeto-Burman languages, ilr. BroAvn 
suggests tlie use of diacritical marks or neAA" SAUiibols ' , 
where the phonetic demands cannot be supplied fi'om 
characters from the leading European languages. It is 
here llie greatest difficulties Avill be encountered. I am 
personally strongly opposed to the use of diacritical 
marks ; they should be as feiA” and simple as possible. 
Tliey present difficulties to the type-setter and tlie proof- 
reader ; they make a strange and blinTed-looking page, 
and cause confusion Avlien tauglit to children. The 
systems in use for transliterating Sanskrit and Pali, 
Arabic and Hebrew are not at all pleasing to eitlier 
eye or mind. To invent new symbols is hotli difficult and 
objectionable. It is doubtful if Ave can reach agreement 
along these lines. 

In my own studies I liaAm found the Hunterian system 
an excellent basis from Avhich to AAmrk. It Avould not 
be difficult to adjust this system to tlie needs of sucli 
a language as Burmese. Tliere Avoiild liave to be 
modifications and the adoption of tAVO or three neAV 
characters. Even tlien a page of Burmese could be read 
almost at sight by anyone familiar AA'ith the continental 
A'owel-s^Astem. In Kachin the Hunterian system is used 
as far as it aauis practicable. Where it proved insufficient 
use has been made of digraphs (eveti of trigraplis) and 
diphthongs. I much prefer to Avrite the aspirated t, for 
example, Af, than to use the Greek rough breathing, 
and the as|)irated -p, hp, instead of a p with a dot above 
or under it. Th and ph are, of course, impossible, as they 
would be confounded with these sounds in English. 
Such a combination as ohy to represent \Adiat is almost 
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identical with the ''kagyi yapin'' sound in Biiririesc may 
seem cumbersome, hut is after all phiiner than a c with 
a dot or a line above or below, and when it comes to 
multi ph'ing dots or lines is much to be prefeiTed. 

Thei-e are few dialects that do not presesit some 
peculiarities all their own. We have in Jinghpaw 
(Kachin) thirty-one consonants and twelve vowels, each 
represented by a different cliaracter. With these I can 
transliterate a page of Burmese without inucli difficulty. 
But they are not sufficient to represent some of tlie sounds 
in Maru and Atsi, dialects closel^y related both to Burmese 
and Jinghpaw. It is necessary to find some cliaracters to 
represent the sounds peculiar to tliese and similar dialects. 
Here I would prefer digraphs and diphthongs to “ diacritical 
marks” and ‘hiew ,s\mibols”. 

In illustrating liow this works in Jinghpaw, let me 
give the numerals of the Taman ” dialect as given by 
Mr. Grant Brown, and show how they would, look in tliis 
system. The numerals in tlie two dialects are almost the 
same, and I give the Jinglipaw to shoAV the system of 
spelling. It will be noticed that in these ten words only 
one diacritical mark is used.^ 


Tainan. 

Taman in 

Jinghpaw characters. 

J inglipaw. 

1. 

to 

taw 

langai 

2. 

nek 

nek 

laldcawrig 

3. 

sum 

sum 

iiiaBum 

4. 

poli 

pali 

inali 

5. 

moijo 

mtlngaw 

rnanga 

6. 

kwa 

kwa 

kru 

7. 

sone 

sfoe 

sanit 

8. 

pose 

p^se 

inatsat 

9. 

toxa 

tahkd 

jahkii 

10. 

fi 

shi 

shi 


1 Translit-eration and pronunciation of vernacular terms— 

Vowels : a as in ‘‘ father ” ; «, short and somewhat suppressed sound 
;-" 0 f a; easin e as a in asin ‘^machine”; w as oo in 
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It will be admitted, I think, that the Jinghpaw s^ystem 
is here tlie simpler and most natural, even i£ it multiplies 
the use of letters. 

Mr. Grant Brown is in favour of the system used by 
tlie International Phonetic Association. For purely 
scientific purposes, for the use among scholars in trans- 
literating ancient alphabets, there can be little objection 
to the system. But it is a diiferent problem when we 
come to reduce l^ookless languages to writing with a view 
of developing a literature and teaching a people how to 
read and write. Here an elaborate sj^stem of diacritical 
marks, and new symbols easily confused with the old, and 
with each other (as for instance o and 9), would not prove 
practicable and workable. 

As a more practical solution of the problem, I would 
suggest tlie Hunterian system as a basis. Let there be an 
agreement along the lines of this system, upon the writing 
of the consonants and a dozen vowels, as applied to some 
of the leading languages of India and Burma. Let there, 
at the same time, be left room for the special characters 
as required by dialects under consideration. All such 
characters should, however, be submitted for apjiroval to 
a board of experts in questions of this kind. Along these 
lines an agreement can be reached, and a practical solution 
found to a most complicated problem, that individuals are 
now left to settle the best way they can. 

0. Hanson. 

Namhkam, Northern Shan States, Burma. 

A'itgiist Id 12, 


moon \ ai as in “ aisle” ; an as om in cow ” ,* aw as in “ law ” ; and 
oe as in oil 

Consonants : all of them as in English, with the exception of c/iy, the 
nearest equivalent of which is our cA ; g is always hard ; hp, and ht 
represent the aspirated forms of the explosives and t. Thus, such 
w’ords as Jinghpaw are pronounced as JingJipaw, never as Jingh-paw, 
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The Classification of the Annamese Language 

The languages and races o£ Indo-China are full of 
problems, mostly unsolved as yet. Questions of origin, 
relationship, mixture, and mutual influence of the most 
complicated kind seem to be alwaj’s cropping up in every 
corner of the field. Great general izations are made by 
comparative philologists of one epoch, only to be split up 
ao'ain in the next. Tlius Logan in the middle of the last 
century, recognizing the common element that undoubtedly 
exists in the Mon and Annamese, as well as some other 
languages, created the compound name Mon-Aunam as 
a title to comprehend the whole family, for such he 
conceived it to be. In recent years some scholars, more 
impressed by the profound differences which sever 
Annamese from tlie rest of these languages tlian by their 
resemblances, have pi'eferred to put it provisionally on 
one side and style the others Mon-Khmer. It would 
seem that their caution is going to receive its justification. 
In a recent number of the EEFEO. (tom. xii, Ko. 1), 
Professor Henri Maspero goes more deeply into the matter 
than his predecessors liave done. Though the title of his 
article is merely “ Etudes sur la phonetique historique de 
la langue annamite"’, he does in eflect raise the whole 
issue, and he also suggests a new solution to the difiicult 
problem. 

As bearing on the affinities of a language we may 
take into account the elements of vocabulary, phonetics, 
morphology, and syntax. The last-named is not discussed 
in the article and does not appear to be of much help, 
anyhow in tliis particular case, for the syntax of 
Annamese, while differing considerably from the Chinese, 
has a general resemblance to that of the Mon-Khmer 
languages and the Tai family as well. The Annamese 
vocabulary is a very composite affair. To begin with, 
there is an enormous percentage of Chinese in it, so 
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-ashl}" styled the 
it certainly is not. 
shoAVS, are plainly 
al body of the 
there exists in 

‘Sino-Annainite ”, 

in a peculiar, 
d and inodiied 
L-n contributing 
y. Then comes 
s a A’cry large 
le numerals, for 
atural that it should 
reall\" original and 
ideed one 


miieli so tluit some authors have r 
language a Chinese dialect, ^^hieh 
The Chinese words, as M. 3Iaspero 
loanwords, and no part of the origin, 
language. Side by side with Annaniese 
Annanr tlie official language styled 
which is inerel}' Chinese pronounced i 
provincial, and archaic fashion, iuflnencec 
by Annainese phonetics, and in it.s tur 
Chinese words to the Annaniese vocaliulari 
the Mon-Khmer element. This includes 
percentage of words in ei'erydaj use (th 
example), and it was therefore only m 
have been readily assumed to be the 
essential part of the language. Tl.ere is n 
notable difference: in Annamese these words 
monosyllables, whereas in the Moii- 
often have several syllables. 

This hring.s one naturally to the o 
Annamese and the Mon-Khmer languages, 
a toned language, wliile they are not 
traceable agglutinative sy.stem 
Anuaniese.^ As>suming it to be a mei 
the (inestion therefore presented itself in 
Annamese split off from its cognates before or 
developed their agglutinative .system of pr 
infixes, and were the tones of Annamese 
a sort of compensation for the absence ol an 

■ , system and for the effects of phonetic decay 

refers to this question briefly in 
ein Bindeglied zwischen Volk 

■ Aufifronesien.% hut prefers to lea 
M. Maspero’s article it can be pis 
Khmer words in Annamese ha 

1 Subject to the exceptions mentioned by AI. Alaspero on pp. 
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a diss\']lal)ic to a laonosyllabic form 
tliese cases represents a stcj 
simplicity. 

The point 

circumstance that the 
cjuitc unsupported, 
bordering Annain to the 
speat 


is made abundantly dear by the fortuiiate 
Annamese evidence does not stand 
In tlie valleys of the hill-GOUBtr^^^^^^ 
westward there are tribes 
king a number of dialects (collectively styled Mu'ong) 
whidi are closely related to Annamese, but somewhat more 
archaic in tj’pe. Idie forms wliicli they have preserved 
are often intermediate between Annamese and Mon-Khmer. 
From them it becomes perfectly certain that the Annamese 

back to a dissyllabic form 
(Old Talaing tnrow), for the 


“six,” for instance, goes 
like the Talaing fiiran 
Muo’ng dialects give a variety of forms, such as Lmv., 
pran.phlaii, etc. And the case can be paralleled ]>y quite 
a number of other sucli words. liie first part of tlie 
question can therefore ])e answered in the sense that the 
Mon-Khmer words in Annamese are often mere remnants 
of more elaborate structures. 

But wliat of the second part, the relation of the tonal 
system to this breakdown in the phonetic and moipbo- 
logical systems of the language ? Following the usually 
accepted modern views of the origin of tonal systems in 
general (as illustrated in Conrady’s monograph FArie 
Indochinesische Ctmsativ-Bemymm^^ 

Zusammenhang mit den Tonaccenfen), the most obvious 
inference would seem to derive tlie Annamese tones from 
these phonetic and structural changes. M. Maspero points 
out that there are grave difficulties in the way of such an 
apparently simple explanation. In all the groups of toned 
languages of South-East Asia it can be sliown that the 
tonal system runs through each group, and is therefore 
a relatively ancient thing. Moreover, the Annamese (and 
Mu'b’ng) tones follow the system of, the Tai group, and 
'#Cbrdingly are 'hot. likely to :H-,o|;ri^d;ependent origin. 
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that the Aimamese vocabuiary 
number of words which are 
tf. Maspero does uot venture to 
t it should be classed with the 
inclines towards that 

1 words in the 

to be neither Mon-Ivlimery 
some otlier, iinkiiown 


Tai languages, but he evidently 
view, with the reservation that some 
Annamese vocabulary appear 
Chinese, nor Tai, so that possibly 
source has entered into its composition. 

Evidently there is scope here for fi 
I. have some recollection tliat the late 

Lacouperie, that highly imaginative and 1 

always reliable, authority, once threw out the sugges ion 
that “the Tai languages were the result of a mixture ot 
Chinese and some archaic Mon-Khmer language. ^ a 
eonieeture should prove to he right, M. Maspero’s reasoning 
would have brought us pretty much to the “ as you were 
position, for Annamese would still go back to a Mon- 
Khmer origin, via Tai. But I hasten to add that I have 
«« to arffue .such a difficult case on the present 




^ To avoid misanderstanding I must observe that it is only a relative 
fixity, relative, that is to say, to the pitch of the other words of the 
sentence, not to any absolute standard. In a toned language a sentence 
is like a musical phrase, which remains essentially the same, no matter 
what key it may be played in. 

^ I mean to say that a loanword picked up by ear from an untoned 
language may happen to have been pronounced, when beard, with 
a tone which fitted it to be received unchanged in the toned language. 
It would, I admit, be a lucky accident. , i, ^ 
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the syntactical unit, the sentence, or merely to embellish 
speech artistically. In toned languages, on the other 
liancl, you cannot change the tone at pleasure ; it is fixed ^ 
and bound up with the meaning of tlie individual word, 
and where changes are made (e.g. in combinations, of 
words) they follow regular laws. But a word in passing 
from the one kind of language to the other does not 
really lose or gain a tone : it loses or gains this fixity, or 
variability, as the case may be. It iieed not necessarily 
change at ail.^ Moreover, ancient as the vso-called tonal 
systems may be, we are by no means bound to believe 
that fixity of tone was an earlier phenomenon than 
variability; indeed, the evidence seems to point in the 
opposite direction. If that be so, then at some time or 
otlier, whether remote or recent, an untoned language has 
evolved into a toned one. It would, therefore, be a mistake 
to rely on this as an absolutely fundamental distinction. 
Even in the closely related Teutonic group we know tliat 
the Scandinavian languages possess many pairs of words 
which are only differentiated by tone : to that extent we 
might style Danish a toned language. I must add, 
however, that these considerations do not, in my judgment, 
affect the validity of M. Maspero's conclusions, though his 
argumentvS might perhaps with advantage have been 
expressed somewhat differently. Plainly, we liave to 
face the fact that Annamese possesses the remnants of 
an ancient and elaborate tonal system of which the Mon- 
Khmer languages show no trace. To what extent their 
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scheme of vowel moditication by surds and soiunits 
respectively (bo curiously parallel to the root-principle o . 
the Tai tonal system) may he regarded as a really cognate 
phenomenon, is a further riuestiou which rerpures separate 

consideration. C. 0. Blagdex. 


A Mlshixg ms. of the Auabiax Nights 

In the Journal for January, 191J, p. 107 f., Mi. H. 
Beveridge suggests that the MS. of the Arabian X'UjJds 
which aecorcling to Richardson (Grammar, p. 199), was 
“in the possession of -Williani Jones. Esq.”, is the same 
as the seven-volume Wortley Montague MS. at present 
in the Bodleian. That this suggestion is impossible can 
easilv be shown. Richardson printed, from the IVilliani 
Jones MS., Nights 162 and 163, containing the story of 
the Barber’s Fifth Brother. But from the description 
of the Wortley Montague 31S. given by Burton m 
appendix ii to his sixth supiilemental volume (vol. xn, 
pp. 312 if. of the Smither.s ed.) we learn that the story 
in (juestion comes in that MS. befoi e A ight 6&. 

It is x>reeisely this numbering of the Nights which 
makes the William Jones MS. so interesting, and, M it 
could he found, would render it so valuable. Ihe 
nunihers indicate the same recension as the Galland and 
Vatican MSS. which I am editing. 

D. B. Machosald. 

H AETFOli D, U. S . A. 


Note on Coinage op Husayx Baikaba 

Mr. Beveridge has brought to luy notice for reference as 
to Ilusayn’s coins the following extract from Babur’s 
Memoirs : “ Behboud Beg, employe d’abord dans le Corps 
des pages ou il s’etait distingue par ses services duraut 
le cours des expeditions du Mirza. En recompense on lui 
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avait accorcle le privilege de voir son iiom grave sin* le 
sceau et sui* la monnaie’' (De Courteille, Trans., voL i, 
p. 391). 

This is interesting 'vvitli regard to a part of the legend 
on Husaynts coiiis which was a difScnlty giving occasion 
to a good deal of discussion amongst numismatists some 
years ago ; that is, two words "which, altliougli there are 
no diacritical marks to the i ? have been read jiUiXj, and 

.f a' ' 

SO together consist of the same five letters as are in the 
name Bihbud, but the final form of the shows tliat tliey 
are not one word. They are alwaj’s apparently associated 
with the mint-name, and we find them generally together 
with it in a small enclosure in the centre of tlie reverse 


area, as tliiis— 

- 




•A-' 

t' 






A 

■jb 







Blau, Stickel, Tiesenhausen, and S. Lane Poole all 
agreed to tlie reading jytO, and regarded the words as 
an expression of genuineness or guarantee of the coin, 
meaning '‘it is good'’, put on tlie coin in a >similar 
way as are other words on various Arabic coins, such as 


and many others. But it 


is remarkable that occurs on coins of no other ruler 
tlian Husayn, except sometimes as a countermark or 
overstrike on coins of Timur or Abu Sa'id, of the dynasty 
under which he was the Governor of Khurasan, which 
countermarks were no doubt so put on them to facilitate 
currency in the province under Husayn. I do not find in 
the writings of the great numismatists I liave mentioned 
any allusion to the story about Bihbiid, and so conclude 
it was not brought to their notice with reference to this 
question. 

The final form of the s shows that the five letters 
cannot be read as the one word but might 
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be read,, for syllables of words are ofteir disconiieeted on 
Oriental coin legends. 

Mr. Beveridge thinks it quite possible that Hiisayn, 
who was a very debauched ruler, though a great soldiex, 
inav have meant to honour his page, as told by Babur, 
]>ut at the same time to disguise the fact, and so put on 
his coins the name in two words, tO and so as to be 
able to deny it if need be to save his face when reproached 
for so doing. On tlie otlier hand, it may be thought tliat 
the story was told by Bribur by way of writing something 
nasty about Hiisayn, for whom he seems to lia\ e had little 
j'(}gixrd or respect, but il so, it is curious that the vsoids 
should only be on tlie coins of Ilusayn and the stoiy would 
luirdly have been made up unless there were such a person 
as Bihbud. It should be noted, too, that Babur was 
tlirough a good part of his life a contemporary of Ilusayn. 

O. CODRIXGTON. 


The Caves of the Thousand Buddhas 

In the discussion which followed the paper on “ Western 
Manichaeism and the Turfan Discoveries ”, recently read 
before tlie Society, I called attention to a coloplion 
bearing the date A.D. 1850, which I had recently found 
in a manuscript brought hy Sir A. Stein from the \valled-up 
temple library at Tun-huang.^ I then considered that 
the existence of this colophon would invalidate the view 
that tlie library had been walled-up in the early part 
of the eleventh century. My remarks on tlie subject were 
summarized in a footnote on p. 81 of Mr. Legge’s paper 
published in the last number (January, 1913) of this 
Journal 


^ The booklet in which this colophon occurs is that represented on 
plate No, 192 (facing p. ISO of voL ii) of Sir A. Stein’s Bums of Desert 
Cathay, where it is marked “ 4 
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Since the meeting in question a number o£ circumstances 
liave been brought to my notice which go to show that 
the presence in the library of documents belonging to the 
fourteenth century and later in no way militates against 
the view that it was closed in the early part of the 
eleventh century, strange as this may at first appear. 

The case stands briefly thus: — 

The walled-up library which was discovered in 
A.B. 1900 by a Taoist priest, is one of about five 
hundred caves cut into the Tun-huang cliff*, which rises 
on the western bank of a little stream which comes 
from the south-west. Nearly all these caves were con- 
structed before the middle of the eleventh century, and 
the most ancient belongs to the first half of the sixth 
century. About a mile to the north of the principal 
group ai^e a certain number of undecorated and four or 
five decorated grottoes, which date from the Mongol epoch 
{fourteenth century). 

Most of the caves of the principal group were ransacked 
during the eighteenth or nineteenth centuries, and to-day 
most of them are empty. The library discovered by the 
Taoist priest, however, remained intact till 1900, and 
the priest’s discovery was recorded in a wooden inscription 
which still exists. 

A number of MSS. and pictures were removed between 
1900 and 1907, the year in which the cave was fii*st 
visited by Sir A. Stein, and the whole library w^as 
rearranged by the priest (Stein, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 190). 
In the intervening years the priest examined also the 
second group of caves belonging to the Mongol period, 
and found in the sand a few MSS. When Monsieur 
Pelliot in 1908 visited this second group he found two 
caves still untouched, and these contained only documents 
of the fourteenth century and later. 

Now, the documents found in the walled-up library were 
for the most part in compact bundles, which were piled up 
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against the wall. In addition to the.se were a mniiher oi: 

loose documents, etc. ^ ,i- . f. 

Of the documents selected hy Stein and lelhot trom 
tins bundles none of those bearing dates .sxtended l^eymnl 
VD 1022 whereas lx)th the travellers found later 31Sb. 
among the loose documents. The.se later MWS. belong, 
like the booklet containing the colophon dated a.d. 13o 0 
to the .Mongol periorl or later. On the other hand, no dated 
documents have been found belonging to the mter\-ening 
perioil, and it is a specially strong argument in favour oL 
the vvalling-up in the early part of the eleventh century 
that nothing has been found relating or belonging to t le 
Hsi-hsia, who comiuered Tun-huang between A.D. 1034 
and 1037. 

In view of all those circumstances it is more than 
in-obable that the later documents found in the walled-up 
temple library were placed there after a.d. 1900 by the 
Taoist priest. 

In conclusion, I would call attention to the following 
slips occurring in Mr. Leggo’s paper ; Mr. Paul Pelliot did 
not take part in the mission of the Viscount {not Count) 
d’Ollone; Professor F. W. K. Mtiller, of Berlin, bears the 
name of Friedrich, not Franz; Theodore bar Kh'oni 
(p. 78) was Bishop of Kaskar in Babylonia, not of 
Ka.shghar in Chinese Turkestan. Finally, my own name 
is correctlv written as under — 

E. Deni. sox Ross. 
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(kiEEic Papvri of the British Museum. Catalogue, witli 
Texts. Vo]. IV: The Aphjiobito Papyri. Edited by 
H. I. Bell, M.A. ; with an Appendix of Coptic Papjni 
edited by W. E, Crum, M.A. 4to; pp. x]viii4-648. 

Papyri of the early Arab period Jiave not begun to 
come to liglit from Egypt niitil recently, although the}* 
ai'e now represented in most of tlie great libraries. 
The magnificent Erzherzog-Rainer collection of ancient 
Egyptian documents at V'ienna, which dates from 1877, 
wa>s the first to Ining together any considerable rminber. 
The Khedivial library at Cairo now possesses about 
a thousand, dating from the first century of the Hiji'ah. 
Another large accumulation is found in the Schott- 
Reinliardt collection at Heidelberg. These Aphrodite 
papyri are a remai'kable group in the class, for, being 
all connected with one place and falling within a short 
period of time, they throw, as it were, a concentrated 
light on one spot in. the history of Egypt at an obscure 
epoch, during which a great change was in progress. 

Aphrodite was the Greek name of a small town or 
village in Upper Egypt, which is situated about four miles 
from Tim^ and is now known asKauin Ishqau,but formerly 
was called simply Ishqau. Two important discoveries 
of papyri have been made at this place. With the later 
of the two, consisting of sixth century documents, most of 
whicli are now at Caii*o, wejmve nothing to do. The 
Aphrodito papyri spoken of liere belong to the earlier 
find of 1901. They liave been dispersed ; Bonm have gone 
to Cairo, some to Heidelberg, sonm to Strassburg, some to 
Constantinople, and some perhaps elsewhere, but it seems 
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that the British Museum have succeeaeu m 
large majority. A group out of the Heidelberg and 
Strassburg portion of the find, consisting of some twenty 
Arabic letters and requisitions, is included m Papyri, 

Sckott-Reinhcmlt, i, which was published in 1906 by 
Professor C. H. Becker, and was reviewed in tins Journal 
for 1908 (p. 597) by Professor Hirschfeld. Professor 
Becker has also published (in vol. x.k of Zeitschrift fur 
Assyriologie) the few very fragmentary Arabic letters 
included in the British Museum share. The catalogue 
now brings out the whole of the Aphrodito papyri in 
the British Museum, except these Arabic fragments. The 
papyri dealt with are in Greek and Coptic. They appear 
to fall entirely within the years A.D. 698-722 = a.h. 79-104. 

In Greek there are some eighty letters, more or less 
complete, and the remains of about fifty account books 
and registers. The letters, which all probably date from 
between A.D. 708 and 711, are written in the name of 
Qurrah ibn Sharik, the Arab governor of Egypt, and 
addressed in nearly all cases to the local administrator 
of Aphrodito, the pagarch Basileus, whose name shows he 
was a Christian. They relate to various administrative 
matters. The accounts and registers range over rather 
a wider period, and have to do mostly with the taxes 
of Aphrodito. Sevei'al of the books included under this 
heading contain from ten folios up to as many as thirty- 
three, and one or two of them are complete. The Coptic 
papyri are less extensive than the Greek, and few of them 
are perfect. They consist of declarations and guarantees 
of various descriptions, besides a few private letters. 
The number altogether is about 150. The period covered 
is probably not quite so wide as in the case of the 
Greek texts. They are described by Mr. Crum as 
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This large mass of new and precious historical material 
is treated by the catalogue in a worthy way. Except in 
the case of insignificant fragments, full texts are given 
of all the papyri, with explanations as to the nature of 
their substance and ample historical and critical notes. 
Translations are added to the Coptic texts — a most 
welcome assistance. It may be mentioned here that 
Mr. Bell is publishing in Islam translations of the Greek 
letters and portions of the accounts, and, in view of the 
difficulties offered by many of the texts, they will be of 
much service to all students who have not made a special 
study of Greek papyi'i. The catalogue is furnished with 
an admirable general Inti'oduction by Mr. Bell, in which 
the chief historical and other results obtained from the 
papyri are carefully discussed and summarized, some of 
the separate questions that arise being treated of at 
greater length in the descriptions of the particular papyri 
which are principally concerned. The general Introduction 
is in itself an important contribution to Egyptian history 
of the early Arab time. A short separate Introduction 
to the Coptic texts is given by Mr. Crum. There are 
full indexes of subjects, persons, places, words, texts, etc. 
The large amount of scholarly research that has been 
expended on the book will readily be recognized, and 
students will be grateful for the pains that have been 
taken to provide them with help for making use of the 
store of information which it contains. Only by labours 
of this kind can such records be made to yield more than 
a very small proportion of their material significance, 
and, as the publication of properly edited texts of the 
papyri of the period has by no means kept pace with the 
quantity that has been collected, this new volume is 
particularly welcome. 

But a few of the results of the collection can be noticed 
here. The village of Aphrodito is shown to have been 
the centre of a small administrative district of the same 
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name, consisting of the village itself witli its lands and 
of sixteen other units, lu\lf of which were lesser villages 
or hamlets and the rest monasteries. The district was 
a pagarchy, in Arabic a kiirah. Mr. Bell, after a full 
review of all the evidence available, arrives at the con- 
clusion tliat, at the time, pagarclij" and nome were 
prcietically equivalent, but that the former was the official 
designation and the latter term was used to indicate 
a ge<jgraphieal division. He is able to sliow, too, that 
the larger division of EgJ'pt into eparchies, such as the 
Thebaid, was still in force, and that there was sorm‘ 
financial relation between tin' eparchy and its pagarchies, 
though its exact nature is not clear, for the pagarch}’ 
corresponded direct with the Governor of Egypt and paid 
its taxes direct to the central treasury. A larger diN’ision 
of the country still was that into Upper and Lower 
Egypt. A certain class of government demands are found 
addressed, not to the pagarchy, but (through the pagarch, 
it is true) to the separate communities witliin it. The 
result is to show that Egypt was divided administrativel\’ 
into the four kinds of divisions named — Upper and Lower, 
eparchies, pagarchies, communities — but that while the 
lesser must obvionslj^ have been subordinate to the greater 
for certain purposes, they were not so for others, and the 
smallest of all had some measure of independent recog- 
nition from tlie Government. Many of tliese communities 
must have been quite insignificant in size, as is seen in 
the case of the monasteries and most of the hamlets of 
Aphrodito; tlie centralization and consequently the cost 
of the clerical system required to deal with them must 
have been enormous. None of the villages of the pagarchy 
of Aphrodito seems to be identifiable, but there are other 
indications tliat the whole district was a very small one. 
Iffi ease, however, seems to have been quite exceptional, 
and it was probably far below the normal size of a 
MmxiIl 
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The principal subject iiluiiiinated by the papyri is the 
important one of the taxation of Egj^pt. Aphrodite was 
no dou])t typical of tlie rest of the country. The papyri 
sliow that the di>strict was charged with an annual 
contribution to the public revenue, and that the 
inhabitants in addition were required to render a certain 
amount of personal service. The contribution was levied 
in three divisions. Tlie first and by far the largest item 
was tlie demosia, in Arabic jizyah, the public ordinaiy 
taxes: it was payable entirely or almost entirely in 
money. Next was the emhola, in Arabic daribat et faktm, 
the contril^ution of corn, consisting of wheat and a small 
proportion of barley, and tlius being a levy in kind ; but 
to some extent a monej" composition could be accepted in 
lieu of grain. The third element was the ekstraordince, 
tlie extraordinary eluu'ge, the Arabic equivalent for which 
does not appear ; this was pajuxble partly in money and 
partly in goods. One may notice that it included 
a quantity of milk and lioney, representing, it would seem, 
tlie ivadah and xtsal of the annual delivery of which 
historical tradition speaks. One of the letters (1352) 
speaks of a requisition for garments, wliicli are also 
spoken of b}" historians as having been contributed, but it 
does not appear from the papyri whether tliej" came 
under the same heading. The ekstraordina included 
also an item called tetartia, which seems to have been 
a percentage on the general tax -collection. The personal 
service was in the nature of conscription, for work on 
Government buildings, in connexion with the irrigation, 
duty with the fleet, and so forth, the locality having to 
supply artificers, labourers, and seamen, to whom ^ wages 
were paid, and charged, in some instances at least, against 
the ekstraordina. The amount of the contribution under 
each heading was fixed by the central administration, 
quotas being established for each separate community 
within the pagarchy. 'The quotas were based on registers, 
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wliicli were sent tip regularly from time to time to head- 
quarters (perhaps merely as a check), and specified all the 
taxpaj^ers, the amount of each man's holding, tlie number 
of date-j)alms and acacias, besides giving otlier details. 
The contributions referred to were not all paid to tlio 
public treasury and granaries, but parts were expended on 
the Government service locally, and ptirts remitted under 
directions to other places, requisitions being made for 
payments as required after they had become due. The 
assessment of the individual taxes, by which the contribu- 
tions demanded from the localities by the Government 
were raised, was made, under certain rules of custom and 
subject to the Government control, by the localities 
themselves. In the assessment the communities were the 
units, but probably the pagarchy was responsible for 
the collection. The individual taxes consisted of three 
principal items — land-tax, poll-tax, and emhola: there was 
also dapane, and possibly others. The rate of the land- 
tax was not proportionate to the area charged ; it varies 
from to 1-/^ solidus {dinar) for the same extent of land 
(4 aroimis), the normal rate appearing to be about 
1 solidus. Tlie rate of the poll-tax per liead shows similar 
but still more marked variations, running from 2|- to as 
much as 8, with a normal of about 3 solidi. This tax was 
not paid by women. The emhola was evidently the tax 
out of which the emhola contribution was provided. 
Though apparently a tax upon land, the amount is seen 
not to stand in any constant relation with the land-tax. 
The emhola was collected by contractors (qahbdls), who 
received 5 per cent for their services. Dapane “was 
probably a charge for the support of local oiScials only ”, 
and ‘'was not paid by a large proportion of the tax- 
payers”, Tradespeople appear to have been subject to 
some kind of special tax* 

The system of raising the revenue, which has been 
outlined above, is seen to have been identical with 
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t-bat of Byzantine times, and thus the Arabs, more than 
seventy years after their conquest of Egypt, were still 
carrying on the fiscal measures of their predecessors. 
One finds later a plan under which two main taxes were 
levied — the khardj, cliarged upon land, and the jizyah, 
or poll-tax, paycrble only by non-Muslims. There is no 
distinction between tliese terms at the time of the papyri, 
and consequently the later ari^angement represents an 
innovation, instead of being an original practice, as the 
Muhammadan jurists seek to prove. Before the 
Aphrodito papyri became available, the cardinal facts as 
to the early Arab system of taxation in Egypt, including 
the point respecting khardj and jizyah, had already been 
shown by Becker in his Beitrdge, following the studies of 
Wellhausen and others who have dealt with other parts of 
the Muhammadan empire. The papyri generally confirm 
Becker’s theories in a remarkable way, and afford many 
details for filling in the picture drawn by him. 

Documents of this sort, in the almost complete absence 
of guidance from contemporary historical writers, naturally 
present various problems, and here there are several that 
have to be left unsolved or with a more or less doubtful 
.solution. For instance, it is an important question 
whether the requisitions for the demosia amounted 
altogether to the established quota, or whether only what 
was actually needed was collected by the Government, 
leaving a residue which was not collected at all ; and 
although Mr. Bell arrives at the conclusion that the whole 
amount according to the quota was raised, he would 
probably agree that the evidence is not of such a nature 
5 to put the point beyond doubt. It is strange to find 
that in two cases communities appear to have been called 
pon to make payments in excess of the quota established 
for them. The quota of the emhola seems to have varied, 
although the evidence is not conclusive. The quota of 
the demosia seems to have been constant. There are 
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u number of iniscellaueous taxes referred to in 14 IM and 
1414 whieli, thougli one of them is undated, can be shown 
to belong to diftereiit j^ears, and in each case the quota 
siven for these taxes is the same. Do these rniscellaiieoiis 

■O ' 

taxes represent the whole of the 

again is an important question, for if they do, except 
for variations in the emhola, in itself a small charge in 
comparison with the rest, the district will have been 
subject to a x'egularly appointed burden of taxation and 
not liable to sudden arbitrary exactions. The evidence 
seems to ],)oint to nii affirmative reply, l)ut hardly to I;k^ 
sufficient for an answer to be given wdtli ceidaiiity. 

A separate section of the Introduction is devoted to 
the information derived from the papyri as to the naval 
{>rganization. Regular expeditions were made against 
the Byzantine empire, known as KufirsiL One learns 
from Arab historians that such expeditions took placa^ 
both in summer and winter, wlieiice the names mifaft 
and .^dtiyah. An example of a wdnter naval expedition 
of nearly the same date as the papyri is given by Ibn 
^Abd el Hakam. There are allusions to five different 
fleets or squadrons. The ship’s companies are shown to 
liave consisted of two distinct elements. The subject- 
peoples provided seamen non-combatants, for whom the 
whole of the river population of Egypt must liave been 
drawn upon. Very considerable numbers of men to act 
in this capacity had to be supplied hy this small inland 
district, and not for service with the Egyptian fleets alone, 
but also for other fleets. The combatants in the vessels 
consisted of Arabs and their mmdas. 

In another section of the Introduction, tlierc is a dis- 
cussion of tlie evidence of the collection as to the general 
character of the Arab rule. Qurrah ibn Sharik, th(‘ 
governor of Egypt at the time of most of the papyri, 
has with the native historians a reputation for severity 
and harshnesKS, His letters sho^v him in a by no means 
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iiiifaNouriiljle light. Tlie extent to wliicli the historical 
N'erdiet slionld ])e niodihed is a matter of opinion, but in 
any case tlie nature of tlie administration as a whole 
could not have 1)eeu nuicli altered by Qurrah. The Arabs 
luid come to Egypt generally well disposed towards the 
inhabitants, who benefited in some respects hy tlieir 
arrival ; but ]>eforc Egypt had been in their hands for 
a, century the oppression of their rule was siicli that tlie 
Copts, un warlike as tliey were, were driven to take up 
arms in tlie endeavour of getting relief. Taxation beyonfl 
endurance was wliat brought tlie Clirisiian population to 
this pass, and the intolerable burden to wliich. thej' liecame 
subjected was certainly not the consequence of religious 
persecution alone, if at all. Several more or less 
demonstrable causes may be pointed to. As time went 
on tlie Arabs were not content with the simple standard 
of living that had satisfied them at first: there was an 
increase in the number of Arab settlers in the country : 
additions seem to ]ia\'e been made to the armies : hence 
one may suppose a need for extracting a larger revenue. 
Probably the irrigation was not well maintained, so the 
productiveness of the country would have decreased. 
>So long as Muliammadans escaped payment of most 
of tlie taxes, conversions to Muhammadanism by 
lessening tlie number of taxpayers would have added 
to the individual burdens of the Christians. One 
Sleeks to ascertain wliether the taxation had become 
oppressive under Qurrah, and liow far any of the causes 
suggested was in operation. The papyri supply many 
facts which may enable answers to be given when further 
materia] is available for comparison, but are not of much 
significance by themselves. The large number of men 
from Aphrodito employed with the fleet has been alluded 
to. On the other hand, it has been noticed that the 
evidence is against the Government haying made arbitrary 
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seem that any additional income that may have been 
raised must have been got in some other way. The 
taxpayers of Aphrodito do not appear to have included 
any Muhammadans, but there is no means of telling 
whether the reason is that there were none among the 
inhabitants or that Muhammadans were exempted from 
taxes. While the total amount paid by individuals in 
taxes is sometimes given, the cases where their holdings 
in land are given also are very few, and even then the 
doubt about what their total incomes may have amounted 
to is so great that it is hard to judge whether they were 
heavily taxed. There are two circumstances that seem to 
show that tlie population were ground down. The taxes 
appear from the letters to have been continuallj^ in arrear. 
The second fact is the existence of the fugitives or 
jdliyah. These were peasants who forsook their native 
places, to which they were bound by law, and migrated 
elsewhere. There is a list (1460) of the fugitives from 
other pagarehies wlio had resorted to Aphrodito, and 
another (1461) of those from Aphrodito who liad gone 
elsewhere. Both are incomplete ; the first contains about 
two hundred names and the second about seventy-five. 
This gives some idea of the extent of the movement. The 
anxiety of the Government to repress it shows that it was 
detrimental to the revenue. The fugitives probably fled 
to avoid taxation, but seeing that they can only have 
gone from one part of Egypt to another it is not clear 
how they succeeded in doing so, nor, inasmuch as the 
Government contributions were levied on communities, 
how the Government suffered. The migration of peasants 
had begun under the Arabs before the time of Qurrab. 
Similar disturbances had taken place also in Byzantine 
times. 

Among the miscellaneous information derived from the 
papyri are the prices of all sorts of articles, such as sheep, 
poultry, com, wine, oil, wood, ropes ; also details of the 
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wages oi earpeuoers ana oiner woricmen. Une learns 
that workmen from Egypt were employed at Jerusalem 
and Damascus — in the latter place at the building of the 
great mosque, facts of which the importance in connexion 
witli art influences has been well recognized. Kespecting 
linguistic science and palaeography of Greek, the texts 
afford miicli. As regards Arabic, it is of interest to 
observe that the transcription of names shows that jim 
was pronounced soft and not as now like g ; the name 
'Amrun occurs in '' Aboii Amron”, and this incorrect form 
seems to be the one solitary instance of a trace of the 
i/rctb. There are three allusions to Musa ibn Nusair, 
and, although they do not do much more than confirm 
facts previously known from literary sources about the 
conqueror of Spain, they may be esteemed on account of 
the touch of reality thej^ give to a figure so distinguished 
in history. 

A. K G. 


Taujuman- Al-Ashwaq, by Muhyi'd-Dm ibn Al-‘'Arabf. 
Edited by Eeynold A. Nicholson, M.A., Litt.D. 
pp. v + 155. London : Royal Asiatic Society, 1911. 

Ibn el 'Arabi, the famous Muhammadan mystic who 
flourished in the thirteenth century, was a prolific writer. 
He has been credited with 500 books. This may be 
an exaggeration, but at all events 150 books by him 
are extant. It is remarkable that but one of his works, 
and that merely a short glossary, had appeared before 
in a European edition. Several of them have been 
j)ublished in the East. 

The Tarjumdn el A .iavdq is a collection of sixty-one 
odes, some of which are quite short, the whole amounting 
altogether to less than 600 verses. The collection 
includes a short introduction by the author. Later, 
Ibn el ‘Arabi added a commentary to his poems, and 
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entitled the entire work so expanded Ed DoMd ir vyf 
el A'ldq or, perhaps, pccMiLa lr el Addq, An edition oi 
the poems and commentary under the latter title was 
published in 1897 (A.H. 1312) at Bairut. The Bairnt 
edition is almost entirely wanting in vowel points. 
Dr. Xichoison in the present volume gives the full 
Arabic text of the Tarjvymdn, with all the poems 
eompletfily vocalized. He adds in English, besides smue 
useful introductory matter, a translation of the poenrs 
and a summary of the introduction showing the variations 
that occur in different recensions, also an abridgment 
of tlie commentary. Two good indexes are a useful 
feature. 

The title given to the collection, which may be 
rendered “Tiie Exponent of the Yearnings of the Soul ”, 
indicates the general theme, the sours longing and its 
grief. Love is the emotion by which they are stirred — 
general!}^ love for an unattainable mistress or for friends 
departed never to return. The poet is constantly in pain 
and anguish. Often he dwells on his afflicted plight: 
he recalls some well-known episode or scene; again and 
again lie describes the beauty of the maiden on whom 
his heart is fixed: lie calls after his dear ones as they 
recede from his gaze, or sends them tender messages 
and greetings. He stands by the ruins and weeps over 
the traces of the habitations, starts at the flasli of the 
lightning, and is troubled by the cooing of the dove on 
the Mn tree, implores the camel-driver to turn aside, 
and marks the croak of the raven of separation. His 
love is a bough of the sand-liills planted in a garden, 
her glances are sharp swords ; she is a gazelle, her pastime 
is his heart. Nearly all the poems are in this strain, so 
in general the style is that of an ordinary Arab love poem. 
There are a few that cannot be i*ead merely as the outcry 
of human devotion, but are clearly mystical throughout ; 
and in the others a certain number of undoubted mystical 
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coinnienuiry occupiea witn, little else than expianim^^ 
tlie esoteric sense, whicli it brings out from every verse, 
even from those wliere a natural application seems 
absolutely plain. 

In the case of Eastern poetry said to he allegorical, the 
question often arises whether tlie inner signitication is 
really present: and it has to be considered here, not- 
withstanding the evidence of tlie author himself, who 
cannot, like an ordinary connnentator, be entirely mistaken 
as to what \Yas intended. One reason is what is known 
with regard to the composition of the poems and the 
commentary; our information is derived from the book 
itself, and thus i*ests on the authority of Ibn el 'Arab!. 
Dr. Nicholson sets out all the material facts in his 
introduction, and it will suffice to mention here a few 
whicli seem to be the most important. The poems were 
composed to celebrate a beautiful and accomplished girl 
called Nizam, to whom Ibn el ‘Arabi had been deeply 
attached. Tlie tirst introduction stated this clearljy. 
declaring that every name introduced was intended as 
an allusion to her name, and every abode spoken of w^as 
meant for her abode ; at the same time it emphatically 
warned the reader to beware of taking the external 
meaning of the words only, and invited him to look to 
the inner mystical sense. The two purposes seem to be 
liard to reconcile. One of Ibn el 'Arabi’s contemporaries 
refused to accept the poems as anything but love-songs. 
The commentary was then composed and read to him, 
and he was convinced of his error. In later recensions 
of the introduction tlie mention of Niztei is suppressed. 

Dozy has charged Ibn el ^Arabl with falsifying the 
date of composition by some thirteen years, with a view 
of concecxling his real intention, but Dr. Nicholson is able 
to show in a way that seems, that the 
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date given by Ibn el ^Arabi is correct, and that there is no 
ground for the accusation. An unjustifiable slur is thus 
removed, tut the attitude of the original objector ma)' 
still be taken up, and each j>erson may decide for himself 
whether he finds the commentary as convincing, fhe 
commentary, no doubt, tells much about Ibn el ^Arabfs 
religious thoughts and ideas, but it can hardly be said 
that, interpreted by its aid, the poems become anything 
like a clear exposition of mystical truths and beliefs. 
Possibly the reason may be that Ibn el /Arabi presupposed 
a general knowledge of his theosophic system, Avhich we 
have not got, and no doubt many of the explanations 
of the commentary would be more intelligible with such 
a clue. At any rate, the text, as interpieted by the 
commentary alone, seems in general to be characterized 
by great obscurity and at times by incoherence. 
Dr. Nicholson points out that ‘Hhe author admits that 
in some passages of his poems the mystical import was 
not clear to himself gives the text of a passage to 
this effect from the commentary. 

Whatever V may be taken of the .mystical value 
of the poems — and the subject is one with regard to which 
general agreement can hardly be expected — there seems 
to be no Yieed to doubt Ibn el ‘Arabi s sincerity. Had he 
intended deliberately to deceive the reader, he would 
surely have been careful to avoid any mention of Nizam 
in his introduction. He says he wrote the poems to 
celebrate Nizam ; he seems to have believed that he was 
mystically inspired at the time, and lie may well have 
been deluded to some extent as to the nature of his 
inspiration. 

Taken according to their obvious meaning, the odes 
may be read with pleasure. As a rule, the language is 
comparatively simple and the style is clear, so thej^ are 
likely to appeal to some of those who are repelled by 
the difficulty that Arabic poetry often presents. They 
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wliow that tlieir author was an elegant writer and that lie 
was a skilful versifier, but they follow such conventional 
lines as hardly to leave room for the display of much 
originality. One remarks a part of an ode (xxix, 
that seems to be very closely modelled on three verses hj 
El M.utanabbi (Bul^, 1287, i, 90), and possibly furtlier 
parallels of the same sort might be found : ])ut in an}^ 
case the images, the metaphors, and comparisons, all or 
for the most part, liad been used over and over again 
by Ibn el 'Arabi’s predecessors. A wide knowledge of 
their works would be wanted to decide whether he has 
been able to produce anything novel out of these well- 
worn materials, to form any new combinations, or to 
contrive in some way to express a feeling particularly 
bis own. Whether they have merit of originality or 
not, the odes certainly have plenty of grace and charm. 

Dr. Nicholson gives ns an excellent text. Tiie almost 
complete absence of misprints, so difficult to avoid with 
such a large num]}er of signs, is an evidence of the 
care that has been exercised. The translation is a close 
rendering of tlie original, in clear and well-chosen English. 
The text and translation in manuscript passed under the 
eye of Sir Charles LyalL A few observations may be 
hazarded on points of detail, with all due diffidence. 

A. K G. 


Ohservations on the Text and Translation 

xi, 15. Perhaps the translation of the second hemistich should 
he “ My religion and faith is the religion, i e. the right religion 

xii, 1. 4- Perhaps “among the forms of the 

marble statues”. ^ 

xiii, 4. Probably read 5 seems to 

give the sense required by the commentary. 

xiii, 11. as in the Bairut text, seems to give more 

point than JJ li . 
jnAS. 1913. 
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XV, 4. Bead UU. 

xvi. 14. Probably read foUo^ving the Bairbt text 

Iv 7 b U ^ seems to mean “ their fire does not 

. .:>X, ^ ^ . . ■ 

barm him ”. Cf the familiar colloquialism • 

xxii, 5. Kead This form is required by the com- 

meiitary, ancl not ci'it''* 

xxiii, 6. treading-out of a conflagra- 
tion”. This meaning seems straightforward. ^ 

xxix, 7. Probably read with the Bairut edition cijUU:^ for 

(ijUlslK : , . 

XXX, 1. Probably read 


Hermann Gollancz, M.A., D.Litt. The Book of Pro- 
tection, being a Collection of Charms now edited for 
the first time from Syriac MSS. with translation, 
introduction, and notes. 8vo; Isxxvii, 103, with 
27 illustrations. London; Henry Frowde, Oxford 
University Press, 1912. 

Under the above title Professor Gollancz has published 
for the first time a collection of Syriac Charms gathered 
from all the MSS. available, at any rate as many as 
hitherto known to exist in public and in private libraries. 
Two of these belong to the editor, one is in Cambridge, 
and one at the British Museum. All these MSS. arc more 
or le.ss of late date, but they are undoubtedly copies of 
much older texts, rare in any case, for very seldom are 
charms and conjurations written down ; and the owners of 
such MSS. guard them very jealously, for they are often 
their stock-in-trade, and they are not likely to communicate 
tlieir possession to others. 

Professor Gollancz has been fortunate enough to obtain 
of these MSS., one of which turns out to be the most 
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complete and best preserved, and which is not only care- 
fully written but in which also the vowel points are added, 
and this contributes to facilitate the reading of texts so 
difficult and often so obscure, as charms of necessity are. 
Every kind of literature has, as it were, a language of 
its own ; none so pronounced as that of ehaiiris and 
conjurations, for very old material is preserved with 
great tenacity, and corruptions will be transmitted from 
generation to generation witliout any attempt of the 
copyist to correct or to improve. The more barbarous 
tlie words tlxe more efficacious are they thought to be, 
and in the vocabulary of the charms the \Yliole syncretism 
of ancient magic has found its practical expression, 

iloreover, episodes from sacred history, genuine or 
apocryphal, miracles of saints, legends connected with 
lioly men, all these are materials for charms and con- 
jurations. Sympathetic magic finds its explanation in 
tlie application of such legends to cases in point. It was, 
therefore, not an easy task to publish such a collection 
of charms, iind to translate them faithfully and accurately. 
Popular language, moreover, is best seen in such charms ; 
names of diseases and other ills are to be found abundantly 
in cliarms, which are not found in dictionaries. The 

publication of these cliarms is therefore of extreme value 
also from a philological point of view, and Professor 
Gollancz has rendered a great service to Syriac literature 
by his scholarly publication. He has collated some of 
the MSS. in those passages in whicli the charm is 
repeated, and by comparing one with the other has often 
succeeded in giving an intelligent translation of texts 
otherwise very corrupt and unintelligible. Some MSS. 
are accompanied with rude pictures and illustrations. 
These have been also faithfully reproduced in exact 

facsimiles, and claim a value of their own. For some 
of these, I hold, are used in a detached form with 

tire inscription or conjuration as an amulet to be 



Lux-Hkn'g. Pjirt II: Miscellaneous Essays of Wang 
Cl»’ung. Translated from the Chinese and annotated 
by Alfred Forke, Professor of Chinese at the 
Seminar fur Orieutalische Sprachen, Beilin. Beilin, 
Georg Reimer: London, Luzac & Co. , 1911. 

The title of the book under review, Lu'ii-Hing, left 
untranslated by Dr. Forke, may be fairly rendered 
“ j)iti(;uysioii of Criteria”, and a singular and interesting 
work is unfolded in the eighty-three chapters now extant, 
of which the present volume contains the forty omitted 
bv the translator from his first. 

' Dr. Forke shows that the Lun-H^ng must have been 
written in A.D. 82 or 83, and w'hat sort of mark its authoi 
left on the thought of liis own and of later generations 
may be seen by wdiat Mayei-s wrrites of him in his Chinese 
Readers Manual “ A philosopher,” he says, “ perhaps 
the most original and judicious among all the meta- 
physicians China has produced. He attracted notice 
while occupying an obscure station by the extent of his 
learning, acquired in despite of poverty ; but the views 
he expounded were too conspicuously opposed to the 
superstitious orthodoxy of the learned classes to meet 
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svorn by the people as protection against all kinds of 

brief introduction and an excellent translation make 
this publication of Professor Gollancz accessible to^a wuder 
circle of readers, and add to the pernmnent value of a book 
so unique in its character and so important from every 
point of view. A word of commendation may be added 
on the excellent print of the text, translation, and 
facsimiles carried out by the Clarendon Press. Author 
and publisher may be heartily congratulated on so 

e.xcellent a production. M. G aster. 
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witli general acceptance, or to gain for him official favour. 

. . . In the writings derived from his pen . . . lie 
luindles mental and physical problems in a styde and 
witli a ])oldness unparalleled in Chinese literature. He 
exposes the exaggerations ' and ‘inventions’ of Con- 
fiicianists and Taoists with equal freedom, and evinces 
in tlie domain of natural philosophy a strange superiority^ 
to the fantastic beliefs of his countrymen.’’ 

Thanks to the excellent English version now before us, 
we can test in detail this appreciation of the alert and 
penetrating intellect that inspired it. And one thing 
emerges clearly. Wang Cli’ung was not a purely 
sceptical or destructive force. He held very definite 
and logical views on the nature of the universe and on 
the working of natural law in many spheres of operation, 
though he does not propound, I think, any general state- 
ment of Ids philosopliic sclieme at large. But it was 
certainly based on those then prevalent views of natural 
philosophy, the meaning and development of which 
Dr. Forke has outlined for us in a full and lucid 
exposition forming Appendix I, “The Theory of the 
Five Elements and the Classitications based thereon.” 

Wang Ch’ung’s aim was to apply liis dialectic method 
to received views, accepted texts, traditional superstitions, 
whether held and defended by the most revered names 
or followed iinreasoningly^ as popular beliefs by the 
illiterate masses, whenever in his eyes these orthodox 
or traditional opinions were inconsistent with truth or 
unwarranted by it. Dr. Forke has classified the separate 
cliapters or essays into four groups — Metaphysical, 
Ethical, Critique (why not Critical?), and Folk-lore and 
Religion. Much throughout the volume, but especially 
in this last division, should be of great interest to readers 
quite outside sinologie circles, the more bo as the author, 
in order to combat them, discloses many curious beliefs 
and customs of his time, examining the grounds on which 
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he knows or supposes they are Iield or followech Jiod thus 
providing us with inaterial doubly valuable for ha vino- 
been silted through a very close analytic sieve. 

I should have liked, but space does not admit, to have 
pie of Wangs dialectic method, and shown 
in A Last Word on Dragons ” he 
a clay dragon on a certain 
•der to attract inin, thougli often 
absurdity but 
the sj^m pathetic 
ForMe 


given an exam 
how, for instance; 
argues tliat the construction of 
historical occasion in or 
misunderstood by scholars, is not an 
essentially reasonable, being based on 
and mutual action of affinitive fluids as Dr 
renders the Chinese term, tliough “ influences '' would 
perhaps better express Wang Ch’ung's conception. Let 
me add that the translator treats this chapter severely, 
remarking that it “ is not to tlie credit of our author, 
who here shows liimself as credulous and injudicious 
as those of his countrymen whose superstitions he likes 
to expose 'h 

Dr. Forke has freely but always briefly annotated eacli 
page, and, owing to the allusive nature of the original, 
a Western reader would be greatly hampered without 
this help. Indeed, I wish the notes liad been somewliat 
more abundant in one particular. There are paragraphs 
of which the exact bearing upon the author’s argument 
is not easy to seize. In some cases tliis may be due to 
a defective choice of a word or an idiom on the part of 
the translator, who is not using his own language, 
excellent as his grasp of English is. But oftener, 
I suspect, the uncertainty arises from the original 
reasoning having been addressed to a Chinese mind, and. 
not to a modern and occidental one. In such cases 
Dr. Forke could doubtless have helped us better than we 
can help ourselves. 

And so, with congratulations to the translator, I take 
leave of an able rendering of a notable original. 

L. C. HoinaNS. 
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Taoisme. Tome I: Bibliogbaphie Gexiebale. (1) Le 
Canon (Patrologie) ; (2) Les Index Officiels et 
Prives. Par Dr. L. Wiegeb; SJ. 1911. 

This is the first volume of what promises to be a 
monumental work on Taoism by a learned Jesuit who 
is not a novice at liis work, nor are his interests contined 
to one branch of sinology. He has already published 
a book on Buddhism, and yet another— a Mivnuel dn 
Ohino is Parle, Koanlma dto Nor d, non Peld no is, not 
to mention other of his writings. 

This present volume is bibliographica], as the author 
considered it necessary for a serious study of Taoism to 
have almost exliaiistive lists of authoritative and other 
w'orks in Chinese on that cult, and this he has accom- 
plished. 

Wylie’s Notes on Chinese Literature contains, under 
the heading of Taoism, considerably less than a hundred 
titles. The first list in the present volume contains the 
names of 1,464 Taoist books under the 1 leading of 
Le Canon (Patrologie) taoiste, which were gathered by 
the monks and fixed as a canon during the >sixteenth 
centiuy. , . . 

A few lines, or at least one or two, are given in addition 
to the Chinese title to explain in each case tlie scope 
of the work. Not content with this, the author has 
classified the material composing this list, and arranged 
them under sections and subsections with different 
lieadings, such as Dogmatique, Grande-Ourse, Pole, Rits 
et Rituels, etc., so that books bearing on one branch of 
the subject can easily be found. Then, further, this is 
followed by a ''Table alphabetique ” of the titles. An 
"Essai de Classification” still further renders reference easy. 

The Archimandrite Palladius is said to have read 
750 Chinese Buddhist works in his study of the Chinese 
development of that religion. We cannot say how many 
Taoist books Dr. Wieger has read in his study of Taoism, 
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but this volume shows that an immense number must 
have passed through his hands before the results heie 
shown could have been achieved. 

But this is not all, for, following what has been already 
flescrihod, there is, as Dr. Wieger says : “ Ensuite, un 
Index, reunissant les listes officielles oi; privecs des 
ouvrages taoxstes, dressees par des laiques, a diverses 
epoqixes, du premier au dix-septieine siecle.” This last 
list, purely in Chinese, is arranged under dynastic 
headings. 

Then comes an alphabetical list of Taoist authoi's and 
their pseudonyms. 

This valuable material, thus gathered together for the 
student of Taoism, is pi'eceded by a Preface and an 
Introduction. The latter contains a succinct account of 
the doctrinal and historical evolution of Taoism, both 
most valuable. 

We trust that in a future volume Dr. Wieger wdll 
explain the two words “ Reminiscences nestoriennes ” 
which appear under No. 190, as an explicit account of 
anj’' influences which he may have discovered that the 
Nestorians had on Taoism would be intensely interesting, 
and we take it this may be xvhat he means. 

J. Dyer Ball. 


The Euono.mic Principles op Coxfl'Cius and his 
School. By Chen Huan-chang, Ph.D., Chin Shih 
of '24-00 A.K. (A.D. 1904), former Secretary of the 
Grand Secretariat, Peking, China. 2 vols. New 
York, Columbia Univei’sity : Longman, Green & Co. 
Agents, London : P. S. King and Son. 1911. 

This work is one of the firstfruits of the study of 
Western institutions, science, and leaiming by Chinese 
students. Deeply vei’sed in his native literature, a 
mandarin who has held office in Peking, and a friend 
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■ and pupil" of; Kang , Yii-weL;- the. 'author "lias; added to In's 
acquirements in the Eastern' hemisphere. .a study of the 
knowledge ot, the Western side--, of :'tlie world. The result 
of all this is that he, is avCliin Shih 'tChiiiese LL.D.) and. 
a Ph.D. H,e has all tlie Chinese scholar s intimate kiir>w- 
ledge of the Chinese classics and kindred literature in his 
native language, and he has evidently spent much study 
on the economic science of Europe and America. An 
immense amount of erudition is displayed in the pro- 
duction of this book. Flis English is very good, though 
scarcely perfect. This is not to be \\aindcnaa^ at; tln.^ 
wonder is that it is so near perfection. For the acquisition 
of a facile pen in a foreign tongue like English b\' one 
who has to spend long years in making himself a master 
of his own literature is no mean task. We cannot praise 
too highly the patience and determination witli wliich he 
has set himself to the courses of hard study lie has had 
to undertake to fit himself for the task before him in 
the production of this book. 

Tliere are many most interesting passages in the two 
volumes before us, and mucli valuable information other- 
wise inaccessible to the Eiiglish reader is to be found in 
them, but, unfortunately, the book is a disappointing 
production. 

The author has taken tlie ideas of Gonfiiciiis and his 
school as seen by him (the author), and labelled them witli 
the nomenclature of modern political economy ; that is to 
say, the economic teacliings of Confucius and those of his 
followers and opponents are gathered together here and 
there from the Chinese classics and otlier Chinese books 
and set in a Western arrangement in the order of modern 
economists (p. 37). But the author sometimes goes beyond 
Confucius, and the premises will not justify the conclusions 
he draws. He reads into the ideal state (which he quotes 
as spoken of by the Sage, a state w'hich, by the by, has 
never existed and never will exist), a condition which the 
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language fails to justify* Tlie last state of Cliina would 
be worse than the first in such a state as tlie author 
depicts. 

Dr. Chen's conceptions of what religion is are such as 
to render him scarcely competent to judge between 
different ones, as he presumes to do, to the detriment of 
all which meet the needs of man s spiritual nature, and 
his materialistic view prevents him from seeing the 
difference between mind and soul (pp. 28, 116-118). 

The author discounts the saying of Confucius tluxt he 
was a transmitter and not an originator ” by ascribing 
this to the Chinese characteristic modesty (p. 80). This 
description of the Sage by himself being thus swept aside, 
the ground is clear for the enunciation of the following : 
that Confucius created '‘ancient civilization out of his 
own mind”, though “ the data given in his writings ” are 
“ often true ” (pp. 28, 30) : that he uses “ the names of 
the ancient kings to father his theories ” (p. 30) ; that 
“ Confucius was the real creator of liis new religion, 
although incidentally transmitting some elements from 
the ancients” (p. 30). It is therefore not surprising 
after this to find that Dr. Chen claims “ to liave dis- 
covered some new truths contained in tlie old texts” 
(p. 38). 

Purely material pros|)eidty is to put right what is 
i*otten in the State of Denmark. “ Human nature changes 
to either good or evil in accordance witli the economic 
condition. If there is economic prosperity distributed 
to everyone tlie nature of the people must be good ” 
(pp. 134, 136). Human nature is to be clianged b^^ seven 
things : abolition of war, technical invention, the control 
of nature, the tsing tien system (i.e. the equal distribution 
of land), universal free education, representative govern- 
ment, and the abolition of social institutions, such as 
state, famify, and private property (p. 134). 

Dr. Chen’s quotations are not always, we are afraid, to 
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be trusted, nor, tlioiigli he is a Chinese, is his rendering of 
Chinese words always correct or happjo Wliy call the 
Emperor “The Sou of God'’ wlien a better translation, 
sanctioned by long usage, is “ Tlie Son of Heaven ” ? 
Tien sometimes means Providence, but that does not 
justify turning it into God (p. 62). Bolstering up 
arguments in such ways is not commendable. Neither 
should yikm be reiidered as God (pp. 58-59). It is 
a pity the book is marred by such serious defects, wliieh 
have the tendency to lead to wrong conclusions. Spjecial 
pleading based upon wrong premises does not establish 
a case. 

When writing about present conditions of life in China 
■our author’s descriptions are too roseate, and a glamour 
is thrown over -some phases of Chinese life which is far 
from the real thing, and tlie book is thus again misleading. 
There are some most extraordinary statements to be thus 
found, and the calm assurance with wdiicli the author can 
make them in face of known facts is most astounding. 
We are told that “ throughout the whole Chinese history 
no blood has ever been shed on account of religious 
•controversy” (p. 61). Pi'ofessor de Groot’s book on 
religious persecution in China is sufficient proof to the 
contrary. Again, we read (p. 551), “ In Chinese histoiy 
there are very few officials who accumulated a great 
fortune in any way they could. Modesty and purity 
were the general spirit.” Really one’s confidence in any 
statement made by the author is shaken after that. 

Then we are told that in the presmi^b day every 
district has an almsliouse”. Bald statements of tin's 
nature, without any qualifying details to show what the 
real facts of the case are, are worse than useless — they 
.are misleading. 

Dr. Chen labours ineffectually to try and prove that 
woman according to Confucianism is the equal of man, 
though he has to acknowledge that of course in 
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.tably' ■ ' 'mSevs :: ' maBy :dis- 
Now, here again oiir author does 

tlie full facts of the case, for, as regards her 
'guuient, the Chinese luarried 
legal documents with both her 
husband's and lier own surname. And again, like the 
Western lady, whose condition the author cites to her 
disparagement in this connexion, she is called by hci 
husband’s surname in common life, and her own name is 
not mentioned. 

One reason which he adduces for the practical absence 
of divorce in China is “their social position does notallow 
either husband or wife to have any sweetheart beside the 
other” (p. 151). It is the case that Chinese social customs 
are such that a man does not meet the wives of his 
acquaintances (there is no need to speak about the wives 
not meeting the husbands of their lady friends, as divorce 
is for the man and not for the woman against the man) ; 
but men do take “sweethearts” and bring them iiito their 
families as secondary wives, if they so desire, since the 
Chinese marital relations are so elastic as regards the man 
alone. If nothing else, this proves the inequality of the 


paternal society woman nievr 
advantages” (p. 68). 
not state 

name, used by him in the ar 
woman is described in 
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Coluinbia rjiiiversity iu their Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Lrav’", ot vdiich tliis is the forty- 
fifth vTjlume, a more careful editorial supervision of these 
piildicatioiis is imperative. 

,r. Dvep. Ball. 


RaPPORTEN VAX DE CoMMLSSIE IX NeDERLAXDSCH-IxDIE 
VOOR OUDHEIDKUXDIG OXDEKZOEK OP JaVA EX 
Madoera. 1909, 1910, 1911. UitReR'even door het 
Bataviaaseh Genootschap van Kunsten en Weten- 
schappen. Albrecht & Co,, Batavia, and Xijhoif, 
\sGravenliage, 1911, 1911, and 191.2, respectively. 

Tliese three volumes contain the reports of the 
Archaeological Survey of Java and Madura for flu* 
years first above mentioned, together Avith se‘vera! 
interesting appendices. They deal in some detail Avith 
a great number of objects of antiquarian and artistic 
interest, mainly architectural or sculptural and for the 
most part connected Avith the old Hindu civilization of 
JaA^a. Of these there are also some excellent illustrations 
in the plates contained in each volume. In ptuticiilar 
I note the famous temple-ruins of Prambanan and Chandi 
SeAAUi, besides other less knoAvn buildings. A number of 
decorative details are separately figured (e.g. tlie curious 
makaras of Chandi Bubrali, plates 151-2, 1910), and 
a considerable number of statues and statuettes are also 
represented. They include the usual divinities: I may 
mention a Durga, eight-armed, from Surakarta (plate 159, 
1910) as a typical example of the kind. The series also 
contains a few Buddhist figures. 

Amongst the appendices is a rather succinct but 
interesting account of Dr. N. J. Krona's archaeological tour 
in India, Ceylon, and Indo-China, during which he 
appears to have seen a great deal in a relatively short 
time. Having had the opportunity, given to feAA^ 
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arcliseological experts, of surveying Indian carchasological 
remains in all these (Jifferent regions, Dr. Krom makes 
some instructive comparisons. Finally, I note a Sanskrit- 
Javanese iiivScription of 1188 Saka, of some liistorical 
interest, which is discussed in the volume for 1911 
(pp. 117-23), the copper plate on which it is engraved 
being figured on plate 181 of the same volume. 

C. 0. Blagden. 


Siam: A Handbook of Practical, Commercial, and 

Political Information. By W. A. Graham,M.E.A.S. 

London : Alexander Moring. 1912. 

The title of this book conveys a suggestion of somewhat 
varied contents, but hardly does full justice to the 
encyclopedic character of the work. Within its compass 
of some six hundred pages Siam is described and discussed 
from almost every conceivable point of view. The main 
headings are those dealing with Geography (including 
Climate and Meteorology), Natural History, Eaces of 
Men, History, Social Organivsation, Government (with 
interesting liistorical sketches of the development of the 
different departments), Industries (including Agriculture 
and Irrigation, Forestry, etc.), Trade, Communications, 
Art, Arclueology, Architecture, Music (with Dancing and 
the Drama), Eeligion, Language, and Literature. Besides 
tliese, there arc useful appendices giving the English, 
Siamese, and Latin names of a number of Animals, Plants, 
and Minerals, likewise some tables of Currency, etc., and 
just preceding the appendices a chapter of Bibliography 
which is both interesting and valuable. 

A bald enumeration of the contents of a work under 
review may on occasion serve a useful purpose, and 
I therefore make no apology for the above catalogue of 
subjects. It must, liowever, be added that I have not 
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endeavoured to give more than the main subdivisioiiB of 
the book : tlie index to it will help the reader to see at 
a glance what subjects are included in its pages. To me 
it is a marvel that any one man should have mastered 
such a multifarious wealth of inateriah Thus much for 
tlie matter. With the manner in wiiich Mr. Graliam lias 
liandled it I am not in a position to deal adequately. 
I can only saj- that he makes it all very interesting 
reading, and that, so far as I have been able to cheek his 
statements of fact, they appear to be thoroughly trust- 
worthy. Perhaps, in fairness to Loth of us, I ought to 
add that I claim no first-hand acquaintance with Siam 
myself. But having had occasion to read a good deal 
of the literature relating to it, I venture to say that 
Mr. Graham's book will take a high place therein. In 
noticing a work of this comprehensive kind it is liardly 
worth while drawing attention to minor matters of detail, 
but with reference to the statement that ThaL the native 
name for the Siamese, is a totally different word from Tai, 
the national name for tlie northern branch of the family, 
it seems as Avell to point out that Professor Maspero, in 
a recent number of tlie BEFEO. (tom. xi, p. 153), has given 
reasons in support of the view' that they are the same 
word, the phonetic cmre.spondeiace being quite rc-gular. 

I ought to add that the work contains ninety-nine 
excellent illustrations and a serviceable map. 

0. 0. Blagden. 


Bulletin be la Commission abchi^ologique de lIndo- 
CHINE. Paris: Irnprimerie Nationale, 1908-11. 
InVENTAIRE DESCRIPTIF DES MONUMENTS DU CaMBOBGE. 
Par E. Lunet de Lajonquiere. Tome troisieme. 
Cartes. Paris: Irnprimerie Natioxiale, 1911. 

The Commission archeologique de ITndochine was 
constituted in January, 1908, by the Ministre de 
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I’lnstrucfcion publique et des Beaux-Arts for tlie purpose 
of examining all communications relative to the conserva- 
tion of the ancient monuments of French Indo-China. 
Its members, partly retired civilians, partly professional 
experts and Orientalists, include a number of distinguished 
names. ^Yithout encroaching upon the powers and duties 
of the Government of ' Indo-Ghina, they were at their 
inaugural meeting invited to assist that Government in 
the proper care of the archmological treasures committed 
to its charge. The reports which the Commission has 
published from time to time contain much interesting 
reading. Though dealing largely with questions of 
conservation and restoration, they include papers on 
other matters as well. In the one for 1909 I notice 
particularly a valuable bibliography by M. G. Ccedes of 
works relating to the archeology of Camboja and Champa, 
an account of the Ecole fran(;aise d’Extreme-Orient, and 
a most interesting article on the archeology of Siam^ by 
Commandant L. de Lajonquime, with good illustrations 
thereto. This article is based on actual observations made 
during a special mission, which also included visits to the 
Malay Peninsula and parts of India and Burma.^ The 
report for 1910 includes inter oZia a well-illustrated 
catalogue of the pieces of Khmer sculpture kept at the 
Trocadero and Guirnet Museums (by M. Ccedes), an 
important but rather too succinct account of the epigraphic 
results of the Lajonquiere mission already referred to, and 
a description (with plates) of the bas-reliefs of Bapuon, 
these two articles being by M. L. Pinot. 

Of the inscriptions of Southern Siam it is to be hoped 
that we shall hear more. They include several in the 
Tamil character (and, presumably, language), one of which, 
here illustrated by a plate, has since been handed to 

^ The account of this journey, in the same volume, also makes very 
interesting reading, particularly the part dealing with the little-known 
districts of Southern Siam. 
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Dr. Hultzsch for decipherment and transiatioiL The 
estampages oi‘ some of the others are temporarilr in my 
possession : unfortunately the}" are not very clear, and it 
is to l^e ln'3ped tluit better ones will be obtained some day. 

The report for 1911 contains several important articles 
by various writers, incduding a copiously illustrated 
description by M. C(edes of the bas-reliefs of Anglcor Wat, 
an index compiled by the same writer to M. Aymonieris 
Oambodge, a bibliographical ai'ticle by M. A. Cabatoii on 
the Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian sources for the study 
of Indo-Chinese liistory, and two papers by MM. E'iiiot 
<ind Geedes respectively on certain religious beliefs, 
legends, and customs of Irido-China, particularly Caml^oja. 
Altogether tlie Bulletin bids fair to form a valuable record 
of scholarly as w^ell as strictly arclneoiogical work in 
connexion with tlie Frencli possessions in Indo-Cluna. It 
is fitting that it should receive here a cordial, if somewhat 
1 )ol ated , wel com e. 

The third volume of Commandant de Lajonquieixfs 
great work completes tlie text, and is supplemented b}’ 
two maps issued under a separate co\'er. One of these 
indicates the sites of Khmer arclneological remains 
throughout Oamlioja and the neighbouring regions: tlie 
otlier gives on a larger scale the topography of the 
Angkor group of monuments. These, the most imposing 
and important of all the Cambojan remains, represent the 
nucleus of the old Khmer kingdom and culture, which 
flourished on the northern shore of the great lake. The 
descriptive text also deals with them and the arclimologlcal 
remains of the adjacent districts, whicli until a few years 
ao'o were under the Siamese Government, but now again 
form part of Camboja. Furtlier chapters are concerned 
with the Khmer remains in Siam and Cochinchina. 
A very large number of specimens of architecture and 
sculpture are described in detail, there are many good 
illustrations and plans, references are given to the 
JRAS. 1913. 31 
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writings of earlier authorities, and the existence of 
inscriptions (whether published or not) is '^oted in 
connexion with the places where they were found, ihe 
volume also contains an introduction on the more general 
aspects of Cambojaii architecture, sculpture, etc. It is 
hardly necessary to say more about this thorough and 
comprehensive piece of work, creditable alike to its author 
and to those who supported him in his years of research. 
His book will long remain the leading authority on the 
subject, and this third volume maintains to the full the 
high standard he had set himself in the preceding ones. 

C. 0. Blaoden. 


The Chronology of Modern India : 1494 to 1894. 
By James Burgess, C.I.E., LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.E..G.S., 
m".R.A.S. Demy 8vo ; pp. vi, 483. Edinburgh ; 
John Grant, 1913. 

Dr. Burgess’s book does for the later period of Indian 
history what was done for the earlier period by Miss^ 
Mabel Duffs well-known book The Chronology of 
hidia, which was published in 1899: it follows that 
hook in its arrangement : and as the preface says, the 
two books together form a continuous chronology of 
events in India from the earliest times to the present. It 
starts with a statement of the leading sovereign rulers of 
the various divisions of India in A.D. 1492, and then 
enumerates briefly, year by year, the important events, 
historical, administrative, and others, from that time down 
to 1894, the beginning of Lord Elgin’s viceroyalty. The 
first tabular entry in it is: — “A.D. 1492. H. [i.e. Hijia] 
897. Sikandar II Lodi of Dehli conquers Bihar, and 
dispo.ssesses Husain Sharqi of Jaunpur. Hie last is - 
“ A.D. 1894. Dec. 31 : Amir-ul-Mulk, a younger brother 
of Nizain-ul-Mulk, at the instigation of IJmra Khan of 
Jandol, has the Mehtar of Cliitral murdered and claims the 
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succession. The Chitral war follows/' The materials for 
the book. ].uive been collected from all the leading* liistories 
of India, and are supplemented here and there from tlie 
inscriptional records. The \ohnne supplies a great 
desideratum, and will be very useful to students of Indian 
liistory and to others who have need occasionally to look 
up the dates of Indian events : the copious index lielps 
greatly towards using its contents. 

Dr. Burgess tells us in liis preface that diffej-ences in 
tlie dates of events are not unfrefjueiit, oceuiTing chiefly 
in translations of Mohamniadan liistories, and arising 
partly, perliaiis, from inattention in turning dates in the 
Hijra era into their European equivalents. Any corrigenda 
in this or any other direction, brought to the authors 
notice, would be received with appreciation and noted for 
attention in a second edition. 

A footnote on p. 1 presents a mistake, due to some 
unlucky oversight, which may be corrected now. We are 
told there (quite riglitly) that the epocli of the J^aka era 
is in A.D. 78 ; also (quite rightly) that that era is 135 years 
later than the Sarnvat or Vikrama era: and yet we are 
also told that the epoch of the Vikrama era is in B.c. 57. 
But a period of 135 years counted ])ack from any day in 
A.D. 78 takes us to the corresponding day in B.c. 58 
(not 57); and the epoch of tlie Vikrama era is indeed 
in B.C. 58 : the case is as follows : — 

By the epoch’’ of an era we sometimes mean its 
year 0 ; that is, the whole yeai*, of the same kind with 
the year used in the era itself, which preceded its first 
current year. But the epocli is more strictly the point of 
time at whicli there began tlie first day of the first current 
year of the era. There are three principal Hindu eras ; 
the Kaliyuga, the Vikrama, and the Saka. The Hindu 
books and almanacs tell us that the Vikrama era came 
3044 years after the beginning of the Kaliyuga, and 
the l^aka era .135 years alter/ the beginning of the 
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Vikraina: .se,^ e.g., this Jomml, 1911, 

It is Avell established that the epoch of the kaliyuga, the 
moment at which the first day of its Orst current year 
beo’an, is mean sunrise, 6.0 a.m., oii luiday, lb . e jiuai\ , 
B.c. 3102, or according to another school the preceding 
midnight. Consequently, the epoch of the Vikrama era 
falls in B.c. 58, and that of the Saka era in A.D. 78. ihe 
position, as regards all the three epochs, is no matter 
of opinion, as to which there might be a difterence ; 
it is proved by the results of many calculations of dates 
in all the three reckonings. 


Historv of Indu.n and Eastern Architecture. 

the late James Fergus.son, C.I.E. Kevised and 
edited with additions : Indian Architecture by Jame.s 
Burgess, C.I.E. : Eastern Architecture by E. Phene 
Spiers, F.S.A. 2 vols. pp. xxiii, 450; xvi, 521. 
London : John Murray, 1910. 

Fergussoivs History of Indian and Eastern ArcU- 
iectiire, originally issued as a supplementary volume to 
his general history of architecture, has for nearly foitj 
vears been the indispensable guide to all interested m the 
subject, and still retains its value, although naturally the 
pr-ogress of excavations and surveys has rendered an 
enormous amount of new material available since its 
publication. Although it has been reprinted it has never 
been re-edited, and the need of a new edition brought up 
to date by competent scholars has been much felt. This 
revision has now been undertaken by Dr. Burgess as 
regards the main part of the work, the section on 
Eastern Architecture being contributed by Mr. Phene 
Spiers. The new edition is in two volumes, and there is 
considerable expansion in every section, in some much 
more than in others. The original woodcuts are retained 
with many additions, as well as thirty -four photographic 
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plates, and it is to be regretted that the latter are not 
more nniiierons. The old woodcuts too have hrst irmeh 
in tlie process of reproduction. Compare, for instance, 
that of the palace at Dig, on p. 483 of the first e^lition. 
with tliat on p. ISO, vol. ii, of the second. Dr. Burgess 
has dealt most fully with the earlier sections, especially 
witl;i Buddhist architecture. The Ceylon section (under 
this section) lias been much expanded, the new' 
materials being Fully dealt wdtb. Fart \'iii, dealijig with 
Further ludia, reAvritten hy Mr, Pliene Spiers, imw' 
presents a fairly complete and well-illnstriited account 
of the remains of ancient arcluteclurc* in Burma, Siam, 
Ivamboja, and Java. The section dealing with China and 
Japan hardly seems adequate to such a vast subject, and 
it is perhaps to be regretted that it has been dealt with 
in this work at all, as full treatment Avas impossible in tlm 
space available. 

Tlie itccount of Jain architecture now forms book \', 
and folio WAS the books dealing Avith the Himalayan. 
Dravidian, and Chaliikyan stjdes. There is a great deal 
of iieAv matter in this section, and the chapter on Jaina 
caves, especially the interesting Orissa group, is entirtdy 
neAv. Fergussou’s discussion on tlie origin (^f the Hindu 
and Jaina sikJuira (or spire Avith cvirviliiiear outline), 
winch Avas placed by him under Jaina architecture, Avill 
HOW’- be found under the Dravidiiin group. Tlie theory of 
its origin from elastic bamboos bent inw’ards towards tln^ 
centre, first ventilated by Mr. W, Simpson, and recently 
applied to the Hikhara by Mr. Vincent Smith in his 
Hisfory of Fine Art in- India, is not alluded to. 
Fergusson simply considered it a '' constructive necessity’) 
and his explanation is in no w^ay modified in the present 
edition. The bamboo theory is, how^ever, evidently in no 
way incompatible with constructive necessity, and the 
stone structure might naturally arise from a bamboo 
origin in a country abounding in large bamboos. It is 
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stranc^e that Fergussoii should not have <ipp _ie ^ • 
theory to the temple roofs, seeing that exTlamecl t e 
curved cornices in the modern temples ot Bengal tc-g- 
Kantanagar, a view of which was the ot the 

first edition) by the use ot elastic bam doos h 
of first edition aud pp- 159-61, vo. n, t 1 •- ■ 

edition). The account of Himalayan architecture non 

• 1 1 ■■ -niff mtnrallv follows Buddhist arclu- 

occupies book ii, and natuiauv lonov 

tecture, from which that of Kashmir and tlie bait Eange 

is evidently derived. The interesting group o temples in 

the Salt Kuige extending to the banks of the In us is 

hardlv adequately dealt with, and is still illustrated onl^ 

by the small woodcut of the temple at JIalot, reproduced 

from the original work. -i,,,!,!,- 

Th<! section on Dravidian architecture is consideiably 
expanded, and the account of the rock -temples at 
Mahavellipore— now appearing under its correct orin 
as Mamallapurain— is full and interesting, and broug i 
lip to date. The same may be said of tlie^ Kailas at 
Elvira . of which an improved plan is given. ^ Under kivi 
Architecture (book iii, chap, v) the description of le 
remarkable palace at Madura is supplied with a plan bi- 
Mr. Chisholm, but the grand Gothic-looking hall is still 
illustrated only by the woodcut takmi from Darnells 
Views m Hindustan, although we are informed in a note 
that “ in this view a more decidedly Saracenic character is 
given to the work than it actually possesses”. Surely 
under tlie.se circumstances the resources of Mr. Murray s 
firm might have proved adequate to furniriiing a photo- 
graph of this important building showing its actual 
appearance. 

In the .sectiop on Chalukyan Architecture, Dr. Burgess 
has been able to make important additions, and to throw 
new light on this interesting style, one of the most 
important of the middle ages in the Deccan. I'his section 
is also illustrated by good photographic views of the 



t(‘nip]es at Ittagi, (ladag, Lakkundi. Galagaiiatli, and 
Balagaini. 

The s(^ctiou on the Xorfcherii Hindu styles (classed 
together in pursuance o£ Fergussons classification under 
the head of '‘Northern or Indo-Aryan style"') lias been 
re\^ised and improved by the addition of some good 
photograplis. The remarkable Orissa group might 
perhaps have been placed in a separate section, to 
whicli it is quite as well entitled as the Chalukyan 
group. The classification of Indian architecture is, 
however, a difficult subject, and for practical purposes 
that adopted hy Fergusson may well be left undisturbed . 

No doubt can exist as to the Iiido-Saracenic style being 
absolutely distinct from other Indian architecture, although 
it maj^' be divided into numerous sections. These were veiy 
Fully dealt with, ly Fergusson, and the buildings which 
come under this liead are so well known tliat there is 
little opening for much additional matter here. Some 
good photograj)hs have been added, and some plans, as 
for instance of the Jtob Masjid at Champauer and the 
Fort of Lahore. The classification adopted by Fergusson 
has not been modified, and the early Musalman archi- 
tecture is still described as “ Pathan though no Pathan 
liad anything to do with it. The buildings erected by 
the only Pathan or Afghan who has left his mark on 
architecture — Sher Shah Siiri — are quite properly classed 
in the early Mughal style. The early kings who erected 
the remarkable mosques and tombs of Delhi and Ajmer 
were the Turkish slave-generals of the Iranian kings of 
Ghor and their successors of Turkish or Sayyid race. 
Tile unfortunate use of the term Pathan for these 
dynasties, because the king overthrown by Babar was 
a Lodi Afghan, is responsible for many misconceptions. 
Tims in this work Gaur is called the old Afghan capital 
of Bengal, although all the Afghans did to it was to 
destroy it. . 
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Althougli some deficiencies have lieen pointed ont, it 
must not°be understood that this edition is in any way 
unworthy of its subject. It is still m the mam 
Dr. Fergusson’s work, and Dr. Burgess has acti'd wise > 
in not attempting to recast it as a whole. h e, las 

supplied wherever it was possible to do so accurate 
information based on the most recent authonties, am 
this was what was wanted in an edition of this classica 
o-uide to Indian architecture. It may therefore be lioped 
that it will prove as useful to modern students of the art 
as its predecessor was in the last generation. 

M. Long WORTH Dames. 


Epigrathi.v Zeylanica. By Don Martino ok Zil\'a 
WiCKREMASINGHE. Vol. I, Part VI. 

The sixth part of the first voliinio of this interestuig 
publication begins with three inscriptions of King 
Mahinda IV (a.d. 1026-42). All three are written on 
•slabs; the first two (Nos. 19 and 20) lie in the Jeta- 
vanaraina area, not far from the stone canoe on the outer 
circular road in Anuradhapura, the third (No. 21) at 
Vevalkiitiya, about twenty-one miles to the north-east 
of Anuradhapura. Nos. 19 and 20 are published hem 
for the first time. Of No. 21 I have given a rough 
transcript, Avith a short introductory note but no tians- 
lation, in my AIC., No. 122. 

Nos. 19 and 20 evidently belong together. No. 19 
gives a poetic description of the Abhayagiri monastery 
and a general survey of the charitable acts Mahiiida I\ 
performed and of the religious monuments he built or 
repaired. It was promulgated on the tenth day of the 
waxing moon, in the month of Poson (May - June). 
Unfortunately the number of the year is obliterated, but 
Wickremasinghe suggests that it may be the eighth year 
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<>l; MahiiuhiiV { \.u. 1034), and I agree with him in fcliis 
r<^spret'. No. *20 must liave heen promulgated soon after 
N<>- 5 0. it giv(‘s ail aeeount of the repairs Arahinda IV 
at tlie, Ahha.yagirivihara and tlie rules which lie 
inslituteil for its good government. 

(•(mtenls oi: both inscriptions agree with those of 
the, slab inscription of Ivassapa V at Anuradhapnra (Ep. 
ZeifL, No. 4) aaid the tablets of Alaliinda at Alihintale 
(Ep, Zeifl,. No. 7). 

No. 2 1, is very interesting, as it gives a lot of information 
with r<\gard to the treatment of criminals during tlie 
tenth aiul (deventh centuries A.D., especially in the dasa- 
(/(umi of Kilii-nilam District in Angam-Kuliya in the 
nortlun-n <[uarter. There are several difficult \Yords in tins 
inscription, but, as far as I can see, Wickremasinghe's 
translations are correct. In his introductory remarks on 
p, 243 f. Wickremasinghe seems to be doubtful whether 
(lam(j(fia is to be identified witli dacagrama or with 
dimigrfvhHi , 1 Ixditu’e that it can only mean 

a,s W(‘ se(‘ from (lifierent passages that tlie country was 
divides 1 for julministrative purposes into groups of ten 
N’illages. Wiekreimisinghe himself ijiiotes Alanu, vii, 115, 
Vislrnn. iii, 8, and tlie term ddcagramdht m the inscription 
of the Buddhist king Dhannapfiladeva (Ep, IruL, iv. 
No. :>4). We learn from these passages that the king was 
autliorized to a.ppoiut lieadmen of one village {grama- 
sgddhipa.fl), of ten villages (dnnagrilm(ipaH), of twenty 
villages {nuiauduuf), v.te. These headmen remained under 
Ike pei'sonal control of the king as long as they held 
office. King Bimbisara, for instance, bad to control 
<80,000 village presidents (Alahavagga, v, 1, 1). It appears 
from lines 11 and 42 of our inscription that these head- 
men used to sit in session and inquire of the inhabitants 
of the dura gam if any murder or robbery witli violence 
had been committed. This session was called sabhd 
(Zimmer, Alfindisehes Leben, 172) and the judges 
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sahhyah or mhlmsctdah (Jolly, Ze%t>ich. (kuiseh. woninil. 

6r«s., 44, p. J44). _ 

The expression dmagain occurs also in tne sai 

inscription of Kassapa \ at Aessagiii Z( ifl; • - 

1 26) and there Wickremasinghe (p. ;^7) trauslatial it 
by “ barbarians a translation whicli he tries to justity 
by the etymology dmagrama or dieCKjorna.^ 1 do no 
believe in this translation, nor in one of these Uvo 
etymologies. The word dasagcm, has the same signi- 
fication here as in the Yevalkatiya inscription, i - a 

^roup o£ ten villages i 

With regard to p. 249, n. G, I may add that the 
Sanskrit word Muincla-phulkiJp occurs, Mahavyutpatti, 
281, 225, the Pali Cullavagga, vi, 5, 2, and vi, 17, 1. 

No. 22 is much older than the three inscriptions 
mentioned above. It belongs to a king who calls hiinself 
Main Tisa. son of King Naka, and is identical with 
Kanittha Tissa (a.d. 229-47), son of Mahallaka Naga. 
This inscription was found in the area of the Jotavana- 
rama, and the (prestion arises whether it really belongs 
to this monastery or whether it has been brought there 
from the Abhayagirivihara. In order to settle this 
<|uestiou Wickremasinghe might ha\-e reforrerl to Henry 
Parker’s Ancmd Ceylon (London, 1909), pp. 299 fi.. 
who wants to make out from the Mahavansa and iroin 
Fa Hien’s account that the Jetavaua and Abhayagiri 
dftgobas are identical. I cannot discuss this matter fullj 
here, as it would lead me too far, but I shall say a few 
M ords about the inscription in question. 

Wickremasinghe states (p. 253) that “ Upalakotaica 
may have been a tract of field in Upahudbajaka or 
-bijaka referred to in the inscriptions of Palu-lVIakiccava 
and Tamuuinakanda ”. On p. 210 he mentions also tlie 
. , , Upaladonika tank in the two inscriptions at Wiharagala 
5 ‘ ( Ai n. 11), which was built by King Vasabha, and this 
may be identical with the Rajuppalavapi, Mahavansa, 
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XNXV, 1)5: Dipiivarisii, xxii, 7. The coiTeBpoxidiHg names 
from t;h(‘ Rai<x\'a.liy<‘x and Pujavaliya are given, Ep, ZeyL, 

p. 68. 

Among tanks mentioned in the inscription of 

Palu-AIakiccava. {Ep^ Zeyl., No. 18) there is also the 
Vhidanianaka tank constructed by King Vasabha. 
Wickrennisinghe correctly states that this is the Abhi- 
x’addhanninaka tank mentioned in Mahavansa, xxxv, 95 ; 
l)ipa\a.nsa, xxii, 7. In the footnote on p. 211 he adds 
that Professor Geiger s edition of the Mahavansa has the 
reading A.ggivaddhanianaka instead. Now it is curions 
to observe tliat Professor Geiger’s reading is supported by 
the inscription of Habarane (AIC., No. 61), which has 
clearly Agivadamana vavijm in 11. 1, 3, and 4. 

With regard to the translation of tela ca Imtica mula 
kofpi, I now quit(^ agree with Wickremasinghe. The 
(expression inal 'Ui ilae, '' money for flowers/’ occurs in the 
inscription of Mahinda IV at Ambasthala, Mihintale 
{Ep. ZeyL, No. 7, B 3), where rnikts corresponds to mida 
in the present inscription. 

With this part the first volume of the Epigraphia 
Zeylmiica comes to ati end. We look forward with 
great expectations to the second part of this interesting 
publication. 

E. MBller. 

Bkrnk. 

JaiUKtn/, JUhJ. 

Kanger Ja'i’Tya-Itiuas, or the Castes and Sects oe 
Benoal. By Nagendea Nath Basu. Calcutta. 

Tills is a large work projected in Bengali, of which 
three volumes have reached me. The first two deal with 
brahman.s and the third with vaisyas. In the first volume 
the author begins with a discussion of the origin of caste 
and the families of the ancient; rishis according to the 
Veda, the Puranas, and other Sanskrit books, noticing 
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that tlie distinction between castes and the light to ofei 
sacrifices were not rigidly fixed in the earliest times. He 
then enters upon the Brahinan-kanda, dividing the subject 
into parts. In the first Part he deals with the earliest or 
(landa brahmans in Bengal, and then with those who 
migrated from Kanauj and developed into the Rarhiya. 
and Barendra brahmans. 

The .second Pait has not reached me, but the third, 
fourth, and fifth Parts form the contents of the second 
volume. The tiiird Part treats of Vaidik brahmans who 
came to Bengal from the we.st and from the south, 
bringing with them and reviving the study of the Veda, 
which had been neglected tliere. The fourth Part deals 
with the Sakas and similar dynasties and the so-called 
^ikadvipiya brahmans who upheld the worship of the 
sun ; and the fifth Part considers the Jijhotiya brahmans 
briefly. 

The third of the voliuneB begins the Vaisya-kanda and 
comprises the first Part of this subject, treating of ancient 
)uerchant.s and trade, internal and foreign, the conditions 
i>£ business as they were affected by the dynasties of the 
Kali -kge, and the rise of the vaisyas with the Gupta 
dynasty. 

The anllior introduces each subject with an account of 
it in ancient times and brings it down to the present 
t.iiiie, explaining it with niiicli intormation about events, 
persons, jilaces, genealogies, rights, and customs during 
t-lie inodorii period. Much o£ this is taken irom familv 
records and other local sources, supplemented with 
particulars gleaned from inscriptions that liave been 
deciphered. All the modern portion comprises a large 
(|uantity of information, which is pvesumabi}?' valuable 
and fairly correct, but which it would be out of place 
to review here. The treatment of the ancient poitions 
is but an introduction to existing castes and sects, and 
turns upon many points of high interest, which have not 
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been properly worked out yet, but upon which the author 

offens Ills own opinion. 

The work is written in Bengali, which is clearly 
expressed, but makes copious use of Sanskrit words and 
phrases. The information about recent and present-day 
matters should be of service to anj^one interested in the 
subject, but the fact that it is in Bengali places it beyond 
tlie reach of those unacquainted with that language. 

F. E. P. 




! 
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Geschichte ber Indischen Litteratur, von Dr. M. 
^VINTERN1TZ, 0. Prof essor an der deutschen Universitat 
in Prag. Vol. II, Part 1. Leipzig, 1913. 

In this iiistalment of his History of Indian Literature 
Professor Winternitz deals in detail with the Buddhist 
literature. He apologizes in the Preface for daring to do 
so in the present state of our knowledge, and the 
difficulties are indeed considerable, and from two opposite 
I'casons. 

During tlie last generation about ninety volumes, not 
including tracts and fragments, of Pali texts, and a score 
or more of Buddhist Sanskrit texts, have been edited and 
made accessible to European scholars. On these texts 
there have appeared, in tlie introductions to the texts or in 
one or other of tlie numerous journals at home and abroad 
devoted to such studies, quite a large number of notes and 
articles. To give a sufficiently accurate description of the 
contents of these books, to discuss their historical relations, 
and to take note of tlie more important expressions of 
opinion already put forth, is no light task. But, on the 
other hand, the task is rendered more difficult still by the 
mea^reness of the materials. We know the names of 
more than a score of schools of thought into which the 
irly Buddhists were already divided before the time 



„t A»ka. W. have from different eonrces many l»t» 

Of ench echoole, each giving eighteen as he nrnnW m 

1 1 t-li-if thc oricfinal .school, iioin 

t,hem and each .stating ttiat ino uuo 

- *Lh ali the others tv.re n.ediateiy or mmmd.ate y 
derived was tlie school of the Theravadins. The. Pah 
texts are the work of that school; but they exist in 

collections made at uncertain dates, and 

„ld and new To assist us in criticizing these collections 

we have only one work at present available that purports 

to be the output of any one of the other 'f 

is a complete blank from the time ot Asoka to that 

^Owl^^ie iirst of these two difficulties — the great 
number of books to he stiidied-the author comes out 
an easv victor. With commendable industry and patience 
he has“described,.sofarasthe limits of his space permittee 

and from the point of view of literature, the whole of 
these religious books. He writes with impartiality and 
a good sense of proportion. As the treatment is pure y 
literary, there has been no need to discuss the real subjects 
of the works — ethics, religion, and philosophy, ihe 
author tells us of the literary form, gives extracts from 
the stories and legend, s. and examples of the similes used : 
and from the store of his wide knowledge ot folk-lore 
adduces interesting parallels. He seems to think these 
early efforts of some literary value. The modern minor 
poet or novelette - reader would probably scorn them. 
Have these old books really any value at all as literature 
Everyone admits their historical value, but that is quite 
another matter. There are isolated paragraphs and verses, 
whidi. apart from the thought they express, come up 
to our standard of literary form. These are a welcome 
relief to tlie historical student who, searching these hooks 
for evidence of .social and religious movements, finds them 
full of interest. And every such student will be grateful 
to Professor Winternitz. 
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Tho otlier difficulty — that arising trom the want ot 
leaterial — is really uusurmomitable. In the absence of 
evidence, conclusions must necessarily be uncertain. Tlie 
author's careful and sober balancing of the probaljilities 
ill each case as to the date and origin of the books will 
scarcely be enough to convince those who have already' 
i^xpressed different views on any of tlie numerous points 
that arise. But we may hope in this subject, as in others, 
for a gradual narrowing of the issues, and approximation 
to a consensus of opinion. 

In this volume the absurd and misleading convention 
of classifying Buddliist books as Northern oi* Soutliern 
lias disappeared completely : and the fable of a Sanskrit 
(or even a Mahayana !) canon ha\ffiig been settled at 
Kanishka's council, so often used to mislead the unwar^x 
is mentioned only to be brushed aside. Attention is 
directed throughout to the evident fact that the so-called 
l)Ooks are not books at all in the sense of that word as 
used in modern literature. Only one or two have an 
author. They are anthologies in prose or verse or toth. 
They contain paragraphs, stanzas, ej^isodes, of different 
dates ; and each of tliese must be judged by itself. 
Another point of mere common sense that is made, let 
us hope finallj^ is that in dating any Indian work by the 
date of its translation into Chinese one should make sure 
that the translation is really one of the work in question, 
and not of a different work with a similar title. After 
urging these points for years it is good to find them 
taken up in a standard manual. 

Other points are more doubtful. The author says 
(p. 10) that Magadlii was the home dialect of the Buddha, 
and says it as if it were so certain, that the point need 
not be discussed. Why is he so very sure that Gotama 
and his people spoke, at ’home and among themselves, 
a foreign dialect, the dialect of a distant and hostile 
kingdom ? Could we lay it down as an axiom that the 
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home dialect of an Essex man nnist be Scotcl, or tl.o hon.e 

dinlect of a Hanoverian Saxon ? „ . 

Then (on p. U) the author says that 
ahvavs the language spoken by the uioiihs . te coir ex 

Hhovvs that “inonks” means here the Bhikkhus 
in Cevlon. Thev spoke Sinhalese. No evidence isadducec 
to sIkW that they spoke Pali-a dead language, tar more 
vvidely different from Sinhalese tliaiiTedic from Sanskrit. 

A certain number of them, never probably very arge, 
learned portions of the Pali canon by heart. Each oi 
th(‘se scholars Nvas tlie ivalking. living edition of a m-tain 
text ; his pupils learnt it by heart, and he explained li 
to them in Sinhalese. To assist them in recollecting this 
explanation, which was not learnt by heart, certain doggm-el 
mnemonic verses were taught to them in lali. So fai as 
(mr evidence goes this was the only use made of Pali till, 
six centuries afterwards, we have the first book composed 
in Pali in Ceylon— the Dipavainsa. So entirely awkward 
is the management of the language in this work, that it 
is certain that its author, or authors, were not accustomed 
to tlie nse of Pali as a medium of expression. To suppose 
that through these six centuries tlie Pdiikkhiis iii Ceylon 
had spoken Pali hahitnally seems, to say the least, very 
Ixild. There is simply no evidence that they spoke it 
at all. 

At p. lihi there is a curious omission. Instead of the 
words “ this difficult catechism ” there should of course be 
"tlie doctrine of the Four Nikayas as classified and 
.summarised in this difficult catechism . At p. 133 we 
are told that tlie Parauiitas are not mentioned in the 
majority of the Jataka stories. That would seem to 
snvo’est that they are mentioned in some. But surely 
it is only the verses, not the couimeatary on the verses, 
that should be considered in tliis connexion, and ii there 
be a single case where the later doctrine of; tliese Perfections 
is mentioned in the verses, a reference to that case would 
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])e desirable. As is well known, the doctrine does not 
occur in the Four Nikayas. What need can there be 
to discuss tlie strange theory that the Cariya Pitaka was 
composed to bring the Jatakas into harinoiy with a 
previous doctrine tliat did not previously exist ? We see 
in the Cariya Pitaka one of the earliest signs of that 
slackening of effort, no doubt inevitable, whicli led the 
weaker bretliren to give up the struggle for self-mastery 
along the Eightfold Path, and to seek comfort rather 
in devotion. They did not as yet call it Bhakti : but tliey 
found it easier to adore their teaclier than to follow liis 
advice. . , 

Meanwhile we may congratulate ourselves on having at 
last a thoroughly sane and scholarly treatment of a difficult 
and important subject, and vshould also congratulate the 
author on having written a book that will long remain, 
in spite of different opinions on matters of detail, the 
standard textbook on Buddhist literature. 

T. W. Ehys Davids. 


The Duab gf Turkestan. By W. Rlckmek EiCKMEKS. 

University Press, Cambridge, 1913. 

This is a beautiful book. The reproductions of photo- 
graphs are delightful, and Mr. Rickmers writes witli 
sympathy and eloquence about the scenery of TurkcvStan 
and his adventures in the mountains. He is not a historian 
or an antiquary, and tliere are few references to old 
buildings or to fights fought long ago, and very few dates. 
But lie is, what is probably more important, a geologist 
and a mountaineer, and he has much that is interesting to 
say about the configuration of Central Asia. In respect 
of its geological details the book resembles Mr. Pumpelly's 
Explorations in Tnrloestan (Washington, 1908), but it 
JBAS. 1913. 32 
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contains inanv other things, and is far more alixe than 
the somewhat stolid record of the Ainencan seien as 

Mr. Bickmers does not profess to be an Oriental 

and his spelling of ,Lws of the 

On the frontispiece and at p. 108 tin. 

to the p»Wrtyr ot Sama.toh h SImU 
Zi„d.. th.t is, the living Bv or h.mt, »d ese o r 
labelled “ Shakhzinde at Samarkand . But the . 

Shall is not the Arabic A, and should not be written as ,n. 
The Shah Zinda was a well-known personage an ^ lo is 
mentioned by Babur under his proper name o Qasim a 

Abbas. P. de Courteille in his excehent translation 

Babur’s Memoirs renders the word '■ Shaln^ by l Oo. 
the saint was not a king, and the word Shah here on y 
means that he was a faqir. or king of himself, the_ title 
often beinc’- given to dervishes in this sense. ^ gain, 
f 4,8 hr hi. glos^rry Mr. Ki«h„»r. h.. O.™ » 
the name, of the Kaniazan Fast. I am not sure what 
Orientiil word this stands for. Is it Eoza, or is it Uias, 
the celebration o£ a saints birth daj . 

,Ir. Riokmeo. colls his book The Duah 0 / Inrkshm. 
„o„i„g thereby the country hettveen the Osns a.M the 
Sir or Jaxartes. The title is appropriate, hut nnght not 
the old name of Tran.soxiana, the 31 a M arau-n-jS a ir, 
“the country behind the river” of the Arabs have done 
wiuallv well? There is, or was. another word tor the 
land, namely Miyankal, which according to Beclus means 
“ between the rivers”, but though Miyan means between, 
the lueiining of the last syllable is doubtful, and Blochmaun 
says Miyankal means the mountains between Saniarkaiid 
and Bokliara. I do not know if the designation be still 

ill use. _ _ . , 

3Ir. Bickmers’ second and third chapters, “ Ihe Physical 

Features of the Duab ” and “ The Zarafshan ”, are especially 
attractive. In the foimer he gives an interesting account 
nf fhft Tine.ss fto be pronounced Las), which, as he says. 
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meets iis at eveiy step and plays as iinpoitant a part as 
water in Aliddle Asia. It is the soil of all plant-life 
worth speaking ofA Mv, Rickiners defines it as a frialfie, 
yellow clay containing lime and a large percentage of 
sand'’. He adds that its characteristic quality is porosity, 
and that it is now generally agreed that it has been sifted 
and deposited by wind and not by water. The otlier 
chapter, on the Zarafshan, is an enthusiastic description 
of the beneticent river of Samarkard and Bokhara, which 
well deserves its name of the Showerer of Gohl H(n.‘e 
we are glad to see that ilr. Rickiners holds that the river 
derives its name from its inagating power, and not ftoin 
“ the few miserable grains of yellow metal found among 
its graver’. The Zarafshan is the Nile of >Sogdiaiui, and 
below Panjkent feeds about a mil lion of people. Like 
other benefactors, it crowns its work by death, and 
perishes before reacbiiig the Oxus. In this respect it is 
like the Pun Puii in Bihar, which during most of the 
year dies exhausted before reaching Mother Ganges. In 
Bokhara, says Mr. Rickiners, the Zarafsiuln is tapped by 
forty -three principal ariqs, or canals, and at p. (iO lie gives 
a singular diagram composed of a square-inch section of 
the survey-map of the river, and sliowing a bewildeiing 
network of canals in the Samarkand basin. These canals 
make walking and riding very diiScult, as the Emperor 
Babur found when on a dark night he fled with Ids 
mother and some followers from the city of Samarkand. 

We lost our way,” he writes, having entangled 
ourselves among the great branches of the canals of the 
Sogd, and, after encountering many difficulties, we passed 
Kluvaja Didar about dawn.” It is rather a digression, but 
I cannot refrain from adding that Babur s spirits revived 
witli the daylight, and that he then and there amused 
himself ly racing liis horse against two of his followers. 
His saddle-girths broke and he lighted on his head, and 
felt stupefied till the evening ! , 


> 
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In the course of his travels Mr. Rickiners did a good 
de'l ot ,»mrtata»rii.g, and hn cl.ima ll»t 
Iriend Albi-edit ™n Kraffl (who 

died when in the service of the Indian Geological Suu tj ) 

were the first to attack the inner bastions of 

Chapter v contains an interesting aceoun o 

of a ioiirney to Karshi, hut of course it is not so iull ol 

inforinatiou as Olufsen’s special work on Bokhara anc 

'^"if the chapter on Samarkand, Mr. Rickiners has an 
amusing recipe for making a mental picture of ruuiec 
citv of Afrasyab, the oiiginal of Samarkand : 
the crockery and china of London, Pans and Beihn, 
smash it to piece.s, mix it with two or three mi hem 
cubic yards of clay, and bricks and bones — such 

^Chapter xi describes a visit to the Zarafshan Glacier, 
and at p. 253 there is a photograph of the glacier gate 

of the river. . 

Chapter xii, “ The Mountains of the Fan, is excitmg. 

for it describes two narrow escapes of the author. One 
wa.s an accident from a falling stone, which injured an 
artery in the temple and caused a considerable loss ot 
blood The other adventure was more serious, for it was 
an attempt by two robbers, who were acconipanied bj' 
doc^s, to murder and rob Mr. Rickiners. Lncvi^ 
Tyklese guide came up in time. One of 1 us assailants 
was afterwards caught and punished, and at p. 299 we see 
him tied to a tree and awaiting judgment. Mr. Rickiners 
says the cornices of the Fan defile are the most horrible 
he ever trod. This is interesting, for in 1500 Babur went 
over the same ground on his ivay from Samarkand to 
andt sa^ 

“ A Pass ! and what a Pass ! Never was such a steep and 
narrow Pass seen ; never were traversed such ravines and 
.t' precipices. Those dangerous narrows and sudden falls, those 

‘ ^ 

!•’' ."j f yf I'r vT’ Gi. < _ '1/ . , '' .1 ' . ' ,, 
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perilous heights and knife-edge saddles, we got through with 
much difficulty and suffering, with countless hardships and 
miseries. Amongst the Fan mountains is a large lake : it is 
2 miles in circumference, a beautiful lake, and not devoid of 
marvels ” (Mrs. Beveridge’s translation ; in Erskine the Fan is 
wrongly called the Qan, owing to an incorrect MS.). 

Babur does not name the lake, but it is evidently the 
Iskandar Kul of Rickmers and other travellers. In 
Mr. Rickmers’ expedition one of his best horses was lost 
by falling over the Jehad. Perhaps the marvels of which 
Babur speaks may refer to a sacred cave near by, 
wliere the bones of Khwaja Isaac repose, ifr. Rickmers’ 
description of the Iskandar lake deserves quotation for 
its picturesqueness — 

“ Iskandar-kul lies in a caldron of barren mountain flanks. 
Along the shore stand a few juniper trees of great size ; their 
gaunt and tangled boughs, covered with spare, moss-like leafage, 
stood out against the water like the silhouettes of Japanese 
fancy. The delta of the inlet at the western end, however, 
proved an idyllic grove of poplars, willows, and buckthorn, 
with meadows of various grasses, eyebright, orchids, sedge, 
horsetail, cinquefoil, clover, geranium, lousewort. Here gleamed 
a gorgeous, tent (put up by the Pristav for his friends) on a plot 
of greensward, at the foot of a rockery of boulders, overgrown 
with lichen. From under this bubbled a powerful spring of 
limpid water. Behind us was a screen of trees, leaving an 
open prospect upon the lake (Fig. 122).” 

Chapter xiv describes the ascent of the great Achik, 
one of the companions of Mount Severteov. I do not find 
its height stated, but apparently it w^as over 18,000 feet. 

Other chapters contain accounts of travels and 
mountains, accompanied as usual by admirable photo- 
graphs, but my space is exhausted, and, moreover, I am 
incompetent to deal with geological questions. I shall 
therefore only refer to the interesting accounts of gold- 
washing and gold-digging at pp. 425—8* 
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on geological 
of desiccation 
Tliere is also 
to be a very 


Tliere is also an elaborate appeir 
subjects and on climate, and the pvol: 
which is so important in Central Af 
a list of native words, and what apj; 
full bibliography. 

We congratulate Mr. Rickmers on 
what must liave been a very arduou.s 
congratulate Mrs. Rickmers (whom 
recognize as a fellow-countrywoman) < 
able to take part in her husband’s ad 
frt assist him by giving him infc 


Babylonian Kecokds in ihe 
Moegax. Edited by Albei 
Babylonian Business Tram 
millennium B.c. 12 X 
privately printed, 1912. 

This work, which contains 
texts, is a very representative 
Nebuchadnezzar I (1155 B.c.), Nal 
Nabonassar (747 B.C.), Nabu-n 
Bel-ibni (son of Sennacherib, 
Saosduchinos, Chineladauos, N 
nezzar the Great, Evil-Merodach 
Cyrus, Cainbyses, Darius Hysta?- 
Seleucus (Antiochus III) ai'e tin 
be found therein ; and the varic 
make up a fairly long list, indue 
accounts, loans, receipts, variouf 
sales of land, etc. 

The following is described as 
grain to two men (No. 2) ; — 
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30 igiir) of barley (in) the hands of firisu and Zabinii 
for seed. Month Chislen, day 20th, year 10th, Nabu- 
suina-iskim, king. (About 1010 B.c.) 

Anotl^er text is a “ Payment of barley instead of silver '' 


Barley which has been given for silver — its date. 

108 gur for 3 mana of silver, Hailanii^ the tailor (?) ; 
50 {gur) 56 {qa) for 1 mana 23 1 shekels of silver, 
Danna-ilua, the (royal) attendant — Total 158 {giir) 56 (qa) 
of barley for 4 mana 3| [6'ic] shekels of silver at the 
rate of 180^ qa, within the storehouse which is in the 
plantation. 

Month Tebet, day 17th, year 14th, Nabonassar, king 
of Babylon. 

No. 33 may be a building contract. Tlie beginning m 
incomplete, but a third of a (mana by the) shekel 
had been advanced. From line 8 onwards it reads as 
follows : — 

He shall not go to another place, and if he lay not the 
bricks it shall increase unto him by 1 shekel of silver 
a month. 

Witnesses : Muranu son of the smith ; Ubaru son of 
the kur-garra. 

Writer of the contract : Nabu-nasir son of Anu&tu- 
ikisa. Borsippa, month Chisleu, day 14th, year 1st 
[Samas-sumj-ukln (Saosduchinos), [King of Babylon]. 

Nos. 88 and 98, dated in the 125th and 122nd years of 
the Seleucian era respectively, are very fine specimens, 
the former, dated at Cuthah, with impressions of twenty- 
four, and the latter, dated at Erech, with impressions of 
nine oval or point-ended seals. Among the other late 
inscriptions is one (No. 99) which, from a comparison 
with the British Museum tablet TS-T-SO, 3, is dated in 

1 Probably meaning that the gtir was the late one of 180 qa instead of 
300 qa. 
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the 218th year of the Arsacidean penoa. ru 
“Temple Payments”. Noteworthy are lines 25-30: 
“ 5i shekels for the glowing fires (?) {pentii'>'- p 1-) of the 
c^reat gate, the gate of the entry of my lady {Zer-pmitW>\ 
spouse), and the gate of the entry of Sakut i 
Sem. Dayanu, ‘the Judge’), E-tur-kalama, the 
•plantation (Iciri hirasi), the • • ■ temple 

1 .. ella, E-Gula of E-hursag-azaga, the 

•food of £-Gula, the rations (?) of the inspector 
'' ^gil (the temple of Belus) 
The 13th day of the 2nd Adar), by the 
I Among the deities 

of Babylon this inscription 


Merodach s s; 

(or Dikut: 
cypress- 

E-Gula of E-hnrsag 

regulation-iw 

(or director) of the gates of E-sagg. 
until the same (Le. i “ ' 
hand of Rahimesu has been given, 
worsliipped on the site 
mentions Zagaga (god of battle) and Ninlila (the older 
Beltis), whilst the personal names contain those of Bel 
or Merodach, Nebo, and Nergal. The chief temple of 
Gula, E-sabat, is also referred to, as well as E-saggil 
( = E-sagila, the temple of Belus) itself. 

To the list of places on p. 42 may be added Duriv sa 
(No. 3, 1. 12), which is possibly the full 
form of the modern Drehem (? D're-Hem for Dwe-Hmn, 
the remainder being omitted), and BU~Dakuru (No. 93, 
1. 4), the home of a noted Chaldean tribe, whilst 
al-ki-nu probably has to be struck out. To the 
naines of gates may be added Bdhu kt Hi dli sa ita 
UIdnaya, ^‘the gate which is above the village of the 
lx)undary of Ukinaya” (56 : 2); BdhU' ki Ikar (98 : 8); 
Mbani ki E-saggil, ‘‘ the gates of the Temple of Belus ” 
(99 : 30); and probably some others. From Professor 
Olay’s copy, I am inclined to read, in No. 71, 11. /, 10, 11, 
^ rather as Kar-sa-a-a, ^Tlie Karsite,” 

than Kar-^dah-a, ‘Hhe Kardakite.” The names of the 


^ Possibly the Succoth of Succoth Benoth^ 2 K.ings xvii, 
mentioned here after “ my lady ”, was probably Merod 
true form of Biwcoth Btiwth'wos in that case Hi |!!1 ni5D . 
tmth = Sahut ban mdti {wdii), “ Sakut, creator of the land.” 
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pei'sous so designated are LiiMu, Incikud, and Manana. 
The text is dated in the 7th year o£ Darius. 

It will be recognized that the copies seem to be in every 
way excellent, and the index of names is most useful. 
The author’s notes on the name of Saosduchinos, identified 
as the native SamaUumu-hin (pronounced Bavxi.^- 
HiLW-vMn), are very suggestive, but it is difficult to 
fit. the Greek in with any other than the generally 


T. G. Pinches. 
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Mughal art has necessarily luid to bear a comparison with 
the miriiatiire painting of Persia. It was natural enough 
to regard tliis Indian school as, on the whole, an inferior 
and imitative continuation of tlie Persian tradition. 
True, when regarded less negligently, the finer Mughal 
work revealed a distinctive character and a superior 
‘^inwardness” of conception. But the Indian artists never 
had that unsurpassed sense of material beauty wdiich 
makes Persian painting in its prime so wonderful and 
infuses a feeling so exquisitely decorative into the designs 
of Persian craftsmen. European artists and connoisseurs, 
coming to an unknown art, where subjects and conventions 
are strange, are inevitably attracted first by beauty of 
decoration. So it was with Japan ; the colour-prints 
found enthusiastic appreciators years before the grander 
qualities of Japanese painting were discovered. There is 
the same obvious appeal in the Persian paintings, w'ith 
their dazzling sensuous romance and marvellous colouring. 
But there is no sting of thought behind this art, no mental 
activity ; its limits are soon reached. And before long 
the connoisseurs of Europe will be wanting to go deeper. 
Will they be able to turn to nothing in India but the art 
of the Mughal school, in which Persian tradition counts 
for so much ? Happily, tliey will. One may hope indeed 
that the two volumes of Indian drawings before us are 
but the foretaste of a world of art till now imguessed at. 
At any rate, here are the proofs that a whole body of 
Indian painting exists, or has existed, which is quite 
independent of any Persian derivation, and possesses 
qualities of a very different kind, qualities to surprise and 
enchant us. 

It is to Mr. Ooomaraswamy, the editor of these volumes 
and the owner of the majority of the drawings reproduced, 
that we owe the pioneer work of sifting and defining 
the various types of Indian art that do not belong to 
the Mughal school. On such questions I am wholly 
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incompetent to pronounce or criticize, being merely 
concerned with sesthetic considerations ; but it is evident 
that tlie task of classification is still in a more or less 
tentative stage. The first of these volumes was puhlisheil 
in 1910, the second in 1912; and even in this brief 
interval the editor has been able to add to his knowledge 
and become more sure of his definitions. Thus the large 
profile “ Head of a Girl ”, reproduced in the first series, 
plate XV, is now recognized as “a typical Rajput woik, 
from Jaipur ”. 

What is Rajput art, and what are its characteristics ? 
Mr. Coomaraswamy contends that “ the old Indian life 
continued almost uninterrupted in two large areas of 
Northern India, viz. Rajputana and the Panjab Himalayas . 
There “ ancient Hindu India has lived on almost to the 
present day, and these, areas were the home of the 
corresponding art of Rajput painting”. Far from being 
inspired by the culture of the Mughal empire, tins art 
(jgrives — at a long remove, one must say from 
the ancient frescoes of Ajanta. Such at least is 
Mr. Coomaraswamy’s contention. And though the gap 
_j: T 70£iTR is bewilderinsr. it is incontestable that 
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wall-painting. Of the technical processes a minute 
account is given in the introduction to Indian Draiaings, 
second series. 

The large cartoons from Jaipur, examples of which are 
reproduced in the first few plates of the second series, are 
a recent discovery, and are very interesting. They prove 
the existence of a tradition of design on a large scale 
existing down to the eighteenth century at least. These 
designs are pricked for pouncing, and must have existed 
in many repeated versions. They lack the freedom and 
vigour of the Ajanta style, but tliey retain a largeness of 
aspect with all their refinement of line. But the most 
delightful revelation is the beauty of tlie smaller drawings 
in the PahM style. The illustrations to the story of 
Nala and Daniay anti, especially, are of astonishing beauty. 
One of these is reproduced in the first series, and a number 
more in the second. There is a kind of sweet impulsiveness 
in the movements and gestures, a sense of joyous and 
abundant life, serious and playful at once, which both 
invigorates and receives a charm from the great simplicity 
of the contours and the controlling curves of a traditional 
method of design. Drawn with a brush, tlie outlines are 
exquisite in their pow’-erful delicacy. The lovers in their 
pavilion, hailing the moonrise ; a group of Yogis sitting 
in a cluster together ; girl musicians on a balcony : 
Darnayanti at her toilet ; a thronging cavalcade in 
a courtyard, watched by shy women peeping over a wall : 
ivhat a sensation of actual life tliese give, and what 
a sense of the poetry of life ! This is an art which in its 
own kind need be afraid of no comparisons. It is pleasant 
to emerge from an ignorance ; and those of us who had not 
suspected that Indian art had sucli fascinating secrets will 
be grateful to the editor of these volumes for disclosing 
them, and at the same time crave for more. The wrork of 
the Mughal school, after such things as these, has less 
power to interest. Its strength is in its portraiture ; and 
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at their best the Mughal portraits are very fine ; delicate, 
incisive, dignified. The portrait of a man in a garden 
(first series, plate vi) is a beautiful and (I imagine) 
unusual example. The tracing of a group of Akbai, 
Jahangir, and Sluih Jahto (second series, plate xxv) is of 
special interest, as it exactly reproduces part of the central 
group in the damaged hut large and magnificent painting 
on fabric, acquired, since this book was published, by the 
British Museum. 

A word must be given to the drawings of animals, 
a good number of which — - mostly admirable at e 
reproduced in the two volumes. They are in various stvle^s 
and of various dates. The fine drawing of a rliinocerbf. 
attacked by elephants (second series, plate xxii) is of the 
nineteenth century ; and Mr. Coomaraswamy attribute^‘^ 
many of the figure drawings to the same date. Tc 
realize that such art, alive so recently, has witherec 
before the advance of Western civilization, is a thougln 
of horror. 

Laurence Binion. 


Histoire DES Mongols. Editee par E. Blochet. Gibb 
Memorial Fund, A^ol. XVIII, 2. 

Note on the Illustrations 

These are reproductions from a Persian MS. in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. It dates from the early 
years of the fifteenth century. The interest of these 
miniatures, not themselves of particularly remarkable 
quality as works of art, lies in the evidence they show 
of the coime.’iion between Persian and Chinese painting. 
M. Blochet has elsewhere argued that the miiiiature 
painters of Persia were powerfully influenced by Chinese 
art, and has instanced the types of face, costume, con- 
ventions of drawing clouds, flames, etc., as derived from 
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Chinese example. No doubt China, with her many 
centuries of a splendid tradition in painting, could not 
fail to attract the eyes of artists among the more western 
nations of Asia, and perhaps enjoyed the same sort of 
prestige as Italy in Europe after the Eenaissance. But 
though we cannot help being conscious of a Chine>se 
element in the pages of this Persian MS., it would be 
easy to exaggerate it. Place one of these miniatures 
beside a typical figure painting of the Ytian or early 
Ming period, and we should, I think, be more struck by 
the difference than the likeness. The Persian painter 
is far more naif, and far more primitive, than any 
contemporary master of China. What differentiates 
Chinese from all other Asian painting, except the 
Japanese, is the peculiar principle of design, the spacing. 
Just from their naivete, however, these Persian miniatures 
derive a charm. Could the masses of painting be 
recovered which have perished with the lost civilizations 
of Turkestan, we should doubtless have before our eyes 
the links of affiliation between the art of China and the 
art of Persia. At present we can only trace threads 
here and there, as in some of the paintings found by 
Dr. von Le Coq and now at Berlin, Meanwhile the 
publication of early Persian miniatures like the illus- 
trations to this MS. is a welcome help to stud^r. 

Laukenx’e Blvvon. 



(Japiiary-March, 1913) 


Jannctry 1913 . — The Right Hon. bu* xUoitniiei 

Durand, Director, in the CJiair. 

The following were elected inenrbei's of the Society : 

Mr. Basant Kumar Chatterjea. 

Mr. Kolatheray Sankara Menon. 

Three nominations were approved for election at the 
next general meeting. 

Mr. W. Foster, C.I.E., read a paper entitled “Tom 
Coryat in Asia ”. 

A discussion followed, in which Sir George Bird wood 
and Mr. Cotton took part. 
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February 11, 1913— The Right Hon. Sir Mortimer 
Durand, Director, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : 

Mr. P. S. Eamulu Chetty. 

Pandit Shyam Behari Misra. 

Mr. Jotindra M. Mitra. 

Eight nominations were approved for election at the 
next general meeting. 

Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell gave a lecture entitled 
“ Fortress and Palace in Western Asia ”. 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Pinches, Dr. Gaster, 
Dr Haffonian, and Mr. Creswell took part. 
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March 11, 1913 . — Sir Charles Ljmll, Yice-President, :n 
the Chair. 

The Chaii-inan referred to the loss the Society had 
sustaiued in the deaths of Count Angelo de Gubernatis, 
an Honorary Member, and of Dr. T. H. Thornton, C.S.I., 
an Honorary Vice-President ; and a resolution, conveying 
the sympathy of the Society with the relatives, was 

paBsed. . ^ . ■ 

The following were elected members of the Societj" : 

Dr* William Cohn* 

Babu J- N, Datta. 

Mr. Krishna Lai Govindram Dewashrayee. 

Mr. Saurindra Kumar Gupta. 

Mr. S. C. Hill, B.A*, B.Sc. 

Mr. Kawal Kishore. 

Mr. C. B. Govinda Pillai. 

Mr. Hakim Syed Shaiiisullah Qaderi. 

Three nominations were approved for election at the 
next general meeting. 

Dr. Pinches read a paper entitled “ Sargon of Assyria’s 
Eighth Campaign 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Hagopian,Sir George 
Grierson, and Dr. Daiches took part. 


II. Peincipau Contents of Okiental Journals 

I. Zeitschrift dee deotschbn morgenlandischbn 
Gesellscii.^ft. Bd. LXVI, Heft iv. 
Suktliankar (V.). Notes on Mammata’s Kavyapralorsa. 
Suali (L.). On an intended Prakrit Dictionary. 

Nemeth (J.). Die tiirkisch-mongolische Hypothese. 
Sehoenfeld (D.). Die Mongolen und ihre Palaste und 
Garten iin mittleren Ganggstale. 

Nielson (D.). Die athiopischen Gotter. 

Lahberton (D. van H.). Uber die Bedeutung der Spinne 
in der indischen Literatur. 
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Semitic learning, especially in the department of 
epigraphy, has siitiered a sev(*re loss in the fleath, at 
Strassburg, on the niglit oi January I --2, 11) h>, of 
Professor Julias Euting 

Professor Eating, who was born at Stuttgart on 
July 17, 1831), was educated at the Gymnasium in that 
city, and at the Seminar at Blauljeurem In 1857 lie 
joined the training institution of the Evangelical Church 
atTiibingen with a view to a clerical career; but Oriental 
studies diverted him from theology, and in 1 863-»4 he 
undertook a course of research in these subjects in laiis, 
London, and Oxford. In 1866 he became Keeper of the 
Library of the Tubingen Theological Institute, and latci 
of the University Library, and throughout his life his 
official duties were connected with libraries. In 1871 lie 
accepted a call to the post of First Librarian at the 
newly-organized University and Provincial Libiai^^ at 
vStrassbur^r, later on becoming Chief Librarian, and, in 
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the Phoenician inscriptions of Carthage, and m the 
following year he again repaired to Sicily, Greece, Asia 
Minor, and Constantinople. The fruit of these journeys 
was recorded in the publication, first, in the Memoirs 
of the St. Petersburg Academy, of “Punic Stone In- 
scriptions” (1871), then “A second Dedicatory Inscription 
from Carthage” (1874), and “Six Phoenician Inscriptions 
from Idalion ” (1875). In 1877 he published a catalogue 
of the Arabic literature in the Strassburg Library. In 
1883, with the assistance of the Eoyal Academy of 
Sciences. Berlin, he brought out a stately volume entitled 
VoUection of the Inscriptions of Carthage, vol. i, con- 
taining not only those gathered by himself but also 
those collected by others. This volume remains without 
a sequel, because Euting was, immediately on its com- 
pletion, absorbed by other interests, and also, no doubt, 
because the ground was occupied by the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Semiticarum, of which the issue was 
begun by the French Academy. 

In the autumn of 1883 he undertook, with the support 
of the then Statthalter of Elsass-Lothringen, Baron 
Manteuffel, an important journey into Inner Arabia, in 
the greater part of which he was accompanied by Charles 
Huber, a French Alsatian, who had already travelled 
in the same region. The journey began with a visit 
to Egypt, where he obtained from the Khedive letters 
of commendation to the Amirs of Central Arabia. He 
then proceeded to Syria, where, among other finds, he 
discovered an important bilingual inscription in Palmyrene 
and Greek. On August 31 he left Damascus, and 
travelled, via the Leja’, the western skirts of the Jebel 
Druz, ‘Orman, Kaf, and the Wadi Sirhan, to the Jauf, 
and thence via the Great Nefud to Ha il, the seat of 
the dynasty of Ibn Eashid. After a considerable stay 
there, he proceeded via the mountains of Tayyi’ to 
Taima, where he took a squeeze of the celebrated ancient 
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Aramaic inscription, the stone bearing ■which is no'w in 
the Louvre. From Taima he visited Tebuk on the 
Pilgi’image Road, and then, returning to faiina, set out 
for el-Hegr, wliei’e in three days' time (March 26—28, 
1884) lie took squeezes of t-wenty-nine stately Aramaic 
inscriptions, contained in tablets over the entrances of 
the rock- cut tombs of the ancient tending population 
of the Nabataean kingdom at that place. At el-Lla, 
ten miles south of el-Hegr, he .similarly obtained squeezes 
of the Sabsean inscriptions which mark the terminus of 
the South-ArabiaTi trading caravans northwards from 
Aden. Soon afterwards he was attacked by Bedouin.s 
of the Juhainah tribe, and w^as compelled in self-defence 
to take the lives of two of the brigands. This obliged 
him to make his way as speedily as possible to the 
seaport of el-Wejh, whence he crossed the Red Sea to 
Kosseir. From there he went via Egypt to Jerusalem. 
The fruit of this adventurous journey was the volume 
Nabataiseke loischriften aus Arahien, published with the 
aid of the Berlin Academy in 1885, and the Tagebuch, 
the first volume of which appeared in 1896. Both these 
works are of the greatest value to Semitic study ; the 
inscriptions (in the interpretation of which Professor 
Noldeke collaborated) in establishing the character and 
real significance of the Nabataean kingdom, overthrown 
by Trajan in A.t>. 106 ; and the Tagebuch as a record of 
Arabian travel full of precise and accurate observation 
by a most sympathetic and highly-qualified specialist in 
Arabic studies. The Tagebuch contains a number of short 
Aramaic graffiti collected during the journey. The Taima 
inscription was published by Noldeke in the Proceedings 
of the Berlin Academy in 1884. 

In the spring of 1889 Euting was again in Arabia, 
this time in the company of his friend Dr. Karl Tollers, 
Director of the Khedivial library at Bulaq, who Joined 
, him in the Sinai Peninsula. ; Tfene Jm copied nearly s^veit 
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hundred of the celebrated inscriptions on the rock-faces 
of tlie valleys in the neighbourhood of the Monastery of 
St. Catherine and those on the return jouniej' to Egypt,, 
afterwards going on to the country east of the Jordan. 
These were published, with an interpretation (in wliich 
Noldeke again co-operated), in a volume, also aided by the 
Berlin Academy, in 1801. Several of these inscriptions, 
which proceed from tlie same Nabatean folk as the 
inscriptions of el-Hegr, are dated, and are of tlie highest 
importance as evidence of the origin, religion, and 
circumstances of the people — Arabic-speaking, but using 
Aramaic as a medium for writing — who for centuries 
carried on the trade between the emporia of Southern 
Arabia and the coasts of the Mediterranean Sea. 

In January, 1 890, Euting, in conjunction witli Professor 
Koldfewej' (now Director of the German expedition at 
Babylon), took part in the excavations carried on by 
Professor von Luschan at Zinjirli in Northern Syria, 
which, besides the important finds connected with the 
Hittite Empire, yielded results of the greatest interest 
in the well-known early Aramaic inscriptions of King 
Panammu. 

, In 1898 Professor Euting accompanied Dr. R. Brimnow 
on his journey along the Roman road in the East-Jordan 
country from MMeba via Petra and ‘Odhruh to el-'Aqabali, 
dealing everywhere with the Aramaic inscriptions found 
there. The results of this journey are recorded in the 
first \'olume of Briinnow and Domaszewski’s magnificent 
work, Die Frovinicia Arabia, published in 1904. 

In tiie autumn of 1903 Euting was again in the lands 
east of the Jordan, this time busy with the commission 
of superintending the removal of the great fayacle of tlu^ 
celebrated palace of el-Meshetta (now generall}" referred 
to Umayyad times), which had been presented by Sultan 
Abdul-Hamid to the Emperor William of Germany. The 
task was successfully accomplished, and the facade is now 
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one of tlie chief glories of the Kaiser Frietlrich Mnseum 

ill Berlin. 

Although Phcenician and Aramaic epigraphy was his 
special fidcl, in which lie stood at the head of European 
scholars, Iris interests were by no means restricted to 
these. Among other tasks, he undertook the study of 
the language and literature of the almost extinct Sabians 
or Mandieans, tlie remnant of Semitic Gnosticism long 
known by th<^ misleading title of ‘‘ Christians of St. Jolin . 
In 1867 ho published a beautiful transcript of the Qnlastti 
(Arabic Khnldfuh), containing hymns and doctrinal dis- 
courses, prayers to be offered by priests at saciihces, and 
other liturgical matter. In 1904 be edited, under the title 
MandaiM-het- Dlwan, a photolithographic re[>rodnction, 
made by Dr. B. Poertner, of a Mandaic MS. in the College 

of the Propaganda in Rome. 

His handwriting was beautiful and of the clearest, and 
Ills uKp'i^eia in rendering the forms of ancient alphabets 
almost without parallel. In a succession of works hy 
various scholars dealing with Semitic studies tables by 
him have been incorporated, showing the forms taken 
by the letters from age to age, and from one country 
to another. A w'ell-known table of this kind is tliat 
contained in Professor G. Bickell’s OtMine^ of Hehrew 
tF.ncdished bv Dr. S. I. Curtiss in 1877). 
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and West, and which gained for him the afiection and 
confidence of all men with whom he was brought in 
contact. He was never happier than when wandering 
among the forest-clad hills of the Vosges or his native 
Swabia, which he knew with a most intimate knowledge, 
and he delighted to speak the dialect of the country and 
to talk to the peasants as one of themselves. 

C. J. Lyall. 
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COHTEIBUTIOE’S TO SIKOHALESE CHRONOLOGY 

By E. HULTZSCH 

rnHIS article is an attempt to establish critically the 
synchronisms which appear to exist between the 
mediaeval portion of the Ceylon chronicle Mahdvamsa 
and the results of South Indian epigraphical research. 
Tlie definite dates to which a number of Chola and Pandya 
kinsrs can now be assicrned are due to the laborious and 
difficult calculations of my late friend Kielhorn, while 
several of the synchronisms were discovered by another 
old friend and fellow-worker, Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya, 
the melancholy news of whose sudden death at Madras on 
November 21, 1912, reached me while I was collecting 
materials for this article from his learned Reports. 

The following abbreviations are used in the sequel : — 

AIC. = Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon, by E. Miiller. London, 
1883. 

ARE. == Annual Reports on Epigraphy. Madras. 

El. = Epigraphia Indica. 

EZ. = Epigraphia Zeyianica. , 

lA. = Indian Antiquary.- ' ' 

Mah. = Mahavaihsa, from the thirty-seventh chapter. Colombo, 
1877. 

SII. = South-Indian Inscriptions. 

■Wijesinha=Mahavamsa, translated by L.O.Wijesinha. Colombo, 

1889. ./ ,'r, ' 

JBAS. 1913. , , ' , 
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The earliest absolutely certain date in the history of 
Ceylon is that of the coronation of Sahasamalla in 
A.B. 1743, as given in a Polonnaruva inscription which 
has been published by Professor Ehys Davids (JRAS. vn, 
356 if.) and by Professor E. Muller (AIC., No. 156). 
Dr. Elect has examined the details of this date, and 
found that it corresponds quite regularly to Wednesday, 
23 August, A.D. 1200 (this Journal, 1909, pp. 327, 331). 

The Mah. dismisses Sahasamalla’s reign with a single 
verse (80, 32), which states that he reigned for two years 
and belonged to the race of Ikshvaku ; — 

tato Sahasamallo ti raja vikkamakesari i 
rajjaih kasi duve vasse Okkakakulasambhavo 11 

The Polonnaruva inscription adds the information that 
Sahasamalla was the son of the Kaliiiga king Goparaja 
of Siriihapura by queen Bahidaloka, and was a younger 
brother of Nissahkamalla. These details are corroborated 
by the Galpota' inscription of Nis^ahkamalla (AIC., 
No. 148), who describes himself as the son of the Kalihga 


issttifiiifiiilii® 
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the identity of the Chola king with Eajadliiraja II, whose 
usual epithet is not Parakesarivarman, but Rajakesari- 
varmand Later on Mr. Venkayya actually found an 
inscription of the 12th year of Rajakesarivarman alias 
Rajadhirajadeva (No. 465 of 1905) which refei-s to 
Lahkapura’s expedition.^ As Rajadhiraja II ascended 
the throne in A.D. 1163 (El. ix, 219), his 5th year began 
in A.D. HOT, and his 12th year in A.D. 1174. According 
to the Mali. (76, 7) Lahkapura’s expedition would have 
taken place after the 16th year of Parakkamabahu I, 
i.e. after A.D. 1168-9. The Arppakkam inscription of 
Rajadhiraja II suggests that there must be a slight 
chronological error here, and that Lahkapura had invaded 
South India already before A.D. 1167. 


A Manimahgalam inscription of his 4th year, the date 
of which falls in A.D. 1056 (El. vi, 24, No. 38), tells us 
that the Chola king Parakesarivarman alias Rajendradeva 
dispatched an army to Ceylon, where the Kalihga king 
Vira-Salamegha was decapitated and the two sons of the 
Ceylon king Manabharana were taken prisoners (SII. iii, 
59). His conquest of Ceylon is confirmed by the existence 
of an inscription of his at Sangili-Kanadarava in Ceylon 
(id. 39). But his two opponents, Vira-^alamegha and 
Manabharana, cannot be traced in the Mah., although 
other individuals of the same name are mentioned in it. 
Silamegha was the surname of five early kings,® and the 
earliest Manabharana who appears in the Mah. was 
a nephew and son-in-law of Vijayabahu I and became the 
father of Parakkamabahu I. Another nephew and son- 
in-law of Vijayabahu I had the name Kitti-Sirimegha. 
Vijayabahu I is reported to have reigned from a.d. 1054 
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to 1109, As Tilokasundari, one of his queens, was a 
princess of Kalihga,^ the Kalihga king Vira-Saltoiegha ” 
who was killed by Rajendradeva may have been a relative 
of hers, and her nephew Kitti-Sirimegha may have been 
named after the latter. 

To make confusion still worse, an inscription of 
Rajendradeva’s predecessor Rajadhiraja I, which is dated 
in A.D. 1046, records that this king decapitated the Pandya 
king Manabharana, and deprived of their crowns tlie Wo 
Ceylon kings Vira-^alamegha and Srivallabha Madanaraja 
(SIL iii, 52 1). Here we appear to have a still earlier 
Mtoabharana and Vira-6alamegha, the former of whom 
was a Pandya king. He may have been an ancestor of 
that Manabharana who was the nephew and son-in-law 
of Vijayabahu I, since the Mali. (59, 41 f.) informs us that 
this Manabharana was the son of a Pandya prince. Like- 
wise, Srivallabha Madanaraja may be supposed to have 
been an ancestor of his namesake Sirivallabha, wlio was 
a third nephew and son-in-law of Yijayabahu I,*^ 

III 

A Manimahgalam inscription of the 29th year of 
Rajakesarivarman alias Rajadhirajadeva (I), the date of 
which falls in A.D. 1046, and which has been already 
noticed at the end of the last note, records that the 
king deprived of their crowns four kings of Ceylon, viz., 
Vikramabahu, Vikrama - Pandya, Vira - 6alamegha, and 
Srivallabha Madanaraja (SIL iii, 52). The first two of 

^ According to the Mat. (59, 46) three relatives of hers, one of whom 
was named Madhukannava, came to Ceylon from Sihapura. The name 
Madhukaiinava reminds us of the Eastern Gahga king Madhu-Kamarnava 
(see El. iv, 186 and the table facing it). Sihapura is identical with 
Siriihapura in the inscriptions of Nissaiikainalla and Sahasamalla 
(of. p. 518 above), in the Kdmarti plates of (El. iv, 143), 

and in the Brihatproshtha grant of Umavamian which will be published 
shortly in El. xi. 

2 A Pandya king named Maravarman alias &'ivallabhadeva is known 
to have ruled in a.d. 1160-1 ; see Bao Sahib H. Krishna Sastri’s ABE. 
for 1908-9, p. 79, par. 22. 
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these opponents of Eajadliira]a I may he identified with 
the two Singhalese kings Vikkamabahu and Yikkama- 
Pandii (Nos. 116 and 119 of Wijesinha's Chron. Table). 
According to the Mah. the former died 115 37 ears and the 
second 111 years before the coronation of Parakkama- 
bahu I, i.e. in A.D. 1038 and 1042 respectively, or eight 
and four j^ears before the 29th year of Rajadhiraja I. 
The identity of the third and fourth opponent of the latter 
is doubtful. Yira-Salamegha is stated to have ruled 
originally over Kanjurkubja and to have died in battle, 
the Choja king having seized his elder sister and his 
daughter (or wife) and having cut off* the nose of his 
mother (SII. iii, 52 f.). On the strength of these details 
I formerly ^u’oposed to identify him with the Singhalese 
king Jagatipala, who, according to the Mali. (56, 13--15), 
came from Ayodhya and was slain in battle the Cholas, 
who carried his queen and his daughter to their country. 
But the difference of names makes this identification 
uncertain. The same holds good with the Chela kings 
fourth opponent, Srivallabha Madanaraja, whom I thought 
of identifying with the Pandu prince Parakkama of the 
Mah. (56, 16). I now withdraw this proposal, which 
I regret to find has been adopted by Mr, Wickremasinghe 
(EZ. i, 80) and by Professor GeigeiA In the preceding 
note I have suggested that Vira-Salamegha and 
Srivallablia Madanaraja may have been two (otherwise 
unknown) ancestors of Kitti-Sirimegha and Sirivallabha, 
two of the three nephews and sons-in-law of Vijayabahu I 
of Ceylon. 

IV 

In his translation of chapter 54 (verse 12 ) Wijesinha 
mentions “ Vallabha, the king of Chola”. This is 
a gratuitous mistake. The words **the king of Chela” 
are non-existent in the Pali original, and no Chela king 
of the name of Vallabha is known to epigraphical records. 

^ Translation of the Mah., introduction, pi xxix. 
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The second half of the next chapter (55) contains some 
interesting historical information. No. 115 of Wijesinha’s 
Chron. Table, Mahinda V, was, in the 36th year of lus 
reign, captured, together with his queen, by the Chola 
army and sent to the Chola king. Among the booty was 
“ the crown that was overcome by inheritance ” and “ the 
priceless diamond bi’acelet that was a gift of the gods , 
see verses 16-20 : — 

chhattimse rajino vasse mahesiih ratanani cha I 
makutaih cha kamayatam sabbam abharanam tatha H 
amulikatii cha vajiravalayaih devadattiyaiii I 
achehhijjachchhurikaiii chhinnapattikadhatukam cha te II 
pavitthaih vanaduggamhi bhaya tarn cha mahipatim I 
jivagaham aganhiihsu sandhilesaih ^ padassiya II 
mahipalaih dhanam taih cha sabbam hatthagataih tato I 
pesayimsu lahuih Cholamahipalassa santikaih II 

This description strongly reminds us of the panegyrical 
introduction of the inscriptions of Rajendra-Chola I, who 
seized “the crown of the king of Ilam (on) the tempestuous 
ocean ; the exceedingly fine crowns of the queens of that 
(king) ; the beautiful crown and the necklace of Indra 
which the king of the South (i.e. the Papdya) had 
previously deposited with that (king of Ijam) , the 
whole Ila-mandala (on) the transparent sea ’ (El. ix, 233). 

Here Eajendra-Chola I is stated to have obtained not 
only the crowns of the king of Ceylon and of his queens, 
but two other things a crown and a necklace which the 
Pandya king had formerly deposited in Ceylon. The fact 
that the Pandya had deposited his crown, etc., with the 
king of Ceylon is mentioned in the 53rd chapter of the 
Mah. (verse 9), and, as stated by Eai Bahadur Yenkayya, 
the “ necklace of Indra” is alluded to as an heirloom in 


* Bead sandhilelchath ? 

“ ABB. for 1906-7, p. 63 f. 
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The Mall, reports that the captive king Mahinda V 
lived for twelve years in the Chola country and died 
there in the 48th year after his coronation; see chapter 55, 
verse SS : — 

raja dvadasa vassani vasitva Cholamandale I 
atthatalisavassamhi Mahindo so divahi gato II 

Tumour’s and Wijesinha s Chronological Tables assign 
to this king only thirty-six yeax's; but the Mali, expi’esslj^ 
mentions forty-eight years of the reign, of which the 
twelve last ones were spent in captivity. It wdll appear 
from subsequent notes below that the synch x'oni sins 
discussed in them work out wdth approximate accuracy 
if we allot forty-eight years to Mahinda V, while other- 
wise an error of about twelve years would result. I do 
not conclude from this that the duration of every single 
reign is correctly given in the Mah., but I consider it very 
likely tliat its author knew a number of traditional dates, 
on the basis of which he fixed the length of the inter- 
vening reigns. If the sum of the reigns of Nos. IK) tc 
126 of Wijesinha’s Chron. Table is deducted from the date 
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According to the 52nd chapter of the Mah. (verses 70-8), 
the Ceylon king Kassapa V (No. 106 of Wijesinha's 
Chron. Table) supported the Pandya king against the 
Chola king by an army, which returned unsuccessful. If 
we deduct the sum of the traditional reigns of Nos. 107-26 
from the date of the accession of Parakkamabahu I, 
Kassapa V w'ould have reigned from A.D. 906 to 916. The 
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The Chola troops were unable to enter that district, and 
returned home unsuccessful (verse 45) — 

gcUitva Cholabalaiii tattha alabliitva pavesanaih I 
nivattitva sakaih rattharii agamasi ito bhaya II 

In translating verse 44 Wijesinha committed the 
mistake of supplying after rdjd so, this king/' the words 
''(ot‘ Chola)” instead of '‘(of Ceylon)”. This misled 
Mr. Wickremasinghe into believing that the Mah. records 
the seizure of the Pandya crown jewels by Rajendra- 
Chola I (EZ. i, 80). In reality the wording of the 
chronicle implies that the army of the Chola king had 
to return without accomplishing its object. Besides, 
Rajendra-Chola I ascended the throne in A.D. 1012 (El. ix, 
217), while the traditional reign of Uda^-a HI is 
A.n. 941-9. Therefore the unsuccessful attempt of the 
Chola king to obtain the Pandya regalia may be presumed 
to fall into the later portion of the reign of Partotaka I. 
As stated by Rai Bahadur Venkayya, this Chola king 
bears the epithet '' conqueror of Ceylon ” only in his 
latest inscriptions, viz. those of the 37tl:i to 41st years, ^ 
i.e. A.D. 943-4 to 947-8. Accordingly the invasion of 
Ceylon by Parantaka I seems to have taken place in about 
A.D. 943, and the traditional figures of the reign of 
Udaya III (941-9) may be approximately correct. 




only powerful Chola king whom we know to have reigned 
about this period is Parantaka I, who ascended the throne 
in A.D. 907 (El. ix, 217). He boasts actually of having 
defeated the Pandya king and of having routed an army 
of the king of Ceylon; see his Udayendiram plates 
(SIL ii, 387, verses 9-11) 

His army, having crushed at the head of a battle the 
Pandya king, together with an army of elephants, horses, 
and soldiers, seized a herd of elephants, together with 
(the city of) Madhura. Having slain in an instant, at the 
head of a battle, an immense army dispatched by the lord 
of Lanka, which teemed with brave soldiers (and) was 
interspersed with troops of elephants and horses, he bears 
in the world the title Samgrama-Eaghava (i.e. ' Rama in 
battle '), which is full of meaning. When he had defeated 
the Pandya (king) Rajasimha, two persons experienced 
the same fear at the same time : (Kuvera), the lord of 
wealth, on account of the death of his own friend, (and) 
Vibhishana on account of the proximity (of the Chola 
dominions to Ceylon).” 

The Udayendiram plates are dated in the 15th year of 
Partotaka I, i.e. A.0. 921-2. Rai Bahadur Yenkayya 
noticed an inscription of his 12th year, i.e. A.D. 918-9, 
which '' refers incidentally to an invasion of the Pandya 
and the king of Ilam, i.e. Ceylon It is evident that 
this combined expedition of Pandya and Singhalese troops 
against the Chola is identical with the one which the 
Mali, places in the time of Kassapa V. As Partotaka I 
first bears the epithet conqueror of Madhura ” in 
an inscription of his 3rd year,^ i.e. A.D. 909-10, his 
encounter with the Pandya and Singhalese armies may 
have happened shortly before this year. At any rate, the 
traditional figures of the reign of Kassapa V seem to be 
approximately correct. 

i AHE. for 1906-7, p. 72, par, 33. 

- Ibid. , par. 32. 
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No. 90 of Wijesinha’s Chron. Table bears the name 
of Manavamma (Manavarman in Sanskrit), ibe 47th 
chapter of the Mali, gives an almost romantic account 
of his accession to the throne of Ceylon. According to 
verse 2 he was a son of “ that Kassapa who destroyed 
the Thuparama” (cf. 44, 138),i.e.of No. 84, Kassapa II:— 
putto Kassapanaraassa Thuparamassa bhedino II 
The same fact is stated in chapter 45 (verse 6), where 
he is designated by the hypocoristic name Manaka : — 
tassasurh bahavo putta jettho tesaih cha Manako I 
During the reign of No. 86, Hatthadatha I {alius 
Dathopatissa II), he fled to Jambudipa (i.e. India) and 
entered the service of king Narasiha (Mah. 47, 4). This 
king receives the epithet Kanduvethi in verse 7 
so pi aradhito tena Kanduvethi naruttaino I 
sabbaih nento va tam rajjaih mahabhogam adapayi II 

In translating this verse Wijesinha committed the 
mistake of treating Kanduvethi as a diff’erent person from 
Bajasiha. From El. vii, p. 25, n. 7, it will be^ evident 
that Kanduvethi (and Kanduchettii yiah. 77, 79) is 
a clerical mistake for Kaduvetti, wBich is a synonym of 
Kadavan, one of the designations of the Pallava kings. 
Thus Narasiha, whose army is called “ Tamilian” {Damih 
se^ia) in verse 38, must have belonged to the Pallava 
family. With his support, Manavamma invaded Ceylon 
twice. The first expedition was undertaken during the 
reign of No. 86, Dathopatissa II (Mah. 47, 36 and 39), 
was unsuccessful. Manavamma then continued to 
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As stated by Wijesinha (p. 44, note), these four 
kings were Nos. 86-9 of his Chron. Table. The second 
expedition which Manavainnia undertook with tlie lielp 
of Narasiha resulted in the defeat and death of No, 89, 
Hatthadatha II, whose head was exhibited to the victor 
(Main 47, 58) 

sisam assa gahetvana Manavaminassa dassayum I 

According to the Pfijoivali^ Manavainnia then ruled 
over Ceylon for thirty -live years. If we assign forty- 
eight years to Mahinda V ^ and deduct the sum of the 
traditional years (450) of the reigns of Nos. 91-126 from 
the established date of the accession of Parakkamabalm I 
(a.d. 1153), Manavamma's reign would fall in a.d. 668-703.''^ 

In verse 15 the 47th chapter of the Mali, tells us that 
Narasiha was attacked by a king named Vallabha : — 
evaih tesu vasantesu yuddhatthayam upakkami I 
Vallabho Narasihena 

Narasiha started to fight Vallabharaja (verse IS) and 
defeated him with Manavamma’s assistance (verse 24) : — 

tato Manassa sena cha sena chevassa rajino I 
senam Vallabharajassa viddhamsesi samagata II 

Kai Bahadur Venkayya was the first to identify 
Narasiha and his opponent Vallabharaja with the Pallava 
king Narasimhavannan I and the Western Chalukya 
king Pulakesin II respectively (El. iii, 277). There can 
be no reasonable doubt as to the correctness of this 
identification. In the Pallava inscriptions Narasimha- 
varman I is stated not only to have defeated Vallabha- 
raja or PulakeSn and to have taken his capital Vatapi, 
but to have occupied Ceylon as well (SII. ii, 343). 

^ Wijesinha’s Chron. Table, p. xx. 

2 See the remarks on p. 523 above. 

® These figures would have to be lessened by four if the date quoted 
from the Sdsandvatdra in VYijesinha’s Chron. Table under No. 102 is 
correct. 
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Dr. Fleet has shown that the defeat of Pulakesin II 
probably happened in A.D. 642.^ The war between 
Rajasiha and Vallabharaja took place during the reign 
of No. 86, Dathopatissa II, who (according to the Mah. 
and the Pujdvali) reigned from A.D. 641 to 650. These 
figures seem to be approximately correct, as they might 
well include Manavainrna's first flight from Ceylon, his 
encounter with Vallabharaja in A.D. 642, and his first, 
unsuccessful, expedition to Ceylon. 


VIII 

Manavamma is the earliest among the mediaeval kings 
of Ceylon whose contemporaries can be traced in South 
Indian records. But the oldest portion of the Mah. 
contains at least one legend which finds its counterpart in 
Tamil, literature. The thirteenth of the list of Singhalese 
kings is reported to have been a Damila named Elara 
who came from the Chola country. An anecdote which 
is told in connexion with him (Mah. 21, 16—18) occurs in 
^ekkilar’s Periyaimrdnam? This work relates that 
Vithivitahka, the son of the Chola king Manu, -who w^as 
an ancestor of Anapaya and resided at Tiruvariir, 
accidentally killed a calf by driving his car over it. The 
mother cow’- complained to the king by pulling wuth her 
horn the bell of justice at the gate of the palace. The 
kino; forthwith ordered his minister to drive the car over 
his own son. The minister felt unable to carry out this 
order and gave up the ghost. Then the king himself 
killed his son by driving the car over him ; but Siva and 
Parvati appeared, riding on their bull, and restored life to 
the precious calf, tlie prince, and the minister. 

The same legend forms the subject of a Tamil work 
entitled TerTirndavdiagam and of a drama named 


Dy7i, Kan, p. 359. 

Madras edibion of 1838, pp. 10-12. 
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Terilrndanddagam,^ and it is alluded to in the Tamil 
poems ^ilappadigaram'^ KaliiigatUippara^ (lA. xix,330), 
and VikJcirama-^dlan-Uld (id. xxii, 147 f.). The authors 
of the two last poems considered the Chola king Manu 
identical with Manu Vaivasvata, the progenitor of men 
and first king ; for they represent him as the son of the 
Sun and the father of Ikshvaku. 

Although the Chola king Manu of the Peodyapiiranam 
is a purely mythical person, the place where the legend 
locates him is well known. Tiruvarur is now a station 
on the railway line from Tanjore to Negapatam : the 
Post Office, the Kailway, and the Irnpeidal Gazetteer 
call the place Tiruvalur but the inhabitants know it 
only by the name of Tiruvarur. It contains a Siva 
temple, named Tyagarajasvamin, which is picturesquely 
situated on the eastern bank of a large square tank, 
with fine ghats and a small island temple in its 
centre.® The north wall of the second enclosure of the 
temple bears an inscription of the fifth year of Vikrama- 
Chola (No. 164 of 1894), the date of which falls in 
A.D. 1123 (El. vii, 3, No. 57). This inscription refers to 
the legend of the calf which was accidentally run over by 
the chariot of the son of king Manu-Chola.^ Besides, the 
temple contains sculptured representations of the legend : 
''a stone car on the north-east with a representation of 
a figure crushed under one of the stone wheels, and 
a small mwndapa with sculptured stone cow and calf '' ; 
see Mr. Rea's Annual Report for 1911-1^ (Madras, 1912), 

^ See Rao Bahadur M. Rangacharya’s Catalogue, of Tamil MBB.^ vol. i 
(Madras, 1912), p. 372 ff. and p. 462 ff. 

- Cf. the Madras monthly Siddlidnta Dlpikd^ vol. xiii, p. 434. For 
another mention of the “bell of justice” in the Bilappadigdram see 
lA. xxxvii, 232. 

3 ARE. for 1890-1, p. 3, par. 5. 

** On a Tiruvarur inscription of Anapaya, in whose time Sekkilar is 
said to have composed the Periyapurdnam^ see SII. ii, 153 f., and 
lA. xxxvi, 288. 
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p. 16 and pis. x and xi, where photographs o£ the 
sculptures are given. 

For other parallels o£ the story of the bell see Professor 
Geigers Bvpavafasa iind Mahdvamsa (Colombo, 1908), 
p. 25, note. Professor Zachariae kindly adds the following 
references: Wehevs Indische Studien, iii, 363, note, and 
368, note ; Longfellow, the Bell of Atri ; Langbein, das 
hlinde Ross ; Rucker t, die Leidgloche ; Joh. Pauli, 
Schimpf lend Ernst, c. 648 ; K. Sirnrock, das Pferd als 
Kldger ; Lidzbarski, Neuaramdisclie Handschriften, 


In conclusion, a comparatively modern synchronism 
deserves a short notice. The 90th chapter of the Mali, 
mentions an expedition to Ceylon which was undertaken 
by a general of the Pandya king Kulasekhara (verse 47) 
after the death of 2s o. 145, Bhuvanekabahu 1. If the 
traditional figures of the intervening .reigns (87 years 
and 4 1 months) are added to the date of the coronation of 
Sahasamalla (23 August, a.d. 1200),^ Bhuvanekabahu I 
would have died shortly after the commencement of 
A.B. 1288. If the date given in the Attanagalnvamsa 
is correct,^ the same event would have to be placed four 
years earlier, in A.D. 1284. In either case the Pandya 
king Kulasekhara has to be identified with Maravarman 
Kulasekhara I, who, according to Kielhorn’s calculations, 
reigned from A.D. 1268 to at least 1308 (EL ix, 227), and 
who was murdered by his son, Sundara-Pandya, in 
A.D. 1310 according to the Musalman historian Wassaf.^ 

^ Of. p. 518 above. 

Wijesinha’s Chron. Table, p. xxv, NTo. 143. 

^ Elliot & Dowson’s History of India, iii, 53. In this Journal for 
1909, p. 669, I have wrongly proposed to identify the Kulasekhara of 
Mah. 90, 47 with Maravarman Kulasekhara II. 
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ME. EABINDEASTATH TAGOEE’S NOTES ON 
BENGALI GEAMMAE 

Bv J. D. ANDERSON 

S INCE everyone interested in Indian studies has 
probably read Mr. Rabindranath Tagore’s Gitcmjali, 
and has learned from Mr. Yeats’s Introduction to that 
work that its author is an expert in many other matters 
than poetry, it may be interesting to readers of our 
Journal to know that Mr. Tagore has written a very 
suggestive and original study under the title of Sabda- 
tattwa of the grammar and phonetics of his native 
language. It would take too much space to give an 
account of the whole book, which, after all, contains many 
technicalities which are only useful to professed students 
of Bengali. But I may be allowed to give a brief 
■description of the chapter which criticizes Mr. Beanies, 
well-known Bengali Grammar. This chapter relates 
almost entirely to questions of pronunciation, and these 
are notoriously difficult to discuss in writing. _ The 
•differences between Mr. Beames and his critic are 
sometimes, I think, partly due to this difficulty. 

The first statement to which Mr. Tagore takes exception 
is the following : “ a is pronounced in Sanskrit and in 
nearly all the modern Indian languages as a short dull 
■sound similar to the u in English s^m, hat, or to the 
a in wo'tTmn. In Bengali, however, it has a sound very 
nearly the same as the short o in English not, rock, top. 
Thus anal = Sn8l, katlhan = kothon. In some words the 
sound is softer and longer than the o of not, thus in 
van, ‘ wood,’ the o is pronounced so that the word sounds 
almost like English hoow. The exact pronunciation of 
«ucb words is very difficult to learn, and can only be 
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acquired by listening to native speakers/ Mr. Tagore 
thinks that this softer pronunciation (which is, perhaps, 
limited to Western Bengal) can be reduced to a definite 
phonetic rule. He thinks that this softer pronunciation 
is invariable in syllables preceding a syllable containing 
the letters i, ti, ks, n, or n. Thus the words van, 'mcm, 
ksan would be pronounced as bon, man, and khdn} But 
when n or n is followed by another syllable in the same 
word, as in tcmay,janam, ksanek, we get the pronunciation 
t6noy,jbnom,k}ionek. 

[I may here say that, both in Bengali and English, we 
are here hindered by the defects of existing alphabets. 
To my ear the sound of the o in “ hot ” is not merely the 
abbreviation of the o in “ rove I think we get the short 
sound of 0 in 'imposition”, and the long o in "impose”. 
I think the o in "hot” is the abbreviation of the a%a in 
" brandy-pawmee The wmrds written above as 50% 
mon,B>nd khon should really have the short o of "imposition ” 
and not the long d of " impose The vowels in tdoidy and 
bon are both short ; but they represent, I think, different 
I sounds.]^ 

Mr. Beames writes that "[sometimes] a is silent at the 
end of an [internal] syllable, as in kaUl [written halai%\ 
I and gkatJd [w^ritten ghataki] ”. Mr. Tagore remarks that, 

^ [There is no way of writing the true short o, the o heard in 
‘‘imposition”, in Bengali. I think Mr. Tagore means that tfie o in 
“van”, “man”, etc., is short but has not the sound of d in “hot”. 
He can hardl}^ mean that the vowel in these words has the sound of 0 
in such words as osadJil, or ghdi', or Gopdl. On the other hand, ^ant, 
“cattle,” is pronounced with an o which (perhaps owing to the fall of 
the accent) it is difficult to distinguish from the d of, say, hliog. ':Pari, 
garu, are good examples of Mr. Tagore's rule. I confess I am a little 
puzzled by his reference to Jcs, of which he gives no example. In valcsa, 
lahsa, yalcsa, pahsa, daksa, etc., the first a seems to be pronounced as 
oi rather than o. There is a reason for this, as Mr. Tagore himself has 
noted later on; ksa in Bengali has the sound of khya, and the y by 
epenthesis affects a in a previous syllable.] 

® At all events, in what follows I write d to represent the vowel in 
“ hot ”, 0 for the o in “ imposition ”, and d for the o in “ rove ”. 
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even with regard to these words, the rule does not apply 
when a Bengali is reading aloud (and especially, I might 
add, when scanning verse). In both literary and colloquial 
Bengali the internal a. is not muted in such words as 
jana-rav, vana-vCis, bala-van, para-carccH, etc., although 
the first members of these compounds, vcm, hal, and 
par, are monosyllables when used separately. Again, the 
two words quoted by Mi\ Beames become dissyllabic, 
halas and ghatalc, when deprived of the termination L 

From tliis Mr. Tagore deduces a (provisional) rule that 
when words exist in both a trisyllabic and dissyllabic 
form, the tendency is for both to become dissyllabic. In 
this connexion he cites deal and dc'ld (corruptions of 
ancal, “ the hem of a garment’'), ajxm and dpni, your- 
self,” cdmac and cdm’ce, ‘‘ a spoon,” dholalc and dhaVko, 
a drum,” paras and the day after to-morrow.” 

But Mr. Tagore goes on to say there are internal omissions 
of a in words that are not affected by allomorphs. Thus 
we get words such as '' transparent,” dVpand, 

conversation,” avsar, “ leisure ” [avasar in literary 
Bengal], pdtMdld, “ school,” etc. How are we to distinguish 
between these and such words as jancc-rav, etc., cited 
above ? 

Mr. Tagore finally comes to the conclusion that in 
words recently borrowed from Sanskrit the internal a 
is not muted. In words which are in common and 
vernacular use the change does occur. It comes to this, 
that Mr. Beames says that there is no recognizable rule. 
Mr. Tagore says that the rule that internal a is muted 
only applies to common words which have become 
naturalized and vernacular. The beginner must, of 
course, learn from natives which words are sufficiently 
naturalized to suffer this homely abbreviation. 

Again, Mr. Beames writes that the final a in a word 
'Ms pronounced in adjectives, as hkaZo, chotS, bard? The 
^ The final vowel in these words is certainly long, as hhdlo. 
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final vowel in these cases is all that is left of the Prakrit 
termination in long d'\ Mr. Beames undoubtedly meant 
to say “ in some adjectives, such as hhalo'\ etc. 

Mr. Tagore compares with this statement a passage 
which he quotes from Ram Mohan Roy’s Grammar of the 
Gaur dialect written in 1833. This passage may be 
translated as follows : “ In this dialect adjectives are 
pronounced with a final a, as choke, 'small/ khdta, 'little/ 
But the final a is mute in all other words, as ghat, 
' a jar/ pat, ' cloth,’ Ram, Rdmdds, iittam, sundar, etc.” 
Here, again, if the statement had been made of " some 
adjectives ” it would agree better with the examples cited 
the last two of which are dissyllabic adjectives. 

[My own criticism of both the above statements is that 
such adjectives as are first quoted become bhdlo, chop, 
iom But that is a minor point. The real question 
at issue is when is the final a pronounced and when 
is it not ? What answer does Mr. Tagore give to this 
question ?] 

Mr. Tagore, of course, notes that only some adjectives 
take the final a. He suggests that these [dissyllabic] 
adjectives may simply retain tlie form of their Sanskrit 
originals when they too are dissyllabic and end in a. 
But he admits many Sanskrit dissyllables ending in 
a become monosyllabic in Bengali. For instance, nrtya 
==ndc; paiika=palc', anka = dk; ranga^rdn] hhatta = 
hhdt ; hasta === hat ; panca = pdc, etc. Moreover, many 
dissyllabic adjectives of this type end, not in a, but 
in d. Thus [I do not quote all the examples cited, since 
Mr. Tagore has by this time probably reconsidered the 
etymology of some] hhagna = hhdiigd ; khanja — khord ; 
Icdiwb = kdnd ; lamha = lamhd ; vakra = bcikd ; mista — 
mithd, etc. 

[It is worth noting, in passing, that many of these 
adjectives are shared with, and perhaps borrowed from, 
Hindi.] 
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Mr. Tagore points out that the majority of dissyllabic 
adjectives in Bengali end in a. Thus w used 

adjectivally to mean alone ' V beconies <?fe,^^^^^^ those 

which end in d in BengaHyare chotay haray bhald in Hindi. 
Moreover (Mr. Tagore proceeds to point out), Sanskrit 
participles ending in -ce, when not taken over unaltered, 
usually take -d as their termination in Bengali. Thus 
§ chirmci-vctstTa = cherd hcistra = dhtdo-lejpd ; 

karna-hartita = hdn-hdtd. 


Mr. Tagore then proceeds to show, with examples, that 
this -d termination is derived from the common Prakrit 
termination in -(Ic)cl I need not reproduce this part of 
his argument, since it must be familiar to students of the 
Secondary Prakrits of India. He points out that, in one 
case, the Prakrit termination survives almost unaltered. 
Thus laghu-lca becomes lahudca, halukay halukdy and, 
finally, hdlkd, 

Mr. Tagore then proceeds to show that the derivatives 
of longer Prakrit adjectives in -/ou have a tendency to end 
in -a Thus — 

pdthaka-ka = paru{y)d = pord. 
patita-ka = paT'w{y)d = pord. 

So madhyama-ka = onejhu(y)d = mejhd, 
jallya-ka = jalu(y)d = jdlo. 

Icdf^tliiyci-koj = kdtliuyd = kethd. 

Mr. Tagore also cites some nouns of a similar type. 
Thus — 

kincilidm == kecu{y)a = heed, 
dlp-raksaka = derkJmyd = dera'khd. 

[There is one point which both Mr. Beames and his 
critic have omitted ; this is that long Sanskrit participles 
sometimes drop the final -a, e.g. upasthit] 

Mr. Beames writes : “ a is d- in * father . When 

followed by i it is in some very common words softened 
to e in ordinary colloquial usage. Thus iov JchdUe, 'to 
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eat/ fmte, ' to find/ are heard Ichete, ])eU. In less common 
words this contraction does not take place. Thns for 
gaUe, 'to sing/ one could not say gete, Tlie words in 
which this contraction occurs can only be learnt by 
practice/’ 

Mr. Tagore thinks that this particular contraction can 
be reduced to rule. He says that there are only nine 
infinitives of this type, namely, (1) khrnte, "to eat”; 
(2) paUe, "to find”; {Z) yaUe, "to go”; (4) " to 

sing ” ; (5) cmtey " to wish ” ; (6) naite, " to bathe ” ; 
(7) vaUSy " to bear ” ; (8) clmitey " to thatch ” ; (9) dliaUey 
"to run.” 

Only the first three undergo the contraction of which 
Mr. Beames speaks. Mr. Tagore thinks that the next 
four were once gahite, caldtey nahitey and vahite. [One 
may be permitted to doubt if this is true of gmte = gclvite,] 
Of the incontractability of (8) and (9) he attempts no 
explanation. He suggests that laUCy to take,” becomes 
mte ; thus : lahhite = lahite = laUe = nmte = nite. But, 
Mr. Tagore adds, many infinitives are contracted (though 
not in this particular way) and lose their internal i. 
Thus karitey'' to do,” becomes kavte\ calitey'' to move,” 
becomes eaVte; kaUe ‘‘ to become,” is pronounced hotey etc. 

Mr. Tagore points out that words which in a dissyllabic 
form are uncontracted undergo contraction when a syllable 
is added to them. Thus hdti is fully pronounced, but 
lidtiydT becomes heter. Thus: cf. dsi, "I come,” with 
dsiyd = dsyd = esCy “ having come ” ; cf. khdiy " I eat,” 
with khaiydj = khdyd = kkM^, " having eaten ” ; cf . Julri, 
"a pot,” with hdri-sdl = Jf-sely "a room for pots.” 

[On the whole it must"-»fee, said that the interesting 
examples cited by Mr. Ta^n*e 'do not affbrd materials for 
a rule, unless it be that, after a consonant, the -ite of the 
infinitive, seems to be always contracted ; thus dsite = 
ds’tey phelite = pheVtCy mdrite = mdrte, etc. HaUe 
becomes liaUy but lalUy instead of la'te becomes nite. 
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When preceded by a, -ite becomes -ete m three cases, mx> 
remains unaltered in six cases, in at least three of which 
]l is sometimes written, sometimes subciwdituT.^ 

Mr. Beames writes that “ e is properly the long a in 
English ‘lane’, ‘mate’, or the ey in ‘they’. In a few 
words of very frequent occurrence it has a short harsh 
sound like the a in English ‘ back ’, thus eh, deJclia, sound 
something like ctck, dcichho. So gelM sounds like gcMo 
when it means ‘ he went ’, but like gaylo when it means 
‘ to swallow ’. This harsh pronunciation is only noticeable 
in a few words, which must be learnt by practice . 

[I would here say in passing that this hard e is often 
represented by -yCi. Thus beta, “ a son,” “ a lad,” is often 
written hyata. It is also used to represent the sound 
of the English a in words like “ hat ”, “ flat , “ begat , 
which would be written hydt, phlyat, UgyaL Gallo above 
would be phonetically written in Bengali gydlo.] 

Mr. Tagore says there is a definite rule for the pro- 
nunciation of the forms in -ela, etc. If the infinitiit 
contains the letter e in its first (root) syllable, derivative 
forms in -ela, etc., have the “ harsh ” pronunciation 
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proBOunced, has the eiFect o£ giving to the o a sound 
nearly the same as the English iv. Thus khdoya sounds 
kkdwd ; hdoyd, hdivd. This compound character oy is 
also used to express the ^ (r, w) of Persian and Arabic 
words, as oydsil = taloydr = j\^ ; and the w in 
English words, as oyard == ‘ ward ' ; oyil = ' will ’ ; 
reloye = ' railway ' 

[There is no character for w, but oy is used instead. 
Thus ydoyd —jmud ; laoyd = loivci ; khdoydila = khdivdUa,] 
Mr. Tagore points out that there is one slip of the pen 
above. Oy is not used for w before % Thus will ” is 
transliterated as nil} 

Mr. Beames writes that '' when y is compounded with 
V in the Sanskrit preposition vi-, which before a vowel 
becomes vy-, it sounds in ordinary conversation like 
be- or bi with a very short or obscure e or i sound ; 
thus vyavalbdr sounds beblidr; vyalcti = hikti ; vyatUa = 
bitUa 

[We have here a very difficult question, namely the 
exact effect of a consonant + consonantal y on the 
pronunciation of the following vowel. When the following 
vowel is a, the y is not pronounced, but merely serves 
to flatten the sound of a, to make it like a in the English 
words ''mat”, "hat”, etc. Thus sydmd is pronounced 
shammd ; vydpdr is pronounced hcq^pdr. So also dhydoi, 
tydg, etc. But a consonant + y followed by a has a 
different sound, and one that is not easy for English ears 
to catch. Thus vyay, " outlay,” is pronounced something 

^ Sir George Grierson reminds me of a case (it may be found in the 
specimens of Bengali appended to Mr. Beames' Grammar) in which 
the clash of -o in one word with y- in another actually produces 
Thus in the word hdrwdrl^ “a pfeja or other entertainment paid for by 
public subscription.” The etymology usually given is that hdrwdrl = 
hdro, “ twelve ” + ydn, friends.” In Bengali the w^ord is written 
hdroydrij but is pronounced hdrwdrl. A Frenchman would have the 
same difficulty as a Bengali in writing this word. He would have to 
fall back on haroitm^i. Haughton seems to think this word to be 
hdrohdrl = hdroy ‘‘twelve’’ + &dr, “ times.” 
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like he-e ; tyalda is not fai' from tehta, etc. These, it will 
be noticed, are in initial syllables. But in the second and 
subsequent syllables the eiFect is quite other. Here a 
consonant + y does not alter the sound of the subsequent 
vowel; the consonant itself is doubled. Thus tydjya is 
pronounced tajjo ; satya is pronounced sotto ; hhdryyd 
is pronounced bhdrjjd; kdryya is pronounced kdrjjd (it 
is to be noted here that the first y in these two words is 
antahstlm j ; the second is mitahstka y, and doubles 
the sound of its precedent sister. We need some symbol 
to distinguish these two y' 8 from one another. In Bengali 
the second has a dot under it). It is to be noticed 
that this reduplication is also produced by v following 
a consonant. Thus satvar is pronounced sbttor ; svasur 
is pronounced skshoshiir. The most remarkable effect 
of -y thus used is in the words (which becomes 

hcidge-o) Midi grdliya (wliich is pronounced (jTdjjo).'] 

Mr. Tagore’s note on this point is very difficult to 
reproduce in English owing to difficulties of trans- 
literation. He does not agree with Mr. Beames in saying 
tliat vyavdliar = hehhdr, that vyakti = hildi, that vyatUo == 
bitit [In the last word I think the final a is pronounced.] 
But Mr. Tagore goes on to say (I translate as literally 
as I can) : “ Besides this, we must not say that it is only 
after v that y changes the sound of the folloAving vowel. 
It is equally true of all consonants. As in vyavahar, 
so in tyakta, the vy- and ty- substitute for y- the ordinary 
sound of a as modified by a preceding consonant + y. 
If i be the following vowel [i.e. in the following syllable], 
then -ya becomes e. Vyakti and vyatlta are examples 
of this. If -Tiavya, -tavya, etc., occur in the middle 
or at the end of a word, y doubles the sound of the 
consonant it follows. The conversion of consonant + ya 
into consonant + e which occurs when i comes in the 
following syllable is also effected by [initial] ks» Thus 
k^ati is nronounced as kheti in common talk. The reason 
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of this is that in the pronunciation of we commonly 
introduce a y. Thus the vulgar pronunciation o£ Icsmnd 
is khydmd'' [i.e. kh&mma\. 

It might be worth while (though it would not be easy) 
to translate the whole of Mr. Tagore’s little SahdaAattiva 
as a companion to existing grammars for the use of 
Englishmen. It contains many most suggestive and 
interesting remarks, which, coming from the acknowledged 
chief of Bengali letters, must be read with respect and 
deference by all, and especially by foreign students of 
his language. He says himself that Bengalis are 
deplorably careless of the phonetics of their native 
speech ; e hatha niscita, ye vcinldr iiccdran-tattva 
o varna-vikdr niydm VaiidUr dvard yathocit dlocita 
hay net'' Mr. Tagore brings to the task enormous 
experience in the practice of literature, and the trained 
and sensitive ear of a poet. His criticisms of Mr. Beanies’ 
account of the pronunciation of Bengali sufficiently show 
that the analysis of spoken Bengali will still repay the 
efforts of inquirers who are trained to the task by 
comparative studies. Mr. Beanies’ example shows that 
foreigners can render good service by calling attention 
to matters which escape the notice of natives from sheer 
familiaiuty. 

Mr. Bearnes’ Grammar was based upon the Bengali 
Grammar (now out of print) of that once famous teacher, 
the late Sytoia Caran Sarkar. Mr. Bearnes had the help 
of Babu Priytoath Bhattacharyya’. On Mr. Tagore’s own 
showing, Mr. Bearnes has emerged not unsuccessfully 
from the close, if kindly, trial to which his critic has 
submitted him. 

There are many matters connected with the Bengali 
alphabet which require careful examination. Although 
Bengali pronunciation has strayed veiy far from its 
Sanskrit original, the alphabet is still far more nearly 
phonetic than European alphabets. But Mr. Tagore wdll 
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be the first to admit that, like all attempts to record 
the sound of growing and vigorous languages, it requires 
overhauling. The actual sound and present need of 
the nasals and m require examination. 

Mr. Tao'ore himself writes where some write ng. He 
wudtes VaMa where some write Vdiigdla. There is the 
interesting fact that accentuation converts i into C in 
some cases, as when Sivct becomes Sib^ and pitd is 
pronounced ]:Atd, So also the i of emphasis becomes 
% in sound, as in satyd-if which is pronounced sottoA. 
Is there any audible difference between scityci, satvci^ and 
sattcL ? What is the exact sound of the a in halite, 
and mB,j not tliis word have been affected by Hindi 
bolnd ? Is dhldcl pronounced alhad, as some say ? The 
list might be easily extended — and especially by Bengalis, 
if they "would turn their attention to the matter, 
Mr. Tagore good-naturedly admits that he never dreamed 
that Bengali spelling had any taint of the lawlessness 
of English spelling till, during a visit to England, 
he tried to teach Bengali to an Englishman from the 
wudtten character. It is comfortable to find that, w^here 
Mr. Beames despairingly told his readers that certain 
sounds can only be learnt by practice , Mi. Tagoie 
sturdily believes that definite rules for evading difficulties 
of spelling can be devised on etymological or other 
grounds. It is delightful to find the chief of Bengali 
poets and novelists working as seriously at Bengali 
phonetics as the poets and novelists of the Academic 
fran^aise work at their famous Dictionary at their weekly 
meetings. It is not only foreigners but natives as well 
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the phonetics, grammai', and etymology of Indian 
languages is a field of inquiry in which Indians and 
EuropeaiivS can be of use to one another. Ihe European 
brings to the study some experience of comparative 
methods, some knowledge of the new means of recording 
phonetic facts now in use in Europe. The Indian can 
investigate and state the elusive realities of his own 
speech with an authority which no foreigner can claim. 

I am tempted to add a few words on the accentuation 
of Bengali. But, since Mr. Tagore has not discussed that 
subject, I had better make my suggestions separately. 
That is a matter on which the testimony of a poet 
and a composer would be especially valuable, were it 
not that it is the privilege of genius to make an intuitive 
use of the music of language. I suppose it is only 
very prosy people who analyse stresses and metres, or 
dissect the beauty of flowers. But Mr. Tagore has done 
so many things, and done them so well, that he may 
perhaps not despise an invitation to consider the working 
of the singularly interesting accentual system of Bengali, 
on which his charming verses are based. Stress (jor) and 
pitch ($HT6T uth^oi o are very audible in Bengali, 

and are used with admirable emotional eflect by Bengali 
speakers. But an analysis of their incidence is much 
needed for the use of foreign students. 





BEAeOH AHB ALLiaATOR: BEING NOTES ON SOME 
ANCIENT INSCRIBED BONE CARVINGS 

By L. C. HOPKINS, LS.O. 

nntlE objects illustrated in the accompanying Plates are 
published with the aim of bringing to the knowledge 
of Orientalists and others a type of Chinese relic believed 
to be of unique design, and presenting an interest of more 
than one kind. Despite their excellent preservation, they 
must, for reasons given below, date back at least to the 
later half of the third century B.C., but how much earlier 
than that remains at present uncertain. 

Their recent liistory, however, is as follows. At the 
time of the crreat find of inscribed bones and carved 

• o . . . 

bone relies in Honan Province in 1899, it is known that 
portions of the treasure were sold by the possessors 
travelling through Honan and Shantung to local collectors. 
And what is reixiarkable is that none of the carved 
objects (amulets, miniatures, souvenirs, or whatever we 
ought to call them), appear to have reached Peking, nor 
even the report of them. At least, hitherto neither the 
late Liu T’ieh-yiin nor Lo Chen-yti so much as mention 
having even heard of them. Doubly lucky, then, must 
those of us deem ourselves in whose cabinets now repose 
these singularly interesting antiques. 

Among the provincial connoisseurs in Shantung was 
a native merchant who had thus acquired a small but 
valuable collection of these carvings. But when the 
Revolution of October, 1910, broke out. Shantung politics 
became so turbid that this gentleman was moved to 
realize his collection for immediate cash, and so through 
the good ofBces of my friend the Rev. F. H. Chalfant 
most of it passed into my hands. Among the specimens, 
and ranking highest in interest as in size, are five animal 
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forms, of which four are reproduced in Plates I-III. It 
has seemed the more incumbent to publish accurate 
illustrations of these carvings, inasmuch as forming 
part of a private collection, they cannot be accessible 
to the general body of students or connoisseurs. 

On examination it wdll be seen that these figures, while 
conforming to a single type, offer various differences of 
detail. This is due, in some degree, to the exigencies of 
the shape and proportions of the bones selected. But, 
apart from that, there are other variations arising from 
the artistic impulses of the carver, who was far from 
executing his orders according to a sealed pattern '' 
design. Thus, the bodies in H. 757 (Plate I, and 
Plate III, left hand) and in H. 780 (Plate III, right hand) 
are of a regular ovoid-oblong form, not merging above 
into the neck, nor below into the tail, and rather suggesting 
a carapace. In H. 759 (Plate I), the most realistic of 
these specimens, the outline of the body is less regulax^ 
tapering in front to the breadth of the neck, and behind, 
to that of the tail, while in H. 758 (Plate II), the 
exaggerated length of the trunk is enhanced by the 
absence of neck, and by the nearly uniform breadth 
throughout. The design recalls one of those paper knives 
that are better to look at than to cut with. 

The tail in all five of my specimens is coiled upon itself, 
but not always in quite the same manner. The fine and 
'' elaborate work on this organ, and on the head, should be 
noticed. The insignificant four- toed legs are always held 
close alongside the body. From their posterior angles 
project backwards, flame-like, striated tufts. 

In the three specimens in which the body is ovoid- 
oblong, a kind of spinal column is indicated by a series of 
small, overlapping, cash-like, disks. In H. 759 (Plate I), 
however, their place is taken by a narrow band of three 
fine parallel lines, while in H. 758 (Plate II) there is no 
marking at all along, the spine. 



H. 757 . Original 54 " long 


H. 759 Original 8” Ion. 
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; our beast, as to his trunk and tail, is of the 
rthy, reptilian, alligatorian, he becomes, as to his 
being of the mists and storm-clouds, dragonic, 

IS, allegorical. Here, too, the artist maintains 
•ype, but allows himself some latitude of treatment, 
r head end.s behind in a kind of trifid mane, the 
ackward-streaming tufts of which are covered 
le, parallel, sinuous lines most skilfully eaiTied 
I two cases, H. 757 and H. 759 (Plate I), in front 
nedian tuft there lies a curious horn-like shape, 
m the surface of the head. In the three oth^ 
ns this is absent, but its place is taken by a pair 
d, eye-like protuberances, two of which we find 
ed with several concentric circles, while in H. 758 
II) spirals are substituted. In front of these 
ous organs (possibly representing a single and 
horns respectively), comes the ridge of the brow 
front of this again are the eyes, raised in most ot 
.ds, but in H. 780 (Plate III) and in H. 779 (not 
ted) only indicated by incised lines. The head 
ates in a broad snout, a row of even teeth being 
shown in the originals, and I hope just visible in 

kt-hand figure of Plate III. - c c 

nnains to add that the upper and under surfaces of 
se are covered with inscriptions in the same scrip 
the several thousand other bone fragments and 
{ obiects excavated at the same time and place, 
fill be gathered from the foregoing that in common 
some others who have seen, these relics I 
as Chou Dynasty representations of the Chinese^ 
m or Lung, based upon the physical structure of the 
tor except as to the head,, upon which the artist 
et loose a fairly full jet of symbolistic steam. 

e existence of the alligator in China, its determination 

aew Alligator atosis its identificatmn w^ 

. ...Ii +U.. nEinese word To (written ft), and 





^ .^44Tff %; " 

' T' _ 'r , . .' " ' '. 

perhaps with certain other words, all this was discussed 
'.. and demonstrated in a valuable article in t le - 
of the North China Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Societj 
for 1879 by the late M. A. A. Fauvel. A few ycara late. 

I was able to judge of the correctness of much that he 
■ had written, when an actual individual of the new species 
was purchased from its Chinese captors, and kept ior 
some weeks in dignified but arid seclusion in the Consulate 
Shanghai. 

Mention has already been made of inscriptions covering 
both upper and under sides of these relics, and it remains 
. to show what can be discovered, from the very partial 
‘’‘decipherment as yet possible, of their meaning and 

. “^NotTconsidering that all these inscribed bones, whether 
"plain or carved, may be safely regarded as professional 
diviners’ memoranda, remembering also that the Dragon 
was believed to preside over clouds and rain, we ought, on 
.. .the assumption that these carvings are really those of 
dragon, to find upon them the character for “ram , 
and w°e might also expect to come on that for “dragon”. 
And indeed, we do. In three out of the five large dragon 
carvings 1 (including H. 779, not fipred here), and on 
three out of six miniature dragon forms acquired at an 
earlier date, the rain character occurs, mostly in the 

m 

combination ^ The lower of tliese two characters 

I 1 1 

is free from doubt. It is M yil, rain. The upper one 
I believe to be t indicate. The combination 

would therefore be the appropriate phrase “indicates ram”. 

The Dragon character || lung, however, appears only 
once on the group of the five larger carvings on H. 779 
(not illustrated) ; and once on a miniature dragon form, 

1 H. 757 has about a third of the inscribed part of its lower surface 
-defaced, and may perhaps hav^ included the rain character therein. 
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H. 433. The phase o£ development of this character 
exhibited is so interesting in this and the three other 
instances known to me from the bones, that I cannot 
refrain from reproducing and commenting upon it. The 
standard analysis of 1, as stated by the Shuo W^n 
dictionary, is unconvincing, but I know of no other native 
writer who proposes any more satisfactory explanation. 
The Shuo Wen classes it as a “phonetic compound ”, and 
describes the right-hand half as a “figure of flying , 
and the left-hand as a combination of the character ^ 
jou flesh with a contraction of the character ^ fling, 
a youth, as the phonetic. On this analysis I will only 
make one remark, and that is that a wilderness of Chinese 
lexicoo'raphers will not induce me to believe that phonetic 
compounds were, either in this or the numerous other 
examples alleged by the Shuo Wen, formed with “phonetic 
elements that are non-phonetic, and give, not a homophone, 
but a mere rhyme. 

But the form and appearing on theHonan 

bones,i small variations of detail in some instances, 

is of illuminating significance, although itself, 
simplified from an even more 

exemplar now lost to us. On the left ^ 

newly discovered type we have a curving 
the Lesser Seal and modern .forms are vertical. In t 
right-hand obscure and branching strokes we see the 
predecessor of the remaining element of the modern 
TarlLr, an element unknown, be it noted, in any other. 
It seems reasonably clear that the whole 
a dragon soaring m the an, tne neaa ax 

^ cpcond from H. 338, aslioulder- 

1 The first variant is from H. ^ pittings in the surface 

blade. In this last specimen, J/side of the character 

make a more precise definition of the right-hanU siae 

, , iplpiOesibl©* ' ■" 'V'\ ‘ ‘ \ 37 

. J 3 RAS. 1913. ' 
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facing to the left, while on the right we have its tail and 
S onarL i I am correct, it is no true analogue xn 

tSroT th, ,hap« o£ the object, » 

discussion, but represents the, to us, more umi . 

lYinnster of the storm and rain. ^ 

I conclude these insde,us,te notes man £e>v remmto 
on two points o« some general interest that present them- 
selves in the inscribed legends. It is mort.tying to reato 
how small is the progress made m the r<«“i“| “ * ^ 

that has now been studied, or open to study, for sox 
tlryears; and how rapidly we might advanee rf 
some good Sairy would -reveal the identity “ 

of the commoner symbols now shrouded xn Sphynxxan 

‘TelScharmlters of the tret or right-hand column 
- of the upper side of each specxmen consist of a cycle- 

couplet recording a day date. In two of ^ 
dragon forms in my collection, this couplet is followed by 

the words i h A PMe' nHo 

as to the omens.” In one case (H. 758 Plate^li) no 

mention is made of the inquirer, but we have h a M. 

pu i cMng (if I rightly interpret the fourth ° 

the formula), “inquired as to the omen regax mg o 

ct” In L cal b is absent, and cMng oraen 

(or to divine), is followed by unknown signs. Lastly, m 

H 780 (Plate III), the cycle-couplet is succeeded by 

a 'character believed to be oU, “to reach, then ma 

unknown sign followed by Q yueh, “to say. These 

suffice to show that we have to do here, iio less than x 

the plain bone fragments, with records of a pxo essxona 

diviner’s archives. 

If H. 758 (Plate II) is examined, it will be seen tlxat 
the third column contains the characters, in their amcient 
guise, 3 . n n Kao tsii sm yueh, followed 

by three small circles of unknown significance, ih 
passage would appear to mean “ in the 4th month of 
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Kao Tsu Now Kao Tsu was the lounder ot tne rian 
Dynasty, who is reckoned to have reigned from B.C. 206. 
And if this is the true interpretation of the passage, we 
should have indisputable evidence that at any rate this 
particular relic must be of a date not anterior to B.C. 206. 

Such a conclusion would be very disturbing to the 
theory that the newly-discovered script cannot be later 
than the latter part of the Chou Dynasty, which is as 
far as I ventui'e to go, and I believe I may say is 
approximately also Mr. Chalfant’s opinion. But how 
disastrous to the view of Lo Oh^n-yii and Liu T ieh-yiin, 
who attribute the inscribed bones to the Shang Dynasty, 
some thousand years earlier. Accepting a Han Dynasty 
date, we should have to .suppose that after the modern 
or li writing had established itself in official and general 
use from about B.c. 220 onwards, there survived among 
the diviners’ class, possibly in this one centre and for 
esoteric purposes only, the archaic and widely differing 
script officially abolished by Ts’in Shih Huang Ti. Such 
a supposition would not be in itself unreasonable. But 
there is a formidable difficulty in its way in the constant 
occurrence both on these carvings and on the more 
numerous bone fragments, of the character ^ 

This term for the sovereign disappeared with the feudal 
system of which the First Emperor was at once the outcome 
and the catastrophe. From his reign onward the rulers of 
successive dynasties all assumed the title of Ti or emperor. 
And Kao Tsu himself is alternatively known as Kao ii. 
It is true that the character i does not actuaUy 

occur on H. 758, but it appears m H. 757 779, and 78 
(Plates I and III), which are obviously of the same period. 

If, then, there are difficulties in regarding the expression 
Kao Tsu, here used, as referring to the Han emperor o 

that title, is there any Te^fact 

admitted that there is, and that it is provia y 

«ame words, which, literally rendered, mean High 
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Ancestor, constitute the ■ proper term for “ great-great- 
grandfather Such a rendering, however, seems, it must 
be confessed, not very convincing, nor too happily suited 
to the context.. And there, for the time, I am fain to leave 
these oracular relics of an amphibious and ambiguous past, 
based as they are upon the dual characters of a true 
reptilian form observed in water, and its supposed 
transformation into a seasonal and symbolic denizen of 
tKe air. 
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OH THE OEIGIH OF THE DATIVE AND GENITIVE 
POSTPOSITIONS IN GDJARATI AND MAEWAEI 

By L. P. TESSITOKI 

TT is mainly with the two principal sets ne, no of 
Gnjarati and mi, m of Marwari, and with their 
older forms, that I propose to deal in these pages. Since 
the right clue to the explanation of them — with the 
exception of rd, wdiich presents no difficulty — has been 
missed by scholars as yet, I trust that the present 
investigation into their origin will be of use even to such 
as snlght hesitate to accept all my views unreservedly. 

I sliall first trace out the origin of the Gujarati post- 
position for the dative, and next proceed to the cognate 
postposition for the genitive. But before entering on 
the subject it will be necessary briefly to describe two 
phonetic laws which were in force during the stage 
of development of the modern vernaculars from the 
Apabhraiiisa. 

1. In some very usual words beginning with k the 
entire initial syllable was often dropped.^ This seems 
to liave been the case, not only with postpositions, but 
even with other words which, being of frequent occurrence, 
naturally tended to assume the shortest possible form. 

^ I confine myself to mentioning the case of on which my deriva- 
tions are based and which seems to have been the most frequent. Of 
other consonants being dx'opped at the beginning of a word I may quote 
the three instances following : Old Western Rajasthani tau from hidaii 
(<Ap. < Skt. ^bhaimitakah), mdfm from Ap. ^niynattai'i {< Skt. 

'^nimittaheiia)^ Modern Marwarx rd from parb, an adjective used 

to form verbal intensives. It will be observed that all the three words 
given above are of very fi’equent occurrence, a fact which partly 
accounts for their curtailment. Traces of apheresis of initial consonants 
are already found in Prakrit. I know the following : dhilla {< fekt. 
Mtkila), nmti (< Skt. nfmmn), and dharana (< udaharctm), which 
occurs in the Jaina MahM^^trl of the (227). 
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The fact has been hitherto unrecognized by the students 
of Neo-Indian vernaculars, who hold that, after the 
analogy of the laws existing in Prakrit and ApabhraihSa, 
it was only the h that could be elided, and that only when 
it fell between two vowels in the middle of a word. 
According to the latter view, the derivation of postpositions 
like rs in the Marwari and jo in the Sindhi from Mrmo 
and ^Icajjail respectively cannot be explained except by 
assuming that prior to the time of the k being elided 
the postposition had been incorporated with the noun 
into one single word. As this point is a very important 
one, owing to the conclusions which are to be drawn 
from it, I shall return to it later on. For the present 
I shall confine myself to producing a single instance, which 
is the strongest proof in favour of my theory. 

There is in the Apabhraih^a a pronominal adjective 
kaua (He. iv, 403) which is used in the same meaning 
as the Skt. kidrda. From it are derived the kisaii, 
kisiu, kisyu, kisyau of the Old Western Rajasthani,^ 
the kaisau of the Braja, the ketisa of the High Hindi, 
the kasa of the Old Baiswari,, etc. In the Old Western 
Rajasthani we find kisiu commonly substituted for both 
the interrogative and the indefinite pronouns, as in the 
examples kisiu karasi eki nnasl ? (“ what shall I be able 
to do in one single month?” F Y58, 11) and kisfiv, 
asadhya, hoi (“nothing is impossible,” Pancakhyanar 

1 I understand under this name the common parent of Modern 
■Gujarati and Modern Marwari. I have been fortunate enough to 
discover some MSS. written in that language amongst the Indian 
collection in the Regia Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale at Florence. 
Prom them I have collected much new material, which I hope to publish 
soon. All the Old Western Rajasthani quotations in the present article, 
which are termed by P followed by a number, refer to MSS. that will 
be found registered in Professor P. B. Pavolini’s “ I Manoscritti Indiani 
della Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale di Firenze”: GSAI., vol. xx, 
pp. 63-157, 1907. 

2 This MS. will be found recorded in Theodor Aufreeht’a Florentine 
SamJerit Mamucr^, Leipzig, 1892. 
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401). Again, in the Old Western Rajasthtoi we meet 
with a i^ronomi sail, siu, sy to, ^sy ail, which is also used 
adjectively in both the interrogative and the indefinite 
meaning, as in e siu kama Iddhall'^: what is this thing 
you have done?’' Paneakhydna, 350) and ondhari 
tujha-sin svd nantaraic (''there is in me no difference 
from thee,” Panedlchydna, 606), and pronominally in 
^ the interrogative meaning, as in syto jdna'i ? (" what 

does he know?” F 579, 48). From the form syail the 
interrogative pronoun so of the Modern Gujarati has 
originated. Now, it is obvious that the forms sail, siu, 
which are used in Old Western Rajasthani by the side 
of and in much the same meaning as kisail, kisito, are 
I derived from the latter by dropping the initial syllable, 

I and thence it follows that the mere elision of a k at 



the beo-innino; of a word is not a sign tliat that word 
liad been incorporated into a compound. The example 
can be extended to Braja and to High Hindi, both of 
which possess the curtailed forms sau and sd by the 
side of kaisaio and faisa, which are the older forms. 
They are used adjectively in the indefinite meaning and 
are apparently identical with the forms of the so-called 
''affix of likeness ’V which is a pure adjective derived 



from the Skt. sama. Their identity witli the corre- 
sponding curtailed forms of the Old Western Rajasthani 
can be best shown by the two quotations following, of 
which the former is in High Hindi and the latter in 
Old Western Rajasthani: thoM s% roll (“a very little 
bread ”),'^ te ditkha thodi si veld sahiy(%~pachi vilai jdi 
(" these sufferings, after they have been endured for a very 
short time, pass away”), F 638, 155. 

2. The double cerebral nn of the Apabhraiii^a was 
simplified into n or, very rarely, In .the latter case 

1 Kellogg, Hindi Orammar, §§201-2. From Kellogg, op. cit., § 203. 

3 The simplification of into n had already begun in Prakrit 
and ApabhraiiL^a. Cf. paiia- (from pan^icc-) in Pischel’s Grammatik 
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the antecedent vowel remained generally short, in the 
former it was generally, though not always, lengthened. 
The passing of the cerebral conjunct nn into the single 
dental n seems, in some cases at least, to have^ been 
effected through the following steps: m > «« > 

This may be gathered from examples like dlnhcm, hnhau, 
Unhau, which are optionally used in Braja beside chnau, 
Unau, klnau, as well as from the analogy of the coiyunct 
which, judging from the comparison of the forms 
ulhasai, melhal of the Old Western Kajasthani with then- 
equivalents tdase, mele of the Modern Gujarati, likewise 
appears to have gone through the process U > Ih > I 

We are now prepared to understand the entire process 
of derivation of the Modern Gujarati postposition for the 
dative. In the Old Western Kajasthani there is a locative 
postposition which generally appears under the form 
kanhat, but sometimes also under the forms kanhmjcanhi, 
kanhali, Icani. It is also found under the ablative form 
kanM. Students of Neo-Indian vernaculars will not be 
slow in noticing that these forms are undoubtedly cognate 
to the kane {hane), kana (kand), the Panjabi 

kcL'^mt) and the Ka^miri : and that liO/fiJitii is the 

prototype of the Marwari kanai. Mr. Trumpp was the 
first to point out the Sanskrit noun karna as the stem 
from which all these forms have originated.^ In fact, it 
can be easily shown by Law 2 that all the locative forms 
of this postposition are derived from the Apabhramsa 
kannahi, and analogously that the ablative form Iccmha 
may reasonably be explained, with Dr. Hoernle,® as derived 
from the Apabhramsa plural ablative in -hu, -hd. 

d. Prahrit-Spraclun, § 273, and (from awMKroiyad ?) in Pischel’s 
McUerialien z. Kmntnm d. ApahhraMa, 41.5. In the Old Western 
Rajasthani I may cite the case of the cardinal “three”, which occurs 
under the forms trinni, tranni, Irani. In the M S. P 700 both the Gujarati 
forms trinhi, trinha and the Rajasthani form ttna are used side by side. 

1 Sindht Grammar, p. 401. 

* Gatidian Grammar, § 376. 
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Before we proceed to dearwith the different meanings 
in which Zxm/ictr is be employed, a reference to 

Vedic Sanskrit will not prove unprofitable. There occurs 
in th& llg-veda the word apikarnam (n.), which is used in 
the sense of ''the region of the ears”, and thence in that of 
“near”, and which is also found under the locative form 
(ipiJmrne in the sense of “ behind the ear > back > from 
behind”. The change in the meaning from the locative 
to the ablative appears here to be quite identical with the 
case of the adverbial locative abliilce, which likewise 
occurs in Rg-vEda in both the locative and ablative 
sense. , ' 

Quite analogously hcmliai can be shown to have 
practically passed from the original meaning of "near” 
to tliat of " from Only it is here somewhat more 
complicated, for tlie original locative besides developing 
into the ablative has also developed into the dative, as in 
the case of most vernacular postpovsitions of the dative,^ 
and the ablative has further developed into tlie agentive. 
The entire process msby therefore be represented : 

f> Ablative > Agentive, 

Locative Dative (including Accusative). 

In Old Western Rajasthani it is still possible to find 
instances of all the above cases, with the exception of the 
agentive, which has probably originated in a later period. 
The pure locative meaning occurs very rarely, as it is 
mostly blended with that of the ablative or of the dative. 
It is pure in the two instances following : na jdnU kihd- 
kani acha% ("I do not know where he is,” F758, 192) 
mithyadrsUddlca-kanhai srcivaki vasivaTi a srdvaka 

should not live near to heretics,” F 638, 49). It is mixed 
with the ablative meaning in all the following instances, 

^ As shown by Sir George Grierson in his article “ On certain Sulhxes 
in the Modern Indo- Aryan Vernaculars” : Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende 
Sprachforschung auf dem Gebiete der Indogermanischen Sprachen, 
1903, pp. 473 ff. 
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where it is used in connexion with verbs implying _ the 
general idea of asking, begging, hearing, or obtaining : 
Oaturalca-lcanhi puchm vana-dhani (“the king o ^ it 
forest asks Caturaka,” Fmxmlchyana, 585), Indni magao 
Jina-lcanhai dalcsina, e (“Indra begs this 
Jina” F 758, IZI), /)na% sr%-Mahavira~kanha% 

(“I heard from the reverend Mahavira,” 

Vajrasena-t%rthamkara-kanhai sagaU diksa Udh% ( all 

received the d^ at the hands of the tmliamkara 
Vairasena,” F 700). And lastly, it is confused with 
the meaning of the dative in the following mstances. 

where it is used in connection with verbs indicating 

motion towards : aval tihd-kani (“ [he] goes ^ theie, 

F 758, 158), Bhagavanta-kankai aw /ca/ia7 (“ having 
gone to the Venerable one, [he] says . . . , F 700), 
striputradika-kanlMi jai (“having resorted to wife, 
sons, etc.,” F 638, 22). It will be thus seen that the 
Old Western Rajasthani postposition kanhal in many 
of its constructions perfectly coincides %vith the dative 
postposition iie, nai of Modern Gujarati and Modern 
Marwari. The older form of the latter is wa, nai, 
and in Old Western Rajasthani texts it is commonly 
used by the side of kanhat, though much more freely. 
Law 1, which I have discussed above, explains how nal 
may be derived from kanhal, so that there can be 
no possible doubt as to the identity of one form with 
the other. The coexistence of both the forms is still 
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Mr. Beames ^ was the first to recognize the identity of 
the postpositions of the agentive case with those of 
the dative, and his theory was strongly endorsed by 
Dr. Hoernle ^ and by Sir George Grierson.^ But what 
has not yet been satisfactorily explained is how a dative 
postposition came to be used as an agentive one. The 
explanation propounded by Dr. Hoernle is not very 
convincing to my mind. The difficulty may be removed, 
I think, by assuming the agentive meaning to have 
been a filiation of the ablative instead of the dative. 
I have shown that Icanhai w&s practically employed as 
a postposition of the ablative in many a construction in 
Old Western Rajasthani; now the ablative is never so 
repugnant to the agentive as is the dative. If we think 
of a phrase such as mai bapa-(ka)nha'l sAhhaliib or 
guTib-{ha)%lia% d%km UdM we shall see how easily 
it can be turned into bapa-^nai kahiu ov g%(,TVj-^na% 
diksa d'ldM, The fact is that in a phrase like ma'i 
gurio-{ka)nhai dlkm lidhl there are practically two 
agentives, of which the grammatical one, ma%, is only 
apparent, while the other, gurU’r(ka)nhm, is the real 
performer of the action.^ 

Lastly, as conclusive and summing - up evidence in 
favour of my derivation, let me quote the following 
2)dda of a caupal from the Pancdhhydna ; vdtm-oiai eka 
niramalci mnra (“ close by the road [there w^as a lake of] 
limpid water,’' 286), which at. one and the same time 
proves (1) that na% is a substantive in the locative like 
kmilial, for if it were the locative of the genitive post- 
position no (< nail) it could not be used in that case 

^ Oo 77 iparatwe Grammar, ii, 270. ■ ^ Gaudian Grammar, § 371. 

® “On certain Suffixes . . . loc. cit., p. 484. 

^ Of. the Modern Gujarati construction mdrddhl vdta Jcahevdya, which 
is equivalent with me vdta hahi (Taylor, Gujarati hhdsd-nu Vydkaraim, 
177, 430, 437 {'i)). Cf. also Kellogg, Hindi OramTuar, § 691 (6). In the 
following passage from the MS. F 700 Tcanhai has become an ablative 
grammatically also ; hhagavanta-kanhM dlksd divardvl (“he caused the 
Venerable on© to give him the diksd ”)• 
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separately; (2) that it is a real postposition, for if it were 
compounded with the noun it governs, the latter could 
not have been inflected into the locative case ; (3) that it 
is capable of being used pleonastically ”, tliat is after 
a word inflected into the same ease, just like the agentive 
ne in, High Hindi after the instrumental (apparent 
nominative) of the personal pronouns. 

Turning now to the consideration of the genitive post- 
position no of the Gujarati, it will not take many woids, 

I think, to show that it is a congener of that used foi the 
dative.i That it cannot be from ta^iail is borne out 
(1) by the fiict that there is no possible reason to account 
for the cerebral passing into the dental, and (2) by the 
fact that the no postposition is peculiar to the Gujarati 
and is not found in those dialects of Rajasthani which 
possess both tand and (lca)ncti. The conclusion, then, 
to be drawn is that no (<nrMl) is not from tanwtl, and 
that it is posterior to {ka)n{h)ai, which certainly already 
existed in the language . from which both Gujarati and 
Rajasthani originated. If nal and nail are congeners, 
it is the latter that has sprung from the former and not 
otherwise, as it has been maintained hitherto.^ I shall 
show later on that the case here is somewhat analogous 
with that of the Marwari postposition for the dative, 
which has nothing to do with the locative of tlie post- 
position for the genitive. 

The correctness of my derivation of the nail of the 
genitive from the same stem of the nai of the dative is 

^ Sir George Grierson suggests to me that no might be from the 
Apabhrariisa kinnail. Such a derivation would be supported by the 
analogy of the cognate vernaculars, most of which have genitive post- 
positions that are connected with the Sanskrit root h\ But against 
it would be, perhaps, the fact that Old Western Rajasthani has no 
traces of ^klnhaii^ but substitutes the form kldhaii for it. 

^ In the MS. F 700 a few instances occur of nai used in quite the 
same genitive meaning as naU, One is the following : e Blmgamnta-nai 
teramaU hhava (“this is the thirteenth existence of the Venerable one 
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corroborated, I think, by the following remark. In Old 
Western Rajasthani, poetry hoih tanau and nail are used, 
and in some cases, no doubt, they are used indiscriminately. 
But more frequently the employment of the one instead 
of the other seems to depend upon a difference in their 
respective meanings. I have noticed that, wherever the 
genitive involves the general idea of place or source, naiv 
is more commonly preferred, whilst in most other cases, 
and especially where the genitive means possession, tana.u 
is of more general use. Take only tlie following illustra- 
tions : dgai caritra siinyd tasio-tand his deeds Iiad 
previously been heard of,” Pancdlchydna, 364) ; tasa-tand 
pdya iKmamlya after having bowed to his feet,” 
F732, 2); ghari himlia-tanal (''in your house,” F 732, 
83); Jamund-na'b tiri ("on the bank of the Jamna,” 
Pancdkhydna, 263); tihd-ncl IdJca ("the inhabitants of 
that place,” F700); Sulatdna-nl vdni sum ("having 
heard the Sultan's speech,” Kdnhada-de- 2 ^rahandlta ^), 
It will be seen that in the former examples tanaih is used 
in the very same meaning as in the Apabhraiiisa quotations 
in Hemacandra's Grammar, vija, as an adesa of samhandhin 
(He. iv, 422, 20) in the sense of " belonging or related to”. 
This was quite probably its current meaning in the 
Apabhraiiisa. On the contrary, in the latter examples, 
nail is successively used in connexion with , the idea of 
place, origin, and agency, viz. in the very same cases in 
which the postposition Icanhai is commonly employed. 
In the last example kanhal might as well be substituted 
for nl} 

^ Lately printed by K. H. Dhruva. I owe this q^uotation to the 
kindness of Sir George Grierson, who lent to me his own copy of the 
little work. 

In the following passage from the, MS. F 557 both postpositions 
occur, and the difference in their meaning, is very evident. It is 
a paraphrase of the Sanskrit . adjectival . .compound ndnapindaratdh 
(horn. plur. m.) : nandprahdrd grhaathadanaf ghare pindcL dhara-nai 
vism rata dmlcta chai (F 557j i, 4). • 
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Let us now turn to the investigation into the origin of 
the dative postposition rai of MarwarL Here also, before 
entering into discussion, I must mention a phonetic law in 
the early stage of the vernaculars. 

Medial h is often thrown back before the foregoing 
consonant. This process had already begun in the 
Prakrits (cf. Pischel, § 854), and is found widely spread 
in all the vernaculars, though perhaps in none so much as 
in the Old Western Rajasthani. I confine myself to the 
following examples — 


Sanskrit. 

Apabhram^a. 

Old Western 
Kajasthani. 

Modern 

Gujarati. 

j ■^sammnkhakali 

sammuhali 

samahaii 

sahamaii 

samO 

i *vallabhaka}i 

vallahaii 

valhaii 

vahalau 

valialo 

vahald 

*divasatakah 

diahadaii 

*dihaadau 

dihridaii 

dahadQ 

*paridhapayati 

parihavei 

parihavai 

pahiravai 

paliSrave 

*durlabhakali 

dullahaii 

^dulabaii 

dohilaii 

d0h§l6 

— 

mellai 

melhai 

mghalai 



In Old Western Rajasthani we come across a dative 
postposition which in the oldest texts occurs under the 
forms araha% raha%, rakm, rain, and appears to be capable 
of quite a number of constructions. I will quote only 
a few examples, mostly from the MS. F 671, where it has 
a wider application than in any other text I ever saw : 
teha Kamatha-rahai dvJpIcha-rahai harana huu (“to 
that Kamatha [he] became a fount of distress,” F 671, 33) ; 
mangaliha-rahai ghara kalydna-mandira,'' F 671, 1); 
jlva-raliai tdraha (“saver of the individuals,” F 671, 10) ; 
majha-raha% rdkhi I (“ save me ! F 671, 41) ; kaha-raM ? 
(“wherefore ?” F 643); teha-rahai anumati na diH (“ I will 
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not give iiasent to them/* B\557, iv). From the abovc^ it 
will be HiHm that in many eases Tahiti is employed jxist 
like an nninflected postposition for the genitive* This 
remark will prove of use pmcKsently. Here it will be 
siiOieient to notice that its being used for the genitive is 
!‘>y no meatia an obstacle to conceiving it as a dative 
postposition. Tiie genitive and dative meanings could 
well go together j as is shown by later Sanskrit and 
Prakrit. In a phrase like the following, jeha jlva-^rahal 
(Iharma-nal visal sada m.ana huoi (^'yasya jvvasya 
dkarme sada mand bhavati,’’ F 557, 1), one would be 
ejuite at a loss to decide whether jiha jlva-rahal and 
yasya jlvasya should be ascribed to the genitive or to 
the dative case. 

In later Old Western Rajasthani texts, hral and ral 
appear to have taken the place of rakal. The law I have 
explained above shows that the former are derived from 
the latter through the h being first interchanged with the 
r and then dropped altogether. The same has quite 
probably been the case with the nh of (ka)nha%, i.e. it 
was first turned into ^hnaz and then into naL The 
spelling hral has been preserved in the three MSS, F 580, 

F 638, F 643. So not a single step in the derivation is 
wanting. 

'NoWy it is clear that the dative postposition rai of the 
Marwari, which as far as I know has been for the first 
time noticed by Sir George Grierson,^ is nothing but the 
successor of the dative postposition rahal > ral of 
Old Western Rajasthtoi. Its having long remained 
unrecognized by scholars and mistaken for the locative of 
the genitive postposition is explained by the fact of its 
apparent identity with the latter. We have seen that the 
same has been tlie case with the Gujarati postposition for 
the dative. In Marwari, however, the confusion has gone 
some degrees further, and in many cases it is not possible 
i Lingwlstic Survey of India^ vol. ii, p. 22j 1908* 
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to-day definitely to discriminate one tonn 
Anyhow, it seems to be certain that the geniti 
which rrt/ta? frequently has in Old \\'estern 
has been preserved in the rai of the Mar 
certainly accounts for some of the cases in i 
employed instead of the regular oblique rcl- 
often it might be explained as a locative of 
postposition as well-and it is noteworthy th 
former is used instead of the latter it ijlmos 
denotes possession or relationship.^ In the j 
rai pall (“ the boundary of the fields ” ^), 
used before a masculine noun nor before 
the locative, and therefore is decidedly froi 
from kerai. 

It remains to deal with the question on 
■rai. Two possible explanations had occur rec 
and it is only after many waverings that I 
in favour of the second as the more ^ pi 
oldest form under which the postposition is i 
qSTow, araJial might be from ^arthake oi 
But it might as well be the locative foim c 
adjective which means " near, lying on this 
found in Old Western Rajasthani texts, 
attempt to go into details concerning its d 
.space would not allow me, so I limit mysel 
out that it comes, in my opinion, from the j 
ajpara-, through the Apabhramsa ^avara^- 
that it is cognate to the Gujarati orOf (U 
Sindhi om/m, odd. In Old Western Rajastl 
vowel was first turned into next into ■ 
wards dropped. The form urakaih still 
3IugdMvahddhao7haukti]ca.^ In favour ol 


1 Quoted by Sir George Grierson, Ling, Surv..» h 

2 For the shortening of the pretonic long 
’Grammatih d. Prahrit-Sprachen, § 81. 

^ Grierson, voLix, pt. ii, p. 863, 1 
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derivation is the fact that the employment o£ arthe and 
in the function of a postposition is as old as the 
Sanskrit; In favour of the latter is the fact that aralia- 
for attJm- ov attlia- is never met in the Prakrits, and that 
the meaning of ''near to or towards'’ seems to be the 
original one in tlie case of rahai. So I would hold to 
the second of the two derivations, and all the more so as 
there is in Sindhi the postposition ore, meaning “ on this 
side, near”,^ which is a form quite identical with the 
locative of the adjective arahaw in Old Western 
Rajasthani. 

On the genitive postposition rd of the Marwari there is 
very little to say in addition to what has been written 
by the eminent scholars who have already discussed the 
subject. I would only add the remark that, once it is 
recognized that syllables beginning with k can be dropped 
even when they are initial, there is no longer need to 
postulate — for the Marwari, at least — an intermediate 
form ^karail. In Old Western Rajasthani we find only 
kerall and rau, and they are often used in the same text 
promiscuously, just like kanhai and 'nai. Had there been 
a form like ^karwih, its having died out before kerail 
would be almost absurd. 

Lastly, let us return to the question as to whether the 
ne, no of the Gujarati and the rai, rd of the Marwari are 
to be considered as postpositions or as terminations. If 
I have succeeded in proving my derivations sufficiently, 
I need hardly demonstrate that they are postpositions. In 
the whole process of their derivation there is nothing to 
show that at a certain moment they ceased to be employed 
as postpositions and became terminations. The dropping 
of the ka-, ke- is not a sign that they are suffixed to the 

^ Trumpp, Sindhi Grammar, p. 391. 

JBAS. 1913. 38 
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is no change whatever in the 
governs the oblique (original 
■ T kanhal. Weak nouns remain 
fact which would be impossible 
l-'-j terminations, for in such 
result of the contraction) ought 
consonant of the termination, 
of the weak noun f tttra 
qxicl, sampadera. So in Marwari we 


word they govern, i here is 
way they are construed ; oie 
genitive) in the same way as 
unchanged before them a i. 
if they had been turned into 
a case a long vowel (the i- 
to intervene before the first 
anyhow. The Bengali genitive 
is putrera, of sami . _ 

on'ht to have *glmrclrai, if from ghara-*{k)cm just as 
much as dilcararai, if from dikaraa-*{k)am%, or, give 
a real example of the postposition having been sufiixed, 
iust as much as we have amure, from Old Westein 
Rajasthani amUrai > Apabhram4a amJmraU contracted 
from *amha-{k)arahi, in Gujarati. 

But I have one more argument, the strongest perhaps 
of all In Old Western Rajasthani the emphatic 
particles i, ji are always inserted between the past- 
position and the noun, never after the postposition. 
Take the following examples ; gur%a-%-ntu ^ (dat., 
S. 1561 c} 48), saghala-i-nai (dat., F 615, 76), t%ya-^-nal 
(dat., F 638, 63), daM-i-na% visai (gen., F 638, 48), 
dharniavanta-i-nai mani (gen., F 638, 28), karmahara- 
ji-nai (dat., F 638, 83), jeha-ji-nail (gen., F 638, 8^), 
tujha-i-ji-ral (dat., F 671, 29). Now, considering that 
even in the Apabhraiiisa no words are allowed to 
intervene between the postposition and the noun, the 
exceptions in the examples given above are a positive 
sign that nouns and postpositions are still not only 
separate, but also so distinct from one another that 
emphatic particles cannot be added to the latter, for, 
if they were, they would emphasize the postposition 
instead of the noun. 

^ This refers to a MS. in the India Office Library, which I have been 
sa.hlft ha collate at the Biblioteca Comunale at Udine (Italy) through 
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The practical result of all this is that, to be correct, we 
ought to put a hyphen between the nouns and the post- 
positions no, rai, rd of Gujarati and Marwari, just as 
much as before the postposition of the High Hindi. 
The same remark applies to the cognate genitive post- 
positions of Sindhi, Panjabi, and Marathi.^ 

M believe that the Marathi postposition for the genitive is from 
*Iciccml, as already pointed out by Dr. Konow and Sir George Grierson 
{“On certain Suffixes . . . loc. cit., p. 490). 
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DOCUMENTS SAHSCRITS DE lA SECOI^BE COLLECTIOl' 
M. A. STEIH 

Pah LOUIS DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN 

FRAGMENTS DU SAMYUKTAKAGAMA 
[The fragments transliterated below by Professor de la 
Vallee Poussin, together with a number of smaller 
morsels, formed part of a large birch-bark poth/l, of which 
each page contained ten or eleven lines and measured 
about 39 X 7 cm., and were found at Khadalik. The 
characters are of the upright Gupta type.] 

1. Kha. ii, lb, 10b; viii, 11a, b, d 
(1) atlianyataro bhiksur yena bhagavams te[n]o[pa]- 
sainkranta upasamkramya bhaga[vatah padaii sirasa 
vanditvaikante nyasidad e]kantanisanna sa bhiksur 
bhagava[nitam idam avocat] kiyata bhadainta rupam 
prahinam bhavaty ucchimnamulam talamastakavad 
anabhasagatarn ayatya[m anutpa] (2) dadharmi kiyata 
vedana kiyata samjfia kiyata samskarah kiyata vi[jntoam 
praliinam] bhavaty [ucchimnamulam talamastakavajd 
anabhasagatarn ayatyam a[nutpadadharmi rupe] evam. 
vedanayam samjua37'am samskaresu vijhtoe bhikso yas 
chamdo yo rago ya nandi ya trsna [tatksa] (3) yad 
viragan nirodhat tyagat prahanat pratinihsargad iyata 
tad vijhanarn. pra[hinam bhavaty ucchimnamulam tala- 
mastakavad anabhasajgatam ayatyam anutpadadha[rmi 

]tT9 @ 4ra vasty am nidanam athtoyataro 

bhiksur yena bhagavams tenopasarakranta upasamkramya 
[bhagava] (4) tab padau Sirasa vanditvaiktote nyasidad 
ekantanisannah sa bhiksur bhagavamta[m idajm avocat 
kiyata [bhadamta rupam prahinam bhavaty ucchimna] 
mulam talamastakavad anabha[sagatam ajyatyam anut- 
padadharmi kiyata vedana kiyata samjfia kiyata 
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samskarah kiyata vijnanam [pralii] (5) nam bha\'aty 
uccliimnamula[m] talamastakavad [anabhasagataui ayat- 
yam anu]tp[a]dadharmi rape bhikso yas [cba]in[do yo 
rago ya, nandi ya. trsna] ye upadhyupildanacetaso 
dhisthanabMnivelanu&[yas tesam ksajyad viragan niro- 
dhat tyagat prahanat pratinihsargad iyatavadru . . . 
(6) . . . yo rago ya nandi ya trsna ye upadhyupadaua- 
cetaso dhisthanabliinive^anu[feyas tjesam ksayad viragan 
nirodha . . . (7) . . . , . . mauah sa bhiksur bhagavato 

bhasita[m abhyana]ndat T 10 ^ nddanam na praja 

(8) . . . trayati snia sadhu bhik[s]a[v]o [v]i[ ] 

udayavyayayanudar^i viharet [sic] (9) . . . samjilayam 
samskaresu vijfiane udayavyayanudar^i viharan vijnana 
(10) . . . skarebhyali parimucyate vijnanat parimueyate 

jatijaravyadhi. 

Voir Sam. iii, 13 ; 130, 150, 179. 

2, Kha. ii, Ic 

(1) . . . rmi viragadharmi nirodliadharmi tasya 
nirodhan nirodha i[t]y u[cyate] . . . (2) . . . me aiiamda 
pamcopadanaskandha anityah saipskifta . . . ] (3) . . . 
smto anamdo bhagavato bhasitam abliyanandat . . . 
(4) , . . yati sma yad bhiksavo na yiismakam tat 
praj ... 

Voir, par example, Bam. iii, 24. 

3. Kha. ii, 10a 

Deux sutras (anyatara bhiksu). Comparer Sam. iii, 
pp. 35-7 (xxii, 35 et 36). 

On remarquera que notre premier sutra a amiiete et 
anunlyate (alors que le deuxieme sutta a anuseti et 
anmiiiyati) et que notre deuxieme sutra a anuSete, 
anuniyate, samkhydm gaochati (alors que le premier 
sutta a anuseti sankhani gacchati). 

On comparera la formule sankhittena hhdsitassa evam 
vitikarena attham d^dndmi avec la nOtre samksiftemi 
bhdsitasya vistaremvibhaktasya vistarenartham ... 
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De mkBB vwpcikctitho a])pamatto dtapl pahUatto et 
mjcivahrMo 'prctmcitMi . . . 

Nous avons (recto, \, %) yatlid nu pom* le Pali yatlia 
katham. , . 

II semble qiie la formiile resumee u> 2 Mddya samyuJdah 
visamytildali . , . manque dans le Pali. 

La comparaison s'impose entre ce sfitra et ceux que 
ron troll vera indiquevS dans I’lndex du Samyiitta s.voc. 
hrahmacariya, iv, pp. 51, 138, 253; v, pp. 6, 27-9, 272. 
Le menie schema, le anerne vstjde. 

Recto 

(1) [vejdana samjha saniskara vijhanain naniisete tan 
nanuniyate iipadaya bhadamta sam 3 ?'iikta[h] annpadaya 
visamyuktah evain aham bliadainta>sya bhagavata 
samksi plena bhasita[sya vistarenavibhaktasy a (2 ) vis- 
tarenartliam ajanajini -- sadliu sadliii bliiksoh sMhu 
khalu punas tvain bhiksoh asya inaya samksiptena 
bhasitasya vistarenavibhaktasj^a vistarenartham ajtoasi 

tat kasmad dhetoh riipam bhikso[h] (3) 

samskara vijfianam anusete tad anuniyate riipam tu 
nanusete tan nanuniyate -- vedana samjha samskara 
vijfianam nanusete tan nanuniyate iipadajni bhiksoh 
samyuktah . . . (4) . . . visamyuktah atlia sa bhiksur 
anena bhagavata sainksiptenapavadenavavaditah eko 
vyavakrsto pramatta atapi pravivikto vyaliarsid eko 
vyavakrsto pramatta atapi . . . (5) . . . [yasyarthaya 
kulaputrah] sain [y Jag eva sraddliaya agarad anagarikam. 
pravrajanti tad anuttaram brahmacaryaparyavasanam 
drsta eva dharrne svayam abhijhaya saksatkrtvopasam- 
padya vjuxharsa ... (6) prajanami ajiiatavan 

sa bhiksur arhan babhuva idani avocat &'avavstyaix 
nidanam athanyataro bhiksur yena bhagavams teno- 
pasamk[ramta upasamkramya (7) . . . bhagavatali padau 
si rasa vanditvaikamte nyasidad ekainte nisajnnah sa 
bhiksur bliagavamtam idam avocat sadhu me bhadainta 
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bliagavan samksiptena dharman denaya yad ahain bhaga- 

vato dbarmam srutva eko vyava[krsto] (cS) 

yad aimniyate tenaiva samkhyam gacchati --yaii iianusete 
[ya]n nanuniyate teiia (sic) teiia samkliyam gaccliati 

iipadaya bhiksoli samyukta (9) 

[sain]ksipteriLa bhasitasya vistarenavibliaktasya vis- 
tarena[rtha]m ajtoami yatha im punas tvam bhikso 

asya may a samksiptena bbasi[tena] (10) 

yate tena tenaiva samkhyam gacchati vedana samjfia 
samskara vijfianam anusete tad anuniyate tenaiva . . . 

Verso 

(1) [. . . sam]jn[am] samskarto vijnanam ntousete tan 
nanuniyate yan ntouniyate na tena samkhyam gacchati 

upadaya bhadamta samyuktah anupadaya visam- 
yuktah evam aham bhadamta (2) [sya bhagavata 
samksiptena bhasitasya vistarenajvibhaktasya vistarenar- 
tham ajanami •s sadhu sadhu [bhijksoh sadhu khalu 
punas tvain bhiksoli asya maya samksiptena bliasitasya 
vistarenavibhaktasyavistarenartham ajanasi (3) [. . • ya]d 
anuniyate tenaiva samkhyam gacchati evam yavad 
vijhaiiam bhadamta nanu^ete tan nanuniyate na tena 
samkliyam gacchati •s evam yavad vijhanam upadaya 
samyuktah anupa (4) [daya visamyuktah atha sa bhiksur 
anena bhagajvata samksiptenapavadenavavaditah yavad 

arhan babhuva idam avocat sravastyam nidanam 
athayusman anamdo yena bhagavams tenopasamkranta 
upasamkramya bhagava (5) [tah padau ^irasa vanditvai- 
kamte nyasidad ekaipte nisajnnam ayusmamtam anamdam 
bhagavan etad avocat sa cet te ^ anamdanyatirthikapari- 
vrajakab upasamkramyaivam prccheyuh kimartham 
^ramanasya gautamasyamtike (6) [brahmacaryam usyate 

] sa cen ma bhadamtanyatirthikaparivmjaka 

upasamkramyaivam prccheyuh kimartham ^ramanasya 
gautamasyamtike brahmacaryam usyate evam prsto ham 
evam vyakuryam (7) [ . . , , rupasya nirvvide viragaya 
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ni]rod.lu\ya bliagavato iitike brahmacaryam iisjT’ate 
vedanayah saxiijilayali samskaranaip vijntoasya iiirvvide 
viragaya [nijrodliaya bhagavato ntike brahmacaryam 
usyate -- sa een me bliadamtanyati (8) [rtliikaparivrajaka 
upasamkramyaivam] prccheyuh kimariham sramanasya 
gantainasyamtike brahmacaryam usyate evam prsto 
liam evam vyakniyrih (sic) sadhu sadhv anamda rupasya- 
iiamda nirvvide viragaya nirodhaya mamamtike bralima- 
caryam usyate -- (9) [evam vedanayah samjiiayah sam] 
skaranain vijfitoasya nirvvide viragaya nirodhaya 
mamamtike bralunacaryain usyate •n sa cet te toamdan- 
yatirthika[parivra]jakah upasamkramyaivam prccheyuh 
kimartham srarnanasya gautamasyamtike (10) [brahma- 
caryam usyate -- ]evam prstas tvam evam vyakurya 

idarn avocat sra.vastyam nidtoairi athayusman 

anamdo yeiia bhagavams tenopasamkramta upasamkramya 
l)hagavatah padau sira[sa vanditvaikajmte iiyasidad 
ekam[te]. 

4. Kha. ii, 12k 

(1) . . . h upasamkramyaivam prccheyuh . . . (2) . . . 
panditfih sramanapanditah ii . . . (3) , . . fi[a]yate sthitya- 
nyathatvam praj[il]a . . . (4) . . . [grhapatijpanditah 
sramanapandi[tah . . .] (5) . . . jhayate vyayah pi*ajfia- 
yate . , . (6) . . . tah bralimanapanditah grhapati- 

pa[n(iitah sramanapanditah] . . . (7) . . . ^ravastyam 
nidanarn athayusman . . . (8) . . . parivrajaka evam 
pr[cch]e . . . (9) . . . kah upasamkra . . . (10) . . . 
nah sa . . . 

Comparer Sara, iii, p. 37 (xxii, 37) et 38 : remarquer ]a 
variante fJdtassa annathatta ou piitanam et non sthity'' ; 
les panditas de iii, 6. 

5. Kha. ii, 8a 

(1) , . , naiso ham asmi naisa me atmety evam etad 
yathabhu ... (2) virajyate virakto vimucyate vimuk- 
tasya vimuktarn eva . . . (3) kham vedaiia samjha 
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saiDskara vijiianam duljkham evamdarsi ^uk^ava . _ 
(4) vastyam nidanam rupam bhiksavak anatina ^ ^ edana 
sam . . . (5) • • • • . idani avocat ^ sravastyain 

nidtoam ... 

Comparer Sam. iii, 4)5, etc. 

6. Kha. ii, 6a 

(1) ni katamani pamca . (2) ■ ■ • tain 

navani sarani sukha^ayita . . - (3) . • • putini vatata- 
panupahatani na . - • (5) . • ■ jatani akhandany aputm, 
vatatapa . . • (4) . . . bhiksavali pamca bijajatani akiia 
(6) . tad[ya]tha bhiksavali ... 

■ 'sam. iii, p. 54 (xxii, 54) ; cite Abhidh. kosav., MS. Burn., 
362b. 

7. Kha. ii, 6b 

(1) . . . tisthitaxn nanidyu[pase]vanam vrddlu . . - 

(2) gatim va sthitim va cyutim va upapattim va vrddhim 

vir r. .'(3) padhatoh bhdksoh rago vigato bluavati ragasya 

... (5) cchidyata alambanara ^ pratiistlia vijnaiias[ya] 
(4) . . . m eva parinirvvati ksina me ... 

Voir Sam. iii, p. 53. 

8. Kha. ii, 6c 

Obv.— (1) . . . na bhiks . . . n - • ■ 

(2) . . . syamy anupadaya capari . . 

haikakyo d . . . davigatarag ... 

Rev. (1) . . . rupasya samudayo bbavati 

dati nabhiva . . . i . . . vasi . . . (3) . . . 
upadananiro[dhat . . . 

9. Kha. ii, la 

(1) . . . ti -- sa rupa para (?) ... (2) ■ . . d[au]rinana- 
syopayii-sebhyah pariin[ucyate] . . . (3) . . . garad anagarikam 
pravrajitasya . . . (4) [. . . vjedanayam samjnayam sams- 
karesu vijilane duh[khannpa^yi . . . (5) . . . nirvvidyate 
vedanayal.i samjnayah sainskarebhyo vijnanad api par[i]- 
mu[c]y . . . (6) . . . idam avocat sravastyam nidanam 
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tatr§ bhagavan bhiksim amantrayati sma . . . (7) . . . 
iiiipasyi vihareyani vedanayam saipjnayam samskaresu 
vijiiaxie ana[tmaiiupasyi] . . . (8) . . . janati vedana 
samjila samskaraii vijfianam parijanati . . * (9) . . . 
niaranasokaparidevadii]ikhadaiirmanasyo[p]a . . . (10) ... 
fcra yo dliyayi kiilaputrena dvayam dvaya . . . 

Comparer Sam. iii, p. 41. 

10. Kha. ii, Id, IGc, 12a 

Feiiille de 39 x 7 cm. presque complete ; 11 lignes. 

En combinaut les formnles de Sam. iii, 82 (smmcdaya, etc., 
des skcmdhas) avec celles de Sam. ii, 15 (brdhnncvnasam- 
matdlh . . . ) on a les trois premiers siitras de ce folio. 
Le dernier est le Sam. iii, 82-3 (xxii, 76), a%’ec une 
variante interessante dans la formule de delivrance ( . . . 
■saptdndvi hodhiimksydmdm dharmcmam bhdvandnvaydt). 

Recto ■ 

(1) s^rarnana va brahmana va rupasya samudayani 
■castagamam casvadam cadinavam ca [nijbsaranam ca 
yatliabliiitam prajanamti vedanayah samjiiayah sams- 
karanam vijfianasya samudayam castagamam casvadam 
cadinavam ca nihsa[ra] (2) nam ca yatbabhutam 
prajtoainti -- te srainana va bralimana va sramanesu va 
srama[na]sammata bralimanesu va brabmanasammatah 
te ca punar ayusmamtali ^ramanyM-thain va brahma- 
nyartham va svxryam abhijhaya saksatkrtvopa[sam]- 

(3) padya viliaramti idam avocat sravastyam nidanam 
tatra bliagavan bhiksim ama[m]trayati sma ye bhiksavah 
sramana va brahmana va rtipam na prajanamti rupa- 
samndayam rupanirodliam rupanirodhagtoinim prati- 

(4) padam na prajananti vedana[m] samjfia[m] samskaran 
vijhanam na prajanamti vijfianasamu[da]yaTn vijhanani- 
rodham vijhananirodhagaminim pratipadam na prajanamti 
na te sramana va brahmana va sramanesu va sramanasam- 
mata (5) brahmanesu va brahmanasammatali na ca punas 
te ayusmamtab srama[nyartham] va brahmanyartham va 
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svayam abhijnaya saksatkrtvopasampadya viliaraiTiti ye 
tu ke cic chramana va brahmana va rupam prajanainti 
(6) rCipasamudayam rupanirodhaip rupaiiirodlia[gatuinim 
pratipadam prajanamti] vedana[m] samifia[m] .samskaran 

vijfianamprajanamtivijiia[nasa]mudayamvynaimmrodhain 

vijnanamrodhagaminim pratipadam prajanamti {i) te 
5ramana va brahmana va 4ramanesix va sramanasammata 
brahmane[su va brah]manasammatah te ca punar 
ayusmamtah 4ramanyartham va yavad upasampadya 
viharamti idam avocat @ 4ravastyam nidanam ta(8)tra 
bhagavan bliiksun amamtrayati sma ye bhiksavah 4ramana 
va brahmana va ru[pasya] samudayam castagamam 
casvadam cadinavam ca nihsaranam ca yathahhutain na 
prajanamti vedanayah samjhayah samska ( 9 ) ranam 
vijnanasya samudayam castagamam casvadam cadinavam 
ca nihsaranam [ca yajthabhutam na prajanamti na te 
^ramaiia va brahmana va sramanesii \ a sramanasainmata 
brahmanesu va brahmanasammata na ca (10) punas te 
ayusmamtah ^ramanyartham va brahmanyartham ^ va 
svayam abhijfiaya [saksatkrtvjopasampadya viharamti - 
ye tu ke cic chramana va brahmana va rupasya samudayam 
^q.Qt.agn.i Tia.T n casvadam cadinavam ca nih(ll) saranam ca 
yathabhutam prajanamti vedanayali samjnayah sams- 
ka[ranam vijnanasya samudayam castajgamarn casvadam 
cadinavam ca nihsaranam ca yatha[bhutam prajanamti te 
srajmana va brahmana va 

Verso ' 

(1) sramanesu va sramanasammata brahmanesu va 
brahmanasammatah te ca pu[nar ayusmamtah ^rama- 
nyartham va yavajd upasampadya viharamti idam avocat 

sravastyam nida[iiam tatra bhagavan bhiksun amam- 
trajyati sma rupam bhiksa[va] (2) anityam yad aiiityam 
tad diihkharn yad dubkham tad anatma yad anatma tan 
naitan mama [naiso ham asmi naisa me] atmety evam 
etad yathabhutam samyakprajhaya drastavyam vedana 
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samjfia samskara vijnanam anityam yad anityam tad 
diihkham ya(3) d dukkham tad anatma yad anatma tan 
iiaitan mama naiso ham asmi na me atmety e[vam etad 
ya]thahhQ.tam samyakprajhaya drasta\^yam evam janato 
hhiksava evam pasyatah srutavata aryasravakasya 
saptanam bodhipaksyanan dha (4.) rmanam bhavanaiivayat 
kamasravac cittam vimiicyate vimuktasya vimukto siniti 
[jfianam bha]vati •v ksina me jatir usitam brahmacaryam 
krtam karaniyam naparam asmad bhavam prajanami 
yavad bhiksavo bliavagram yavat satva (5) vasa [sic] ete 
gra ete &*esthali ete pravarah ete praiiitali yad utarhamta 

[idam ajvocat ^^^^ sravastyam nidanam tatra bhagavto 
bhiksun amamtrayati sma rupam bhiksavo nityam yad 
anityam tad duhkham yad duhkham tad a(6)natma 
yad anatma tan naitan mama naiso ham as[m]i [naisa me 
atmety evam etajd yathabhtitam samyakprajfiaya drasta- 
vyam evam vedana samjha samskara vij fi toani anityam 
yad anityam tad duhkham jT^ad duhkham tad ana (7) tma 
yad anatma tan naitan mama purvavat samyakprajBa[ya 
drajstavyam evam [janato bhijksava e[vam pa]^ya[ta]h 
srutavatah aryasravakasya sapta[nam] bodhipaksyanan 
dharmanam bhavanaiivayat kamasravac cittam vimucyate 
bhavasra (8) vad avidyasravac cittam vimucyate 
vimuktasya vimukto smiti jfianam bhavati ks[i]na me 
jatir usitam brahmacaryam krtam karaniyam naparam 

asmM bhavam prajantoii idam avocat . Sravastyam 
nidanam tatra bhagavan bhi (9) ksun amamtrayati sma 
rupam bhiksavo nityam yad anityam tad duhkhain yad 
duhkham [ta]d anatma yad anatma tan naitan mama 
naiso ham asmi naisa me atmety evam etad yathabhutam 
samyakprajfiaya drastavyam evam vedana samjfia sam- 
(lO)skara vijfianam anityam pur va vad yathabhutam 
samyakprajhaya drastavyam evam [jajnato bliiksavah 
evam pasyatah srutavata aryasravakasya saptanam 
bodhipaksyanan dharmanam bhavantovayat kamasravac 
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cifctam vimucyate (11) thavasravad avidyasrax ac cittai^ 
vimucyate vimuktasya vimukto s[in]iti juanain bhavati 
ksina me jatir usitam brahmacaryam krtam karaiuyam 
Tiaparam asmad bhavam prajanami - yavad blnksavo 
bhavagram. 

11. Kha. ii, 7, 8b 

Qbv. (1) . . . ka akarsi . ya • janapadacaryaip pvakra- 

mamtam [d]r (2) . . . buddhali pascad bbaktapmdapata- 
pratikramtab (3) . . . syedanim ayusmann anamda kalaip 
manyase -v (4) . . . sa . . . sukhasparsam bhagavata taspi 

. anamdas tenopasamkra (6) 

ayasmannananda(7) . . . [bh]iks[u]bhih aardham janapa. 

(^1) ... pi vedanapi trsna (2) . . . api tu rupa- 

vamtam a (3) . . . anupa^yati - napi rupavaip (4) . . . ti 
punar aparam a^rutavan prthagjano (5) . . • \aip 
janato bhiksava evam pasyatab aiiamta (6) . . . pasyati 

api tu vedantoi atinatah. 

Comparer Sam. iii, 94 (xxii, 82, 2); ib., xxii, 81, 17 imt. 
12. Kha. ii, 8c; viii, lln 

Obv. (1) . . • prabhavali avidyasamsparsena vedayiteiia 

sprstasyasrutavatab (2) • • • b vedanaprabbava vedana 
kinnidanab kimsamudayab kirajatiyab kimprabbavab 
(3) . . . b sadayatanaiii[dana]b sadayatanasamudayab 
sadayatanajatiyah sa (4) . . . pratityasamutpannab evam 
janato bhiksavab evam pasyato (5) . • • rdham ardha- 
trayoda^abhi [ • • • ] satbam bhagavams tadabaposathe 
pamcada^yam pmnayam purna (6) . . . lokayati sma - 
tusnim bbu[ . . . ] to bhiksusamgbam anuvyavalokya 
tusnim abbiid athanyataro (7) ... kam cid eva pradesam 
sa cen m[e bhagavjan avaka^am kuryat pra^nasya vyaka- 
ranaya - tena hi tvam bhiksob (8) • • • bbadamta 
upadanaskandhab [pamjca bhiksob upadanaskandhab 
katame pamca rupam upadanaskandbo (9) . . . modya 
uttaram pra^nam aprcchad ime bbadamta pamcopadana- 
skandhab kimmtlakab ime bhiksob pam (10) [ • • ■ 
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ska]nd.hali tany upaidanani utanyatraiva skandhebliyali 
iipadanani na bhi . . . (11) , . . t tesMi npadanam 
bliadamteti sa bhiksnr bhasrava . . , 

Bev.- — (1) . . . t--yatha katha[m] pmiar bliadamta syad 
iti vistarab •v iha bhiksob . . . (2) . . . m chamdaraga- 
vaiiiiatrata sadhu bhadamteti sa bhiksur bliagava . . . 
(3) . . . pratyutpamiam adhyatmikam va bahyam va 
aiidarikam va suksmam va hinam ... (4) . . . 

iiagatapratyiitpaiinam adiiyatmikam va bahyam va 
audarikaip va suksmam va liinam va pranitam . . . pa 

(5) . . . iidyaniiinodya nttaram prasnam aprcchat ko iiu 
bliadamta hetuli kali pratyaya rixpasyopadanaskandhasya 

(6) [prajfiapanaya] . . . yat kim cid riipam atitanagata- 
pratyutpannam adhyatmikam va bahyam va audarikam 
\’a suksmam (7) . . . [k]im cid vijfianam atitanagata- 
pratyutpamiam Mhyatmikam va bahyam va audarikam 
va suksmam va hinam va pra (8) . . . tad vijnano- 
padanaskandhasya prajiiapanaya sadhu bhadamteti sa 
bhiksur bhagavato bhasitam a (9) . . , nitah arya- 
dharmesv akovidah satpurusanam adarsi satpu (10) . . . 
mena vedana samjxla samskaran vijhanam atmatah 
samaniipa^yati vijilana (11) . . . dyottaram prasnam 
aprcchat katham samanupai^yato bhadamta asmiti na 
bhavati. 

Comparer Sam. iii, 99-102 : avijjdsaonphassaje'na 
veday itena putthassa assiitavato , \ . 

13, Kha. ik 3 
Recto 

(1) uttamapurusaparamapurusah paramapraptipraptah 
ta[m] v[ayam . . .] (2) ramapurusah paramapraptipraptah 
tarn vayam anyatraiva . . . (3) na ca bhavati tathagatali 
param maranan naiva bhavati na na . . . (4) prajhapa- 
yamanah prajhapaytoiah atha te anyatirthi . . . [aci] 
(5) rapraki'amtanam tesam anyatirthikaparivrajaktoam, 
ayusmat ... (6) mya bhagavata etad artham a[ . ]o . . . 
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(1) bhiksur abadhiko duhkhito badliagbiuab sa bha 
... (2) kampain upadaya pavamam iti tav iipastlui . . . 

(3) Valkalir bhadamta bhiksur abadhiko duhkhito ba[dha- 
glanah sa bhagavatah padau sirasa vandati evam ca 
punar] . . . (4) lir bhiksus tenopasainkramatv anukainpaui 
upad ... 

Histoire d’AnurMha (survie du Tathagata), Samyutta 
iii, p. 116 (xxii, 86) ; Histoire de Valkali (Vakkali), 
Samyutta iii, p. 119 (xxii, 87, 6). 

14. Kha. ii, lOd 

(1) . . . m abhmiv[i]sya . . . m atmani . . . (2) . . . 

^ravastyaip nidanam tatra bhagavan bhiks . . . 

(3) . . . k bhagavanxnetriyah bhagavatpratisarana . . . 

(4) * • • [vista]rena yatha prathamam siitram sasvato 

loka . . . (5) * • • [ajmtavam lokali paincamaiii. 

sutram . 

Sam. iii, 213 f.; iv, 286. 


15. Kha. ii, 9a 

(1) . . . sam[yakprajna]ya drastavyam . . . (2) . . . 
bhavati vistarena yav . . . (3) . . . h ^rutavan arya&-a- 
vakah . , . (4) . . . samskara vijnanam anatm . . . 

(5) . . . yusman toamdo ye[na bhagavams tena] . . . 

(6) . . . bhadamta ucyate katamo bha . . .(7). . [. t]y 
ucyate vedana samjna samskarah . . . (8) . . . tali 
ceti ta pratityasam . . . 

Sam. iii, 196 ? 


[The fragments of the Sanskrit Kamma-vaca of 
which a specimen is shown on, the accompanying Plate, 
will be edited by Professor de la Vallee Poussin, together 
with other MSS., in the following numbers of this Journal] 







SAEGON’S EIGHTH CAMPAIGN 


By T. G. pinches 


To Assur, father of the gods, the great lord dwelling in 
£~hiirsag-gal-kurkiira, his great temple, greatly, greatly, may 
there be salutation. 


To the deities of the fates, the goddesses who dwell in 
E-hiirsag-gal-kurkura, their great temple, greatly, greatly, may 
there be salutation. 

“ To the gods of the fates (and) the goddesses who dwell in 
the city of Assur, their great temple, greatly, greatly, may there 
be salutation. ^ 

“ To the city and its people, may there be salutation. To the 
palace situated within it, may there be salutation. 

‘‘With Sargon, the holy priest, the servant fearing thy great 
divinity, and with his camp, (all is) very, very well.'’ 

Such is the beginning of the somewhat remarkable 
inscription which came to the knowledge of Frenchv 
antiquarians last year, and which has just been edited 
by M. F. Thureau-Dangin with a very complete critical 
apparatus. It is inscribed on a tablet of baked clay 
37*5 cm. high by 24*5 cm. wide. The text is in two 
columns on each side, for the most part closely written, 
but the ends of the columns on the obverse and, the 
beginnings of those on the reverse are unfortunately 
rendered incomplete by fractures. Including the widely 
spaced colophon, however, the document contains 430 lines 
of writing, so that the amount of new material is con- 
siderable. Between the columns are the usual little holes 
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to enaUe the heavy clay document to be laid down on its 
side without damaging the sharpness of the writing. 

The text proper, after the salutation, begins with the 
sixth line, and states that Sargon started from Calah, his 
royal city, in the month Tammuz, “the month winch 
fixeth the counsels of nations, the month of the powerful 
one, the first-born son of Enlil, the powerful one of the 
gods, Anusat.”^ Nin-igi-azaga (Ea), the lord of know- 
ledge, had caused this month to he inscribed on the 
tablets of old time for the assembling of the army and 
the formation of camps. 

Crossing the upper Zab at its flood, Sargon halted on 
the 3rd day to humble himself before Enlil and Ninlil, 
^‘in order to muzzle the proud (vainglorious), and to bind 
the limbs of the unscrupulous/' who might have pointed 
to him the finger of scorn as irreligious and tyrannical. 
He then caused his army to leap over tlie ditBcult foid 
of the lower Zab as though it w’^ere a mere watercourse. 
They then found themselves in the passes of Kullar,^ the 
steep (pointed) mountains of the land of Lullumu, which 
was also called Zamua.^ After this, in the land of Sumbu/ 
described as ^‘a district" (nagu), he held a review of his 
army, and noted the number of the horses and chariots. 

All being apparently in order, he sent his army forward 
for the third time, and entered the region of the moun- 
tains, directing the yoke (chariot-team) of Nergal and 
Hadad, the emblems going before ” him, towards the 
countries of Zikirtu and Andia.'^ He then found himself 
between the Nikippa and the Upa, lofty mountains all 
covered with trees, a wild landscape of terrifying path- 
ways, overshaded everywhere like a cedar-forest, in which 

1 Such, according to Pognon, is the transcription of the divine name 
A^Nin-ip. 

^ Probably the highlands of the basin of the little Zab. 

^ The route Altun-keupri to Soleimanieh. 

^ Probably the fertile plain of Shehrizor, extending south of Solei- 
manieh. ® Bee pp. 588, 607 , 608.. 
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the wayfarer cannot see the light of the sun. In this 
valley was a watercou called the Buia, which he and 
his army crossed no less than twenty -six times. When 
in the open, he saw Simirria, the peak of a great mountain 
like a lance-head, raising its crest over the wooded heights, 
which were the abode of Belit-ile, '' the lady of the gods.’' 
This peak he describes at some length— Von high its head 
upholds the heavens, below its foundations reach the 
centre of Hades, and like the spinal joint of a fish, it has 
no passage from side to side, and before and behind the 
ascent is difficult. On its flanks are pits, the precipices 
of the mountain descended so steeply that merely to look 
upon them inspired fear.” 

This tract was unsuited for the passage of chariots and 
horses, and difficult even for infantry, but Ea and Belit-ile 
having endowed the king with openness of mind and 
innate inspiration, he had caused his pioneers to carry 
with them strong brazen axes, with which they cut away 
the sides of the lofty mountains like blocks of stone, and 
thus made good the road. “ I took the leadership of my 
troops, and chariots, cavalry, men of battle going by my 
side, I caused to fly over it (the mountain) like valiant 
eagles. I caused the labourers and the sappers to follow ; 
the camels (and) the pack-asses bounded upon its peak 
like wild goats raised in the mountains/' 

Sargon then speaks of Sinahulzi and Biruatti, steep 
mountains whose verdure was /carsu-herb (? moss) and 
sweet-smelling Hmnlalu. A total of seven peaks were 
crossed, of which four are named ; also two rivers, the 
Eappa and the Aratta.^ 

Entering Surikas,^ a Mannean province, bordering 
Kar-alli and Allabria, Ullusunu, its king, came out to 

1 All the preceding localities F. Thureau-Dangin regards as being 
on the route from Soleinianieli to Sakiz, by tbe pass of Bdneh. 

- Probably tbe region watered by the Jaghatu, extending between 
Sakiz and Tasbtepe. 
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meet him “with his magnates, elders, counsellors, kinsmen, 
prefects who administer his land”. They came ‘ with 
gladness of heart and joy of face”, because Sargon had 
not ceased, yearly, to avenge him (upon his enemies). 
For .this purpose Ullusunu had quitted his royal residence, 
Izirtu, and met the Assyrian king on the frontier of 
his land, bringing with him his tribute, consisting of 
draught-horses with their harness, oxen, and small 
cattle— the most useful things that could be presented 
to an invading army. 

Having received the homage of Ullusunu, Sargon- 
continued his way, and approached Latafe, a stronghold 
on the river of Laruete in Allabria,i governed by an 
Allabrian prince bearing the Assyro-Babylonian name 
of Bel-Hbla-iddina (Belbaladan). The invader was bought 
off with the same tribute as Ullusunu had given. 
Departing, Sargon went to the land of Parsuas,-' and the 
chiefs of Namru, Sangibutu, Bit-Abdadaiii, and of “ the 
powerful Medes”(ilfa(a!da dannuti), having heard of his 
coming, and remembering the devastation which the 
Assyrian army had wrought in their country when 
Sargon had invaded it before, sent to him, in Parsuas, 
a valuable tribute. The names of the tributaries then 
follow, to the number of twenty-seven, and though but 
petty states, they are of considerable historical and 
geographical interest. 

Par. II. Leaving Parsuas, he went to the Mannean 
province of Missu,® and was met by the faithful Ullusunu, 
at his fortress Sirdakka,^ with supplies of flour and wine 
for his army, and a further tribute of horses and cattle. 
He delivered also to Sargon his eldest son, who likewise 
brought gifts. All this was not entirely disinterested 
service, however, for Ullusunu wished to be assured 


1 Possibly in the tipper vs,lley of the Tatava. 

South-west of Lake Urmia (Sayce). 

2 Also near the Lake. ^ Or Zirdiakka {lines 71 and 74). 
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against the invasions of the Kakmeans, and to secure 
the defeat of U rsa of Ararat on the field of battle. 
The Assyrian king does not say what impression the 
sight of Ullusunu and his ministers crawling before 
him on all fours made upon him, but he felt pity for 
them, and answered A ‘'In the end” (i.e. “All 
being well, I will do what you desire”). But Sargon 
did more than this: he promised to overthrow Ararat 
and restore the boundaries of Mannu, so, raising before 
Ullusunu a magnificent (sacrificial) table, he gave him 
a seat thereat higher than that formerly occupied by 
his dead father Ir-anzu. There, with the men of Assyzia, 
he and his rejoiced, and blessed Sargon s I'oyalty before 
the god Assur and the gods of their country. 

The next to attract the attention of the Assyrian king 
were Zizi of Appatar and Zal§.ya the Kitpatian,^ city- 
chiefs of the land of Gizilbundu, a province shut in 
like a bolt alongside the land of the Manneans and the 
Medes. These new vassals submitted and paid tribute, 
which, like that of the former districts, consisted of 
horses, oxen, and sheep. They brought their tribute 
to him in the Mannean city of Zirdiakka,^ and were 
placed under the governor of Persual 

Par. III. Starting from Zirdiakka, Sargon marched 
30 leagues into the country of the Manneans, Bit- 
Kabsi, and the Medes, and arrived at Panzis, a great 
fortress strategically situated to restrain the warlike 
ambitions of those two nationalities. He strengthened 
the ramparts of this stronghold, provisioned it with grain, 
oil, and wine, and mounted therein implements of battle. 

Par. IV. Quitting Panzis, Sargon crossed the River 
Istaraura,^ and entered Aukane. His object was to attack 

^ Tiglath-pileser IV [Annals^ 35) speaks of the city Kitpattia of Bitr* 
Ahdadani. 

“ Apparently the Sirdalcka mentioned above. 

3 F. Thureau-Dangin : probably the Karangu. 
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Metatti, the Zikirtite, who, trusting to Ursa of Ararat, 
''a helper who could not guard his life/' had thrown 
off the Assyrian yoke, Metatti, however, was obliged 
to seek safety in flight, and ascended the Uasdirikka, 
a difficult mountain. This chieftain succeeded also in 
getting all his subjects to withdraw from their homes, 
and retire to the distant mountain -peaks, where the 
Assyrian king was unable to find them. Metatti, who 
had abandoned his royal city, Parda,^ with all his palace- 
property, then marshalled his horses and warriors, and 
went forth to the help of Ursa.^ Having slain the valiant 
guards whom Metatti had posted in the passes of the 
Uasdirikka, Sargon took possession of twelve (in reality, 
thirteen are enumerated) strong cities of the district, 
with eighty-four villages around them, and after dis- 
mantling the fortifications they were all left mere lieaps 
of blackened ruins. 

Par. V. Having conquered Aukane, Sargon next invaded 
the Mannean province of Uisdis,'^ which had been captured 
by Ursa of Ararat. At this point the Assyrian king pours 
out upon the sturdy Araratian warrior the verbal vials of 
his wrath, and then describes, in forceful language, the 
difficulties of the peak-strewn district and the rigours 
of its climate, where Ursa had taken refuge with his 
trained warriors and fleet-mounted cavalry. Unfortunately 
this portion, which comes at the end of the first column, 
is broken, and therefore imperfect, but one gathers from 
it the respect which Sargon not only felt for Ursa, but 
also for Metatti the Zikirtian, who (or was it Ursa to 
whom it refers ?), meditating the irrevocable defeat of the 
Enlil of Assyria's army, desired to meet him on the field 

^ According to Sargon’s Arvmls (line 106), Sargon destroyed this city. 
The new text, however, has no reference to this. 

^ By the route between Miand and Tabriz (F. Th.-B.), Sargon taking 
the southern road. 

® Possibly west of the Sahend, but certainly in the district. 
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of battle. To this end he had carefully posted his own 
forces in a ravine, where Sargon to all appearance 
defeated him, with fatigued troops, and without calling 
to his aid the battalions deployed at some distance. 
If this statement, and that to the effect that the soldiers 
with him fought without either resting in camp, or eating 
or drinking, or making any defensive works whatever, be 
true, it shows what confidence Sargon had not only in 
himself as a leader, and his troops as warriors, but also 
in the power of Assur and the gods of his land, to ensure 
a victory against great odds which had every advantage 
on their side. Naturally his own merits, and the power 
of Assur and §amas, are spoken of at full length. 

At this point, in line 132, comes a reference to a man 
with an Assyrian name, Sin-aha-usur, who seems to have 
been the leader of the forces hostile to the Assyrians. 
Another explanation is that it was with the force under 
this man’s command that Sargon attacked. In any case, 
the king claims to have made an immense slaughter, 
spreading out the corpses of the foe “ like malt ”, and 
filling therewith the slopes of the mountains ; and their 
blood dyed the plain, the slopes, and the heights like 
a carpet.. Among the captives, some' of whom were 
high - placed officials, were 260 members of the seed 
royal. 

The defeat of Metatti of Zikirtu, and the routing of the 
troops of Ararat in . the defiles of Mount Uaus,^ follow. 
Omitting the descriptions of the carnage, it appears that 
Sargon pursued these armies from the Uaus to Zimm, 
“ the mountain of jasper ” (^ad aSpe), and those who had 
fled to save their lives were put to flight again by Hadad, 

the mighty one, the valiant, son of Anu, ' who threw 
down his great voice upon them, and in clouds of down- 
pours and the stone of heaven completed the rest IJrsa 
fled in fear like a cave-bird (owl) before the eagle, and 
^ F. Thureau-Dangiu : Mount Bahond. 
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quitted Turuspa, his capital, like a sliedder of blood — like 
a huntsman's quarry he gained the mountain-side, like 
a woman in travail he threw himself down upon liis 
bed, refusing food and drink, inflicting upon himself an 
incurable malady. Having thus, by the defeat of Ursa of 
Ararat, covered also the people of Zikirtu and Andia with 
the damp of death, hostile access to the Mannean's land 
was cut oft‘. This brought to his vassal XJllusunu, their 
lord, considerable gratification, as it secured his country 
from the depredations of the Araratians and their allies 
at least for a time. 

'' Over all the mountains in their totality I poured out 
consternation ; cries and lamentation I imposed upon 
the foe. 

'' In joy of heart and gladness, with singers, harps, and 
tambourines, I entered into the midst of my camp.” 

Sacrifices to Nergal, Hadad, and Istar followed, with 
services of praise, and then he altered the course of Iiis 
expedition, and instead of proceeding to Andia and Zikirtu, 
he marched towards Urartu or Ararat. His object was to 
capture the province of Uisdis, belonging to Mannu, which 
Ursa of Ararat had appropriated, and this he claims to 
have done, with its many cities, numberless as the stars of 
heaven. He does not state why he demolished the walls 
of these places, but it may be conjectured that it was lest 
they should fall into the hands of the Araratians again ; 
also, he may not have had perfect confidence in his humble 
vassal Ullusunu. Immense stores of barley were taken, 
but this was as food for his troops. 

Par. VI. Quitting Uisdis, Sargon proceeded to Usqaia,^ 
a great fortress, “ head of the boundary ” of Ararat, at the 
entry into Zaranda,^ a province which was as a bolted 
door, and kept back his messengers. Here also was the 
land of Mallau, a mountain of cypress, which slione forth 

^ ^ F. Th.-D., probably in the Tabriz region. 

^ ^ Probably east of USqaia (ibid. ). 
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like a boundary -mark, and over the tenntory ofShbu^ 
was' brilliantly clad. 

“ The people dwelling in this region have not their equal 
in all Ararat in their power (to train) riding-horses. 

“ The foals of the young stallions produced in bis 
(Ursa’s) vast country, which they rear for his royal army, 
he takes every year— 

“as long as they have not been teansf erred to the 
province Subu (which the people of Ararat call the land 
of the Manneans), and their capability is not seen, 

“ they are not mounted, and advancing, retreating, and 
turning, the requirements of battle-array, are not shown. 
Harness is dispensed with.” 

Evidently the Assyrians were greatly impressed with 
the warlike qualities of the Araratians and the training 
of their wonderful mounts. References to horses from 
this district occur in the Assyrian letters of a somewhat 
later date. 

In despair at the defeat of Ursa, their master, these 
people reduced Usqaia, the trust of their country, with 
the cities which were around it, practically to ruins, and 
abandoned it, never to return. Entering into the fortress, 
Sargon spoiled the place and carried the plunder into his 
camp, razing its great walls, which were 8 cubits thick 
and rested on the mass of rock, level with the soil. 
The houses remaining within were then burned to the 
ground, and 115 villages around Usqaia met with the 

same fate. j 

“I made its territory as though the flood had destroyed 
it ; like ruin-mounds I heaped up its populous cities. • 

Another important city was Aniastania, a stock-breeding 
centre, built on the boundary of Sangibutu, between Us'qaia 

' This was regarded as part of the Mannean territory by the 
Araratians, and gives the southern limit of the M^nean race. From 
Sakiz on the south, this region extended towards Tabriz on the noith 

Th.-D.). 
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and Tarmakisa. This, and seventeen towns which were 
around it, with their harvested crops and forage, were 
consumed by fire, whilst their stored barley was given as 
food to the Assyrian troops. The Assyrian camp-cattle 
were placed in their meadows, and are described as having 
torn up the herbage {kLmma tuldati4w issulm, the herbage, 
its resource, they dragged away), and devastated its fields. 

Par. VII. Leaving Usqaia, Sargon came to the land 
of Baru,^ a pastoral country, which the natives called 
Sangibutu. Here were two strong walled cities, Tarui and 
Tarmakisa, in the neighbourhood of the Daleans, places 
where a quantity of barley was stored. These seem to 
have been provided with two solid walls and a moat of 
some depth. It was in these places that the stables for 
Ursa’s reserve-horses were kept, animals which “they 
fattened yearly”, though why they did so is not stated — 
it is hardly likely that horses were used for food, and it 
is expressly said that they were kept for Ursa’s array. 
In all probability the meaning of the word is “ tiiey 
brought them to perfection” merely. 

Fearing for their lives, the inhabitants fled into a desert 
and waterless place, whilst Sargon devastated the province, 
demolishing the fortifications of the towns, and burning 
their houses and the harvested crops. The grain in their 
storehouses was, as usual, taken for the Assyrian soldiers. 
Thirty villages were destroyed in the same way. 

Par, VIII. Unfortunately the beginning of this para- 
graph is very mutilated. It refers to the operations 
against the city Ulhu at the foot of Mount Kispal, in the 
neighbourhood of which, in his Annals, Sargon claims to 
have taken and burned 21 cities and 140 villages. The 
new inscription apparently states that he made the 
inhabitants of the place like fish deprived of water, but 
Ursa of Ararat, coming to their aid, showed them where 
there were water-springs, and dug a canal, the result 
8 ^ Possibly Sofiau (F. Th.-D.). 
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being that the district became wonderfully productive. 
He had also built a palace there, with cypress-beams, 
sweet of odour, as a covering. Sargon, however, destroyed 
all these pleasant things, and reduced the district to 
a worse state than it had been in before. This stage of 
the Assyrian advance is dealt with at great length, and in 
all probability referred, when complete, to the devastation 
of more than one tract. The last place in this paragraph 
to be mentioned is a great (fortress) of the province 
Sangibutu, with fifty -seven villages around it, all of 
which were probably delivered to the flames.^ 

Par. IX, This paragraph is also rather mutilated, but 
is somewhat more comprehensible than the last. Leaving 
Ulhu, Sargon approached . . . -unnate, the chief fortified 
city of Sangibutu.^ This district contained many cities 
conquered by (Ursa's ?) predecessors, and Sargon gives their 
names, twenty-one in all, of which eight are mutilated. 
"‘They shone on the peaks of Arzabia like wine-stocks, 
the produce of the mountains," says the Assyrian king, 
who evidently found the scene attractive, and perhaps 
enchanting. The excellence of their fortifications and the 
height of their walls (“ 120 brick-courses") also drew his 
attention. The inhabitants, however, either could not or 
would not profit by their advantageous position, and, 
abandoning their mighty defences, they took refuge in the 
mountains, where, between Arzabia and Irtia,^ they were 

^ This district M. F. Thureau-Dangin identifies with Marand, and 
quotes Tavernier, bk. i, ch. iv, in support of this. To the accuracy 
of the passage Belck, Lehmann, and Sester {Zeita.f, MhnologUj 1892, 
pp. I37ff. ; Verh, d. Berliner anihrop. Gesellsch.^ 1893, p. 220) also testify. 
Some of the hydraulic works still exist. 

2 A district called Bit-Sangibuti, ‘‘House of Sangibutu,” is also 
found, and seems to be different from Sangibutu, though there is some 
confusion between the two. The latter was apparently north of Lake 
Urmia, and formed part of Ararat ; whilst the former seems to have 
been a Median tribe. Sargon himself entered Ararat by another 
passage ; M. F. Th.-D. mentions “ la route entre Kotour et Erdjek 

® Two mountains, the valley between which "‘est certainement celle 
du Kotour-tchai”. 
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dispersed by the Assyrian soldiers. Other cities, whose 
names do not appear in the text, were also destroyed, 
and vast quantities of grain were captured and heaped 
up in mounds within the Assyrian camp. Sargon states 
that he caused his people to eat this produce, which was 
reserved for the return journey. Magnificent plantations, 
quantities of vines, and the watering-places were lavaged, 
and important forests were consumed by fire. In all, 
146 villages were destroyed, and he caused the smoke of 
their burning — a frequent accompaniment of the match 
of the Assyrian army — to cover the face of the heavens 
like a storm-cloud. 

Par. X. At last Sargon left the strong cities of 
Sangibutu, and approached the province of Armarili.^ 
Here he came to the fortified city Bubuzu, and the double- 
walled Hundur, the tops of whose battlemented towers 
had a passage like a moat {tubal ema hvri rulckustc, but 
the rendering is not certain — M. F. Thureau-Dangin has 
found it needful to leave the fii*st three words untrans- 
lated). Here these and five other strongholds, with thirty 
villages, at the foot of Mount Ubianda, were destroyed 
and spoiled in the same way as those already mentioned. 
After devastating the region around, the Assyrian army 
marched to Arbu, Ursas paternal city, and to Riyar, the 
city of Sarduri, Ursas predecessor. These, with seven 
cities in the neighbourhood, where his brothers, with 
tlie royal seed, dw^elt, and which were strongly fortified, 
were likewise razed to the ground, and the temple of 
Haldia, his god, burned down and destroyed. 

Piir. XI. Leaving Armarili (which is here called 
Armariali), Sargon now crossed the Uizuku, a cypress- 
mountain, whose mass was marble,” and arrived at AyMu, 
where he found thirty cities arranged like boundary- 
stones around a lake,^ or, as the king says, beside an 

^ W'ritten, in a letter (Harper, 444, 1, 11) of later date, mdt At'^nir-aliu. 

^ Liake Van, northern side. 
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royal city Hubu^kia,^ came a distance of 4 leagues to 
make submission. He kissed the Assyrian king’s feet, 
and brought tribute — draught-horses, oxen, and small 
cattle, which Sargon received in Hubu&ia. 

Par. XIV. The Assyrian king in this paragraph refers 
to the return journey, in the course of which the first to 
be attacked was Urzana, the Musasirian, ''a doer of sin 
and wickedness, a traverser of the oath of the gods, 
unsubmissive to rule.” He had sinned against the oaths 
(sworn before) Assur, Manias, Nebo, and Merodach, and 
revolted against Sargon himself. The Assyrian king 
therefore interrupted his return march to exact tribute 
and the usual homage, which had been withheld ; and in 
vexation of heart {ina Swhut libbi) ordered all his chariots 
and horses to return to Assyina with his camp. The reason 
of his grief is stated in the lines which follow, and is to 
tbe effect that it was with the great help of A.Cfe, father 
of the gods, lord of the lands, king of the totality of 
heaven and earth, author (of all), lord of lords, to whom, 
from remote days, Merodach, the Enlila of the gods, had 
given the gods of the land and of the mountains, (and) of 
the four regions, to do him (Assur) honour, without anyone 
escaping therefrom, with their accumulated treasure, which 
was to be brought within E-hursag-gal-kurkura (the temple 
of Assur in the city of that name), in accordance with the 
sublime command of Nebo and Merodach, '' who had taken 
a course into a station of the stars, for the exalting of my 
weapons.” Moreover, '"Magur,^ lord of the crown, had 
caused favourable signs for acquiring power to be revealed 
to the watch for the overthrow of the land of Guth,”^ with 

^ Also Huhushaa, Ifc was capital of a province of the same name. 
Na’iri or HubuSkia was probably the Bohtan-su Valley. The city 
Hubuskia may have been Saird or in its neighbourhood. 

- Assyro-Bab. Mahurrii^ ‘‘the bark,” a name of the moon, whose 
upturned horns suggested to the early Sumerians a ship. 

® Generally identified with Media, but really a district. The name 
is preserved in Jebel Judi. 
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which, apparently, tliis district was identified. With the 
vsungod’s precious consent, therefore (he having caused to 
be written in the entrails consulted clear signs that he 
would go by Sargon’s side), the king went in his own 
chariot, accompanied by a thousand cavalry, archers, and 
lancers, against Musasir — a diiBcult path. Traversing the 
Arsiu, a needle-like peak over which there was no ascent, 
and crossing the upper Zab, which the people of Na’iri 
and Kilhi called the Elamunia, he found himself between 
Mounts ^eyak, Ardiksi, Ulayau, and Alluriu.^ Here we 
have again a good descriptive passage, in which these 
heights are called ''lofty slopes, peaks of difficult moun- 
tains, which reject description, and among which there is 
no road for the passage of infantry "'. Here they saw 
mighty waterfalls, the noise of which could be heard at 
the distance of a league like thunder {khna Adad, lit., 
"like Hadad""). They were covered with all kinds of 
desirable fruit-trees, and vines like rushes (in their 
abundance), but on approaching their defiles they inspired 
fear. Here, wherein no king or prince had ever before 
penetrated, nor even seen a road, Sargon felled the trunks 
(saplings), and cut through their steep peaks with the aid 
of brazen axes, the result being a narrow footpath through 
ivhich his infantry might march. His chariot was borne 
on the shoulders of carriers, and he himself went through 
on horseback, whilst his cavalry, which generally accom- 
panied him, passed through in single file, ina puSqi-^ibnu, 
" in their hardship."" 

At this point there is a gap of five lines, follovred by 
five more which are mutilated. This portion of the text 
shows that the enemy had made preparations for 

^ The mountains dividing the Upper Zab from the Bohtan-su. The 
road taken was probably that from Meuks to Kochannes via Taouk, 
Mervanen, and Billi, mentioned by Layard {Nin. and Bah,, pp. 418 ff.) 
so Tbiireau-Dangin, who suggests that the immediate approach to the 
laud of Musasir was by way of Bashkala-Koshab. This places Musasir 
much more to the north than it has been regarded as lying. 
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resistance, sacrificing great oxen and fat sheep, without 
number, to their gods. Upon Haldia, Ursa’s deity, they 
placed a crown (tiara) of lordship, and delivered to liiin 
the royal sceptre of Ararat. Sargon, however, at once 
made his presence known, and caused the noise of his 
army to thunder against them like Hadad. Mounting on 
the roofs of their houses, the old, both men and women, 
wept bitterly, and people crept on all fours, appealing for 
their lives. As Urzana, the king ruling over them, had 
not submitted to the word of Assur, had thrown off the 
yoke, and had despised Sargon s service, he had made 
the project to take them all captive, together with the 
god Haldia, Ararat’s trust. As conqueror, therefore, he 
set the king before his city-gate, together with his wife, 
his sons, his daughters, his people, and the seed of his 
father’s house, and took them away as captives. To these 
he added 6,110 men, a dozen mules, 380 asses, 525 oxen, 
and 1,235 sheep, which were brought into tlie Assyrian 
camp. He then entered as master into the house (temple) 
of Haldia at Musasir, and installed himself in the royal 
palace. Here he found enormous treasures heaped up, 
which he naturally took possession of. This included 
38 talents 8 manas of gold, 167 talents 2^ manas of 
silver ; bronze, lead, lapis-lazuli, and a quantity of other 
precious stones ; staves of ivory, ebony, and box, mounted 
with gold and silver. 

This list of the spoil captured at Musasir is of con- 
siderable length, and full of unexplained and therefore 
untranslatable words, so that a complete account is 
impossible. A few, however, of the more noteworthy 
objects which it contains may be mentioned. There were 
baskets for plants in ivory, ebony,, and box, mounted 
in gold and silver; the silver cup of Ursa, with its 
lid, and ten others from Tubal, with golden handles; 
censers from Tubal ; many brazen vessels of various 
kinds, including lamps (?); stoves, and otlier objects; 
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also lamps (?) of iron; 130 gaily-coloured vestments of 
linen and of blue and scarlet wool of Ararat and Kilhu. 
Sargon then sent his officers to the temple of Haldia, 
and brought forth that deity, together with Bagbartu, 
the goddess of the place, with the numerous goods of 
the temple — [1]4 (or 24, or 34, etc.) talents 3 rnanas 
of gold, 162 talents 20 manas less 6 36ths of silver, 
3,600 talents of unwrought copper, 6 golden shields which 
hung on the walls of his abode, where they shone 
brilliantly, “and the heads of snarling dogs projected 
at their centres, and 5 talents 12 manas of dark 
flame-coloured (gold) was the weight.’’ All the furniture 
and fittings of this temple — locks in the form of human 
hands; plating in the form of a winged deluge(-dragon); 
bolts ; keys in the form of crowned female genii bearing 
(serrated) sword and circle, the soles of whose feet 
trampled snarling dogs ; swords, falchions, etc. — were 
of gold ; whilst many other things — lances, arrows, 
darts, and 12 shields ornamented with flood-dragons’, 
lions’, and wild bulls’ heads — were of silver. Among the 
treasure captured were 67 basins and cups of silver, 
also stoves and plant-baskets of the same, mounted or 
plated with gold. But this was not all ; Sargon 
enumerates in addition 33 chariots, bows, quivers, 
toothed swords (?), shields, and 393 cups, strong 
(i.e. heavy) and light, of silver, the latter of Assyrian, 
Araratian, and Kilhian work. 

Continuing, Sargon enumerates a golden signet-ring 
with which the orders of Bagbartu, spouse of Haldia, 
were achieved, and many divine vestments. There were 
also 139 staves, tables, plant-baskets, swords, daggers of 
ivory and ebony, mounted with gold, and numerous jewels, 
some of which belonged to Haldia and Bagbartu, his 
spouse. Among the bronze objects were 25,212 shields 
of various weights, 1,514 lances and lance-heads, 305,412 
swords, bows, javelins (?), and darts, 607 basins, vases, 

JKAS. 1913. 40 
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and other vessels* Especially mentioned is the great 
vessel holding 80 water-measures, with its lid, wliicli 
the kings of Ararat, when sacrificing to Haldia, filled 
with wine for libations; the four brazen statues of tlie 
doorkeepers of the temple, with their pedestals ; a praying 
statue of Sar-duri, son of Ispuini, king of Ararat ; a statue 
of Argisti, king of Ararat, with a wonderful tiara decorated 
with divine emblems. This statue showed the king 
holding up the hand in the attitude of benediction. 
With its shrine, the weight of the whole was 60 talents 
of bronze. 

But it was apparently the statue of his opponent, Ursa, 
which really attracted Sargon's attention most. This 
ruler was represented accompanied by his two chargers 
and his charioteer, with their seats, all cast in bronze ; and 
the group bore his own glorification expressed thus : 

‘'With my two horses and my single charioteer, my 
hand has captured the kingdom of Ararat.’’ 

In all the above Sargon does not enumerate the countless 
objects in gold, silver, lead, etc., which (the enemy) had 
pillaged from city, palace, and temple — ^edifices of Assiir 
and Merodach (Assyria and Babylonia). 

All the spoil from the palace of Urzana and (the temple) 
of Haldia were carried by his soldiers to Assyria, Musasir 
was annexed, and the people worked and paid taxes like 
the Assyrians. 

“ When Ursa heard, he crouched down on tlie ground, 
tore his garments, and his arms hung limp; he loosened 
his girdle, tore his hair, and his heart oppressed (?) him 
on both sides; he threw himself down at full length. 
Then became his mind enraged, his liver burned, with his 
mouth he uttered grievous cries. In the whole extent of 
Ararat I spread abroad affliction, and I caused tears for 
an eternity of days to be in Na’iri.” 

Par. XV. At this point Sargon glorifies his gods for 
his success, brought about by the supreme force of Assur 
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the power and might of B^l and Nebo, the constant grace 
(or goodwill) of Samas, and the majesty of Nergal, who 
had gone by his side and protected him, from his entry 
into the province of Sumbu between Mounts Nikippa and 
Upa, in Ararat, Zikirtu, the land of the Manneans, Na'iri, 
and Musasir. He had defeated the armies of Ursa the 
Araratian and Metatti the Zikirtian, taking from the 
former 430 cities belonging to seven provinces. From 
Urzana the Musasirian he had taken Haldia his god, 
Bagbartu his goddess, and the numerous goods of his 
temple, besides 6,110 men, live stock, also his wife, sons, 
and daughters.^ By the defile of Andarutta, before the 
city Hipparna,^ he came forth, and returned safely to his 
country. 

Par. XVL This, the final paragraph, is the colophon, 
consisting of five widely-spaced lines, with some minor 
but interesting details — 

'' One charioteer, two cavalrymen, three sappers were 
killed. 

" The great omen-shower, TS.b-s4r-Assur, conducted the 
forerunners to Assur, my lord. 

"Tablet of Nabu-sallim-sunu, the great scribe of the 
king, the great instructor, Sargon king of Assyrians 
Master of Arts, eldest son of Harmakku, king s scribe, 
the Assurite. 

" Brought in the eponymy of Istar-duri, governor of 
Arrapha.'' 

Naturally a great many details have been omitted in 
the preceding account of the eighth campaign of the 
Assyrian Sargon, but in all probability no really 
interesting point is wanting. As the military history of 
one single year of this king s reign, it is a model record, 
full of information, and apparently just that information 


1 Urzana is nob mentioned as a captive, so it seems probable that he 
scaped, leaving the members of his family in captivity. , 

■ Probably by Amadieh and Bandieh and the long deile of Dehok. 
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which we desire to have. The military details Baturally 
predominate, but not unduly, and they arc interspersed 
with information of different kinds— political, geographical, 
ethnographical, and botanical. Religion, with its rites 
and ceremonies, is not excluded, and, moie piociou>s 
than all, we have the mind of the king—unless it be 
merely that of his scribes, which seems unlikely in 
the excellent descriptions of nature and scenery seen 
on his march, showing that, like the test of us, he 
could appreciate the beauties of nature, and lecogni/c 
the picturesque. 

The account of this campaign given in Sargon s Annals 
is a mere outline compared with the text of this new 
inscription. He states that in the 8th year of his reign 
he went to the land of the Manneans and of the Medes. 
He received the tribute of the former, of the Ellipeans, 
and probably of other districts, including that of the 
chiefs of the mountains, Zizi and Zala, lords of cities of 
the district of Gizilbundu, whose tribute Sargon’s 
successors had never x'eceived. He had made slaughtei 
in the army of Metatti of Zikirtu, taken and pillaged 
three strong citievS and twenty-four towns, and had 
destroyed Parda, the capital, with lire. Metatti and the 
population of Zikirtu fled. He had made untold slaughter 
of the army of Ursa of Ararat, and had captured 260 of 
the seed-royal and the cavalry. To save his life Ursa 
fled, and Sargon pursued him as far as Mount Ziiniir, 
a distance of 5 leagues. He records that he restored to 
Ullusunu Uisdis, the Mannean fortress, and had captured 
Usqaia upon the cypress-mountain Mallau, with 115 towns 
around. He liad also taken and burned Aniastania on 
the frontier of Bit-Sangibuti, Tarui and Tarmakisa in the 
region of the Daleans, and Ulhu at the foot of Mount 
Kispal, with twenty-one strong cities and 140 towns around, 
situated on the mountains of Arzabia. Summarized, 
the remaining places taken were: — 
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7 strong cities of Ariiiariali and 3.0 towns around at 
the foot of the Ubianda mountains ; 

Arbu, belonging to Rusa (Ursa) ; 

Riar, belonging to Istar-duri (Sar-duri) ; 

30 towns of Aiaid, a distinct on the coast ; 

Argistina and Qallania, on the Arsidu and Mahhaiinnian 
mountains ; 

. 5 fortresses around Ua-iais, with 40 villages. 

He next mentions the tribute of horses, etc., which he 
had received from Yarizu king of Na’iri in Hubiiskia, and 
then goes on to describe his operations against TJrzanu 
tlie Musasirian, who had sent treasonable communication 
to Ursa of Ararat. He states also here that he had gone 
with, liis single chariot and only 1,000 cavalry, with 
in hill try trained to light, and had crossed the Siak, the 
Ardiksi, the Ulman, and the Ullaria eitlier on foot or 
horseback. Urzana lied on hearing of his approach, and 
Sargon then entered Musasir, capturing Urzana’s wife, 
sons, and daughters, with 6,170 of the inhabitants, and 
a quantity of spoil, most of which w'as enumerated, but 
the passage is mutilated and defective. This province 
(Musasir) he annexed to Assyria, making his palace- 
steward governor. The text of this historical epitome, 
which is preserved on the squeezes in the Louvre, has 
been revised by M. Thureau-Dangin with considerable 
success. 

Prism B of the inscriptions of Sargon in the British 
Museum bears a parallel but not identical text to that of 
the new inscription. It deals mainly with the capture 
of Musasir, and the spoil taken, and presents a fewr 
variant details. This contains likewise a number of 
words of uncertain meaning, designating the objects 
found among the spoils. As this inscription is partly 
duplicate of the Louvre’s new acquisition, a number of 
lacuna in the prism-inscription have, been filled, up by 
comparison with it. „ 
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Inscriptions referring to Urzana and others 
Among the other documents bearing upon the reign 
the well-known seal of Urzana, king of 

to that ruler. The 
that Urzana not only uses 


of Sargon are 

Musasir, and some texts referring 
striking point about this is 
the Assyrian language and script in every case, but also 
that his dialect seems to contain peculiar words and 
forms— to all appearance the Musasirian dialect was to 
Assyrian what Scotch is to English. The design on the 
cylinder shows a four- winged genius in Assyrian costume 
holding by the necks two ostriches. The inscription is 
ight way, showing that, though called 
a charm or talisman. The inscription 


engraved the ri; 
a seal, it was really 
reads as follows : — 

?QI T ^ iTuTO-R/c t UrzaTia 
Sar dl Musasir 
dl Jlarti 

V <En ^jn< §a Icima siri 

ina sadS limmiti 

<T 

'' Seal of Urzana, 
king of Musasir, 
the city of Uarti, 
whose mouth, like a serpent, 
in the mountains of the evil, 
is open/' 

The following is the translation of the tablet :~~r* 

'' Letter of Urzana to the palace-steward. May there 
be salutation to thee. Concerning what thou hast sent, 
thus: ‘The Urartian king, is he going with his army 
chez toi ? Where is he ? ' 

‘‘The prefect of Uasi,^ (and) the prefect of the Ukian 

^ Apparently the usual Assyrian -tn 5=1^ -T< , dl Uarti 

2 Apparently the Uaiais of the new inscription (see p. 593). 
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tract, have arrived. They have done service in the House 
o£ God. They say thus : ' The king is coming, he is at 
TJasi. The (other) prefects are late, (but) they will 
come.V They (the two prefects) have done service in 
Musasir. 

‘‘ Concerning what thou hast written, namely, ‘No one 
ought to bring his troops to the service without the 
word of the king ' ; when the king of Assyria came, did 
I prevent him ? What one has done, the other does ; and 
this last, how can I prevent him ? ” 

M. Thureau-Dangin points out that there is something 
of impertinence in these last words. In all probability, 
however, Urzana was less courteous than he would have 
been because he was writing to the chamberlain, and not 
to the Assyrian king himself. Nevertheless, it is probably 
true, as he says, that Urzana would not have adopted this 
tone after the successful expedition recorded on the new 
tablet. With regal’d to the inscription itself, though 
grammatically written on the whole (one mistake is the 
use of the singular verb idabub instead of the plural 
idabubw), it contains the strange word karkatS, rendered 
by Thureau-Dangin as “ est-ce chez toi ”, which is possibly 
Old Musasirian and not Assyrian. In this case, as the 
phrase in which it occurs is a quotation, it was possibly 
the word used by Sargon's chamberlain, and if so, would 
show that he knew the speech of Musasir, Compare the 
Old Arzawanian katti~on% with m%'\kaUa, “with thee,” 
in the monograph upon the tablet from Yuzgat (by T. G 
Pinches and A. H. Sayce)^ published by this Society, 1907, 
pp. 19-20.^ The likeness, moreover, between Arzawa and 
Urzana will also be noticed— it is possibly for Arzawana, 
“ the Arzawanian.” 

In another rather mutilated tablet discovered at Nineveh 
by the late George Smith, Urzana (the final a is long 

1 Karhate may, however, be connected with ‘‘border,” “ bank ’’ 
of a river (K. 689, 10), and karhU% “ bordei^,” (KL 654, 9). 
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here) writes to the king himself. '' The king my lord/ 
he says, knows my wdshes (or rnj^ needs). Oxen and 
sheep exist not— the pastures (?) of the provinces (?) have 
taken them — I constantly (?) expect them, (bnt) they come 
not ” The remainder of the letter, which is of some 
length, is too mutilated to translate, but the end is 
friendly, and apparently contains a wish that Assur, 
Bel, . . . ; and Istar, lady (of battle), may capture the 
kings enemies, and give him a lasting reign over the 
lands. Wliether it dates from before the conquest of 
Musasir by Sargon, or is an indication that Urzana was 
reinstated as governor or something similar after the 
events recorded in the new inscription, is uncertain. 

Another person whose name is found among the ex- 
tensive Assyrian correspondence preserved at Nineveh is 
Alsur-resua, of whom at least thirteen letters exist. 
K. 194, which was most successfully cleaned by Mr. Ready 
many years ago, contains much information concerning 
the person who took part in the military operations, 
including a certain General Narage, who had twenty 
‘‘heads” (“chiefs”) with him. In another, Assur-resua 
writes to the royal and official seer, whom he calls his 
“ lord ”, stating that the Ukian messenger, after going up 
to Ararat, was descending to Assyria, and after crossing 
a certain district was entering Musasir. 

Another (K. 1080, Harper, 146) refers to Guriania and 
Nagiu, districts of Ararat and Gomer respectively, the 
latter seemingly paying tribute to the former. K. 1170 
is too mutilated to enable everything to be made out, but 
it is noteworthy that the reverse mentions “ the fruit of 
the harvest”, suggesting that the season chosen by Sargon 
for his eighth campaign was deliberately chosen. K. 1907 
mentions a letter from the Assyrian king apparently 
concerning the sending of spies to Turuspa,^ the capital 
of Ararat. 

^ Writen as though pronounced Tur*u§pd. 
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A very interesting mseriptioii is that found by Rassam 
(a photograph of this was thrown on the screen). It is 
a letter addressed by Assur-resua to the steward of 
Sargons palace, and seems to be an application for an 
appointment. This probably belongs' to the period after 
the war with Musasir w’as ovei', and the man who had 
acted as the eyes of the Assyrian army felt that he could 
claim a substantial reward for his services. Notwith- 
standing his Assyrian name, the use of ina, in,” for ana, 
to,” leads one to suspect that he was not really a native 
of Assyria. If that be the cUvSe, the name which he had 
assumed may have been expressive of his hope. Assur- 
resua, '' Assur (shall be) my help,” he probably said, 
thinking of the possibility of a substantial reward. 

Most of the other letters sent by this official are frag- 
mentary, and therefore of but little historical interest. 

In Harper’s No. 101, Tab-sar- Assur (apparently the 
great seer ” to whom the new inscription was sent) 
sends to the king announcing the receipt of a report 
from Assur-resua to the effect tliat the Ukkian (king or 
general) had gone to Ararat. He mentions a city called 
El-iski, apparently as having been entered by this 
personage. 

Assur-resua was not the only source of information, 
however, for another correspondent, Gabbu-ana-Assur, 
mentions him with two others, Nabu-idu and Assur-bel- 
danin. The reports speak of the watch (garrison) of the 
Araratian land-— they (the royal party, seemingly) had 
apparently not gone from the (? royal) house and entered 
the city Kurban. They had repeatedly heard reports that 
the Araratian had not come forth from Turuspia (Turuspa). 
Gabbu-ana-Assur had therefore marched against Kurban 
in the month Tammuz, and would send a report (of the 
state of affairs) on the 20th of Ab. 

Another interesting letter is that from Marduk-.wra-usur 
to the king, from which it would seem that the writer, 
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having been placed in charge of the land of Ellipa, had 
heard that he was to receive Sungibutu (Sangibutii, 
p. 591) also, though the mutilation of the text makes the 
sense somewhat doubtful. In yet another communication 
Istar--sum-iqi& describes affairs among the Zikirtians ; 
and Hu-tesub (or Issur-Tesub) sends a communication, 
unfortunately more than half broken away, in which he 
says that he has heard that the Zikirtians are located over 
against the Manneans. 

Another personage — period likewise doubtful — was 
Sarru-emuranni, who seems to have been a kind of 
travelling political agent. In one letter, after reporting 
about horses, he mentions that the servants of the king 
liad captured Kibatki, and had put the people to the 
sword. Being afterwards stricken with terror, they had 
sent to him, and he had placed them with the hunters. 
To all appearance he aimed at giving the fullest information, 
and in another letter, after citing the king’s instructions, 
he states that he was going to Parsua. After a break, he 
seems to refer to the reaping operations in the land of 
Zamu. He (Sarru-emuranni) would look for the king’s 
messenger, and obey the king’s instructions — in any 
case(?) Nabu-hamatha would do the king’s work, and 
repair the dilapidations of the king’s fortresses. 

Apart from the letters of Sennacherib to his father, 
which would need a monograph to themselves, one of the 
most important inscriptions apparently dealing with the 
period preceding that of the new inscription, is Harper’s 
No. 444 (K. 645). The writer (whose name is lost) states 
that five governors of the land of Pur- . . had entered 
into the city Uesi (Thureau-Dangin : Bitlis). These were 
Setinu, governor of . , -teni, Qaqqadanu (an Assyrian 
name) of the Ukian border, Sakuata of the land of 
Qaniun, Siplia of the land of Alzi, and Tutu of the land 
of Armiraliu (cf. p. 592). They had gone up from their 
districts, had strengthened (?) their forces, and the king 
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(Ursa ?) had gone forth from Turuspa (his capital), and 
entered Qaniun. As the Assyrian king had sent to the 
writer, saying “ Send spies ” {divelu dayale kiimr), he 
had sent (them) a second time. The first had gone, 
and reported (as above). The others had not yet come 
forth again (returned from the mission). 

Another inscription of the nature of a letter, but whicli 
has no superscription, bears upon the expatriation of the 
nations captured — that system which led to the Assyrian 
and Babylonian captivities of the Israelites. The following 
is the substance of the text in question : — 

Ina Sli ttioehi ummane Mumsirau sa ktvrib ris- 
sun'll imlni — ina Sihana Mas stmu, Nispuru. 

L'obilunisu'iiii, Uld ina Mak'ma Sp)kLinu, 

''Concerning the people, Musasirians, wliose head the 
king has raised (? whom he has favoured) — in the city 
Sihana of Mas (?mo7ia Masms) are they. We have sent. 
Shall we bring them (back) ? Is it not then in Mas that 
they work ? (K. 826, Harper No. 448). 

There are numerous inscriptions referring to horses, but 
in all probability the following has more than ordinary 
historical importance, bearing as it does on the new 
inscription : — 

Yala- ^ , the son of the Andian king, is coming ; 

Nero:al-b6husur, the . . . , is with him. 

16 strong horses, 

13 irgini horses, 

14 black horses, 

1 Mursite, 

1 of Tuanu, 

6 of . . . 

^ There are faint traces of two wedges on the edge of the break, 
guggesting some character like i, atf si, or ya {2AIaii Alattu^ Alasi, 
Akiya, etc.). 
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Reverse 

(and) his 5 mules — 

Total : 51 horses (belonging) to the son of the Andian king. 

Abit^-sarri-nsiir, the Manean minister, comes with him. 
I ask him thus, Is Nawurtu . . . ? (or, I asked him 
“ Is it well ...?). (Remainder too mutilated to translate.) 

The following interesting letter I give according to my 
copy made about twenty-five years ago, and revised lately. 
It is Harper's No. 687. 

K. 484. 


f Ml Kl _ 

Thus, according to my collation, 
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21. HX m ^ 

- --IT TI IT 

- <-thT -^TI *-.£11 >111 fr 4 IT Vr 

24. ^ c: I 

HI 5£III *=III< 

II BIT « 

27. tif? mil ^III- ^ >11 *-^111 

^I II *i£II >111 

<m £i m ^— < 

30. <1^ s=j 


>H- 


I! 




£l II >H- tt >— ►-< 

A ^ 

33. ^ <^tH >11 ^ -<T< 

->f 4;: *=11 

r<II -ll^ >?i= 

36. t] II >11 *=t^ ^I 

A-m !£III -< 

Left-hand Edge. 

^ <y^ sis?' - < £I fr V >114 ^^11 

89 



K, 4.84^, Transcription 


A-na nagir Phalli 
bSli “ ia 

8. drad-ka Arad- Sin 

dwciu Qd „ fyyie, - ra - a - a') 
an - ni - u J 

6. it - tn - si ultu lib - hi 
mdt Ma - na - a - a 
ina lihbi mat Urarti 

9. e - tar - ba 


To the steward o£ the palace 
my lord 

thy servant Arad- Sin. 

That Gomerite (Kimmerian) 

has gone forth from 
the Manean land, 
into Ararat 
he has entered. 
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, . . diifyhn-'ii-di-a-li-e 
saif) hit ma-ri kb 
Istar-duri 

12 ki - rib(?) - ii - a 

mat Sa-Jci-7ii{?) 

dwelu^Jyll §lp „ 

15. ki pihati 

kt al U - e - si 
eli Ur - m{?) - ni(?) 

18. it - tal ' 

ina Hi bH(?) d[lil] 

m - a e - mu - Jci 
21. lil - li - Icib - ni j 
ina eli dl Bu - li - a - a 
ina eli dl Sti-ri-a-na-a-a 

24. mdt Urarti gab -bi-^u 
ip - ta - lah 
a - da - niS 

27. e - mu ~ Id u - pa - hu - ru 
ma - a i - su - ri 
Id - ma hiu - bto - u 
SO. i - di - i - ni 

ma - a ni - zu - qu - pu 
ina muK - hi - Su 
33. ina Hi hu - tib - ti 1 
an - ni - e J 

Sa iq - bu - ni 
36, ma - a hu - ub - tu 
ill - ta bat 

i ^ ha - Si i - gab - hi -u 
ma - a Sa na - gi - e 
39. sa al Ar - hi i - ha - Si 
ma-a a-di zi-lavr -ru(T) 


. . . -dihnudi-ale 
of(?) the house of Sard mi's 
son(?) 

my 

[is in ?] K^akinu (?). 

The messenger 
of the governor 
of the city Uesi (Uaiais) 
unto Urzanu (?) 
has go[ne]. 

Concerning the lord (?) of . . . 
[he says] 

thus : May (his) forces go 

unto the city of the Buliaus 
(and) unto the city of the 
Surianians. 

All the land of Ararat 

fears 

greatly. 

They have gathered foi'ces. 
Moreover: If 
like a Jcuhu 
he has judged. 

Then: We will plant (ourselves) 
against him. 

About that plunder 

of which they said 
thus : The plunder 
he has carried off. 

Yes, they say 
thus : Of the district 
of the city Arhi it is, 
and : with the men (of) 




The people of Gomer (Gamir), identified with the Kim- 
merians, are mentioned by Sennacherib in his letters to 
Sargon. It is there that we find the variant ^ Ar 
Oamir (ir), which I had adopted many years ago (see the 
New York Independent for August 22, 1889, p. (1087) 
15) — it seems to be due to the fact that A- means “ total ”, 
and is probably to be read gamru (construct case gamir). 
The Maneans are naturally the same as the Manneans (see 
pp. 583 ff.). Urzani is too doubtful to base anything 
upon, but if by chance the reading be right, Urzana of 
Musasir is probably the person intended. The Bulian and 
Surianian cities in this letter are apparently not mentioned 
in the new inscription of Sargon. 

1 Lit. “ it is (so) 
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Free Rendering 

(as far as its mutilated condition enables the sense to be 

made out) 


To the Steward of the Palace, my lord, thy servant 
Arad-Sin. 

That Gomerite has gone forth from the Mannean land 

he has entered into the land of Ararat. . . . -diku’udi- 
ale, of the house of Sarduri s son, my . . . is in 

Sakinu(?). The messenger of the governor of Uesi 
(Uaiais or Bitlis) has gone to Urzanu(?). Concerning 
the lord of the city . . . , (he says) thus: “Let (his* 
forces go into the city of the Bulians (and) the city of the 
Surianians. All the land of Ararat fears greatly. They 
have gathered their forces.” (He continues) thus: “If 
he has judged like a Jcubu (? simpleton), then we shall 
stand against him.” 

About that plunder of which they said thus : “ They 
have carried off the plunder” — Yes.^ They say thus : “ It 
is of the district of the city Arhu,” adding “ (It was 
carried away) with the men of . . .” 
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In the present state oE our knowledge, this mutilated 
letter may be regarded as referring to Ursa before the 
operations recorded in the new inscription. Arad-Sin s 
opinion w'as that if the Ai’aratiau kings judgment was 
comparable to a kuhu (?a reed = a weakling) “we shall 
stand against him The city of Arhi, which he reports 
as having been plundered, was probably in the Armenian 
tract. 

But a great deal could be said as to these and other 
inscriptions referring to Assyria's north-eastern frontier. 
The new inscription is a great contribution to a great 
reign, and, holding out as it does hopes of similar detailed 
reports of Assyrian military exploits, presents, like the 
records of Assur-bani-apli’s reign, the possibility of 
a fullness of detail in other sections of Ass^u'ian history 
such as the earlier translators hardly dared to expect. 
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JEWISH KNOWLEDGE OF THE SAMAEITAN 
ALPHABET IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


By M. GASTER 

rpHE Jews have never practically lost sight of the 
Samaritans, unlike the Christians, who for at least 
a thousand years had entirely forgotten their existence, 
as no writer or pilgrim to the Holy Land speaks of 
them with the solitary exception of Maude ville. It was 
therefore a great surprise to the Western world when 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century the darkness 
began to be lifted, and through Scaliger, Huntingdon, and 
Della Valle for the first time authentic news about the 
Samaritans, their language, and their Bible began to 
reach Europe. 

The Jewish literature, however, knows no real inter- 
ruption. Tradition flows on continuously from century 
to century, and whenever the occasion arises new facts 
are added to the old tradition. Jewish pilgrims like 
Benjamin of Tudela and the famous poet Alharizi not 
only visited the Samaritans in Nablus, but both gave 
accurate and graphic descriptions of the people in Siehern, 
of their peculiarities, their liturgy, and traditions. Benjamin 
of Tudela, who flourished in the twelfth century (1160), 
writes of them in a simple style befitting a traveller’s tale. 
Alharizi, who flourished at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century (1216), who saw everything from the poet’s 
point of view, and who himself could indulge in bitter 
sarcasm and irony, does not spare the Samaritans in one 
of his Makamat. As I may point out on another occasion, 
I believe that Alharizi had also made himself conversaxrt 
with some books of the Samaritan literature, among them 
the Book of Joshua, for I believe that the whole setting 
JHAS. 1913. 41 
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their ancient Hebrew alphabet, why should they use it 
again in lieu of the one which they had adopted ? There 
was apparently no obvious cause why an antiquated 
alphabet should suddenly be used just for the coinage, 
which ought to bear the most popular script, and on which 
legends ought to be easily understood by the people for 
whom the coins were intended. 

An explanation could be suggested for the non-use 
of the square character. It was regarded as a holy 
script, and was used practically exclusively for the sacred 
writings, and it might have appeared to the people to 
be a profanation to put the same script in which they 
wrote the name of God on the currency, which would 
pass from hand to hand, and easily pass from the hands 
of Jews to the hands of Gentiles. No such scruples 
virtually were attached to the other alphabet, just because 
it was now used among the Samaritans. Moreover, as 
tlie latter were almost as numerous in Palestine as the 
Jews, this Je\Vish coinage might have been intended also 
to be used by the Samaritans, for curiously enough no 
one has yet heard of a Samaritan coinage, nor is anywhere 
reference made to coins struck by the Samaritans with 
any direct mention of Sichern bearing Hebrew legends in 
their own script. 

If, then, in addition to this consideration, it is accepted 
that the coins as struck by the Jews were issued by 
Simon the Maccabean in the last years of his reign (about 
135 B.C.), just at the time when he had occupied part 
of Samaria and asserted his claim over that part of the 
country, it is not at all improbable that he used this 
script on coins intended for a common 'currency as 
a demonstration against the Samaritan claim that 
Sichern was the Holy Place. This might also explain 
why the obverse of many of the coins, notably those of 
the time of Simon the Maccabean, have a representation 
of the Temple with the legend '"Jerusalem the Holy 
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One’’. It was intended to show urhi et orhi that there 
was only one Sanctuary, one Holy Place, only Jernsalein. 
It was a symbol of victory over the Samaritans struck l.)\' 
tlie Hasmoneans, just as the Romans and Greeks struck 
similar coins as a sign of victory. 

Now these streams of tradition, the one about the 
Hebrew origin of the “ Kuthean ”, i.e. the Samaritan 
alphaljet as found in the Talmud, and the other, the 
legends on the Jewish coins, have been the means of 
preserving the memory of the Samaritan script alive 
among the Jews. I have been able to gather some 
curious data about this knowledge of the Samaritan 
alphabet which might prove of interest. 

They start from two heads. The one is found in 
commentaries on the passages in the Talmud, and the 
other is connected with investigations of the Jewish coins. 
The commentaries on the Talmud, liowever, are very brief. 
They do not discuss the script. They merely explain 
the tradition, and one of the commentators, viz. Rashi 
(ok 1105), must, as we shall find, have even seen somewhere 
a Samaritan alphabet. He shows a close acquaintance 
with it. I will deal with tins point later on, for it is 
only an allusion, though of no mean importance. Of far 
greater interest for the fact that the Jews were acquainted 
with the alphabet is that copies of this very alphabet have 
been preserved in ancient mediaeval writings. 

In the first place I mention the MS. in the Bodleian 
Library (I cannot trace the number), a page of which 
I Imve been able fortunately to photograph. I give it 
here in facsimile (p. 617), with a transcript in Hebrew 
followed by an English translation. 

The MS. dates from the twelfth or thirteenth century. 
The passage which I am reproducing here purports to 
be a direct copy of one of the numerous Responsa -which 
emanated from the heads of the colleges and tlie leaders 
of the Jews in Babylon, who held authority over practically 
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'ni '7'n:i pn '33 D'jiNjn miiirna npnj^n 
f DnS *]sn3 p'D min njn'j n? 3n33 
iinDn j^im pm^ pjiB^B' b^'i pynb DittoS ijk inzD 
SpB^3 niy^tDD D'SDD □’XU1’ |K "tj;! D’ni3^ I'B'DJI S^inB' 

innilf imi n? nn^ B^npn 

Here is the copy of the alphabet in the MS. 

"“1 DiB>2: "ax p pj^toB' 'm 'iin n‘?3m psi "B^Tn' 

niB'x 3n3 'yum niy'^^K'n DiB'a"mB^ kd^s p iTy'^^s^ 
mm ^B^ D'n in’B^ D'nmyn 'ii "XjyBi nninn nmii 
T\^h py n'lmn nmj pym *13)1 p 'iS Ti^ ommy^ □'bn 
ny‘?K‘ n db ^3 h'd^' n d'dj riB^bpbD 'niB^x nbn p d'dj 
nm xP D'MB'xm nim p-ibx nn'nn rib'D m xb m 
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the whole of Jewry in their time. Tiie Geomm, as they 
are called, came to an end at the latest with the middle 
of the tenth century. The copy, therefore, cannot be 
later, but it is evidently much older, and forms part 
of answers which these heads of the schools and colleges 
sent to queries about the elucidation of certain difficult 
passages in the Talmud. 

Antiquarian passages were often those which required 
an explanation, for the Jews in Europe or in the l,\est 
of Africa were not acquainted with all these details, with 
which the people in Babylon and in Palestine were often 
quite familiar. One of these questions must have been 
the demand for an interpretation of the passage in the 
Talmud in which it was stated that the law had originally 
been given in the “ Hebrew ” script, but that it had been 
abandoned and another one substituted for it, the so-called 
square characters. The translation runs as follows 

“ A copy from the Response of the Geonim, and this is 
what they say in the chapter Kohen Hagadol (Tr. San- 
hedrin, f. 22a). Rabbi said the Torah was given to Israel 
in this script (Hebrew), and when they sinned it was 
turned into Da‘as. What means Da'as ? We hai' e been 
taught to know it under the form Da‘as. Others explain 
it Dl.is, and this is the writing which is now that of the 
Samaritans. And unto this very day there are silver 
coins current in the likeness of the Holy Shekel with this 
writing on them, and this is the copy of the letters. 
[Here follows the Hebrew alphabet with the corresponding 
letters of the Samaritan alphabet underneath.] In Treatise 
Jer. Megillah, ch. i (f. Hi, c), we find R. Shimeon, son 
of Elazar, said in the name of Eliezer, son of Parta, 
who said it in the name of R. Eliezer the Mudite, the 
Law had been given in the Ashuri script. Whence do 
we know it ? ‘ The hooks [vave] of the pillar, the vave 

of the Law should be like unto pillars [i.e. the letter [ 
should look like a column — straight perpendicular line]. 
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R. Levi said whoever said that the Law had been given in 
the Da'as (Ra'as) script, then the letter was miraculously 
written ; whoever said it was Ashiiri, then D was 
miraculously written. R Jeremiah in the name o.f 
R. Elazar BaralDa and R. Simon both said in the Torah 
of the Ancients neither their H (KH) nor their 2D (DiD) were 
closed J but D alone was closed.’' 

The explanation of the last -entence ivS that these 
letters forming a complete circle could not have been kept 
in the Tablets of the Law unless by miracle, for they 
were cut out of the stone, and there was nothing to keep 
the central portion attached to it. 

The commentators of the Talmud have merely discussed 
the meaning of that mysterious word Da‘as, Ra'as, or Dhs 
without coming to any satisfactory conclusion. If the 
correct reading be Da'as one might almost feel inclined 
to see in it the terminus technicus for the wedge-like 
Assyrian-Babylonian writing, for which hitherto no 
Hebrew name has yet been discovered. But this is merely 
a conjecture, and it might lead me far astray were I to 
follow up the question as to whether the Jews were 
intimately acquainted with the Cuneiform script, and if so, 
why no name of this kind of writing has been preserved. 

The variation mentioned in the first part of this 
Responsum is quite in conformity with the phonetics of 
the Samaritans, who make no difference between the 
gutturals and often substitute J? for H, and H for V, and, 
as we shall see, also pronounce !!> H? X? almost without 
any distinction, in fact so much so that the signs of these 
letters are used promiscuously to designate often one and 
the same sound. 

If we now examine more closely the shape of this 
Samaritan alphabet we shall find that in the main there 
is a close agreement between this script and that used by 
the Samaritans, yet there are some differences wdiich are 

^ In MS, the reading is ; in the Talmud the reading is DinD- 
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not due to the inventive genius of the scribe, but proDaoiy 
rest on much older tradition. It will be noticed tliat not 
a few of the letters terminate with small ringlets instead 
of w-ith straight lines: JIj b u b K- Others aie 
somewhat changed and difficult to recognize, like 3? T’ b 
n. b But, for all that, it cannot be gainsaid that the 
copyist reproduces here a genuine Samaritan alphabet, in 
which the squai’e character is beginning to change and 
nv Ipsr to the cursive script. These 
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out by the list of such alphabets found in a MS. in tlic 
possession of Mr. David S. Sassoon. Tlie MS. is of 
CJriental origin. It is written in the year 146 5-8 (1776-0 
Seloucid), and is part of a compilation called Sha'ar 
Haraziiti (not the Ixjok with a similar title ascribed to 
'fodros iia Levi, Imt one of a ninch later date). It consists 
of 4G5 chapters, being mystical praj’ers or sympathetic 
prescriptions, love philters, amulets, charms, etc. Tlie 
))ook is mostly composed in Hebrew. 

There are some cliapters written in iVrabic. Tiiey 
contain mysteries (Sodot) ascribed, curiously enough, to 
tlie Fayyumi, by wln'cb name the Gaon Seadyah of the 
ninth century is usually known. 

I am reproducing here the Samaritan alphabet from the 
MS. kindly placed at mv disposal bv Mr. Sassoon — 


It is paragraph 461, and is called in the margin 
tDD and underneatli IHI, i.e. "'the 

Samaritan alphabet, which is the Hebrew writing’'. The 
form approximates very much more closely the actual 
Samaritan, but not a few agree very closely with tlie one 
reproduced before. We have here also the Hebrew 
equivalent letters written above the coiresponding 
Samaritan signs ; and we find that they also have those 
peculiar ringlets to which attention has been drawn and 
which sliow that this alphabet served magical purposes 
at a later time. 

We turn now to the other stream of information, which 
has kept alive the remembrance of tlie Samaritan alphabet, 
although it was not put to any mystical use — the legends 












IL 
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of the shekel, to which reference is made also in the 
Response of the Geonim. This identification of the 
Hebrew script of the shekel with the Samaritan script 
brought the Jews in close contact with the Samaritans in 
Palestine and helped to keep alive the knowledge of tlie 
script among the Jews. 

Azaryali de Rossi, one of the most prominent Jewish 
antiquarians of the time of the Renaissance, devoted 
a special chapter to an investigation of the Jewish coinage, 
and notably to the legend of the Shekel. He has gathered 
in that chapter of his famous book Meor Enayim, printed 
by him in Mantua, 1574, much curious information, of 
which I am giving here only those parts which affect us 
directly in the question before us, for he discusses in 
addition to the legend many other problems connected 
with the shekel, which are now beside the mark. We 
learn from liim among others that many Jewish travellers 
from Italy in going to Palestine did not shun contact 
with the Kuthiim or Samaritans. On the contrary, they 
entered into friendly relations with them and obtained 
from them much information. Furthermore, these travellers 
made ample notes of that information, and brought or 
sent it home in notebooks in which they had set down 
the knowledge which they had gathered. Some of tliese 
collections had come into the hands of de Rossi, and he 
gives us extracts therefrom which prove of great value, 
the loss of which must be deemed also a loss to the world 
at larcre. It is from such collectanea that de Rossi is 

■..O 

able to reprint a complete Samaritan alphabet, which I am 
reproducing here from the first edition, f. I7l<x. On 
f. 1715 we have a very rude representation of a shekel. 
Before discussing the form of the letters of this alphabet 
I had better sum up here the information contained in the 
Meor Enayim. 

In chapters 56-8, ff. 17 la-85, we find there in tlie 
first place from these short references by de Rossi, that 
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the tradition had been continued uninterruptedly down to 
the sixteeritli century. 

‘‘ On the letters of the alphabet of the other side 
of the river Eber Hanaha and on the Holy Shekel. 
Towards the end of our work we are now discussing 
also some types of letters not of our script, but of 
that script which our sages called Tr. Megillah I, 

San. ch. 2 : they called it ‘ Hebrew Scidpt namely, 

that of the other side of the river, which they also 

called the script the interpretation of which 

is (as given above in the name of Kashi) like the script 
on amulets and inezuzot, and is still used by the Kuthiiin 
(Samaritans), Also Mairnonides, in the Commentary of 
the Mishna Yadayim, chap, iv, writes about it that that 
is the script used by the people called A1 Samira, viz. the 
Samaritans. And according to what I have seen in 

a Kontras (compilation) sent by a reliable man from the 
Holy Land to Rabbi Petahyah Ida of Spoleto, who also 
tauglit him the Arabic language, and his son the Rabbi 
David Mosheh shewed me (those notes) here in Ferara, 
and also according to what afterwards was told to me by 
the wise man Samuel Marli in Mantua from the Itinerary 
of the Holy Land of Rabbi Moses Bassolah ; and all the 
novelties which he had seen during that journey, in tlie 
very autograph of the above-mentioned man, and also 
what has been shown unto me there in Mantua by 
Reuben of Perugia, the script which had been given to 
him by one of the Christian scholars in Bologna as found 
in a very ancient book upon which they place great 
reliance. The following is, then, the form of the Samaritan 
alphabet, and this is the language of the above-mentioned 
Rabbi Moses Bassolah : — 

The letters of the Kuthiim which are found on the coins 
follow here. It consists of three rows of two lines each, 
and under the Hebrew is the coiTespon ding Samaritan letter. 
Many are double, e.g. twice K, twice H, twice tD, twice ), etc. 
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Then follows — 

the end of his eommentary to the Pentateuch, 
Nachmonides (1263) writes as follows: ^The Lord has 
blessed me that I reached Akko, and I found there 
among some of the local old men silver coins wnth 
imscriptions (engravings). On one side like a blossoming 
almond rod, on the other side the likeness of a flask, and 
on both sides round it was a very clear inscription, and 
they showed the writing to the Kutliiini (the Samaritans), 
and they read it at once, for tliat is the Hebrew writing 
which has been preserved by the Samaritans as it is 
mentioned in treatise Sanhedrin. And they read (the 
legend) on the one side “Shekel of Shekelim” and on tlie 
other side “Jerusalem the Holy One”. And they say that 
tlie emblem on the one side denotes the blossoming rod of 
Aaron, and that on the other side the flask of Manna. 
We weighed it in the scales, and its weight was 10 silver, 
i.e. half an ounce, as llashi mentions. And I liave seen 
also similar coins of half w^eight, and they w^eigh half 
a shekel, which was the shekel of the sacrifices’ (thus far 
Nachmonides). 

“ But I (the writer — cle Rossi) also, thank God, have 
seen one of these Shekelim, and I also have seen a coin 
in the hand of the widow of Isaac Hagiz, tlie Sephardi, 
who was one of the inhabitants of Ferara, but who had 
gone to Jerusalem and died there and was buried in the 
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Vale of Jehosapliat, about a mile from Zion, And this 
woman being overburdened wdth chiidren, slie returned 
to her eldest son, Ptabbi Yomtob, who was managing' liis 
father's business in Ferara. Round that coin I found 
written in the above-mentioned letters Shekel of Israel. 
In the middle a flask and the letters above, wdiich 
according to iny opinion are the initial letters of ^ Shekel 
of David ’,and on the other side 'Jerusalem the Holy One’, 
and in tlie middle a rod with three blossoms, according 
to tlie accompanying two illustrations. 

A I (de Rossi) believe that Nachmonides made a mistake 
when he wrote 'Shekel of Shekelim’ instead of SShelcel of 
Israel’. ■■ ■ ^ ■ ■■ 

“I (de Rossi) think Ave can read also n^llpn 
or ni2>np nft'W'n’, i.e. by reading PI to the previous 
word for as it is found in Jer. Talmud, Megillah, cli. i, 
the Jerusalemitans used to write 
which was also a Samaritan practice. 

" We pass on to another quotation from the Responsa of 
Moses al Ashkar (end of fifteenth century) — ' Know that 
I have found a large number of coins of sliekel and half- 
shekel, and on some of them is written year so and so of 
the comfort of Zion ; year so and so of King so and so ; 
and on one I have found the image of a palm (lulab) and 
citron (etrog) tied on to it, and a Jew who was an expert 
in that writing said to me that on one side was written 
in Greek letters and Greek arms, and on the other side 
was Hebrew writing ; evidently, then, this coin must have 
been struck when the Jews were under the Greeks,’ etc. 
The letters wliicli Abraliarn de Balrnas brings in tlie first 
chapter of hiB MakneJi Ah^aham are clearly not the letters 
of the coins.” Thus far the abstract from de Rossi. 

We learn thus that Maimonides of the twelfth century 
was fully conversant with the Samaritan alphabet, and 
he knew that the Hebrew script mentioned was that of 
the Samaritans of his time. No doubt he must have met 
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some of the Samaritans in Egypt, as at his time a laige 
colony flourished in Egypt, and Samaritan fragments 
have been found among the papers rescued from the 
Genizah in Cairo. 

Still more interesting in de Eossi is the mention of 
Nachmonides, who after he had emigrated from Spain 
and finished his commentary in Jerusalem met Samaritans 
in Akko who were able to read to him fluently the ancient 
Hebrew script of the Jewish coins. Various people had 
been in close connexion with the Samaritans, as not only 
was the alphabet preserved in one of these notebooks, 
but we find there a reference to the Samaritan use of the 
word IDH for ‘‘ curse"’. 

If we turn now to the alphabet reproduced in facsimile 
from de Rossi we shall find that this alphabet agrees much 
more closely with the script used by the Samaritans than 
the one reproduced from the MS. of the thirteenth century. 
The former must have been taken from the writings current 
among the Samaritans. There are no ringlets, no twisted 
forms, and the Samaritan letters correspond entirely with 
the Hebrew printed above them. But we find here a good 
number of letters represented by two signs. A comparison 
with the Samaritan script will solve the difficulty. We 
have here, in fact, both the uncial form of the Samaritan 
corresponding with the square form of the Hebrew, and 
we have the cursive form of the letters called by the 
Samaritans half-letters. It is not here the place to discuss 
which of the two is the older one, but it is certainly an 
interesting fact to find that not later than the beginning 
of the sixteenth century the Samaritans used the cursive 
writings alongside with the other. 

With the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
Samaritan alphabet became the property of the Western 
world. 



THE BATE OF KAHISHA 

(A paper read at the opening of a discussion held in the 
Society’s rooms on June 10 and 24.) 

By F. W. THOMAS. 

r|1HE date of Kaniska is not a subject which I should 
have expected to be discussing in public. It is one 
of those long-standing problems in regard to which one 
at an early stage conceives an opinion or receives a bias, 
but which, either for lack of decisive evidence, or because 
the mind, after considering many conflicting views, is 
incapable of an act of faith, one leaves in the sphere of 
things unsettled. I myself should have been well content 
that the finishing stroke should be dealt by the spade, 
wliich even now is probing the ruins of Taxila, Moreover, 
at the time when Mr. Kennedy first propounded to me 
his conclusions, I was fresh from the perusal of Professor 
Oldenberg’s paper,^ which seemed to have said the last 
word in the discussion. If we have now invited a debate, 
and one at closer range than a triinestrial journal allows, 
the responsibility rests with Mr. Kennedy’s extensive 
articles, their confident tone, and the interest which they 
have evoked. 

Under these circumstances, and more especially in view 
of the full statements in Mr. Kennedy’s recent papers 
(JRxAS. July, 1912-April, 1913), it would be a mistake to 
occupy time with preliminaries, certainly with any history 
of the question. But it may be convenient, as has been 
represented to me, to say something which may have the 

^ yachrichte7i v. d. hgl. Gesellschaft d. WiaaenscJiafteii zit Gottingen ^ 
FliiL-hlst, Khme, pp, 427-41, 1911. 
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effect oE placing us all at the centre of the question. For 
this purpose ' I venture to draw your attention to a table 
printed in Professor Percy Gardner’s British Museuui 
catalogue of The Goins of the Greek and Scjjthic Khuj^i 
of Bactria and India (p. xxxiii ). This table, with minor 
accessions and modifications, may be read as follows : — 

About tlie middle of the third century B.C., when the 
Seleucid rulers were preoccupied in the West, two Eastern 
provinces were torn from tlieir empire by revolted 
satraps. The one grew into the great power of Parthia, 
which ultimately absorbed nearly all the territory of 
the suzerain dynasty. The other, the Grajco-Bactrian 
kingdom, founded by the satrap Diodotus, enjoyed for 
a time a considerable success. Under the third and 
fourth in the line, Demetrius and Eucratidas, it crossed 
the Paropamisus and occupied the territory of Kabul and 
Afghanistan, and even at that perod the western Panjab ; 
Demetrius founded in Arachosia the city of Demetrias, 
and in India Euthydemia or Sagala. The dissensions 
of these two princes led to a double succession, tlie one 
holding Kabul, perhaps with Bactria, the other centred 
in the Panjab. The Greeks 'were at strife with all their 
neighbours, the Parthians in the west, the Sogdians in the 
3iorth, the people of Herat, Drangiana, and Arachosia in 
the west and south. The Indian line culminated during 
the middle and second lialf of the second century B.C., 
in tlie reign of Menander, whose power was celebrated in 
tlie classical world, and whose memory is preserved in 
a Buddhist philosophical dialogue, entitled the Questions 
of King Ifilinda, 

Either before or during the time of Menander, tlie first 
serious breach was made in the Greek dominions, Bactria 
being occupied by two successive inroads of barbarian 
invaders, Sakm, or Scythians, and Tochari from beyond 
the Jaxartes and from Chinese Turkestan. Subsequently, 
about the end of the century, the Scythian tribes settled 
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in Sakastan, or Sistan, advanced to Araciiosia and the 
Indus, and, overthrowing the Greek power, estaUislied 
east and west of tlie river a dynasty distinguished in 
coinage and nomenclature, liaving satrapies as far east 
as Matluu-a on the Ganges. The Greeks of Kabul 
maintained their indej)endence. 

In Sistan the Sakas had l^een adjacent, and possibly 
subordinate, to the expanding power of Parthia; and it is 
tlierefore not surprising that in their Indian dominion 
they were succeeded b}" a dynasty bearing distinct!}^ 
Parthian names. The Scythians were not, liovvever, 
entirely displaced, and the two kindred races, often 
associated in Sanskrit books, were found by the autlior of 
tlie Peri'plus, whose information belongs to the first half 
of the first century A.B., intermingled in petty contentions 
in the country known as Indo-Scythia, stretching on both 
sides of the Indus. 

The next incident seems to have been the reduction by 
the Parthians of the Greek kingdom of Kabul. But this 
was a prelude to much greater events. The Tochari 
occupying Bactria had combined in one powerful state 
tlie five provinces which had at first been constituted. 
''The author of this concentration styles himself on liis 
coins Kujula Kadphises, the K(h)usana Yavnga, meaning 
probably the K(h)usana chief to the Chinese he is 
known as Kdu-tsiu-k'io. As enemy of the Parthians, he 
liad at first taken under his protection the Greek kingdom 
of Kabul, with its last king Hermseus, and it w’^as he who 
avenged its extinction. Crossing the Paropamisus, he 
made himself master of Kabul and all the country as far 
as the Indus : of Kashmir also, according to the Chinese 
statements.^ He died about a.d. 40 at the age of 80. 

^ The title jalnjon was in later tames one of those held by tVae head of 
tlie Western Turks. The title hujula was, perhaps, originally Saka. 

- 0. Franke, Beiti'iige aus chinesiscfien Quelhn zur Keantnu d. Tilrkvolker 
■){. Shytlim Zentralasiens {Abhandkmgen of the Berlin Academy, 1904), 

p. 66'. 

JRA8. 1913, 
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His son Wima Kadphises, the Yen-kao-chen ot ^ the 
Chinese, was the conqneroi' of India, and founder of the 
great Kushan empire, extending at least as far east as 
Mathura. His successors, Ktishanas of perhaps a sliglitly 
different family, were named Kaniska, Huviska, and 
Vasudeva : we have no absolute certainty that they 
retained the dominions north of the Paropamisus. To 
Dr, Fleet and to Mr. B. D. Banerji and Professor Ltiders 
we owe the proof that between Kaniska and Huviska 
came a king named Vasiska, and contemporary with 
Huviska a (second) Kaniska. The provinces were ruled 
by satraps and great satraps, for example at Mathura and 
Benares,^ probably also elsewhere. 

All these rulers, from the Greek Diodotus onwards, 
are known bv their coins. For the Sakas of Northern 
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gondophernes, 


HERMAEUS. & KADPHiSES. 


ORTHAGNES. 


PHRAATES IV. 


11. AUGUSTUS. 12. KADAPHES, 


10 KADPHISES. <ALONE) 


13. WlMA“KADPHiSES. 14. KANISKA, 


15. HUVISKA 


16. VASUDEVA, 


17,18. LATE KUSHAN 


19. SAMUDRAGUPTA. 


Goins illustrating (1.) Ethnographical Types (Nos. 1-5 Sakas, Nos. 6-8 
Parthians); (2.) Connection of coinage of Kadphises with that of the Greeks 
of Kabul (Nos. 9-10) & that of Rome (Nos. 11-12); (3.) Development of 

coin type from Wima-Kadphises to the Guptas (Nos 13-19) 
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3. Two figures of Paficika (early period of Grseco- 

Buddhist art), exhibiting, as M. Foucher has shown 

in his recent London lectures, a Saka type. 

4. Partliians and Indo - Parthians (Phraates IV, 

Orthagnes, Gondophernes). 

5. Kushans (Kadphises I, Winia Kadphises, Kaniska). 

6. Kaniska from coin (with Buddha on reverse) and 

statue. 

In examining the story which has been told, a story 
which I would not be understood to father in all its 
details upon Professor Gardner, I would begin by putting 
aside some interesting questions wliich do not seem 
material. How and when did the feakas, an Iianian 
people of the outer fringe, come to settle in Sistan ? 
Did they perchance reach India not by that route, but by 
another ? My view upon this question exists in print, ^ 
and I am prepared to meet objections ; but the questions 
are immaterial, since it is universally admitted that some 
of these ^akas were in India before the Kushans. Ihen, 
the Kushans themselves and their people the Tochari, of 
what race were they ? It has been thought that they 
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provide an etymology for the name Kadphises, or Kadaplies, 
owino- to the racial doubt: I should not hesitate nowd 

The evidence which seems to me of primary importaiici.^ 
is that of the coins. Tlie view of tlie numismatists in 
general is in agreement with that of Gardner. Numis- 
matics is a science involving great skill, experience, and 
scholarship ; its conclusions are not lightly to be contested 
from outside. Beyond this general observation I will say 
nothing more, so far as coin-types and coin-imitations are 
concerned : Professor Rapson, I understand, has come 
prepared to deal with this aspect of the question. Exact 
dates have not vet been deciphered upon the coins, except 
in one certain and one doubtful case. 

Secondly, there is the evidence of the Grmco-Buddhist 
art of Gandhara, a country specially connected with 
Kaniska, which has recently yielded ns a statue of the 
king himself and also a relic casket upon which he is 
figured. Our foremost interpreter of this art, M. Fouchei', 
has recently, in some brilliant lectures delivered before 
the University of London, shown that it is a middle 
period^ that we find represented by the works associated 
with Kaniska. This argument might he regarded as 
a little Idunted, if we conceived the commencement of the 
art as dating from Menander ; still, one Iniiidred years is 
not a long period, and I note that Father Dalilmann in 
his plausibly argued treatise upon the legend of St. Thomas 
contends (pp. 103 sqq.) that it was the Parthians under 
Gondophernes wlio were the prime patrons of the Gandliara 
school. 

^ The first part of the name will be = Pahlavi had, ‘ ‘ chief, ” or Ka^iovlas) V ; 
the second part is the pises or pes { = Skt. pesa, Zendpaesa) of Spargapises, 
Sapadbizes, Porpes (cf. JEAS. 1906, p. 210, and for the aspiration, 
ibid,, p. 206) ; the same aspiration occurs in this king’s Khusanasya and 
XOPANCY Could the QY be a genitive suffix tse of Unknown 
Language I ? A genitive value has already been suggested by Professor 
Rapson for the of the coin of Hermseus (JRAS. 1897, p. 321), 

’ 2 A decadent period is suggested by B. B. Spooner, Archaeological 
Survey of India: Annual Report, 1908-9, p. 50. 
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Thirdly, there is a pal geographical argument. In so far 
as it relates to the Greek I will retiirn to the matter 
later. The two Indian alphabets, the KharosthI and 
Brahini, supply important indications. The Kharosthi 
of the Kaniska group is of a cursive type, obviously later 
than that of the Saka satraps of Taxila and Mathura ; 
llieir Brahmi is indistinguishable from that of the Western 
Satraps, who date in the so-called Saka era, commencing 
in 78 A.D. For contirmation of these stateiiients let me 
refer to tlie tables published with Biihlers Indisehe 
Palaeographie — (1) Kharosthi (plate i) ; (2) Brahmi 

(plate hi). 

When we turn to the inscriptions, we find no lack of 
dates, and unfortunately they are of a distinctly awkward 
character. We find a king Moga, usually identified with 
the Saka Maues (before 100 JB.G.),AYith a date 78, furnished 
by a satrap in Taxila; next a contemporary satrap 
ill ilathura witli 72. Then there is the Parthian 
Gondophernes with his curious double figure The 

Kuslians number Kaniska 3--11 (or 18), Vasiska 24~8, 
Huviska 33-60, Vasudeva 74-98. If the scheme of 
Gardner is to be saved, we must either posit two eras, 
one at least unknown, or else with Buliler, Mr. Vincent 
Smith, and others Iielp ourselves out by the theory of 
omitted hundreds. Then there are cases where the 
hundreds are not omitted, a 103, a 113, a 120, a 122, a 200, 
a 318, a 384.^ Or shall we boldly arrange all the numbers 
in order, and take the consequences ? The last has been 
the choice of Dr. Fleet, who in a number of ingenious 
and interesting papers,- not at all lacking in the extremest 
degree of precision, has shrunk from none of the con- 
sequences — so far as he has considered them. I will now 

^ For a list see Mr. Kennedy’s note, JRAS. 1912, p. 686 and reff. 

2 JRAS. 1903 (pp. 333-4), 1905 (pp. 223-36, 357-8), 1906 (pp. 706-11, 
979-92), 1907 (pp. 169-72, 1013-40, 1041-9), 1908 (pp. 55-62, 177-86), 
1910 (pp. 818-24, 1315-17), 1913 (pp. 95-107). 



^ The Wardak inscription (naming Huviska and the year 51) comes 
from a tope found in a place Kohwat, 30 miles west of Kabul (see 
Mr. Pargiter's edition in Mp^^hm Xiftdica, xi, pp. 202-19). 

'i K"', ' ' ’'k-' , /,'C , / ' ' ' I /'/ 

..1 1 . '1 I , 'J. % 
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endeavour, however, to show that the consequences are 
not to be borne. 

Dr. Fleet finds that the dates, as he arranges them, join 
naturally on to the first recorded years of an era famous 
in India, which begins in 58 B.c. : it is known as the 
Vikrama Samvat, and it has been confused with the name 
of Vikramaditya, a semi-mythical emperor. Originally, 
however, it was designated in connexion with the country 
of Malwa, not very remote from Mathura, where most of 
the inscriptions have been found. Its earliest recorded 
year is 428, equivalent to a.d. 872. That its prior period 
was of moi‘e than local range is an assumption, not, 
however, an incredible one, since a parallel might be found 
in the Seleucid era, still surviving in parts of Asia. 

If to this era we apply the date (103) of Gondophernes, 
the first result seems satisfactory, a.d. 45 fits well the 
legend of St. Thomas, of which the original Syriac text 
belongs probably to the third century. Coming to the great 
king Moga, we are vsomewhat less fortunate : he and his 
satraps, with dates 72 and 78, may lead on to Gondophernes; 
but we must separate him from Maues, c, 100 B.C., who 
will thus lose his inscriptions, while Moga will have left 
no coins. 

But it is the Kushans who cause the most serious 
trouble. The last date of Vasudeva being 98, which gives 
us about A.D. 40, we find him a contemporary of Kadphises I, 
who dies about that year at the age of 80. The Kaniska 
group, which founded its era ninety-eight years before, 
is therefore a separate line of Kushans ; and it must have 
reached India by a different route. A different route is 
indeed required by the survival of the Greek kingdom of 
Kabul: nay, we know indeed that the line of Kaniska 
was in possession of that territory.^ But let Kaniska have 
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penetrated to India via Kashmir.^ And here we must 
indeed cry ont enough ! The supposition o£ an invasion 
of India through Kashmir was too much for Cunningham/- 
and it is negatived by all recorded history. 

This/ however, is not all. That the dynasty of 
Gondophernes may have been ended by the invasion of 
Wima Kadphises we can easily see. But how reconcile 
the twenty-six years of the rule of this Great King^ 
with a contemporary sovereignty of Vasudeva ? What 
is the Great King Moga doing as overlord of Taxila 
during the same reign ? 

One further point ot a general nature. Even admitting 
the existence of the Vikrama era in Kaniska’s time, there 
would be no necessity of referring his dates thereto. 

The ^aka*^ era of Western and Southern India, com- 
mencing A.D. 78, was introduced by Scytho-Parthian 
satraps, who presumably were adopting an institution of 
their suzerain ; and we may remark that this circumstance 
would explain two rather surprising facts, namely, (1) that 
the era should subsequently have been known in Southern 
India by the name of the people, the Sakas, whose 
overthrow it commemorated, and (2) that it should have 
been retained after that overthrow, the reason being 
that it depended upon a third and greater power. To this 
circumstance may be due the common Indian confusion 
which has vitiated the chronology of the Jains. It is to this 

^ As proposed by Dr. Fleet, JRAS. 1903, pp, 333-4. The pilgrims’ 
route (via the Swat Valley), with its “hanging bridges” (Beal, Buddhist 
Becords, i, pp. xxx and xciii), was unsuitable for, and has not to my 
knowledge been used by, an army. 

- Corns of the Indo- Scythians ^ pp. 2-3. For a Chinese view of the 
impracticability of this route see M. Levi’s article in Jcnitnial Asiatiqne, 
IX, ix, pp. 7-8 and ref. 

3 The title Maharaja was at this time a high one, not assumed even 
by Great Satraps or King Satraps. 

^ On this era and its designations see the articles by Dr. Fleet, Indian 
Antiquary, x, pp. 208-15, JRAS. 1910, pp. 818-24, and by Kielhorn, 
Indian Antiquary, xxvi, pp. 146-53. 
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epoch that the Kushan dates are, as .Mr. Kennedy admits/ 
referred by the generality of scholars. We have therefore 
in this case two eras, the first really, the second nominally, 
Saka, and we may apply to the one the dates of Moga 
and Gondophernes, while reserving the Kushan nuinbei-s 
for the other. It is hardly necessary to mention that in 
the view of Dr. Yogel^ the Seleucid era, used by the 
Parthians, accounts for the high numbers, such as 318 
and 384. I should, however, utter a caution against 
any too great reliance upon the double date of the 
Gondophernes inscription, wdiich certainly does not 
mention, even if it implies, a ^'continuous’’ era. For 
the reading samhaddhae, which indeed would hardly 
mean " continuous ”, even were it correct, must certainly 
be replaced by samhaUarae? 

Let me not be misunderstood. Gondophernes w^as 
certainly ruling in the year 103 of an era commencing in 
the first century B.c. But it does not follow immediately 
that that era commenced in 58 B.c. : the inscription, like 
Uiost of the others, is a private one, and there is no 
improbability in the supposition of several local eras."^ 
But the Baka years 72 and 78 certainly suggest 
a continuous reckoning, and in that case the question 


^ JRAS. 1912, p. 982, n. 1. 

^ Archeological Sumey of Itidia : Ammial Report, 1903-4, pp. 244-60. 

^ The reading san'(ha{d)dhae, originally proposed by,M. Senart {Joimi. 
Asiat., ser. vixi, voL xv, pp. 116-17) and retained by M. Boyer (ibid., 
Ber. X, voL iii, p. 459), would mean rather “connected with’’. The 
proposed reading mmhed^arae^ which seems quite certain in M. Senart’s 
plate as compared with a rubbing kindly supplied by Professor 
Konow, agrees with that of the Ara inscription, edited by Mi\ R. 1). 
Banerji {Ind. Ant., 1908, pp. 58-9) and Professor Liiders {Sitzuiiga- 
herichte of the Berlin Academy, 1912, pp. 824 sqq. ). The h in place of c, 
which was the cause of difficulty to M. Senart and some earlier scholars, 
is, ^ therefore, to be accepted. In 11. 3-4 of the inscription we ought 
probably to read the mme word Miraiaa ?) boyanma. 

** This caution is suggested by the fact that at the present day about 
twenty eras are employed in India. The Parthian era (beginning 
249 B.O.} was not very widely separated from the Seleucid (312 b.c.). 
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of tlie identity of Maues and Moga is one for the 
numismatists to decide. Can Maues possibly be brought 
down so far ? If so, it would still remain to be 
determined whether the era coincided with tiuit coin- 
mencing in 58 B.c. But in either case it must have been 
of Saka institution. As regards tlie other inscriptions, 
including those of the Kaniska group, it always remains 
to be determined by independent evidence wliether their 
dates are to be referred to the earlier epoch, (whether 
58 B.c. or otherwise), or to that commencing in 78 A.D., 
or to another: and as may be seen from Mr. R. D. 
Banerji's excellent article on "‘The Scythian Period of 
Indian History’' {India'ii Antiquary, 1908, pp. 25-75), 
there are inscriptions other than those of the Kuslians 
ill regard to which opinions differ. But in the case 
of the above-mentioned three we have the means of 
certitude. 

The Chinese evidence I propose to put aside : it is for 
the most part a matter of general agreement, and it luis 
little bearing upon the exact ({uestion now occupying us. 
Certainly Dr. 0. Franke (op. cit., pp. 79-100), who has 
given us the most complete account of it, comes to 
a conclusion as regards Kaniska, agreeing with that of 
Dr. Fleet. But Kaniska is unknown to Chinese liistory, 
and Dr. Franke s view, which is hardly in Ids brief and 
is put forward with not excessive confidence, is based 
simpilj" upon a report of transmission of Buddliist books 
to China in 2 B.C., an occurrence which he ascribes to 
Kaniska’s patronage of that religion (pp. 91-4).^ The 
rest of tlie case, though for the most part it is due to 
Dr. Fleet, may be most definitely treated in connexion 
with the recent papers of Mr. Kenned to which 
I now turn. 

^ M- Levi in his important articles {Journal Adatique, ix, viii, 
pp. 444^-84; ix, pp. 1-42; x, pp. 526-31) had previously discussed this 
and other points (esp. ix, pp. 14-26), 
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Mr. Kennedy has considered a large number of matters, 
and in particular he has adduced two pieces of what he 
calls direct evidence. But I will turn at once to his main 
contentions, which concern, firstly, the position of the 
Greek language in India, and, secondly, the history of the 
silk trade. 

Kegarding the former he writes as follows : Th e 
legends on Kanishka's coins are Greek ; & 
therefore have been unders^od by those w ho used the m. 

. . . Now it can be shown on general grounds that the 
use of Greek as the language of daily life ceased in the 
regions east of the Euphrates (except in Northern 
Mesopotamia) in some places before, and every wdiere soon 
after, the end of the first century a.d. ; and there is 
neither evidence nor reason to suppose that it lingered 
after that time in an enclave of the Panjab'’ (JRAS. 1912, 
p. 667); and again : '' As his [sc. Kaniska’s] coins and those 
of his wsuccessors bear only Greek legends, Greek must [on 
a certain hypothesis] have been spoken in the Panjab 
throughout the second century of our era ” (p. 683) : and 
again : '' Kanishka uses the Greek language and Greek 
characters on his coins, and he uses these alone . . . 
Kanishka’s use of Greek is therefore an essential factor 
in the Kanishka problem” (ibid., 1913, p. 122). 

I cannot express the feelings wnth which I perused 
these and similar statements. What are the facts ? We 
have four coins of Kaniska reading on the obverse 
BACIAGYC BAClAeU)N KANHf^KOY; on the reverse 
appears in one case CAAHNH, in another HA IOC, in 
a third H^AICTOC. This is the total of his Greek, less 
tlian the Parthians retained in the third century a.d.,^ and 
even these tags were discontinued by his successors.^ On 
the other hand, Gardner alone exhibits over twenty coins 
with legends in a Scythian language, recently identified 

^ See Wroth, Catalogue of th^ Cohu of Parthian pp. 241 sqq. 

2 Haviskahas hPAKl AO - HPAKAHC- 






by Professor Konow with one of the unknown languages 
discovered in documents brought from Chinese Turkestan d 
Accordingly, Mr. Kennedy’s argument would prove that 
the language in question was the one current in Kaniska s 
dominion and inscribed upon his coins for the purposes of 
Western trade. 

Again, tlie Greek phrase (with variations) was inherited i 
by Kaniska from nearly all his predecessors, Greek, | 
Scythian, and Parthian. But let us mark the difference. 
From Eucrati das, the conqueror of India, onwards all these 
kings repeat their Greek legends on the reverse of their 
coins, but in an Indian dialect and the Kharosthi alphabet. 
Kaniska and his acknowledged succovssors have no; 
Kharosthi or Indian dialect. Now which is more credible, 
that the first Kadphises restored the double alphabet and 
language after an interval of a century, or that it was 
first and finally abolished by Kaniska ? 

It might seem that on this point there is nothing 
further to be said : the whole case disappears. But it is 
doubtless a curious fact that Kaniska should have 
confined himself to the Greek alphabet, more especially 
as the Kharosthi was certainly the one solely current in 
that country, namely Gandhara, of which he was most 
demonstrably ruler. Another curious fact, hitherto in- 
suificiently emphasized, is that a hundred years of Greek 
rule in India have apparently left us not a single 
inscription in that language. Of neither fact can I offer 
a certain explanation : but with regard to the former it 
may be suggested that in Bactria north of the Paro- 
pamisus the Kharosthi alphabet was never in use^ ; indeed, 

^ If Professor Konow’s theory is (contrary to expectation) not 
maintained, we shall perhaps be forced to regard NANO as a genitive 
suffix, perhaps akin to Turkish nm ! In that case the Kaniska group 
will after all be Turkish : cf. M. Levi’s note in the Journal ABiatique, ix, 
ix, pp. 10-H. 

- I incline to the view of Cunningham (Coins of Ancient India^ 
pp. 31-7) that the Kharosthi was originally a Gandhara (and Arachosla) 
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Castaiia 

xCU) 


^ In many, or most cases, the normal forms also are found on coins of tlie 
kings who employ the innovations. The dates are the initial dates of the 
Parthian kings first employing the signs in question. Apology is due for 
the imperfections of the table, partly due to uncertainty or divergencies in the 
readings of the numismatists, who often find a difficulty in distinguishing, for 
instance, Q}? CD? and LlI. Concerning p see p. 642 and n. 3. For Vl and h 
(and also for some of the other forms) see the tables of alphabets in Sir E. M. 
Thompson's Introduction to Greek md Latin Pakeography (Oxford, 1912). 
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TABLE OF ALPHABETIC INNOVATIONS IN INDO-BACTRIAN 
(GREEK, SAKA, KUSHAN) COINS ^ 

= A (B-c. 38 and commonly Vl = K (a.d. iO). C = X (b.c. 88). 

after A. D. 40). H = N (a.d. 8). 11 = 2(8.0.57). 

□ = B (A.i). 40). □ = 0(B.c. 57). U) = n (B.C. 57). 

e = E (a.». 8). 1 = P (a.d. 51?). LlI = Q (a.d. 41). 


Kushans 
Soter Megas 

ei/icujLu 

Kadphises 
MDCC + i also 

OO = 

Wima Kadphises 

ecw; also h = H, 
00 = M = Y. 

Kaniska 

A6C(JL);alsoOO = ws 

p==,k, h -H. 

Huviska 

6N( = K)Ca); also 
h-H,00-^'h 
p == sh, K = Y. 

Vasudeva 


N 

li 

H 

■ ... ■ 


Gbeeks 

Sakas 

Parthians 

Strato II 

Maues 

Gondox>hernes 

c 


GU) j □ LlI ; also 

Zoilus 

Axes . 

0 = 0. r= p, 

= Y? CD and 

jzb) 

□ 

= 0 

Hicias 

Azilises 

Abdagases 

□ Cm 


eoccw 

Hippostratus i 

Yon ones 

Orth agues 

□ 1 


ecw 

Hermjeus 

Spall rises 

Pacores 

□ ' 

CDIEW; also 

ecu) 


P (and 1 ?) = sh 



i Arsaces Dikaios 


Heraiis 

ecu) 


*V5DiC 

Hyrcodes 

Arsaces Theos 

ecu) 


(jd ; also U = P 

Sanabares 


Satraps 

6 E 5 also Q = B 


Rahjubula 

Satraps 


exco) 


Kharaosta 

Zeioiiises 

eidco) 


C(JL) ; also H = // 

Kaliapana 
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even (later) in Chinese Turkestan it has practically^ not 
been found in connexion with an}" non-Indian language. 
It was no doubt in Bactria that the Scytliian tongue of 
Kaniska was first committed to writing, and tlierefore; 
in Greek cliaracters and this is why the Scythian eoin-i 
legends of Kaniska employ the alphabet to which the 
language had first been wedded. 

We are now drawn on to consider tlie pal geographical 
question. As we have often been told, and last by 
Mr. Kennedy (JRxiS. 1912, pp. 982-3), the Greek alphab et 
of Jvaniska is characterized bj^ certain cursive forins. Xot 
to dwell too long upon the matter, I have compiled a table 
which will show that tlie use of these forms, upon the 
evidence of dated Seleucid and Parthian coins, has 
a range too wide for exact chronological inference, but 
that its growth is Tipt in favour of Dr. Fleet’s but 
of Professor Gardner’s arrangement of the dynasties. 
Within that period the use of alternative forms and with 
it the correctness or incorrectness of the Greek was, as 
Professor Rapson has pointedly shown (JRAS. 1905, 
pp. 811-12; cf. 1903, pp. 285-6), conditioned by local, 
not temporal factors. The satraps of Western India,., 
whom we suppose contemporary with the Kaniska group, 
share two peculiarities of their employment of the Greek 
alphabet, (1) its adaptation to a non-Greek language, and 
(2) occasional retrograde direction. 

There are, however, two signs which demand a special 
consideration. Mr. Kennedy observes in a note that 

Dr. Fleet’s detection of the presence of the letter Ic on 

alphabet, in which case its name may be derived from Araehosia 
(Zend Hara{h)%a'>atT, Harax'^aitl). But see the articles of Professor 
Sylvain Levi {Bulletin de VEcole Fran^aise d'Extreme Orient^ ii, pp. 246- 
53 ; iv, pp. 543-79), with whom we should certainly agree that the 
Sanskrit Icharodrl invoh^es a popular etymology 

^ The Stein documents seem to contain some phrases, etc., in a 
Central Asian language written in this alphabet. 

^ The Greeks having been in Bactria at least 165 years (330-165) 
before the first barbarian irruption. 





^ Of course, I do not dispute the importance of the determination of 
the value of the sign. 

- See the Ind. Ant, 1884, p. 58 (Burgess), and as regards Cunningham, 
his Coiutf of the Indo-Scyths^ i, p. 5 and reff. 

Tlie tsade of the Nabathean Aramaic is exactly like the Kushan sign 
(see Encyclopoidia of lalamy i, pi. i). 

The theory is that adumbrated by Cunningham, Qoim of the Indo- 
Scythians, iii, p. 16. 
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Indian coins, first shown in the case of the money of 
Kharaosta, Kharahostes (ibid., pp. 1029, 1041), must be 
ranked, along with Dr. Stein’s brilliant recognition of 
the letter sam on the coins of Kaniska, among the most 
valuable contributions to our knowledge of those times 
(p. 987, II. 2). 

Dr. Fleet’s discovery might, I confess, deceive the very 
elect its import is to demonstrate the priority of the 
Kaniska group, which does not employ it, in relation to 
the Scytho-Parthian satraps Kharahosta and Nahapana, 
who do. Looking at the history of other signs in the 
table, we can see that non-employment (and in particular, 
upon Mr. Kennedy’s hypothesis, the non-employment of 
h and f> by Kadphises I) is no clear evidence for dating. 
But I fear that the two discoveries must indeed 
rank together. Sir M. A. Stein’s article was, when it 
appeared, a notable one, and it still retains its value ; but 
this value lay neither in the recognition of the a/i-value of 
the rhd-like sign p — this was remarked by Cunningham 
and Burgess years before — nor in its derivation 
from the Doric san. Dr. Fleet has already (JR AS. 1908, 
p. 186) entertained a doubt whether the Kharosthi ^ 
would not supply a more probable origin, and the Aramaic 
tsade has strong claims on grounds of pronunciation and 
shape ; ^ Professor Rapson has also a probable theory which 
I hope that he will now develop.^ But a derivation from 

Greek sign, which shows no similarity in form, which 
never had the value sh, and which after the filth 
century B.c. survived 'only, except until the second 
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century B.c., in two localities/ as a Greek numeral 
figure, is really inconceivable. As regards the form for 
k, let me show it in an alphabet® which flourished 
contemporaneously, and still earlier, in Syria and the 
whole Parthian world, which was a sister of the 
KharosthI, and which was later the parent or kin of 
many alphabets in the Semitic W’orld and in Central 
Asia. The Kharosthi has felt the continuous influence 
of the same alphabet, as we may see from the form of its 
later (Kushan) Ic. 

Coming to the question of the silk trade, I readily 
admit that Mr. Kennedy has put together a deal of 
interesting matter, in discussing which I should quickly 
find myself out of my depth. The importance of the trade 
at a later date has been elucidated by M. Chavannes in his 
fundamental treatise concerning the Eastern Turks (p. 233); 
and Father Dahlmann also in his essay on the Legend of 
St. Thomas, published early in 1912,® has dwelt upon the 
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explanation is needed, of the gold coinage of tlie Kiishans, 
mnce in Parthia also a similar effect would liave been 
manifested. It was tlie unencumbered sea trade to Broach 
that brouglit tlie Roman gold, a trade which did not 
flourish until the first century A.D., when Pliny deplores 
the drain of specie which it caused. Nor is there an}' 
reason for laying a special emphasis upon the silk, sinc(-‘ 
the author of the Peri])hi8{% 49) takes no particular notice 
of this article, which he merely cites in a list including 
many others, such as cotton, pepper, spikenard, ivor}', 
onyx-stones, and poi’celain. I conclude, therefore, that 
the argument from the trade in connexion with the gold 
coinao*e of tlie Kushans is not in favour of a date in the 
first century B.a, but against such a date. As regards the 
types and weights of the coins, I shall leave it to Professor 
Rapson to show whether the views of Cunningham and 
Cardner have been any whit invalidated by Mr. Kennedy.^ 
But it is open to anyone to remark tliat we have gold 
coins of Wima Kadphises, the conqueror of India, but 
not of his predecessor Kadphises I. We can easily see 
how the gold coinage of the Kuslians commences witli 
tlie former and leads on to that of the Guptas ; but if the 
first Kadpliises is to be placed after the Kaniska group and 
before his namesake, why are his issues confined to copper ? 

This leads me to the mention of Mr. Kennedy's singular 
treatment of the Ahin Posh find of coins (JRAS. 1913, 
pp. 371-8). In this stTipa, excavated in 1879, were found 
twent}^ gold coins, ten of Wima Kadphises, .six of 
Kaniska, one of Huviska, one of Domitian, one of 
Trajan, and one of Sabina. This last coin fixes the 
date of the deposit as not earlier than 117 a.b. Now, 
if Huviska’s dates are reckoned in the era which com- 
mences A.D. 78, tlie deposit will have taken place, as 
is natural, during his reign, and tliere is a sufficient 


^ The weight of the eoiaa, even if determined by an arithmetical ratio, 
may have been approximately baaed upon that of the Eoman aureus. 
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caxise for there being no coin of his successor Yasudeva. 
But, if we prefer the era commencing B.c. 58, then not only 
is there no reason for the non-representation of Yasudeva, 
but between the date of the last king represented, i.e. on 
Mr, Eennedy’s hypothesis Wirna Kadphises, a date which 
could hardly be later than a.d. 78, and the earliest date 
for the deposit, there intervenes a period of at least forty 
years wholly blank of Indian coins* These circumstances, 
upon which stress is justly laid by the upholders of the 
common view, and in particular by Professor Oldenberg, 
whose paper Mr. Kennedy has now perused, are disguised by 
him in a haze of inconclusive matter concerning the weights 
of the coins and the date of stupa, the postponement 
of which can only make matters more unpromising for his 
view. There are also numerous other finds of coins, of 
which Mr. Allan has kindly furnished me wdth the subjoined 
list,^ where coins of Kaniska are found in company with 


^ Cunningham, Archjieological Survey Report, xiv, 116, cf. 136. Coins 
of Zoilus, Gondophares, Kaniska, and Huviskaare numerous at Pathankot. 

XX, 37. Wima Kadphises, Kaniska, Huviska, and Yasudeva are 

found at Mathura. 

xxii, 108. Immense numbers of coins of Kadphises, Huviska, 

and Kaniska found annually in Khaira Bih. 

xiv, 48. Pot full of large copper coins found at Ransi a few 

years ago” (i.e. before 1873); seem to have been about 500 Wima 
Kadphises and Kaniska. 

xii, 206. Large M of Wima Kadphises and Kaniska are found 

around Bua Bih. 

xii, 43. Find of about twenty copper coins, Wima Kadphises, 

Kaniska, Huviska, Yasudeva, in Indore. 

xi, 97. Gold coins of Kaniska and Huviska found with gold of 

Bomitian, Trajan, and Sabina (Ahin Posh hoard). 

xi, 25. Coins of Wima Kadphises, Kaniska, Huviska, Yasudeva, 

also later ones, numerous around Sankisa. 

V, 176. Two of Wima Kadphises, one of Kaniska, and one of 

Yasudeva at Kanhiara. 

ii, 162. Manikyaia tope No. 2, 8^ of Kujula, Wima Kadphises, and 

Kaniska, 4 M Kaniska, 7 HI Roman denarii (latest of M. Antony, 43 b.c. )- 

Proc. A.S.B. 1895, p. 82. Find of 382 copper of Kadphises II, with 
forty copper Kaniska, on the Kalka-Kasaull Road in Patiala. 

JASB. 1881, p. 184. Find of c. 1,000 coins of Kadphises, Kaniska, 
Huviska, and Yasudeva at Peshawar.. . 

JRAS, 1913. 43 


43 
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K:Stri:rri°:» i ‘r 

(1 The reliability of inferences from such 

have intervened, the reiiaoinu^ u 

collocations is demonstrated in cases untouched y y 
the diversity of divinities named on the coins too 

urototYpe in more than one respect he is. patromzec 
Hum^r of the religions flourishing within and without 
LT„p™. B„. that „o„-Wian gods %ur^ - 
coins are nearly all Zoroastxian, Sir i . . . ^ ^ • 

shown. And for the most part they “ 

a sentence of Strabo, who writes of the Persia^ 

(qIt XV, 13): evov.. B> iv 

.aV'HUav, hv .aXova. M.0fn,v^ 

7al 26XWV Kal 'A4>poUrvv Kal wvp /cai r?v Km avep- 
"ofeTlVIr. Kennedy’s reference to the^t A^osa 

(JRAS. 1913, p. 371). wW oW age^ "^-t^ffeed 
as is well known, with tEF youth of al^^fka, I nee 
iSyw-asTe a word. -irP?ofessor Liiders, the discoverer 

and iitorof the recently published fragments oi A^vaghos> s 

dramas, had found in the MS., as we know he did not 
anything inconsistent with a date for the P®® ™ ^ \ 

or second century A.D., would he be now one of those who 
have most sharply contested Mr. Kennedy s theory ? Nor 
does Mr. Kennedy refer to the fact that the Chinese Ufe 
of Vasuba.idhu, translated by Professor Takakusu,^ places 
A^vaghosa in the 500’s after Buddha in a passage where 
the number seems to imply after 20 a.d. I do not, indeed, 
) envy any scholar who, believing A4vaghosa a contemporary 

. BeeMahardjakanikalekM, w. 1,6,75, 80 (M. 

» JBruckstucke BuddhistUcher Dramem (Koniglich Turfan-Expeditioi , 
kleinere Sansfcrit-Text«, Heffc i), p. 11. j IciOS 

» See his articles, Tming Boo, 1904 (pp. 10 and 12), and JBAS. 1905, 

_ _ ; ' ' 
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o the great Kaniska, places the latter’s accession in 58 e.c. ; | 
for the poet’s literary life will then belong to the latter 
half of the second and the first half of the first century b.c. 

But we must not forget that Mr. Kennedy considers ■ 
that he has direct evidence for placing Kaniska in the 
first century B.C. First, he observes (JEAS. 1912, p. 683) 
that “ a passage of a Buddhist work, the Sarnyuktagatna, 
quoted in a Chinese compilation of the fifth-sixth century 
A.D., mentions four nations as reigning simultaneously: 
the Yavanas in the north (i.e. in Kabul), the l^akas in the 
south (Indo-Seythia), the Pahlavas in the west (Asia and 
Arachosia), and the Tusharas in the east ”. Theye must 
therefore have been a Tushara or Kushan kingdom in the 
Panjab and at Mathui'a when Greek princes reigned in 
Kabul. Mr. Kennedy would fm-ther (ibid., pp. 685-6) X 
identify either with Kaniska or with a supposed viceroy 
of his a certain Yin-mo-fu, mentioned as ruling Kashmir 
in the first century b.c. Concerning Yin-mo-fu I will 
simply read the Chinese statement — 

The relations of China with Ki-pin began at the period 
Wuti (140-85 B.C.). Inasmuch as it was remote and far 
distant, the Chinese troops could not reach the country. 
The prince of the land Wu-t'ou-lao had several times 
misused and killed Chinese envoys. When Wu-t‘ou-lao 
died, his son succeeded to the throne. He sent envoys to 
bring tribute. The oJSicial in the frontier distiict, W6n 
Chung, ■ accompanied these envoys. The prince, however 




Miiggigi iggy' 

I ,. ■ .' 
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24 B c. Ki-pin did not belong to the Tochari we learn from 
aLtber passage of Franke's work (p. 69),. 
quoting Pan-ku, he remarks that “ here accoidmgly ^ 

In-si, and Ki-pin are mentioned side by side so t c ^ 
inclusion of the last named in the kingdom of the Yue-chi 
catlyet have taken place As to the monkish author, 
of unknown date, with his schematistic division ^ ^ 
south^Ieast, and west, a division recurring in Hiuen-rhs 
and other writers, I do not suppose that anyone acquainted 
with such literature will allow it the slightest weight 
What I find disconcerting is Mr. Kennedy s bia^ete 
interpretations, according to which the north means Kabu 
the south Indo-Scythia. the west the Parthians, and the 
east India. Perhaps he will explain why ^rom 

the customary Chinese notion, according to which the 
south is India, where he would place Kanis a, ^ 
east, where the passage places the Yue-chq is Eastern 
Turkestan and China.^ And perhaps he wil also show 
why A^vaghosa addresses Kaniska as ruler of the 

^°The other piece of direct evidence is a statement of 
Pan-ku, who died in A.D. 92, that Ki-pin had a gold and 
silver currency, which circulated not only m Ki-pin, but 
in Wu-i-shan-li (Arachosia). Unfortunately 
of the coins, as Mr. Kennedy in a note admits (J^Ab. 191-, 
n 685), shows that they belonged not to the Kushan, bu 
to the 6aka group of kings. And as regards the gold 
ones the fact that none of them have ever been found, 
has led numismatists to the view that they never existed. 

Finallv, one word concerning Mr. Kennedy s theory 
as to the epoch of his era commencing 58 B.c., which 
he supposes to date from a Buddhist Council famed to 
have taken place under Kaniska. There is, however, an 

1- See Beal, Bwddhiat Records of the Western World, i,,pp. 13 sqq., and 

ci. U. Uvi, downuH Asiatic, ■!X,ix,2in. 

.2 MaMrajakanikcdekha, v. 47 [Ind. Ant. 1903, p. 350). 
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inscription wliicli reads “ in the ninth regnal year (rdjjya- 
saravatsare) of the Great King Kaniska '' (JRAS. 1909, 
pp. 465-6), and for this or other reasons Dr. Fleet will 
have the reign, or its legitimation, commence with the 
Council (JRAS. 1913, p. 95). This hypothesis is certainly 
a friend in need to Mr. Kennedy’s theory. But then the 
Buddhists, who so higlily celebrate the Great King and 
his Council, have entirely omitted to mention that the 
two together founded an era, and, what is more, they 
altogether forbore the use of it. Asvaghosa, the con- 
temporary and correspondent, has no reference to it. 
Also, when they state, as they sometimes erroneously do, 
that Kaniska s council was held 400 years after Buddha’s 
decease,^ they add‘^ that it was 300 years after Asoka, 
which places him in the first century A.D, ; the 400 years 
are clue to the error whereby Asoka was made posterior to 
Buddha by only a century. 

These are some of the reasons which lead me to dissent 
from the view of Mr. Kennedy, so fully developed in our 
Journa.!. But I do not think he has written in vain. 
We have had a full discussion of a matter long ventilated 
in partial studies. Moreover, he has laid the due stress 
upon the fact that Kadphises I ended his career about 
A.D. 40. When we reflect upon the conquest of India by. 


^ Hiuen Thsang apud Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, 
i, pp. 99, 151. Elsewhere Hiuen Thsang himself gives 500 (see Watters, 
On T'uan Qhwang, i, p. 224). Sung-yun says 300 years (Beal, op. cit., 
p. eiii). The Samyiikta-raina-pitaka (apvd L4vi, Joum, AsiaL, ser. ix, 
voL viii, p. 463) says 700. 

- Ibid., p- 150, 

3 In the immediate future, and especially in connexion with Taxila, 
the argument from archaeological stratification is likely to be very 
important. At present we have the two definite points where the 
Kaniska group is certainly the later, namely, (1) Kabul, where 
Kadphises I is contemporary with the last Greek ruler and therefore 
prior to the rule of Huviska (v. snpra, p. 635), and (2) Mathura, where 
the Sakas employ a Kharosthi earlier than that of the Kushan inscriptions. 
And these two points are not far from the extreme west and east, 
respectively, of the empire of Kaniska. 
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Kadphises’ successor, that successor’s numerous types and 
vast issues o£ coinage, and his therefore presumably long 
reign, we can see that, if the Kaniska group, which 
followed and instituted an era, failed to hit upon the 
year A.D. 78, they must have missed it by a miracle. 
Professor Eapson will show how their coins at their 
posterior end join on to those of the Sassamans. It 
would therefore be literally true, as AlbirunI states that 
the 6aka era commemorates the overthrow of the Sakas 
(Professor Sachau’s trans., ii, p. 6). Kaniska in relation to 
Kadphises and Wima Kadphises may be compared to Akbar 
as successor of Babur and Humayun ; and the position of 
the 6akas under these kings may find an analogue in that 
of the Afghan chieftains under the Mughals. 





MrSCELLAISTEOUS COMMUMOATIOISrS 


Asoka's Fourth Rock-Edict and his Minor 
Rock-Edicts 

In this Journal for 1911, p. 785 ff., I tried to 
rehabilitate Professor Kern’s explanation of that passage 
of the fourth rock-edict which refers to vwidna-darsand, 
etc. But Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s remarks in the January 
part of the Indian Antiquary (xlii, 25 fF., 1913) have 
convinced me that I was on the wrong track, and I now 
consider my article as the q^iirvapahsha and his as the 
s}.ddlidjnta. The passage in question will have to be 
translated thus : — 

“ But now, in consequence of the practice of morality 
on the part of king Devanaiiipriya Priyadarsin, the sound 
of drums has become the sound of morality, showing the 
people representations of aerial chariots, representations of 
elephants, masses of fire, and other divine figures.” 

As remarked by Mr. Bhandarkar (p. 25) — and before 
him in other words by Professor Kern — ''the sound of 
a drum invariably precedes either a battle, a public 
announcement, or the exhibition of a scene to the people. 
But since Asoka entered on his career of righteousness, 
it has ceased to be a summons to fight, but invites people 
to come and witness certain spectacles ; and as those 
spectacles are of such a character as to generate and 
develop righteousness, the drum has thus become the 
proclaimer of righteousness.” Among the representations 
which Asoka used as a means of propaganda, the vimdnas 
are a sort of mythical Zeppelins steered by gods. The 
elephants (hatlnni at Dhauli) Mr. Bhandarkar explains as 
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representations of Buddha in the shape of a white 
elephant ; but we may also think of the celestial 
elephants j which are the usual vehicles of the four 
Maharajas or ‘ Lokapalas. In the masses of fire ” 
Mr. Bhandarkar finds an allusion to the fire-pit of the 
Kliadircmgarajatalca. But according to Cliilders, Pali 
Dictionary, p. 18, aggikkhcindha is “ used figuratively of 
a person of brilliancy and distinction^’. To the three 
quotations which he gives from the commentary on the 
Dhammapada may be added Mahdvagga, i, 16-18, where 
the guardians of the four directions, India, and Brahma, 
are stated to resemble great masses of fire ” {onahantd 
aggikkhandha). Consequently, the expression “masses 
of fire'' (agikharndhani) in the fourth edict has 
perhaps to be taken in the sense of “radiant beings of 
another world”. 

If the above explanation of the crucial sentence of the 
fourth edict is adopted, fresh light is thrown on a much- 
discussed and equally ambiguous passage of the Eupnath 
and connected edicts, where Asoka declares that, as a result 
of his zeal, “those gods who during that time had been 
unmingled (with men) in Jambudvipa, have now been 
made (by me) mingled (with them)." In this Journal 
for 1912, p. 1059, I proposed to connect this statement 
with those numerous passages of the rock and pillar 
edicts in which A^dka declares that his chief aim was 
to secure the “ attainment of heaven " .by his subjects 
through the practice of morality, and Mr. Bhandarkar 
independently expressed the same idea in the loid. Ant, 
xli, 170 f., 1912. On the other hand, my friend Professor 
Venis has justly remarked in a letter of December 8, 
1912: “If plain folk are to understand their Deva- 
narnpiya when he says that a new condition of things 
had been so rapidly brought about in Jambudipa by his 
religious zeal, they must be shown some outward physical 
fact or sign which they could at once accept as the 
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intelligible or usual attendant of religious zeal.” This 
po.stulate is complied with if we assume that the " gods ” 
{deva) of the ^ Eupnath edict are identical with the 
c i^vyani ruparu, etc., of the fourth rock-edict, and that 
in both cases Asoka wished to remind his subjects of 
ceitain leligious shows at ■which he had exhibited to 
them 'iQi effigie the gods whose abodes they would be 
able to reach by the zealous practice of dhamma. 

E. Hultzsch. 


New Eeadings in Asoka’s Rock-Edicts 

Tlie patient and successful decipherment of the two 
Kharoshthi versions of Asoka’s edicts by Senart and 
Buhler is one of the most brilliant achievements of 
European scholarship, and to those who handle the same 
records after these pioneers nothing is left to do but to 
coriect insignificant details. Of such I subjoin a few 
which deserve attention because they contribute to our 
knwledge either of the language or of the purport of the 
Asoka inscriptions. 

I 

In the fourth rock-edict and three others, Buhler found 
the form dvpista, on which he remarked in ZDMG. xliii, 
143: '^Dipista has nothing to do with dipitam^ but is 
the regular 3rd pers. sing, of the Atm. aorist of dip and 
would correspond to a Sanskrit ^adipishta and Pali 
^dipittha. The Atm. of the aorist is here used as passive 
as often in the Prakrits.” And in the fourth and 
fourteenth rock - edicts he read dipapita, which he 
considered as a part. perf. pass, of the causative of the 
same root dip. 

But dipapita is nothing but ,a misreading in both 
places, and in the supposed dipista the first syllable is 
in reality not di but ni. The following table sliow;s 
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o£ the Shahhazgarhi rock along with the 
words at Kalsi : — 

Kalsi Shahbazgahhi. 

(1) Biililer. (2) Hultzsch. 

lildiite dipista nipistarn 

iekhita dipa[pi]tam iiipesitaiii 

dipista nipista 


the readings 
corresponding 
Rock-Edict. 


XIII likhita „ » _ 

XIV likhapita dipapito nipesapita 

The derivation of nipista offers no difficulties. It 
corresponds to the Sanskrit nishpisKta, giound, and 
nipesita and nipesapita are participles of the causative 
of the same verb. 

II 

In the ninth rock-edict, line 26 of the Kalsi version 
begins in Buhler’s transcript {Ep. Ind. ii, 458) as follows;— 
iyaih sadhu iyaiii kataviye [majgale ava-tasa athasa 
nivutiya [.] Imaih ka[tha]m-iti [?] 

The two Kharoshthi versions insert three words more. 
Sh&hbazgarhi reads according to Btihler : — 

imaffi sadhu imaih katavo [maih]galaih yava tasa 
athasa nivutiya [.] Nivutaspi va pana imam ke[sha] [?] 
At Mansehra Biihler read : — 

iyaih sadhu iy[aih] kataviye magale ava tasa athrasa 
nivu[t]iya[.] Nivutasi va puna ima k[e]sh[a]miti [?] 
Biihler translated Shahhazgarhi as follows : — 

“This is meritorious; this auspicious rite must be 
practised until the desired aim is attained. To the 
success of which omspicious rites does this refer ? 
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“ This is meritorious. This practice should he observed 
until the (desired) object is attained. After it is actually 
attained, I shall observe this avain.” 

III 

In the Kalsi text of the thirteenth rock-edict two 
misreadings remain which can be 
of the Kharoshthi 
Senart and Buhler read 


corrected with the help 
versions. At the beginning of line 3*7 
savata, and in the corresponding 
place of the Shahbazgarhi text Btihler read tahxt A[i]. 
But the actual reading is ye tatra, and the relative 
pronoun ye corresponds to tesham near the end of line 37 
at Kalsi, which can now be translated as follows : — 

(To) the Brahmanas or Sramanas, or other sects or 
householders who are living there, (and) among whom 
the following are practised . . . — to these then happen 
injury or slaying or departure of (their) beloved ones.'' 

At the end of the next line (38) of Kalsi Btihler read 
yenesha. But Mansehra supplies the true reading, 
Yoneshu, with which the sentence gives the following 
satisfactory sense : — 

There is no country w'here these (tw^o) classes, (viz.) 

the Brahmanas and the ^ramanas, do not exist, except 

among the Yonas." x-r 

^ E. Hultzsch. 


The Last Words of Asoka 
I state here concisely, without the interruptions caused 
by giving references, arguments, and illustrations, my case 
as regards the record, found at Sahasram, Rupnath, 
Brahmagiri, and other places, which I have styled '' The 
Last Words of Asoka ” : for details see my paper “ The 256 
Nights of A4oka" in this Journal, 1911, p. 1091 ff*. : — 

1. From the ninth year after his anointment to the 
sovereignty, Asoka was a pious man, devoted to the 

a Sanskrit hsh ; see Jouriml Asiatique (10), xvii, 422 ff. The present 
vrachati ( = rackchai, Hemachandra, iv", 225) occurs in edicts vi, 16, and 
xiii, 10. 
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practice, inculcation, and maintenance ot morality and 
religion : and eventually, whether he did or did not 
actually become a Buddhist, he became specially well 
disposed to the teachings o£ Buddha, and specially 
interested in the affairs of the Buddhist Saiiigha. 

2, This record of Asoka was issued, not by Asoka 
himself, but by certain officials, the Ayaputa and tlie 
Mahamatas ; and it was sent out, not from the capital city 
Pataliputra, but from Suvannagiri : this is plainly one of 
the hills, still known as Suvarnagiri, Sonagiri, surrounding 
the ancient city Girivraja, just below Rajagriha, Rajgir, 
in almost the very heart of Anoka’s dominions, and in 
a locality which was full of Buddhist associations. 

THa T-AAorrl relates to morality and religion: and 


5. There is nothing in the calendar to account for 
such a period as that: also, climatic and other con- 
siderations make it practically impossible that any ancient 
Indian king could make a state tour of such a duration, 
whether for the inculcation of morality and religion or 
for any other purpose ; and it is equally impossible that 
any ancient Indian king could lead the life of a monk 
for so long a time, and either retain or regain his 
sovereignty. 

6. But we know that A45ka was anointed as king 
when 218 years had elapsed, i.e. at some time in the year 
219 current, after the death of Buddha, and that he then 
reigned for 37 years this carries us on to some point in 
the year 219 + 37 = 256 current ; and giving a year the 
figures of which are the same with those of the nights 
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which are mentioned in the record, it shows the direction 
in which the explanation of the nights is to be found. 

7. Pious Buddhists of early times, and doubtless pious 
members of other sects also, were in the habit of passing 
their nights in worship : witness, in particular, the line 
in a verse which I have quoted from the Suttanipata : — 
Namassarnano vivasemi rattiiii ; worshipping I spend 
the night*/’ in which we have a derivative from a root 
vi-vas in construction with the word for 'night’, just as 
we have such derivatives in the clause mentioning the 
nights in the record of Asoka. 

8. It is well established that in ancient India kings 
were in the habit of ending their public careers by 
abdicating, installing their successors, and withdrawing 
to spend their remaining days in the practice of religion. 

9. The Chinese pilgrim I-tsing mentions an image of 
A^oka dressed in the garb of a Buddhist monk : and the 
Asokavadtoa chapter of the Divyavadtoa relates that 
Asoka died destitute of power and possessions, having 
given everything that he could give to the Buddhist 
Samgha ; and it thus seems to present some reminiscence 
of abdication by him. 

10. The topic of the record is zeal or energy in the 
practice of morality and religion : and the record expands 
the dying speech of Buddha, whose last words were : — 
" Work out your salvation by diligence ! ” 

11. Taken with the other points, the agreement in the 
numbers — 256 nights and 256 years — indicates a con- 
clusion which seems irresistible: namely, that, after reigning 
for thirty-seven years, Asoka, in the course of the 256t}i 
year after the death of Buddha, abdicated and passed 
into religious retirement on the hill Suvarnagiri ; that' 
the address published in the record was delivered by 
him on the 256th night after that event; that it was 
delivered on that particular occasion because he then 
fultilled in worship at night • in his. r.§tirement a number 
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of nights equal to the number of years which m the mean- 
time had been completed since the death of Buddha ; anc 
that it contains his last pronouncement, if not actually his 

dying words. j. F. Fleet. 

Two Coins of Sotee Megas, the Nameless King 

Soter Megas was an anonymous ruler who reigned m 
North-West India in the times of the Kushan suzerains 
Kujula Kadphises and Wema Kadphiaes. He is hnowm 
to us frcan his coins, on which he is merely called “the 
TTmg of Kings, the Great Saviour”. The coins are in 
copper only, and are found in great abundance in the 
Panjab and North-West India. Our knowledge of Soter 
Megas is summarized on p. 16 of Mr. E. J. Rapsons 
Indian Coins, 

The known, types of , the issues of Soter Megas may be 
indicated briefly as follows :• — 

1. The rare bilingual type, British Museum Catalogue 
of the Coins of the Greek and Scythic Kings of India, 
pi. xxiv, 1, found , in two sizes. The Greek legend is 
BACIAGYC BAGIAeVWN CUITHP MerAC. and is trans- 
lated literally into the Kharosthi as Maharajasa rajcdi- 
rajasa mahcdasa tratarasa. 

2. The very I'are type, B.M. Cat., pi. xxiv, 6, with Greek 
legend only as on 1 ; found in. a large size. 

3. The extremely common type, B.M. Cat., pi. xxiv, 2, 
with Greek legend as on 1 ; found in two sizes. 

4. The type called by Cunningham the Mathura type, 
P M. Cat., pi. xxiv,.. 5, in one size only ; barbarous Greek 
legend as on 1. 

5. The small ... copper type without inscriptions, 
Cunningham, Goim of the Sakaa, pl. ix, 8; several good 
specimens now in the- British. Museum. 

6. A. single unique. specimen -in copper without legends 

b.Ut.„MafWg...tbe. &(Jphis.sa^^ .together 
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with a symbol which is probably that of Soter, Megas, 
Cunningham, Ooi^s 14. This coin 
is now in the British Museum. It is in. poor condition, 
and ail that can be said with certainty about the symbol 
, attributed to Soter Megas is that it has three prongs 
instead of four as on the symbol of Wema Kadphises. 

What Cunningham called a monogram on type 4 is 
probably part of the thunderbolt. The Kharosthi mono- 
gram Vi is found on types 1, 2, and 5, Otherwise the 
coins are without monogram. 

It is generally supposed that anything in the way of 
a name is absent from the coinage of Soter Megas, and 
naturally the identity of this ruler has been the object of 
considerable speculation. It is passible that there was no 
single ruler called Soter Megas, but that chieftains or 
viceroys subordinate to the central Kushan monarch were 
appointed to govern different localities from which diiferent 
types of, coin .would issue, and that these subordinate 
rulers were merely indicated on the local issues by the 
titles of the King of* Kings, the Great Saviour. This 
view is opposed to the fa,cts that the different types which 
bear inscriptions are not only united by the common bond 
oi. tlxe same Greek legend, but all the types without 
exception bear a symbol ^ which, for this reason, is 
called the symbol of Soter Megas. The titles are those 
of a single supreme monarch, and as a matter of fact 
were adopted by Wema Ivadphises himself as shown 
on his coins. 

Without entering further into the question it is my 
present intention merely to direct notice to two, Soter 
Megas. coins, which, bear traces.. of what inay be a name. 
I have already stated that bilingual type 1 presents 
a literal Kharosthi translation of the Greek legend. 
But in, the Lahore Museum., there,, is .one. specimen the 
inscription on which contains three additional Kharosthi 
aJesams, It was described bn p. 52 of pt. iii of 



Reverse 

Kharostlii legend 3Iaharajasa mjoMrajasa mahatasa 
tradarasa, 

Zeus standing to r. with long sceptre in 1. hand and r. arm 
outstretched. 

To r. plant in pot j to 1. Kh. vi. 


Mr. 0. J. Eodgers' Catalogue, and apparently has eluded 
the notice of subsequent investigators. My attention has 
been drawn to it in the course of preparation of a new 
Catalogue of the Indo-Greek coins in the Lahore Museum, 
and I. examined the specimens of this type in the British 
Museum to see if any of them contained extra letters. 
One .Avas found, but unfortunately on both this and on 
the. .coin .at Lahore the extra word is partly off the disc. 

The LahQ.^’e coin is as follows. The designs, but not 
the legends, show signs of restriking or of some fault 
.i||^bh§,^die — ■ 


L.M. B.M. 

Obverse 

Greek legend running continuously round the coin: 

[BACIAGYC BACIAGYWN COITHP MErAC. 

Kinff on horseback to r. ; r. arm outstretclied. 

W. 141, S. 8. 
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In addition after the word tradarasa and before the 
'^WlAM.cthctrajasa come three more characters. The first 
is quite distinct and is probably 7%t ; the second is partly 
cut, and all that appears is the end of a downstroke 
terminating in a hook to the left ; the third letter is 
almost , entirely visible and , looks like la. The usual 
genitive termination sa is apparently misvsing. 

Qn the British Museum specimen the two letters pre- 
ceding ma/icwYyasa are partly visible and look like la 
They are certainly not rasa, the termi- 
nation of tratarasa, or of the other forms iradarasa 
and tratrarasa. The probable meaning of a downstroke 
with a terminatoiy hook to the left is an aksara ending 
in the final vowel u. 

These aksaras must denote either a name or an epithet. 
Coming as they do at the end of the legend, they are in 
the 'Usual position of the name. 

I note that iii. the reproduction of the Lahore Museum 
coin the second of the additional aksaras looks more like 
ma. than it does , on the original coin. As they are so 
incomplete I will not now speculate further on their 
bearing. It remains for collectors to look out for coins 
of this class which will exhibit the additional word in its 
entirety. 

R. B. Whitehead, I.C.S. 


The Nameless King 

When Kozoulo Kadphises and Wema Kadphises founded 
the great Kushan kingdom of Bactria, they employed 
deputies to rule the outlying provinces. Heraiis , was 
apparently .the , deputy o£Jio,zoulo Kadphises in Western 
Afghanistan,^ We read in. the .Chinese history of the 
Later Han. tliaL,3Yenia conquered 

Nfiithem. Indian .regent (ch^).^ 

^ JRAS., 191S, p. 126. - JRASm 1912, p. 677. 

JEAS. 1913. 44 
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Another Viceroy, Sie, led an army of 70,000 men across 
the Pamirs in A.Dr 90 to attack Pan Tch ao, and 1 an 
Tch'ao’s son, Pan Yong, who was himself the Chinese 
Governor-General of the Western regions, apparently 
asserts in his official report to the Emperor Ngan that 
Northern India was governed by a deputy at the time 

of his writing, c. a.d. 125.” 

There is a king known to numismatists as the 
Nameless King, whose coins are found throughout the 
whole extent of the Kushan dominions south of 
the Himalayas and the Hindu Kush, from Kabul to 
Mathura. Why his name was omitted from his coins, 
which give only his titles, we cannot say ; possibly on 
account of a tabu. Hia-coins associate him witli Heraiis, 
bat, still more closely with Wema Kadpbises.®* He shares 
with Wema Kadphises the title BACIAEYC ,BAC!,AEWN 
CUJXMf MEPAC kings use similar details on 
their coins; and on a unique specimen published by 
Cunningham two heads appear on a single bust, with 
|the respective symbols of Wema Kadphises and the 
INameless King.^ Tlie chief difference is that the 

1 Chavanne.s, Tmng-pao, ser. ll, vol. vii, No. 2, p. 232 (p. 24 of the 
reprint), 

3 JEAS., 1912, p. 677. 

3 Rapson, Indian Coins (Grundriss), § 67, pp. 16-17. 

Cunningham, “Coins of the Rushans’’ : JSTum. Chron,, ser. iii, xii, 
pp. 40-82 (p. 33 of the reprint), after describing this coin, goes on to 
sav: “In addition to the two symbols of Wema Kadphises and the 
Nameless King, I notice the following peculiarities which are common 
to the coins of these two princes : — 

(1) Both use the same titles of BACIAEYC BACIAECON CCUTHP 
IVi EP AC in the nominative case. 

(2) Both make use of a circular margin composed of reels and pellets, 
in the place of the native legend. 

(3) Wema Kadphises holds a club upright before his face. The 
Nameless King holds a sceptre upright before his face. 

(4) Both use the same peculiar form of the Gandharian letter /, ” i. e. the 
form which has a small stroke to the right at the foot of the slanting 
vertical stroke. 

See also Eapsonj op. eit., { 67- 
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Nameless King mints only copper, while Wema Kadphises 
sj}rxkes..,go]d, the coinage of gold being a strict prerogative 
of the sovereign lord. The two must therefore have been 
ccmtemporaries, more or less ; they ruled over the same 
territories south of the mountain ranges, and I have 
suggested elsewhere that the Nameless King must have 
been a member of the royal house of Kushans, and the 
very deputy whom Wema Kadpl; 
administer his Indi. 


[rises employed to 
an provinces in the latter half of 
the first century of our era.^ 

But besides the coins there is an,, inscription which may 
be assigned, I think, with much probability to the time 
of, this,, N^^^^ King. In ASI., vol. v, pp. 61-2, 

Cunningham gave an account of an inscription of three 
lines, now lost, which comes from the Yusufzai country, 
and is known as the Panjtar inscription. The first line 
gives the date : — 

“ The year 122, on the fi.rst day of the month Sravana, 
in the reign of the great king, tha Gushan.’' 

The lithograph (op. cit., ph xvi, fig. 4) ^ shows that at 
the end of line 1, afifc.er.the wo?.'ds maharayasa Guslianasa, 
tliere came,, three letters: also, though the stone is 
fractured there, it suffices to show, by a comparison of 
lines 2 and 3, that nothing further stood there in line 1. 
I am advised that “the first of- -these three letters seems 
certainly to be to, as by Cunningham : thajsecond 
seems clearly to be ja: the third is almost entirely 
destroyed: but it is tolerably evident that the word "was 
rajami, ‘ in . the , reign We cannot recognize anything 
which gives the name of this ' great king, the Kushan 
either there or in tlie subsequent part of the record 

Now, it can hardly be doubted that another record 
f rnimiho Jfusuf zai counfey^ th§,„Xakht"j:Bahai inscription 
ofi Gondopheriaes, dated.inu tlxa year m 103 is rightly 

JRAS., 1913, p. 129. 

^ See, better, JASB., vol. xxiii (1854), p. 705, plate, fig. 4. 
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ascribed to tbe era of 58 13.C. ^ and there is no reason why 
the Panjtar inscription from the same country, written in 
the same characters and language and dated in the same 
style, should not also be ascribed to the same era. We 
find, therefore, that while the Indo-Parthian Gondophernes 
was reigning in the Yusufzai district in A.D.^46, ^an 
unknown Kushan was reigning there in A.D. 65. This 
unknown Kushan can scarcely be a successor of Vasudeva, 
since "Vasudeva’s rule never extended to these regions, 
tie jftust be one, of the Kadphises group. His name, if it 
was ever entered on the stone, mast have been one of the 
shortest. But it is at least very doubtful whether his 
name was introduced there at all. In that case (and it 
seems the most probable), the inscription can be asciibed 
with much likelihood to the time of the Nameless King. 
The absence of the imperial titles Devciputva and 
Rajatirdja from the record bears out this supposition. 

If, then, the above chain of reasoning is admitted as 
probable, it will follow ; (1) that the eon<^ue.st of Kabul 
by Kozoulo Kadphises, and his death, occurred in the 
interval of nineteen years between a.d. 46 and 65 ; 
(2) that the Nameless King was governor of Kabul and 
co-regent with Wema Kadphises in the I’egions south of 
the Hindu Kush from the commencement of the latter’s 
reign ; (3) (but more doubtfully) that ’ft ema Kadphises 
had not yet entered on the conquest of India in A.D. 65. 
This last inference, although more doubtful in itself, is 
probable on other grounds. 

J. Kennedy. 


Fresh Light on Kanishka 
There were two propositions in the “Secret of Kanishka” 
(JEAS. 1912, pp. 685 ff. and 981 tf.) which I could not 
prove at the time except indirectly and by inference. 
I showed (1) that Wema Kadphises’ conquest of the 

» See JRAS., 1905, p. 229 ff. 
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Panjab must have been a veconqiiest of the country, and 
(2) that a cursive Greek script must have been in use 
among the traders from tlie Persian Gulf* But direct 
evidence on botli these points was wanting. I am now 
able to furnish it. 

L We saw (JRAS. 1912, p. 683) that a Kushan king 
existed in the North-West of India at a time when the 
Havanas were still masters of Kabul, that is, down to the 
beginning of the Christian era. We also saw that this 
kingdom disappeared under the assaults of the Indo- 
Parthians and Northern Kshatrapas, and that it was 
re-established by Wema Kadphises in the third quarter of 
the first century A.D. The Hoii Han Shu or History of 
the Later Han ” is our authority for this second conquest. 
In the translation which I used the passage runs thus : 
“ Son fils Yeu-kao-tchen (Oemo Kadphises) devint roi a sa 
place; a son tour, il conquit le Tfien-tchou (Inde)'’ — 
tlie India in (]uestion being the Panjab. Learning, 
however, that the woids I have italicized gave a faulty 
impression of the meaning of the original, I betook myself 
to a very competent Sinologist, who has furnished me witli 
the following transliteration and literal translation^ The 
passage is in the Hoio Han Shu, ch. 88, foL 8 r°, col. 2 ; ^ 
the words are these : — 


(1)^ 

(2)^ 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

tai 

wei 

wang. 

Fti 

In-his-place 

was 

king. 

Again 


( 5 ) (6 & 7 ) 

onieh Tien-chu, 

extinguished Tden-chu (= India). 


^ Professor Sten Konow was the first to point out the correct 
renderiug of this passage, and has published it recently in his pax>er 
on the “ Kushanas ” at the Historical Congress of London. My thanks 
are due to Mr, Giles, of the British Museum, for his assistance in the 
matter. I may add that this paper was written some time before 
the delivery of Professor Konow's lecture at the Congress. 

- The reference is to the standard edition of the Dynastic Histories. 
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We may therefore paraphrase the sentence^ tluis; “He 
(Wema Kadphises) succeeded him (Kozoulo Kadphises) on 

the throne, and subjugated India again.” 

The capital word here is /w, “ again.” It can only 
mean that Wema Kadphises’ conquest of the Panjab was 
the second time the Kushans had taken it. It implies 
(1) that the Kushans had formerly conquered North-West 
India, (2) that they had lost it, and (3) that Wema 
Kadphises restored their dominion over it. Now the five 
Yue-che principalities, including the Kushan, of the Hindu 
Kush and the Pamirs date from c. 100 B.C. or 90 B.c.’- 
We have therefoxo an anterior time-limit for the first 
Kushan kingdom. Fan Ye, the author of the Hov, Han 
Shu or “ History of the Later Han ”, furnishes us with 
a posterior limit, for he tells us that he purposely omits 
all mention of events which happened before A.D. 25.* 
We must therefore admit, on the authority of the Hou 
Han Shu, the existence of a Kushan kingdom in North- 
Western India, which arose, flourished, and fell into decay 
between 100 or 90 B.c. and A.D. 26 — a fact which is 
demonstrable in another way. We also know that this 
Kushan kingdom was ruled by Buddhist princes, whose 
officials first introduced Buddhism to the Chinese.® 

We have therefore two Kushan conquests of the Panjab, 
the one dating from the first half, or the middle, of the 
first century B.C., the second from the later half of the 
first century A.D. The first conquest was transient, or, 
more correctly speaking, the Kushan kingdom was 
temporarily submerged ; the second kingdom was stable, 
and lasted without a break to the time of the Guptas. 
And we hear of only two Kushan conquerors. The 
“ History of the Later Han ” has preserved the memory of 
Wema Kadphises, who (to judge from his coins) was 
a worshipper of ^iva. During his reign the Buddhist 

1 JRAS. 1912, p. 669. ^ !r‘oMm£r-pao,s6r.n,vol.viii, No.2,p. 168. 

s JRAS. 1913, p. 369. 
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propaganda in China ceased, and Indian tradition takes 
no note of him. Kaiiishka, on the other hand, was famed 
througliout the Biiddliist world : he overthrew Magadha? 
and subdued, if all stories be true, every region except the 
north ; his kingdom extended to Benares and Ghazipur. 
Tradition, inscriptions, and coins combine to magnify his 
name. If he 'was not the first Kushan to conquer India , 
where shall we find room for him, and to whom shall 'vve 
assign the glory of the earlier exploit ? We must 
postulate an unknown! hero, a great conqueror, a zealous 
Buddhist, who plays the part of Kanishka, his very 
counterpart and second self ; a hero, moreover, 'who has 
disappeared and left no trace of his separate existence. 
I do not think we can expect such self-abnegation even 
from a Buddhist. 

2. I liave shown that Kanishka borrowed his Greek 
alphabet from the traders of the Persian Gulf; and 
I suggested that his cursive mercantile script came from 
the same quarter.^ Kanishka uses uncial Greek characters 
only on such of his coins which have legends in the 
Greek language BACIAEYC BACIAEUJN KANHt>KOV» 
together witlx the Greek gods Hephaistos, Helios, and 
Selene, as well as on those which bear the name and 
figure of the Elamite Nanaia. On his other coins he uses 
cursive Greek, while Huvishka and Vasudeva use the 
cursive Greek alone. These coins were all struck (as 
I maintain with Dr. Fleet) within, roughly speaking, the 
century 60 B.C. — a.d. 40. 

Now, I find that a cursive Greek alphabet was used by 
two contemporaneous kings of Elymais, or Elam, the 
country of the goddess Nanaia, who figures so largely on 
these Kushan coins. The history of Elam during this 
period is exceedingly obscure ; so far as it is known it 
has been recovered chiefly from coins, and within the 
last thirty or forty years. The kings of Elam used 
1 JRAS. 1912, p. 1009. 
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Aramaic legends. As a rule they used nothing else. But 
two kings, Orodes I and Phraates I, struck coiiis^with 
Greek legends, and these legends are in cursive Greek. 
Moreover, like the coins of Kanislika, the coins are 
unilingual. They have no accompanying Aramaic legend. 
More than two hundred of the coins of these two kings 
have been found at Susa and Shiraz. Orodes I succeeded 
the last king of the Kamnascires family, whose latest date 
is 82 B-C., or possibly 72 B.c. Phraates I comes between 
him and the end of the century. Whether these princes 
belonged to the line of the Arsacids, is a matter of dispute. 
They have Arsacid names ; but they claim on tlieii coins 
some sort of connexion with the Kamnascires who preceded 
them, and they take the modest title of king , and 
not “ king of kings Moreover, Blain remained semi- 
independent to a much later date.^ 

Aliotte de la Fuye, from whom I have taken these 
details, gives the following description of the Greek 
legends on these Elamite coins: ‘'Elies vsont ecrites en 
caracteres cursifs, plus ou rnoins bar bares, dont quelques- 
uns rappellent les formes arameennes ; les legendes sont 
directes ou retrogrades, les lettres y occupant les positions 
les plus di verses, tournees tan tot vers le centre, tantot vers 
peripheric de la monnaie, quelquefois couchees; notons en 

particulier les formes qu^affectent 1 epsillon 

le efc eelles de Y alpha 

dont quelques-unes sont tres analogues a un omicron'^ ^ 

A comparison of the Kushan and the Elamite cursive 
scripts would be of the greatest interest, were it possible. 
Unfortunately the Elamite coins have nothing beyond the 
name and the word BACIAEYC, and this word is wanting 

^ For the contemporary history of Elymais and Persis see v. Gutschmid, 
Geschichte IranSy pp. 156 ff., and Aliotte de la Euye, Monnaies de 
VElymaide, pp. 42 ff. ; also Head, Hiatoria Numoriim, s.v. Persis. 

2 Op. cit., p. 29. 
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on the corresponding Knshan coins, which substitute the 
title f^AO or I^AONANO f>AOd The Kiislian lettering 
appears to me better cut and less barbaric than tlie 
Elamite — a fact which is not strange, since tlie Greek 
population in Elam and Persis was at all times very small. 
But tlie close connexion of the Kanishka Greek alphabet 
with that in use in Elyinais and Characene is incontro- 
vertible. Equally noteworthy is the preference of these 
Elamites and Kushans for Greek instead of the popular 
Aramaic and Prakrit. I liave been asked why Kanishka 
put Greek legends, and Greek legend>s only, on his copper 
coins, as well as on his gold. I can only answer that his 
Elamite contemporaries did the same. 

J. Kennedy. 


Ajiyika 

In his admirable treatise upon the Ajivikas in Hastings’ 
Encyclop(Miict of Religion and Ethics, i, p. 259 seq., 
Dr. Hoernle writes as follows : On the exact signification 
of the name ' Ajivika’ we have no information.” However, 
he thinks it probable that the name was not originally 
taken up by the followers of the heresiarch Gosala them- 
selves, but was from the beginning a nickname given to 
tliem by their opponents and meant to denote them as 
practising ascetic rules only as a means of gaining a 
livelihood (djiva). So djlvika would mean professional ” 
or something like that. 

It cannot be denied that this seems to be the most 
probable explanation of this rather obscure word. Nor 
do I pretend to be in a position to offer a better one. But 

^ I have compared, with Mr. Allan’s assistance, some of the coins of 
Phraates in the British Museum with the Kushan. The only distinctive 
letters I could find common to both were the alpha and epsilon. The 
Kushan letters appeared to me sharper and more angular ; more 
italiamted, as our writing masters would have said. The epsilon in 
particular sometimes resembled a cuneiform wedge, a form which is 
occasionally found in Egyptian graffiti. 
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I think it is at least highly probable that the term in 
question goes back to a more remote antiquity than that 
o£ Gosala, who was, as is well known, the contemporary 
of Mahavira the Jina and Gotama the Buddha. 

The verb a-jiv- we meet Mutli at first in the Mahabliarata, 
but the noun aj%va-, “ livelihood,” “ mode of life, occurs 
in texts certainly much older than the great epic poem. 
So we find sarvajiva- in the ^vetasvatara Up., i, 6, and 
samyag-djiva- (cf. samind-djiva-) is well known to 
designate one of the stations of the “noble eightfold 
path ” in the sacred lore of the Buddhists. In Buddhist 
scriptures, too, djiviha as the name of heterodox ascetics 
is frequently met with, e.g. Vinaya Pitaka, i, 8 = Majjh. 
Nik. i, 170 ; Vin. Pit. ii, 130, 284, etc. ; but the name of 
Gosala is not mentioned in connexion wuth it. It is only 
from Jain canonical books that we learn that Gosala was 
the head of the djiviyas mentioned there. As for the 
epigraphical mentions of the word djwika, the first of 
which date from the time of Asoka and his successor 
Da^aratha, they have been dealt with at length by 
Dr. Hoernle in his treatise, p. 266 seq. 

Now the founder of the sect of the Ajwikcis is, as is 
well known, called by the Jains Oosala Mamkhalqmtta, 
and by the Buddhists Makkhali Gosala (Skt. Maskarin 
Goiala or OoMlikdputra). That Gosala was liis real 
name, and makkhali (: mamkhali)- = maskarm denotes 
him as belonging by birth to a certain sect of mendicant 
friars, has been shown at length by Dr. Hoernle. He goes 
on to state that maskarin means an ascetic carrying 
a single bamboo-staff (maskara)^ and that Gosala there- 
fore belonged to the sect of mendicants usually ^called 
eka-dandins^ who were, as we know, orthodox Saivas. 

^ Of course, I owe the following indications to the St. Petersburg 
Dictionary and to the article by Dr. Hoernle already mentioned. 

2 MakhhobUj because of the change of r into must, of course, belong 
to an Eastern dialect, probably the Magadhi. 
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The early existence of such mas/cam-carrying monks is, 
as Dr. Hoernle points out, ascertained not only by the 
name Mamkhaliimtta, but also by Panini vi, 1, 154 
( maskara‘}nasharinaM> veniiparivvajakayoh), where he 
explains the formation of the word maskarin} And 
Mamkhalipiotta may, of course, be regai‘ded as a noun 
of the same kind as JSfigganthapiotta or SdkiyaptiUa, 
names of the followers of Mahavira, the Niggantha, and 
Gotarna, the great ascetic of the royal house of Sdkyas. 

But tins statement, being quite clear to us, seems not to 
have been so to the author of the Bhagavatisutra (p, 1204 ; 
V. Dr. Hoernle’s U vasagadasao, App. i, p. 1) ; for he states 
that Gosala was called Mainkhaliputta, as being the son 
of Mamkhali, a mamkha or wandering mendicant. 
Abliayadeva explains mamkha as being a mendicant 
who tries to get alms from the people by showing them 
pictures of (malignant) deities which he carried about 
with him”.‘^ Now— to go further with Dr. Hoernle — 
there is no real word mamkha that could make good this 
explanation; moreover, the real meaning of that presumably 
invented word was not very clear to Abhayadeva and 
Hemacandra. So we must surely put this explanation 
aside and hold to tlie view that GosMa's father was rather 
a maskarin, a mendicant carrying one staff of bamboo, an 
eka-dandin. But I think that if the word mamkha was 
really only a blunder of Abhayadeva, his statement con- 
cerning the carrying of a picture of a certain ugly- 
looking deity might be quite right, as I hope to show 
in the following. 

From Panini, v, 3, 99 (jwikdrthe cdpanye), and the 
explanations of Patahjali and others, we learn that a picture 
of ^iva or some other deity ^ that was fabricated for sale 

^ As for Patanjali’s explanation of this subra {M.Bh. iii, p. 96) see 
Weber, Ind, Stud, ii, 174 f., quoted by Dr. Hoernle. 

® Hemacandra in the commentary upon Abhidhanacintamani, v, 795, 
says that mawikha was = magadha, * * a bard. ” 

^ Patahjali mentions Skanda and Vi^S/kha too. 
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should be called ^ivalca, while another picture of tlie same 
god carried about by a devalaka^ and shown to the people 
for earning money was called simply Siva. I do not 
wish to enter into an investigation o£ these grammatical 
subtleties and their various explanations, which have been 
fully discussed by the late Professor Ludwig in a paper 
inserted in the Festgruss an R. von Roth, p. 57 seq. But 
I wish to lay stress upon the fact tliat according to this 
sutra Panini must have been well accustomed to the 
profession of carrying about idols for the purpose of 
earning money. And such a mode o£ life must have been 
rather traditional at Ids time, as tlie grammarians liad 
already been able to make such nice distinctions as to the 
various uses of e.g. Siva and Sivaka, when the words 
were used to denote these pictures. I think it ratlier 
clear that the explanation of Abhayadeva quoted above 
points to the same fact as is told by Panini. And if, as 
seems highly probable, we must fix the date of the famous 
grammarian at an earlier period than has been done 
hitherto we might suppose that his statement may be 
nearly contemporary with the life of Gosala. 

Now, it is of interest, too, that just Siva should be used 
here for exemplifying the rule of Pcxnini, and that the 
other examples are Skanda and Vimkha, -who are borli 
very closely connected with Siva. For from these 
indications we might perhaps conclude that the 
“ malignant '' deity which Gosala s father, tlie Ifamkhali, 
was carrying about, must have been just the same Siva of 
whom ugly -looking and terrible pictures may, after all, 
have been known since very old times in India. And in 
relation to this conjecture I might perhaps also lay stress 
on the fact that djivika seems to be sometimes used as 

^ Devalaka or devala was a man who gained his livelihood by carrying 
about idols and showing them to the people {schol. ad Pan. v, 3, 99 ; 
M.Bh.), Cf. Amarakosa, ii, 10, 11, devdjlvl tu devalah. He was also 
called a ddivalaha (Har. 150} or hhmta (SKDr.). 
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a sy 1101137-111 o£ eka-dcmdin, a Sai\^a ascetic, and that the 
onashcadn of Paniiii, vi, 1, 154 (and Patafijali upon that 
sutra) can scarcelj^ haYe been anything but such a 6aiva 
ascetic cariying one staff! 

I adduced in tlie Vienna Journal, vol. xxiii, p. 151 seq., 
and vol. xxv, p. 355 seq., several facts, that seemed to me 
to prove Siva - worship to have been of considerable 
importance in Eastern India already in pre-Buddhistic 
times. And perhaps we might see here another instance 
pointing to the same suggestions that I made there. Of 
course, nothing certain can be ascertained from these few 
lines concerning the original meaning and use of the word 
ajivika, but I rnay^ venture to think, perhaps, that it 
dates from the time before Buddha, and designated 
originally an ascetic of the same kind as Gosala’s father, 
a mendicant friar belonging to some Saiva sect. 

There is another small observation too that might 
perhaps lend some more weight to my hypothesis, though 
I confess most willingly it is a rather uncertain one. The 
Vin. Pit. i, 8 tells us tliat Gotaina, on his way from Gaj^a 
immediately after his enlightenment, met with a certain 
XJpaka, a mendicant friar, whom the text calls an djivika. 
If now it is almost certain that Buddha died at the age 
of 80 about 480 b.c., and was accordingljT- born about 
560 B.C., this must have passed about 525 B.c., for we 
know from the canonical texts that in his 36th year 
he became a Buddha. Now Dr. Hoernle has with much 
probability calculated that Qosala died about B.c. 500 — 
I should rather think a little later — and the Bhagavati 
states that he founded his order of mendicants at Savatthi 
sixteen years before liis death. If these calculations 
could be proved, this Upaka, whom the Vinaya Pitaka 
calls an djivaka, was certainly not a disciple of Gosala, 
but belonged to a sect previous to his. I readily confess 
tliat not much importance can be ascribed to tliese 
uncertain chronological calculations ; but I think the 
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statement of the Vinaya Pitaka may be viewed in con- 
nexion with the fact that the Buddhists never denote the 
ajwikas as real followers of Gosala. Thus it might 
pei'haps obtain some little more probability. 

After all, I have only wished with these few remarks 
to try to prove that ajwaica originally had nothing to 
do with Gosala especially, but was a much older name 
designating a sect to which he originally belonged and 
afterwards transferred to his disciples. 

Jarl Charpentier. 


Imprecations in Indian Land Grants 

On pp. 248 ff. of this Journal for 1912 Mr. Pargiter has 
published a useful collection (increased afterwards by 
Professor Hultzsch, p. 476) of those passages from the 
Mahahhdrata and from the Puranas to which some of the 
well-known imprecatory and benedictory verses quoted in 
ancient Sanskrit grants of land may ultimately be traced. 
Most of the earliest grants themselves either state, in 
a general way, that these verses were composed or sung 
by Vyasa or Veda- Vyasa, the reputed compiler of both tlie 
Mahahhdrata and the Puranas, or declare more distinctly 
that they were proclaimed by Vyasa in the Mahdbhdrata. 

In connexion with this subject, it may perhaps be 
mentioned that the fabulous Vyasa is regarded as the author 
of a much quoted Smrti or law-book as -well, and that it 
is to this legal wuiter named Vyasa that the authorship of 
the imprecations in the grants has been attributed in 
Dr. Burneirs Elements of South Indian Palceography, 
p. 114, where he says: ''The last clause in most grants 
consists of imprecations on those who resume or violate 
them ; and these generally consist of the words froon the 
Vydsasmrti given above, though often with considerable 
variations.'' The reference is to a previous passage in 
Dr. Burnells Palaeography, containing the whole chapter 
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on documents from the Smrticandrika in the original 

Sanskrit, and in it a text o£ Vyasa : sastdvarmsaJiCisrani 
dcmaccliedaphcdam tatha 1 dgaminrpasamantabodha- 
ndrtham nrpo likliet\\ 

Now it is important to note that the texts assigned 
to Vyasa in tlie Smrticandrika and other digests of law 
include, besides the text just quoted, which agrees closely 
with one of the commonest imprecatory texts in the 
grants, a number of other verses in which all the more 
substantial parts of a grant are carefully enumerated. 
Further details are supplied in other Smrtis and in the 
commentaries, so that w^e may say, wdth Dr. Burnell, 
that tlie several clauses of a grant, which were legally 
necessary to its validity, are w^ell described in the Indian 
law-books. Thus a proper copperplate grant is to 
contain — the place from wdiich it is issued ; the genealogy 
of the royal donor ; a description of the gift, and of its 
conditions and boundaries ; an address to royal officials 
and other persons; the information of future rulers 
regarding the gift and its preservation | its religious 
object; the name, caste, family, and Vedic study of the 
recipient or recipients ; the pei'petuity,, inviolability, and 
heredity of the gift ; special privileges granted ; the 
benedictory and imprecatory verses; the signature of 
the king ; the date ; the official in charge of the grant ; 
the royal seal. For a detailed comparison of these rules 
with the contents and -wording of existing grants I may 
be allowed to refer to my paper on “ Theory and 
Practice in Ancient Indian Procedure’’, ZDMG. xliv, 
342 ff. (1890). 

Would it be going too far, then, to credit some of the 
learned composers of ^asanas, whose qualifications and 
acquirements are discussed in the curious ^asanadhikara 
(ii, 10) of the Arthamstra, with a general knowledge of 
the above rules, and therefore also of some of the verses 
on gifts of land occurring in the law-books ? Thus the 
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short Smrti of Brhaspati^ consists of eiglity verses 
chiefly on’ gifts of land, sixteen of which actually recur in 
land grants. They commence as follows : lAdlakrHfam 
mahlm dattvd, yatlid hijd-ni rohanti, yathd gaur hharate, 
sankham bhadrasanam, ddityo variino vahnih, dsphota- 
yaTiti pitdTuJiy hciftuhhiT vctsudhob, svctdcdtCvni 
w, dkse 2 ')td cd^iuonaiitd c(i, agneT cipiitycL')n^ hkuonion yah 
prcitigTlcndti, sdTvei^dvi evd ddTid%d')Ti, liiiTcite kdvctyed 
yas tWf vdi^ikfip^ciscihciSTcyci, gdTii ekdiii, out viscon V'h%ioii, 
The slolca svculattdm pxiradattdm vd is also quoted as 
a Smrti in Nandapandita’s Vaijayanii. The tristubh 
sdmdnyo 'yam dharmasetiih is both cited from Vyasa 
in legal commentaries and quoted in many grants. ISor 
is Vyasa the only authority for all these sajnngs even 
according to the grants, several of which introduce the 
Yer.ses on gifts of land by some such clause as iathd 
coktam dharniasdstre (or dharmaklstrem), or uldam ca 
dharmasdst'j^aih, or tildaon ca smytisdstre, or hhavanti 
cdtra smrtislokdk^ or tuldam ca ondnu/ve dharmCy or 
udaharanti maoivddayo'maharmyah, or atra mamigUdh 
doled hhavanti, or tatlcd ca dharmasloJcdh, etc.- Judging 
from these references the Dharmasastras or Smrtis were 
certainly known to some writers of grants, and so it 
seems were the legal commentaries, one of which at least, 
the Danakhanda of HemMri (c. 1300 A.D.), is twice 
referred to in a grant as an authoritative work on gifts.^ 
The Dd7iakhanda is no doubt one of the most compre- 
hensive works extant on ddna, and contains a section on 
gifts of land (hlvmnidd^ia, pp. 494 ff.) full of quotations 
from the Epics and from the vSmrtis, in winch we again 
meet with a number of verses familiar from the grants, 

^ Dharjiiamstrasamgraha (Calc., 1876), i, pp. 644 ff. = Smrtlndm 
Samuccayah (Puna, 1905), pp. 108 ff. 

- Ep, Ind,, vol. lii, pp. 45, 343, 348, 353, 357 ; iv, p. 259 ; vi, 
pp. 18, 97, 145 ; vii, pp. 93, 100 ; viii, p. 142 ; ix, pp. 45, 276 ; xi, 
pp. 97, 100, etc. 

^ HemMriddndny aharot, Hemddnddnavratl {Ep. Ind., vol. iii, p. 61). 
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such as mahmi dattvd, culityo varuno 

vivmJp, vindhyatavlw atoydsiv, svadaMam ^^aradattmn 
vd, mf^HvctrmsahasTdni, dsphotayctnii jntarah, etc. 

These considerations tend to show that the law-books 
should not be overlooked as a possible source of some 
of the verses on gifts of land in the grants. It is not 
intended, however, to question the correctness of the 
statement that those verses, which are attributed to 
Vyasa in grants of the Gupta period and later on, were 
taken from the ancient Epics rather than from the 
Vyasasmrti, as {suggested by Dr. Burnell. The ifaM- 
bhdrata, as we have seen, is distinctly mentioned as the 
source of these verses in some of the grants. As regards 
the Puranas, we have, besides the verses actually traced 
by Mr. Pargiter to various Puranas, the express statement 
in several grants that the verses come from a Purana,^ 
and a remark in such an authoritative legal work as the 
Vvmmitrodaya (p. 194) to the effect that an imprecatory 
verse from the Purmias shshll be inserted in the grants 
{saf^lAvarsasahasTcinltyddi puranavacanaprasiddham . . . 
svargadinarakadiphalaTri lekliayed rdjety arthah). 

WuRZBUKG. J* Jolly. 

March 1913. 

P.S. The additional two verses, which Mr. R. 
Narasimhachar has quoted on p. 388 of Journal for 1913 
from a land grant of about 400 A.n., and traced to the 
Malidblidrata and Rdmdyana, are also found in Mcmu viii, 
98, 99. 


The Alcmanic Figure 

An interesting and ingenious attempt has been made of 
late hy Mr. J. Fraser ^ to bring the so-called Alcmanic 

^ Pitranavacandni Ukhyante or hhavanti cMra paurdniJcdh Molcdh : Ep. 
Inch, vol. ill, p. 63; iv, pp. 109, 117; viii, p. 166, etc. 

- Classical Quarterly, iv, 27~9., 

JEAS. 1913. 
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figure into connexion with the elliptic dual of Sanskrit , 
that use is seen in cases ^ like Mito'd, meaning Mitia and 
Varuna, cihanl meaning “day and night”. The second 
stage of the development is seen in the double Dvandvas 
such as Mitravarunmi ; a third is seen in the additioii of 
an explanatory singular as in RV. vni, 25. 2 : mitra tmia 
na mthyh vdriino yds ca suhrdtibh sandt ; a fourth is the 
substitution of the dual of the verb followed by a singular 
noun, as in RV. vii, 88. 3 : <x ydd niUva YdnmaS ca 
ndvam. Now, it is argued, a legitimate variant of the 
third form would be to substitute for the leading dual 
of this form a singular ; then for a onitra gatam varunas 
ca we should have mitro gatam varunai ca ; nearly such 
a sentence is RV. i, 135. 4: vdyav a candrena radhasa 
gatam indras ca radhasa gatam. This is what in 
a perfect form is found in the Alcmanic figure . in 
Aleman’s phrase Kdarcop re ttwXwv wKeasv h/j.arripe'; . . . 
Kal IIoXuS6UK9?5 we have the logical development of 
Kdarope . . . KaX HoXnSev/tjj?. This conclusion is aided 
by the fact that in the instances recorded the nouns 
associated in the figure ai’e invariably such as i‘efer to 
things and persons associated by usage and therefore 
felt to form a natural group, viz. Simoeis and Skamander 
{II. V, 774), Pyriphlegethon and Kokytos {Od. x, 513), 
Kastor and Polydeukes (Aleman, /V. 12). 

Neither from the point of view of Greek nor of Sanskrit 
does the theory appear to me to be tenable. In the first 
place the theory that the dual Dvandva is derived from 
the elliptic dual is far from proved. It is indeed 
conceivable and has been accepted by Delbriick - and by 
Bersfaiane,® but the reverse relation has been asserted 
by G. Meyer ^ and by Wackernagel^ with equal force. 

^ See a careful list in JAOS. xxxii, 41 seqq. 

- Altindische Syntax f p. 98 ; Vmjhichende Syntax, i, 137 seqq. 

^ Meligion Vedique, iij 116. 

^ KZ. xxii, 8. 

® KZ. xxiii, 309. 
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Nor is it unlikely that the truth lies in the view of 
Oiiphant,^ who sees in the two phenomena two distinct 
uses ; the former he traces to the Indo-European syllepsis 
for parents, other cases being later and somewhat 
sporadic, the latter to a hieratic development from the 
simple and normal Dvandva with one dual or singular 
termination. This accords best with all the evidence 
and with the much more fixed Vedic usao-e of the double 

o 

Dvandva, beside which the elliptic dual makes a poor 
show, and can hardly have had enough life to produce the 
supposed result. 

In the second place there is the serious objection that 
the theoretic third form mitro gatam vanmas ca is not 
found in Vedic; the example from viii, 25. 2 has mitra- 
vdrimas-smidt and is about as far from the hypothetical 
model as it can he, apart from the fact that the sense 
is wholly uncertain.^ The use with the vocative suggests 
a totally difierent explanation ; there we see that the dual 
verb can be placed, because the singer knows that another 
god is to be reckoned in, and we have as a more primitive 
stage the vocative singular with the dual verb, which 
is supplemented by the nominative of the name of the 
other god with a connective. This is too obvious and 
simple a usage to be ignored, and to deduce it from 
elliptic duals is surely perverse. So in the fourth stage 
of the development the simple explanation is that the 
singer says two (riohdva) and specifies it (vdrtonas ca) for 
the guidance of the hearer. Thus stages three and four 
disappear, and the derivation of stage two from one is 
most probably wrong. 

The case is no better with Greek. In the first place, 
tlie elliptic dual cannot be proved to exist in Greek ; the 

^ JAOS. xxxii, 56, 57. Wackernagel (AUiiidische Grammatih, ii, 
1. 150, 151) and Macdonell {Vedic Grammar, p. 155) ascribe the Vedic 
dual Dvandva to the elliptic dual and the use of asyndeton. 

2 See IvZ. xxiii, 308. This example is reasonably dealt with by 
Delbriick, S'pit, Forsch, iv, 19, 20. 
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explanation of Atavre by TV ackernagel ^ as Aias and 
Teukros is not acceptable to Greek scholars generally, 
as little as is the explanation as a double Dvaiidva of 
Afcropmve MoXioi^e {II xi, 750). In the second place, 
the rule of preferring the obvious to the recondite tells 
hopelessly against the suggestion of Mr. Fraser. The 
examples present the most easy and obvious psychological 
explanation, and if we agree that this explanation should 
be deferred until the historical and comparative metliods 
have first been applied, the total lack of result from 
history and comparison leaves us free to follow 
psychology. But tlie case is stronger for psychology 
than Mr, Fraser allows; in IL v, 774, the words 
^Xf' ^tjJLom avfi/3aX\€TOV ^Be S/cdfiavBpo^; 

are preceded by 'irora/j^co re peovTs, and the dual verb was 
absolutely inevitable because of the dual as well as 
because of the meaning of the verb. In Od. x, 513, 
evda jjbkv etk Ax^poina IIvpLipXejidccv re peovcri Ko>kvt6^ t€, 
the use of re— re renders the plural at once natural, and 
removes us further than ever from the imaginary third 
stage of the hypothesis. In II. xx, 138, el Be tc ’^^779 
dpx^^^ P'dxv^ V ^otj3o<i AttoXXcop, the sense is simple , 
Athena says, If they begin the fight — Ares or Phoibos,” 
and the singular would be far less vivid and effective. 
Mr. Fraser is forced on his mechanical theory to say that 
this type coulcj only be created when it was felt that 
a verb between two singular nouns could be made dual 
or plural under all circumstances.^ In Aleman we have 
again the connexions re — Kai, and in Pindar, P. iv, 179, 

^ See Oliphant, JAOS., xxxii, 45, n. 1, The passage in, Wackernagel 
to which Oliphant refers is Althid. Gramm, ii, 1. 150, but he does not 
himself lay much stress on the view. 

- Curiously enough, neither Kuhner-Gerth nor Gildersleeve nor 
Mr. Fraser cites Od, xiv, 216, where the presence of re — /cat again makes 
the case simple. The psychological argument is irresistible in cases 
where there is a plural after a disjunctive, as in Pindar, P. vi, 13 ; 
Euripides, Ale, 360-2 ; Herondas, ii, 31. 
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the words sire StBvfiov^ vlov<; top fjuev ' E)(^Lova fcej^dhovra^ 
TOP S’ "'EpuTov, Avliere Gildersleeve justly says, The 
figure becomes much easier if we remember how distinctly 
the plural ending of the verb (in Od. x, 513) carries its 
' they and here /ce^j^XdSoi/ra? recalls viov^r If in P. iy, 
126 we read Ifcop as Gildersleeve inclines to think 
desirable, the plural is all the more natural as the plural of 
the participle {evp.QveovTe<;) immediately follows. But it is 
surely needless to pursue the matter: the psychological 
explanation is so cogent that it would hold its own 
against even a complete fourfold series in Sanskrit, and 
is greatly to be preferred to the ruins of such a series. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


Buddhist Monastic Terms 
With reference to rny note on certain Buddhist 
monastic terms, published in this Journal for 1912, 
pp. 736 ff‘, I have to make a correction. On further 
consideration it appears that the extract from the Vinaya 
fragment does not ''refer to the conduct of the monks 
when assembled in the Arama at the appointed time 
of receiving their meal ” ; but to their conduct when 
receiving alms-food from the people on their begging 
rounds. Its correct translation is as follows : — 

" What is tlie regulation concerning alms-food (jmida- 
pdta) Respectfully the monk should receive alms-food 
into his bowl, item by item (not rejecting any), with the 
proper amount of condiment, with the proper amount of 
cooked split peas, with circumspection, with fixed atten- 
tion (' to the four subjects of mindful reflection,’ see 
Siksasamuccaya, ed. Bendall, chap. 13, p. xxxvi), with 
unbewildered mind, not scattering (any particles of the 
food). Just so much should he receive as will satisfy 
his need. This is the regulation concerning alms-food.” 
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The term savadanam does not refer to the individual 
monks in assembly, but to the items of alms-food offered 
to the begging monk. He is to accept the items of food 
as they come ; he is not to reject any, not to pick and 
choose. Accordingly the illegible word, no doubt, is 
purti, not bhaJdi. Rudolf Hoernle. 


Kanamoksa : An Answer 

The word occurs in the following stanza culled from the 
first chapter of Devi-MaJiMmya, which, again, is said to 
be contained in the Marlcandeya Purana: ^ 

Mark. P. Ixxxi, 38. 

The compound expression “ Kana-mokmdrta” in the 
' above passage seems to be made up of (1 ) Kanct 
(= particle, as in and (2) tnokm 

(= parting with or dropping), and (3) Mrta (= eager); 
and to refer therefore to “ the birds eager to feed and 
water their young ones with corn-grains and water-drops ”. 
I have not met with the wmrd anywhere else. 

K. R. V. R. 

Malabae, Cochin. 

February 169 1913. 

Yaska's Datra. Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra 
Phonetics 

According to Yaska {Nirukta II, i, 4) the word datra-, 
a sickle, was used only by Northerners. It is an interesting 
fact that the same word survives at the present day in the 
North-West of India. Sindhi has dcitro, Lahnda datr, and 
Kashmiri (with metathesis of r) drat^. 

^ [The same reference has been given also by Mr. Ram Saran Das in 
a letter dated April 7, and by Mr. Jnanendranath Sen in a letter dated 
* May 25, 1913.— En.] 
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The preservation of r in a compound consonant is 
typical of modern Pisaca languages. Compare Bashgali 
dros, a grape, Skt. drakm ; gram, a village, Skt. groAiia ; 
ivrihi, a fox, Skt. vrka- ; Kalasha putr, a son, Skt. ; 
mondr, a word, Skt. mantra-', ondra-h, an egg, Skt. 
^andra-, anda - ; gardo-Jc, an ass, Skt. gardabha- : Kashmiri 
treh, three. So rnan3.^ others. 

Again, the metathesis of r is common in the same 
languages. Tims, Kalasha kro, an ear, Skt. harm- ; 
a leaf, Skt. parna - ; drlga, long, Skt. dirgha- ; Shina krom, 
a work, Skt. karman-, and many others. 

These examples seem to me to throw grave doubt on 
the common assumption ^ that in the Shahbazgarhi and 
Mansehra inscriptions such words as dhrama-, drakina-, 
grahha-, 'priiva-, etc., are merety graphical methods of 
representing dJuirma-, darsana-, garhka-, pTirva-, etc. 
Thej^ are equally possibly true representations of real 
words. These inscriptions belong to the veiy country 
in which the modern Pisaca languages are now spoken ; 
and, as I liave remarked on previous occasions,- it is not 
safe to assume that the phonetic laws obtaining here were 
necessarily the same as those in force for the Prakrits of 
India proper. 

Returning to Yaska’s datra-, it may be noted that in 
some modern Pisaca languages, especially in Shina, tr 
often becomes c or sh. Thus, Shina pivc, ^ son, Skt. 

jmtra-; Sh. gosh, a house, Skt. gotra', Sh. cE, tre, Veron 
Kafir chi, Maiya ca, three ; Sh. ^ or trah, see. 
I have not come across any change of this kind in the 
case of datra-, but our Shina vocabularies are very 
imperfect. Persian, however, has das, which is connected 
with datra- (see Horn, Qrundriss der neiipersischen 

Etymologic, s.v.). q ^ Geieeson. 

Cambiseley. 

March 17, 1913. 

^ Cf. e.g. Michelson, AJP. xxx, 289 n. 


^ e.g. ante, pp. 142 ff. ' 
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DuRYOBHANA ANB THE QUEEN OF vShEBA 

In the second book of the Mahahliarata it is told how 
Maya built a marvellous palace for Yudhisthira and his 
brethren. After the Rajasiiya, Duryodhana and bakuni 
remained there as guests, and experienced the following 
adventure (II, xlvii). I quote P. C* Ray s translation 
with a few verbal alterations : — 

One day King Duryodhana, in going over that mansion, came 
upon a crystal surface. And the king, from ignorance, mis- 
taking it for a piece of water, drew up his clothes. Afterwards, 
finding out his mistake, the king wandered over the mansion in 
great sorrow. Some time after, mistaking a lake of crystal 
water for land, he fell into it with all his clothes on.” 

3 ■ ■ 

In the Quran (xxvii, 38 ff.) there is a reference to 
a similar story concerning Bilqis, Queen of Sheba. It is 
given in greater detail in Griinbaum’vS Neiie Beitrdge zur 
Semitischen Sagenkunde (p. 219), to which Dr. Gaster 
has been kind enough to refer me. In order to prevent 
Solomon marrying Bilqis, the Jinns told him that her legs 
were covered with hair, and that she had ass's hoofs 
instead of feet. To discover if this were true, Solomon 
built a marvellous palace with a glass floor, beneath 
which was w'ater supplied with fish and other sea animals 
swimming therein. He sat on his tlirone in the midst of 
the palace and called Bilqis to him. When she came to 
the glass floor she tucked up her dress in order to Avade 
through the apparent water, and Solomon saw’' that, sure 
enougli, her legs were hairy. It is a satisfactory proof of 
the royal prophet's sense of propriety that, as soon as he 
had acquired the necessary information, he discreetly 
looked awmy, and informed Bilqis that it wms only glass, 
not water. He also introduced the employment of 
dipilatories as a consequence of what he saw’’. 

Mr. Tawney refers me to Ralston's Tibetan Tales 
(pp. 360 ff.) for a similar story. There was an ivory- 
carver who carved some rice grains out of ivory and 
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asked his friend s wife to cook them and serve them up to 
him. But his friend, who was a painter, served him out 
as follows : — 

He said to his wife, ‘ Good wife, the water is salt. He must 
bring in fresh water ; the rice will then get cooked.’ The wife 
said to the ivory-carver, ‘fetch us fresh water.’ Now the 
painter had painted a picture of a pond hard by -with a dead 
dog s body beside it. The ivory-carver took a vrater-Jug and 
went towards the place where he imagined there was a pond. 
When he saw the dead dog he held his nose and then tried to 
get the water. But he only smashed his jug, and came to the 
conclusion that he had been fooled.” 

This story differs from the other two in that there is 
no mention of the deception being aided by the use of 
glass. In some respects it recalls the story of Zeuxis and 
Parrhasius. 

An 3 diow, the two stories of the Mahabharata and the 
Qur'an agree so closely in the main details that they 
probably had a common origin, and it would be an 
interesting task to trace this out, and decide whether 
their country of birth \vas India, Arabia, or elsewhere. 

, , ■ G. A. G.: ' 

Camberley. 

March 5, 1913, 


The Queen of Sheba 

The tale of the Queen of Sheba and King Solomon is 
current at the present day in Palestine, and an old 
Saracenic bath-house near the Bab el Asbat, or '' Gate of 
the Tribes”, in the eastern wall of Jeimsalein is pointed 
out as the scene of the incident. This building was 
demolished in 1906 (J. E. Hanauer, Folk-lore of the Holy 
Land, 1907, pp. 97 et seqq.). Tales of walking into a place 
supposed to be full of water are common. It is a common 
gibe against the Julahas or weavers of Northern India 
that one of them tried to swim in a linseed field, supposing 
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it to be a river (W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the 
North-Wed Provinces and Oudh, iii, 1896, 71 ; J. Christian, 
Behar Proverbs, 1891, p. 137, who refers to the story of 
the Herules). In Muhammadan folk-lore it appears in the 
story of Xiie Kazi and the ]Bliano’-eater, who belioA ed 
the square in the moonlight to be a river (Sir II. Burton, 
The Book of the Thousand Nights and a Night, 1893, 
xi, 14 et seqq.). In Europe the Breton tale How the 
jaquens Journeyed to Paris ” (P. Sebillot, Conies poptdaires 
\le la Eante-BretagneX 243, 1880-2) is an exact parallel. 

W. Crooke. 


The Use of Roman Characters for Oriental 
Languages 

Mr. Hanson in his note on this subject in our last 
number seems to confuse two distinct things, viz. (1) trans- 
literation of languages already possessing an alphabet of 
their own, and (2) reduction to writing of such as do not. 
The first operation, besides involving as serious difficulties 
as the second, superadds to them tlie delicate question 
whether we should strictly follow tlie written symbols or 
allow ourselves to be influenced by the actual sounds when 
the two conflict, as they usually do in modern languages. 
As a matter of fact Mr. Grant Brown s recommendation of 
the International Phonetic Association's system necessarily 
implies the abandonment of the written in favour of the 
spoken standard. Its applicability, therefore, is primarily 
to modern languages, and not, as Mr. Hanson suggests, to 
ancient ones. 

But in either case we have to tackle the problem of 
adapting an alphabet of twenty-six letters to the expression 
of something like double that amount of Oriental symbols 
or sounds, as the case may be. To do tliis there seem to 
be only four possible ways, viz. (1) to invent new letters, 
(2) to borrow letters from other alphabets, (3) to use 
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diacritical marks, or (4) to use digraphs. For all these 
devices there are plenty ol: precedents in the history of 
the Roman alphabet. To invent new letters is not as 
difficult as Mr. Hanson seems to suppose ; the real difficulty 
is to get other people to accept them. Yet it has repeatedly 
been done. I need hardly recall the fact that the groups 
(1) 0, G, (2) I, J, (3) U, Y, W, each represent one original 
letter only. Similarly, the borrowing of letters from 
another alphabet is illustrated hy the deliberate addition 
of Y and Z to the Roman alphabet from the Greek. 
Again, tlie use of diacritical marks is common in many 
Eurojiean languages, e.g. (to mention the two most generally 
known) German and French. Apparently Frenchmen do 
not agree with Mr. Hanson that tlieir accents make 
''a strange and blurred-looking page”. These tilings 
seem to me purely matters of habit and taste, which it 
is hardly profitable to discuss. 

But the use of digraphs, for which there are also' 
numberless precedents, is distinctly more objectionable, by 
reason of tlieir inherent ambiguity, than any of these 
other devices. If you write sh, how is anyone to know 
that it is to be pronounced as in ship and not as in mishap 
(as it ought to be) ? ^ It is all very well to lay down 
a rule for one language and invent a spelling which will, 
more or less, serve its needs. But when we come to 
scientific comparative study, that sort of makeshift breaks 
down at once. And it is obviously desirable, even for 
everyday “ practical ” purposes, that all the languages of 
Burma (for instance) should be spelt on some one consistent 
principle. For this reason it is deplorable that when 
Burmese words came to be written in Roman characters, 
the lisped DO (which is historically an s) was not repre- 
sented by some modification of s or t, or by the Greek 6 or 

^ Moreover, after teaching your pupils that s is s and h is A, you have 
to upset them by adding the reservation that sh is Why not write 
^ at once and be done with it ? 
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the Anglo-Saxon equivalent letter. The rendering of X> 
by th is responsible for the phonetically impossible initial 
aspirates Jik, K and Jqh which disfigure the official ortho- 
graphy of the province. No doubt in an imperfect world 
it is often necessary to come to terms with the man in 
the street ’’ i but it is really a mistake to capitulate to him 
in such matters as these. It makes more trouble in the 
end. If Mr. Hanson seriously thinks that chy is plainer 
than c (which I suppose is the sound intended), I can only 
respectfully differ from his judgment on the point. 

Of the Hunterian system I desire to speak with all due 
appreciation. It was a great improvement on the chaos 
that preceded it, and it still has its uses. But for really 
exact work it is inadequate, and the question to be 
answered is whether, when we have a clear field 
unencumbered by any previous lumber, as in writing 
down a hitherto unwritten language, it would not be 
the best policy in the long run to select from the very 
beginning, and even for practical ” purposes, a more 
pi'ecise, adaptable, and comprehensive system. Whether 
that should be the system of the International Phonetic 
Association or some other, I do not propose to discuss. 
Nor do I think it matters very much, provided the main 
canons of phonetic writing are adhered to. And of these, 
one sound one symbol,” reasonably interpreted, seems to 
be among the most essential. It may sometimes be 
convenient to have a special symbol for a frequently 
used compound sound (as the c above), but it is always 
objectionable to represent a simple sound by a compound 
symbol of which both the component parts are separately 
used for other purposes. 

With all deference to Mr. Hanson, whose point of view 
is obviously .entitled to serious consideration, I venture to 
think that the real obstacle in the path of progress is tlie 
innate conservatism of the teachers rather than the 
difficulty of imparting a new and comprehensive alphabet 
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to the pupils. The former are grounded in our English 
spelling ; the latter Imow nothing about spelling of any 
kind, and therefore have nothing to unlearn. It would 
really be easier for them to learn an alphabet of fifty 
letters, each used consistently for one sound, than one 
of twenty-six wherein ever so many groups of two or 
three are liable to have some purely arbitrary value 
attached to them. That is our unfortunate case in 
English, and until phonetics are carefully taught in our 
schools it is probable that we shall suffer from all the 
consequential disabilities whenever we set out to write 
down a new language. The vocabularies compiled by 
English explorers are a stumbling-block to every scholar 
who attempts to use them for scientific purposes, because 
they are almost always full of undesigned ambiguities. 
That is only a small part of the price we are pajung for 
our “historical” spelling and our neglect of phonetics; 
and for my part I think we owe Mr. Grant Brown our 
thanks for his attempt to stir us up. 

C. 0. Blagdex. 


The Takopa Tamil Inscription 
Dr. E. Hultzsch has deserved the sincerest tlianks of all 
who are interested in archseological research in Siam by 
his very able decipherment and translation (published in 
the April number of this Journal) of the hitherto puzzling 
Tamil inscription in the Takopa district, which proves ‘the 
existence, as early as the eighth or ninth century of our 
era, of a settlement of Tamil Vaisnavas in that part of 
the Malay Peninsula. 

In this Journal for 1904, pp. 244-5, I pointed out how 
the sandstone slab on which the inscription appears was 
found in the middle of a former bed of the Takopa River, 
and how three hours by boat further upstream sundry 
remains of ancient shrines and old statues of deities had 


teen discovered by the late Mr. H. W. Bourke at the foot 
of a hill still known as EIi&u P’hrah Farai (i.e. “ Hill of 
Narayana or Visnu”) ; while local tradition has it that 
another old shrine formerly stood on the top of the 

same hill. , , i n 4 . # 

Such being the case, it seems very probable that one ot 

those shrines represents the temple of Yisnu alluded to in 
the inscription as erected by the Tamil traders, who have 
recorded the fact on the stone slab in question, and that 
the slab itself has been carried down by floods to its 
present site. (}. E. Gerini. 

CiSANO (Albesga). 

May 7 , 1913. 

Ti-ma-sa 

In Colonel Gurclon’s very interesting and suggestive 
paper on " The Origin of the Ahoms ^ which appeared in 
the April number of this Journal (pp. 283—/), I notice one 
point with which I regret I am unable to agree, and that 
is the alleged identity of Twidsa with C'hieng Mai or 
Zimme. It would be highly desirable to see set forth the 
grounds upon which that identification rests, foi no such 
mine as Timdsa has ever been, to my knowledge, applied 
to Cdiieng Mai or to any of the neighbouring Lau districts, 
nor does it occur in any of the local chronicles I have had 
the opportunity to examine. It is, on the other hand, in 
Burma, and more especially towards the far outlying 
Asam borders, that we meet similar toponyms, as I am 
going to show. 

On the lower portion of the right side of Plate h 
reproduced in the illustration facing p. 283 of this Journal, 
the characters ig 1 fc g E SI. Ti-^ma^sa Hsuan^wei-sz, 
can easily enough be made out, and mean “ Chieftainship 
of Ti-ma-sa '' (or Di-ma-sa as the first three characters 
are pronounced in some parts of China). 

Now, it is known that since their direct interference 
with Burma and Laos in the last quarter of the thirteenth 
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century, the Chinese began to apportion tlie countries 
brought under their influence into Hsiian-ivei-sz or large 
administrative circles,^ over which they appointed Hsilan- 
wei-shili. or “ Comforters” in the persons of nativ’e chiefs, 
upon whom they bestowed seals and warrants, along 
with regular investitures. In or about 1450 there were 
already eight of such officials,- of whom five were in Shan- 
Burmese territory. The district in chai-ge of the fifth of 
the.se is recorded by Mr. Parker as “ P'ing-mien Ma-m 
(doubtful)”. I would venture to suggest that this name may 
be a clerical slip or misprint in the Chinese te.xt Parker had 
before him, for Fing-mien (and) ri-nia-sa ; for according 
to other sources a P’ing-mieii (^ |i) circle had already 
been formed as early as 1276.® Ma-sa must thus refer to 
a distinct one (perhaps Ti-ma-sa), presumably established 
later on.* At the same time, however, the Chinese records 
mention a Ti-ma district, granted in 1450 by imperial decree 
to the Muh Pang (Sen-wi) chief,® and this undoubtedly is 
the territory of the present Ti-ma village in North Sen-wi 
and on the left bank of the Nam Ti (lat. 23° 48' N., 
long. 98° 3' E.).® 

^ C. Imbault-Huart enumerates six of these (four in Burma and two 
in Laos) at the beginning of the Chinese Ming Dynasty, i.e. on or soon 
after 1368 a.d. (see the Journal Asiatique^ 1878, p. 142, n. 2) ; and 
E- H. Parker mentions seven in 1384 (see the China Review^ xx, p. 394), 
of which four are in Burma. 

^ According to E. H. Parker’s Burma (Rangoon, 1893), p. 60. 

^ See BEPEO. ix, 669, where PHiig-mien is tentatively located by 
E- Huber on the Upper Shwe-li (Nam Mao River, here called Nam 
Yang). But was not this the territory of the Lung-chVan Prefecture 
established in 1383? 

The only term Ma-sa that I know of in Burmese toponymy is the 
one occurring in the name of the Kwe Masa River, in East Meiktila (in 
about lat. 20° 50' N., long. 96° 30' E.), which joins the Myittha near 
Pyin Nyaung. 

® See the Upper Burma QazeMeer^ pt. ii, vol. i, p. 193. 

® See op. cit., pt. ii, vols. i, p. 198, and iii, p. 302. The present 
Ti-ma circle includes forty villages and the Ti-ma plain which stretches 
across the valley of the Nam Ti. The name is presumably derived from 
this stream, the Ti (Nam Ti). 
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Further research into the Chinese historical literature 
of the period may enable us to solve the question as to 
whether the Ti-ma and i¥a-sa districts just alluded to 
were in any way connected with the puzzling TUiia-m 
now under consideration. 

I am meanwhile strongly inclined to look for the 
location of the Ti-ma-sa chieftainship much further 
westward, towwds the Assam border, for it is here that 
we find in its integrity the term Ti-ma-sa, or Di-ma-sa, 
employed (in the form Bimasa) to designate the Hill 
Kachari tribes, as well as their own language. That the 
term is pretty old can hardly be doubted, since it is (at 
least in part) traceable in several toponyms of some 
antiquity in this region ; suffice to mention Dima-pur, 
the original capital of the Kachari rulers till 1536, when 
it was°saeked by the Ahoms.i Whether in the Chinese 

■ Other presumably related toponyms occurring in historical accounts 
of Kachar and neighbourhood are— 

(1) Dima-rua, the seat of a chief in the middle of the sixteenth century. 

(2) Dimuria, the seat of a chief subdued in 1524. 

(3) Demera, a place named at about the same period. (See E. A. Gait s 

Koch Kings of Kdmarhpa, Shillong, 1895, pp. 19, 25, 40.) 

‘*The name JDimct remains unexplained,” remarked R. F. fet. Andrew 
St. John in JRAS. 1897, p. 642. 

Mr. Gait gives Hidamha or Hiramha as the literary name of Kachar 
(op. cit., pp. 26, 40) ; but I may quote on the other hand at least two 
authorities to show that, during at any rate the three centuries before 
last, that land Avas commonly knoAvn to the neighbouring nations (the 
Burmese in particular) as Lima, evidently a corrupted form of Dvnm 
(Avhether this Avas meant for its historical capital Dima--pur or for the 
hill tracts peopled by Dimasa tribes). In fact, De Barros (dec. iii, 
lib. ii, ch. 5, p. 162 ; and dec. iv, lib. ix, ch. 1, p. 452, of the Lisbon 
edition of 1777 ) terms it Brema Lima (a designation so far, to my 
belief, unidentified), which seems to imply that it was then, or Avas 
believed to be, a Burmese possession, like his Brema Ova (Ava), etc. 

Again, in a Siamese translation of a chronicle of Pegu and Burma, 
I find it stated that in 1826 the following north-western dependencies 
of Burma Avere ceded to the English, namely : (1) Arakan, (2) Vesdh 
(Assam, Avith perhaps also Jaintya, see below), (3) Kxm (Manipur), 

(4) Alima (evidently Be Barros' Brema Lima, i.e. Kachar). Burmese 
scholars should be able to check this list in the local annals and find 
what is the exact native spelling of the last toponym, transcribed in the 
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plaque referred to above we have to take Dimasa as the 
name of a district (conformably to what I have suggested), 
or else have to interpret the inscription alluded to as 
meaning chieftainship of the Dimasa (tribes) is 
a <[uestion I prefer to leave to local scholars to decide. 
A[y contention is that in one way or the other Ti-rna-sa 
most likely refers to the whilom Kachar State, 

There is, I should wish to point out, a circuni stance 
which seems to throw some sidelight on this question. 

It is known that in 1406 Yung-le (otherwise Yung~lo, 
i.e. the emperor Ch emg Tsu) sent an embassy to Burma 
(which wmnt to Ava) and another one to Pegu.'^ Sucli 
being the facts, is it not striking to notice that tlie metal 
plaque referred to above (which is, on its very evidence — 
see obverse of Plate A — a Hsin-fu or tally given as 
a warrant of identity to tlie cliief of Ti-ma-sa) is dated 
the 5tli year of Yung-le (corresponding to A.D. 1407 -), that 
is to say, just one year after the veiy one wlien Chinese 
embassies proceeded to Ava and Pegu ? This synchronism 
suggests that some other mission may have been dispatched 
to Kachrir also (whether at Dima-pur or in the hill tracts), 
presiimablj" at the instance of those chiefs then already 
threatened by the Alioms. The latter alread}^ liad (1384) 
conquered and annexed Sylhet, which ominous event may 


form Alima in the Siamese translation. In the treaty of Yandabo 
(February 24, 1826), as printed in Crawfurd’s Embassy to Am (London, 
1829, pp. 20-1 of Appendix), AJc-hn-hat is the term employed in the 
Burmese version to denote Kachar, while Vesuli is taken to mean 
Jaintya (cf. also p. 490 of the same work). The former requires 
ex})Ianatiou and, if wrongly transcribed, correction. No sign is to be 
found of it, nor of anything resembling Alima, in Judsoirs Burmese- 
Eiiglish Dictionary or other works of reference on Burma. 

1 Cf. BBFEO. ix, p. 652, footnote. 

- Not 1408 as stated on p. 285 of this Journal, unless the month 
(the number of which is illegible on the reproduction of the obverse of 
Plate A) was the eleventh or twelfth, in which case the date would fall 
in January or February, 1408. Careful reference to the metal plaque 
may enable one to decipher the number of the month as well as the day, 
and thereby to determine the precise date of that interesting document. 

JRAS. 1912. 46 
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have determined the Kacharis to sue for Chinese protection. 
However it be, it looks pretty certain that the date of tlie 
plaque marks the time of establisliment of the chieftainship 
of Ti-'fm-sa. Tliis would eventually explain how a little 
later, that is, in about 1450, we find mentioned for the first 
time a Ma-sa circle, always assuming that this name is 
a mere slip for Ti-ma-sa as supposed above. 

The circumstances relative to the discovery of the 
plaque in question, (1) at Jorhat, that is in Assamese 
territory (Sibsagar district), and (2) in the hands of 
a descendant of an Ahom raja, are other points worth 
considering, for they tend to confirm our proposed 
identification of Ti-ma-sa (Dirnasa) with Kachar, while 
they permit of arguing, with some probability of hitting 
the mark, how the plaque happened to get there. It is just 
possible that it came into the hands of the Ahom rulers in 
the course of their conquest either of Dima-pur in 1536, or 
of Maibang(the later Kachari capital in the hills) in 1706. 

Thus, the alleged identity of Ti-ma-sa with C’hieng 
Mai becomes all the more improbable. I might add 
furthermore that neither the C’hieng Mai chronicles nor 
those of the neighbouring Lau states ever breathe a word 
as to any past connexion with the Ahoms or, for that 
matter, even with_any Thai-Shan principality lying to the 
westward of the Eravati River. Gerini. 

CiSANO (Albenga). 

Mmj 6,1913, 

The Caves of a Thousand Buddhas 

Dr. E. Denison Ross, ante, p. 434, suggests that the 
presence, in the walled-up library, of documents belonging 
to the fourteenth century and later in no way militates 
against the view that it was closed up in the early part 
of the eleventh century. Speaking not at all as an 
expert, but merely as a common juryman, I venture to 
question this conclusion. 
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The MvS. whicli bears the date a.d. 1350 came out of 
one of the bundles classed by the priest as containing 
‘^miscellaneous rubbish (Ruins of Desert Kathay, ii, 
178), but wliich Sir A. Stein recognized to be of ‘'special 
value (p. 182). The irregular shape and fastening of 
these bundles liad caused the priest to put them on the 
top of the rest when lie re-arranged the contents of the 
repository (pp. 182-8); it follow 
of the original contents, and 
priest from othei‘ caves, 
and Tibetan scripts, ' 

(p. 186), and one of these 
A.H. 1350, represented on 

Dr. E. Denison Ross’ statement that th 


that they formed part 
were not imported by the 
In these bundles, besides Indian 
Uigur MSS. also cropped up 
is the MS. in question, dated 
plate No. 192, and marked ^^ 4 
is MS. belongs 
to tlie " Mongol period must be conceded ; but lie, in 
turn, must admit, on Sir A. Stein’s narrative, that it came 
out of one of tlie “ compact bundles” piled in tbe walled- 
up libraiy, and not from the loose documents, etc/’, the 
product of otlier caves. 

Nor would it be easjr to locate these in the hidden 
repositoiy. For tlie state of things there must be 
regarded at the date of Sir A. Stein’s visit, not at that 
of M. Pelliot s visit a yeav later, and what Sir A. Stein 
depicts (p. 172) is ‘^a solid mass of MSS. bundles , . . 
filling close on 500 cubic feet. The area left clear within 
the room was just sufficient for two people to stand in ” — 
a small area for “loose documents” to spread over. 

The priest’s statement that he discovered the walled-up 
repositoiy in 1900 may perhaps be held corroborated by 
the wooden inscription, treating, that as an entry made in 
the course of the priest’s business, for it was, assuredly, 
not one made against liis pecuniary interest. But proof 
tliat the walling-up dated back some ten centuries is 
harder to hnd. The fact which weighed with Sir A. Stein 
(p, 187), and which is adduced too by Di% E, Denison Ross, 
was that the great majority of the forthcoming dated 
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documents belonged to the ninth and tenth centuries o£ 
onr era, whilst only a few approached its end, “ and none 
extended beyond the reign of the Emperor Clum-isung 
(A.D. 998-1022).” This last statement Sir A. Stem would 
now without doubt, reconsider, and had he, in Ins 
necessarily hurried examination of the MSS., come across 
such a date as that detected by Dr. E. Denison Koss, his 
first conclusion might well have been different. ^ 

In an Eastern tale, anterior even to the walling up, the 
bailee of a bag of money, long since deposited in his 
keeping, substituted therein silver for gold. But some o ' 
the. silver proved to be of later date than the deposit, mml 
the Kadi held the bailee liable for gold (Baihaki, Malumn 
wa ifasdwi, 144). The Kadi’s reasons are not given, but 
his decision was based, presumably, rather on the presence 
of coins of adequately recent date than on the presence of 
the earlier ones, although these may have been the first 
to issue from the bag. 

H. F. Amedroz. 


Western Manich.eism and Turfan Discoveries 
I accept with gratitude Dr. Denison Boss’s corrections 
of the mistakes noted by him (JEAS. 1913, p. 436), such 
as the proper title of the Yieomte d’Ollone, the spelling 
of his own name, and the correct initials of liofessoi 
F. W. K. Muller. I am particularly obliged to him for 
pointing out that M. Pelliots mission was distinct fioin 
that of M. d’Ollone, as I ought to have seen from the 
notice in the BEFEO. I do not, however, agree with 
him in regard to Bar Khoni. M. Pognon says, on 
p. 5 of the Coupes de Khouahir, that “Theodore Bar 
Khouni” was the nephew of the Nestorian patriarch 
Iwannis, who about 893 a.d. named him Bishop oi 
Laclioum. This was on the authority of Asscinani, but 
in his second appendix M. Pognon corrects this and says 
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tiiat lie tliiDlvS Assemam had misled him. This was 
because he discovered after writing the first part of his 
book a MS. of the licliolia bearing, in the middle of the 
niiitli book, a statement in Syriac which he translates : 

With tlie help of the Lord, this book called Book of 
Sclioliu, compiled by Theodore, Doctor of the country of 
Kachkar, was finished in the year HOB of Alexander,” 
which corresponds to 792 of our era. He further says 
that he cannot explain why such a statement should have 
been inserted in the middle rather than at the end of the 
book, and that he has found it in none of tlie other MSS. 
of the Book of Scholia with which he tried to check it. 
He therefore thinks it is almost certain that Theodore 
Bar Khoni and Theodore Bishop of Lachoum were not, 
a,s Asseniani assumed, one and the same person; and he 
continues: ‘‘Theodore Bar Khouni lived at the end of 
tin^ eightli century, and perhaps at the beginning of the 
ninth; he was born in the country of Ivachkar, where 
there mast have been spoken a dialect much resembling 
Mandaite, and nothing proves that he was ever bishop.” 

Whatever we may think of tlie last sentence — and in 
the view I took of it I have the support of M. Cumont, 
^vho, in his Recherches stir le Manicheisme, pt. i, speaks 
of the author of the Scholia as “Theodore bar Khoni, 
e\TK][ue nestorien de Kashkar” — it seems to me probable 
that the Kachkar or Kashkar in which Bar Khoni w’^as 
]>oni or taught was Kashgar in Chinese Turkestan. 
The Nestorians at this very time (i.e. from 782 to 820) 
were ordaining bishops for China itself (see Neander, 
Church History, Eng. ed., v, pp. 122, 123), and the 
Singau-fu inscription corresponds to the first of these 
dates. Moreover, wm know from the recent expeditions 
that Nostorian Christians, Manichaeans, and Buddhists 
were living together in the oases of Chinese Turkestan 
at a date which may be earlier than this, but is not 
likely to be much later. On the other hand, there 
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is no record, that I know of, of any place ui Babylonia 
likely to be called “Kaskar” at this period. The name 
Cascar in connexion with Manichseism does indeed appeal 
in the Acta Archdai, now generally supposed to have 
been composed by one Hegemonius in the fifth centnrj 
He makes Archelans, whose own existence is much 
doubted, bishop of a place called in the Latin translation 
“ Carchar, a city of Mesopotamia” (not Babylonia , which 
seems to have been written by Photius and other late 
writers Kapxdpo>v. but by Cyril of Jerusalem and Socrates 
Kaavdpcop, and which is by some thought to be Garrh^e 
or Harran. But it is very difficult to see why this last 
name should have been written Kaskar at the end of 
the eighth century, when Greek had long since ceased to 
be spoken in Western Asia, and why a teacher^who lived 
there should have spoken of it as his “ country Unless, 
therefore. Dr. Denison Ross has other information about 
Kaskar in Babylonia I shall continue to believe that 
Bar Khdni’s bishopric, if he had one, or his birthplace if 
he had not, is more likely to have been Kashgar in Chinese 
Turkestan than anywhere else. 


F. Legge. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


The Bower Manuscript. Facsimile leaves, Nagari 
transcri|)t, Romanised transliteration and English 
translation with notes, and Sanskrit and English 
Indexes. Edited by Dr. A. F. E. Hoernle. 
Published by the ArchaBological Survey of India, 
1893-1912. 

The acquisition by Lieutenant (now Major-General) 
Bower of this MS. at Kuchar, in Eastern Turkistan, early 
in 1890, was one of the romantic incidents of Oriental 
archeology. He placed it before the Bengal Asiatic 
Society towards the close of that year, and Dr. Hoernle 
took it in hand and made its nature and contents known 
in April, 1891. It aroused at once, throughout Europe, 
keen interest in the literary possibilities of Central Asia, 
which was once distinguished for its Buddhist activity, 
and formed tlie medium of communication between India 
and China in all matters Buddhistic. Through the interest 
shown by Sir C. A. Elliott, then Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, the Government of India undertook in 1892 that 
the MS. should be published with facsimile reproductions 
of the leaves, a transliteration, translation, and full critical 
apparatus by Dr. Hoernle. Accordingly Dr. Hoernle 
published the entire MS., with the complete text and 
a translation of the seven parts of which it consists, in 
instalments during the years 1893-7. Pie retired from 
India early in 1899, and the remainder of the work was 
deferred through his other duties and the necessity of 
appraising it in the light of the fresh materials that had 
been and were being discovered meanwhile in Central Asia. 

Stimulated by this discovery, Consuls and residents in 
Central Asia had acquired other MSS. during the years 
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1892--5, and expeditions were sent out from Russia, India, 
Germany, France, and Japan, wliicli secured many literary 
remains from tliat region during the years 1898-1009. 
Much of this fresh material was placed in Dr. Hoernle’s 
hands, and the study of it required time. He next 
published the Sanskrit Index (containing a complete 
vocabulary) to tliis MS. in 1908, and a revised translation 
of its medical portions in parts i-iii in 1909. Finally, 
the Introduction, extending to ninety-five pages, was 
finished last year, and the whole work is now presented 
complete. 

The editing of this MS. has been a very difficult 
undertaking, because it deals with medical and cognate 
matters which had been studied very little before, and 
emploj-s a host of technical and special terms and names, 
the correct import of which had not been elucidated. He 
lias spared no pains to clear up all these difficulties. 

Beginning with the provenance of this MS., he discusses 
all the information, and shows, with the aid of a sketch- 
map, diagrams, and pliotographs, tliat there can be no 
doubt it was really dug out of a ruined stupa at Qum 
Tiira, near Kuchar, in February, 1890, by the Turki who 
sold it to Lieutenant Bower a few days afterwards, while 
the provenance of the Weber, Macartney, and Petrovski 
with which this MS. had been mistakenly confused, 
was difiereni 

It is written on birch-bark, and Dr. Hoernle shows by 
a discussion of the use of birch-bark, palm-leaves, and 
paper in India and the countries on the north, that birch- 
bark was used only in the north-west of India. The 
characters are all of the Gupta script, and tlie forms of all 
the letters and other features of the script are exhibited 
in five tables. During the fourth, to the seventli century 
the Gupta script showed two distinct types, a southern 
and a northern, marked oJfi* approximately by a line 
running in a north-easterly direction between latitude 
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22 and 24 . He points out how the characters for 
m ditrerentiated the two types and constituted the best 
critei-ion for detecting them, wliile variations in the forms 
of tJie letters e (initial), -y, ru, and r% and to a certain 
extent of 'I (initial), also distinguished them, all tliese 
peculiarities being illustrated by reproductions of the 
forms. The nortliern type, moreover, displayed two 
varieties, an eastern and a western, wdiich were divided 
approximately by longitude 81", and which are best 
distinguished by tlie characters for s and s. These 
criteria serve to indicate the region from which came 
the liands tliat wrote tlie different parts of the MS. 
Further, the w^estern variety possessed two forms of 

which, tliough not characteristic of any particular 
area or time, yet had this distinction, that they were 
never used by the same writer indiscriminately, for each 
writer used one or the other consistently. By these 
means Dr. Hoernle shows that the MS. w-as the work 
of four di derent hands. 

As regards the time when it was written, he points out 
as specially significant the changes through which tlie 
character for y passed during those centuries, these 
constituting one of the best criteria for determinirig 
the age of writings in the Gupta script. They are fully 
and \’eiy clearly explained, witli rejiroductions of their 
different shapes and remarks on the ways in which 
vowel marks affected their use ; and definite chronological 
conclusions are drawn tliat go far to fix with reasonable 
certainty tlie age of sucli 'writings. Hence he infers that 
this MS. must liave been written in the third quarter of 
the fourth century a.d. 

Parts i-iii, lie finds, were written by one hand, part iv 
by another, parts v and vii by a tliird, and part vi by 
a fourtli. The scribes of parts i-iii and v~vii must have 
been natives of India who had migrated to Kuchar and 
were no doubt missionary Buddhist monks, the scribe 
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of parts i-iii having come from tlie northern, and the 
two scribes of parts v-vii from the southern, limit of 
the northern area of the Gupta script. Their use of birch- 
bark indicates that they migrated there more immediately 
from Kashmir or Udyana, since the use of that bark was, 
according to all available evidence, limited to North- 
Western India. Parts i-iii, y, and vii were written about 
the same time and passed into the hands of the scribe 
of part iv, who was probably a native of Eastern 
Turkistan or perhaps of China, since it was apparently 
written with a brush rather than with a reed-pen. 
Part vi was written last of all, to replace the damage 
which part vii had meanwhile suffered. It seems that 
the ultimate owner of the whole was Yasamitra, that he 
was a Buddhist monk of repute, and that the stupa in 
which the MS. was found was built in his honour. 

Part i consists of two tracts, the first of which treats of 
garlic, and the second of miscellaneous matters, such as 
digestion, medical formulae, and cosmetic preparations. 
Part ii is a copy of the Ndvamfaka, a handbook of 
medical prescriptions compiled without any definite plan, 
of which the last two chapters are missing. Part iii is 
an ancient formulary, apparently a fragment of a larger 
work. Parts iv and v treat of cubomancy, fd^akahevall, 
the telling of fortunes by the throws of a die (or perhaps 
three dice), which was of elongcated shape bearing only 
the numbers 1-4 on its four sides. Parts vi and vii contain 
different portions of the same mtra or dharam, which was 
a charm against snake-bite and other evils. 

The author' of the NavanUaka is not known, for the 
colophon at the end of part ii is missing. It is, as 
Dr. Hoernle shows, based on and quotes from earlier 
medical treatises, which are sometimes mentioned but 
more often left unnamed. Those mentioned are various 
minor works, many of which are attributed to half 
mythical personages, but those unnamed and most freely 
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quoted from are the standard medical treatises of those 
times, namely tlie compendia compiled from the tantras 
and kalpas composed by Agnivesa, Bheda, Harita, 
Jatiikarna, Ksarapani, and Parasara, the six distinguished 
pupils of the famous physician Punarvasu Atreya, wdio 
is said to have taught medicine at Taxila about the 
time of Buddha in tlm sixth century b.C. Of these only 
two liave come down to us, the Garaka-samhita compiled 
by Caraka, a physician of Kashmir, whieli professes to 
give Agnivesa’s version of Atreya’s teaching, and the 
Bheda-samhita of unknown authorship, which professes 
to give Bheda’s version. Dr. Hoernle shows by a com- 
parison of a number of medical formulae tliat those 
tw^o works and the StUriita-samhita are the authorities 
most freely drawn from. The Ayurvecla-sdsiTct or Samhita 
of Susruta is really the composition of two authors, the 
earlier portion of Susruta the elder, wdio lived probably 
in the sixth century B.C., and the later portion, the Uttara 
Tcmitra, compiled about the time of Kariiska according 
to tradition, so that the completed treatise dates from 
about the period of the Caraka-samhitd and somewhat 
prior to the Bheda-samhita, which quotes from it. But 
clironological results can be drawn with reasonable 
probability from the Caraka-samhitd only, for Caraka 
is said to have been physician to Kaniska; and, accepting 
the view^ that Kaniska flourished in the middle of the 
first century B.C., Dr. Hoernle assigns the Ndvanltaka 
to the second century a.d. provisionally. Dr. Hoernle 
discusses some of the medical prescriptions, and his 
researches here and in his ''Medicine of Ancient India 
have done much to elucidate Indian medicine. There 
is no uniform principle of arrangement ; some are 
mentioned according to the form of the medicament, 
some according to their purpose, and some according 
to the kind of patients. Some are specifics, but others 
are pronounced good for a number of ailments, and others 
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again, such as the '' pepper formula” wliich he examines, 
demand a long course of compliance. 

The MS. is written in a mixture of literary and popular 
Sanskrit, which has been sometimes called “ mixed ” 
Sanskrit for want of a better term. The course which. 
Vedic Sanskrit took in post-Vedic ages is briefly stated : 
it was developed by grammarians and brahmans into 
Sanskrit proper, and "was modified popularly into tlie 
Prakrits which had their literary side in Buddhism and 
Jainism. The prestige of Sanskrit, however, induced the 
Buddhist writers to cultivate it, and (he says) “ ultimately 
they fully succeeded in their endeavours ; but at first their 
efforts were attended with but partial success, differing 
according to the amount of literary knowledge they 
possessed. It is this earlier period of literary endeavour 
which, as will be shown in the sequel, is reflected in the 
several treatises of the Bower manuscript 

This is no doubt true of Buddhist writings, but it 
hardly seems to explain the similar occurrence of 
Prakritisms in Hindu writings, such as the Puranas ; and 
these medical treatises appear to have been Hindu rather 
than Buddhist compilations. A furtlier explanation may 
he suggested, namely, that while Sanskrit was the 
language of brahmanic books in those ages, a high-class 
Prakrit would have been the language used in the polite 
literature ; that a great deal of the secular literature was 
probably written in such Prakrit ; that a.£terwards, wdien 
the spoken tongue diverged more and more from Sanskrit 
through political vicissitudes, that literary Prakrit became 
unintelligible, while Sanskrit remained the only polished 
language of Hinduism ; that the secular literature would 
have had then to be Sanskritized as tlie only way in 
which it could be preserved useful — a process ’which, was 
not difiicult because that literary Prakrit was not far 
from Sanskrit, and yet which was not completely carried 
out, especially , in poetry where the metre had to be 
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The iNDUxV Theatre; a brief survey of the Sanskrit 
Drama. By E. P. Horbwitz. 8vo. London, GlasgoM^ 
and Boinbaj' ; Blackie and Son, 1912. 

Mr. Horrvvitz, as he explains in his preface, endeavours 
to toucli the very soul of the old Sanskrit plays ” ; and 
lie adds with commendable candour that “this could not 
always be done without sacrificing technical details, and 
making free with the original texts. The dramatic plot 
IS often paraphrased and presented in a modern garb, in 
order to attract the modern mind It is not cleL to ns 
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Ilow the method of the book is to be reconciled to its 
pui^pose, how an admittedly garbled narrative of the plot 
of a play, couched in a florid style of inferior journalese, 
will help the reader to touch the very soul” of the play. 
But the British public is not critical, and will probably 
take in all seriousness the first chapter, which is entitled 
”In the Court Theatre of Ujain, 1,400 years ago ”, and 
describes the first representation of the Abhijnana-sakun- 
talam before King “ Vikrama” with the detailed precision 
of a special correspondent to a provincial newspaper, not 
even omitting “ the crimson liveries and peach-coloured 
waistbands of the black slaves who serve refreshments ”, 
and the '' handsome ruby and diamond clasp ; the letters 
U and V ”, whicli hold together the folds of the curtain 
and are “ daintily interlaced in the time-hallowed n^gari 
or urban script” (a somewhat remarkable circumstance, 
which should give our palaeographers pause). Mr. Horrwitz’s 
knowledge, as evinced in this chapter and in some other 
parts of Ills book, is like that of Mr. Weller, extensive 
and peculiar especially the latter. 

L. D. B. 


Life in Ancient India in the Age of the Mantras. 

By P. T. Srinivas Iyengar, M.A. pp. x, 140. 

Madras, 1912. 

This is an excellent little work ; I have read it with 
pleasure and surprise; pleasure, because it is so good; 
surprise, to find an Indian gentleman so thoroughly 
a master of the critical method, and so well acquainted 
with the works of modern anthropologists. The author, 
who is Principal of a College at Vizagapatam founded by 
the munificence of Mrs. A, V. Narasingha Kao, starts with 
the assumption that the sociological history of India can 
be best treated by Indian students trained in the critical 
methods of the West, since they are in closer touch with 
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the cldilj life of tlie peojDle than Europeans are. And the 
period u-lneh he has chosen is social life in the Yedic a^e, 
or, as he prefers to call it, the age of the Mantras. Se 
pi^sents ns .-ith a picture, fully authenticated by 
lefeiences of the life of a primitive people. The Arya.s, 
a tli y called th^iselves. dwelt between the Sarasvati 
and the Upper Ganges. They were not ig-norant of 
cgucultuie, but their wealth consisted in their flocks and 
nerds. l asture lands and water, women and kine, were 
the occasion of their wars. The rich dwelt in wooden 
Jiouses, the poor m circular wattled huts daubed with 
mud, and the villages were defended by stockades. These 
Aryas had thmr Brahmans and priests, their exorcists, 
soiceiers, medicine men, their artisans and traders The 
king was consecrated and all-powerful, he levied heavy 
contributions, and under him were various subordinate 
chiefs, including the village headman. Hunting, chariot 
racing, and gambling were the diversions of the nobles. 
Marriage alliances were formed by negotiation, and some 
of the old Vedic marriage rites survive to the present day ; 
but the Aryas did not hesitate to make captured women 
their concubines or slaves ; and the widow of the elder 
often passed to the younger brother. So far we have 
analogous practices and an analogous mode of life amono- 
primitive folk all tlie world over, as well as in modern 
India. Three things, however, sharply distinguished these 
Aryas from the neighbouring Dasyus; they were notable 
for the cult of Agni, the constitution of the family, and 
the immense development of the sacrificial system. ' The 
first and last have always attracted attention, and are 
fully dealt with by our author. But although our author 
notes the peculiar constitution of the Ary a family system, 
he merely notes it with a passing remark, nor has it 
usually received the consideration it deserves. For it is 
not only entirely unlike the Dravidian and other aboriginal 
conceptions of the family, it is the chief criterion at the 
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■ present day of the stage of Hinduism any of 

community has reached; while m itself it las . - 

interest as a special variety of the patriarchal S3skni 
Mdiich received its most characteristic expression among 
the Romans. It is that bequest of the ancient Aryas 

to India which time has least modified. ^ 

So much for the general contents of the boo c. v i 
be seen that the author is entirely free from any illusions 
aliout a golden age. He also protests against the 
pessimism of the later philosopher, s. He sliows by ample 
<,uotations that the Rishis freely indulged in seiismil 
pleasures, even of a doubtful character, _ and enpyed life 
to the full But the idea which underlies the work, and 
o-ives it its originality, is the importance attached by the 
Tiutlior to the aboriginal (which he practically assumes 
to be the Dravidian) elements. The Daayus, he says, 
had a civilization not inferior to the Aryan ; they wm-e 
equally rich in horses and cattle; they had citie.s, 
castles, chariots, arms; but they were enemies of Agni. 
“ According to Indian tradition Dasyii and Arya hai'e 
been understood respectively as enemies and advocates 
of the fire-cult. The distinction indicated by Arya and 
Dasyu was purely a ditierence of cult, and not of race 
or culture.” The’’ influence of the Dravidian element is 
sensibly reflected in the grammar as well as in the 
vocahularv of the language (p. 6). On the other hand 
lu.‘ emplumizes and enlarges the gulf betweeu the 
Aryas on the Sarasvati and the long-headed fair- 
skinned races of Europe. He allows only ludra, Agni, 
and Dyaus to be of non-Indian origin ; the other gods 
and godde.sses were all evolved in India ; while not oiih^ 
Siva” and Krishna, but also Varuna, Rudra, Twasliti 
(a minor god after all), and Aditi were originalli' 
Dravidian divinities (p. 123). Yishnu, Snox, and their 
motlier Aditi “ were popular gods even before the 1 edas 
were composed” (p. 126). He elsewhere extols the 
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antiquity and the greatness of the Dravidian civilization 
Now, although I am far from agreeing with tlie author 
in some of his details, I consider his view true in the 
main for the latest stage of Aryo-Vedic culture. The 
Aiyas who lived between the Sarasvati and the Ganges 
were the creators of all that has ever since been accounted 
distinctive of India. And they were able to do this work 
because they were a veiy mixed race, mixed not only in 
blood but in fundamental beliefs and practices. The 
whole history of India has ever since consisted in* 
the gradual and progressive blending of the dissimilar 
elements, the Aryan genius contributing the guiding 
spirit and the form of this mixed civilization, while the 
aboriginal element has contributed its contents. 

Whether the aboriginal folk of Northern India were 
ever Dravidians is of course a much disputed question. 
But the author is right in maintaining that the Dravidians 
had a great and distinctive civilization of their own, in 
no material respect inferior to tlie Aiyan, and in touch 
with the civilization of Babylonia at an early date, 
probably as early as the eighth century B.c.^ In the 
early centuries of the Christian era the Dravidians were 
the chief traders with Eoman Egypt, and the sea trade 
with the "West has always been in their hands. For more 
than a millennium they have produced the great majority 
of notable Indian thinkers, reformers, and poets. Less 
exposed than the peoples of the North to war and foreign 
invasion, they have had greater opportunities of developing 
their own special genius. 

So fai I am in general agreement with the author. 
But his picture can be accepted only if we refer it to the 

^ The author would carry it back to immemorial antiquity ; bub see 
my paper on the ‘‘Early Commerce of Babylon with India'', JKAS. 
1898, pp. 241 ff. Meyer and Speck do not allow that any maritime 
commerce existed before the time of Darius Hystaspes. This, of course, 
has nothing to do with the question of a prehistoric migration or other 
racial connexion. 
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criminately from the Atharva as much as from the Rm. 
This wealth of material gives the picture ^ ^ j 

could not otherwise have, but it robs it o all histoiiu 
perspective ; there is no attempt to trace the piocess 
which the intrusive Aryas who crossed the Hindu Kush 
driving out the earlier settlers before them became 
the comparatively unwarlike Aryas whose settlements 
extended along the foot of the Himalayas. 

stacre occupied many centuries-centuries dunng which 
Northern India was, if not in the stone, at least in t ic 
copper, acre. The art of smelting iron spread very slowlj 
eastwards from Mesopotamia and the Caucasus ; it cai.m 
to India only in the latest Vedic period. Ihe \edic 
hymns, whatever the date of their composition, contain 
survivals of this earlier period. How far there may le 
materials for a picture of the transition I ain not 
competent to say. The author does not make the attempt, 
and this defect I take to be the chief blot upon the work.^ 
Both at the commencement and in the course of his 
work the author has touched on some of the more general 
proble.ns o£ o.ithropology. He teate them judieiohsly. 
and his knowledge is fairly up to date. With regaid to 
some of them, e.g. with regard to the Aryan kings ot 
Mitani, I have given my own version elsewhere. But 
with regard to such questions which are still Uie 

o-eneral agreement cannot be expected ; and I had wit i 
pleasure the contributions of a competent Indian anthro- 
pologist to questions so large and so important m the 
eyes'of students of primitive man. Kknnedv. 
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Panjabi Manual and Grammar : a Guide to the 
Colloquial Panjabi of the Northern Paiijab. By 
the Rev. Thomas F. Cummings, B.A., and the Rev. T. 
Grahame Bailey, B.D., M.RA.vS. 

As the subsidiary title intimates, this work does not 
describe the Standard Panjabi of the Mahjii familiar to 
us from the works of Carey and Newton. It deals 
particularly with that form of Panjabi spoken north of 
Laliore, between the Ravi and the Jehlam, extending: 
also over the whole of the district of Lahore, and 
even across the Satlaj into Firozpur. Further north, 
across the Jehlam, we find, instead of Panjabi, the 
Pothwari dialect of Lahnda. In the Languages of India 
(p. 65) I have pointed out how the ancestor of Lahnda 
must once have covered the whole of the Panjab, and how 
a wave of speakers of the language of the Madhyadesa — 
the parent of Hindostani — spread over that region from 
the East, the force of its influence graduall}^ spending 
itself as it progressed westwards. In the Central Panjab 
the language of the Manjh shows more of midland than 
of western influence ; further wmst and north, across the 
Ravi, the Lahnda influence is much stronger, and finally, 
at about 74"^ East longitude we may look upon Lahnda as 
definitely established. The Northern Panjabi dealt with 
in the work under review represents this intermediate 
language," neither pure Panjabi nor pure Lahnda. When 
written it is generally found recorded in the Persian 
alphabet, not in the Gurmukhi employed for the Panjabi 
of the Mafijh. 

The work is divided into two parts. The first — the 
Manual — written conjointly by the two authors, teaches 
the language on the '' direct system ”, i.e. by means of 
lessons consisting of conversations between the teacher 
and the pupil in the colloquial form of speech. The 
conversations are excellent, the subject-matters selected 
are those which will ordinarily be met with in intercourse 
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with PaniaWs and the sentences are graduated in difficulty 
■with ranjaois, . in longer sentences 

frm-n the simplest statements ot tact to ion„ 

— te clauses ol 

fsTe ist for learning to know and speak corr cGy 
a lanvuave, but for self-instruction it would be of little 
tsf Jitout a guide in the shape of a formal grammai. 
This is supplied by Mr. Grahame Bailey m pai ii^an 
it is this portion of the book which most appeals 

W—y ^ 

through his L^ua^es of tKe formernE^. 
published as one of our monographs, and this 
k not the first essay that he has made towaids the 
elucidation of Northern Panjabi. In 1904 the Government 
of the Panjab issued his Grammar of the dialect of 
WazirM. Northern Panjabi is spoken in Wamubad 
and that Grammar, therefore, gave him experience fox 
preparing the present work. This contains much that is 
new, and all comes with the stamp of authority from o 
who is intimately acquainted with the spoken language of 
the- people. Perhaps the most interesting fact is the 

discovery of the eidstence of tones, such as exist nowadays 
in Indo-Chinese languages, and as used to exist many 
centuries ago in the Vedic language spoken in the Panjab. 
When the letter 1 or an aspirated consonant follows the 
accented syllable of a word, the h or aspiration us not 
sounded, but the accented syllable is pronounced wit i 

a hi^h tone. Thus the words lAh, bring dow«Cto/4a, 
speely, and bAgghl, a dog-cart, are pronounced la, to to 
and b&gg% with the accented syllable on a liigher musical 
note than the rest of the word. Similarly, so/i«n, beautifufi 
is pronounced with a high tone on the so’, but in sona, 
<rold, without the h, the two syllables have the same tone. 
On the other hand, when h or aspiration freoedes an 
accented syllable it is sounded something like the Arabic 
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letter 'ain, while the syllable itself is enunciated on a low 
tone. Moreover, in such cases, an aspirated sonant is 
usually pronounced as a surd, so that hhrd, a brother, is 
pronounced prUl, on a low tone. Similarly, clakm, the 
price of placing, is sounded d'dl, but dlidl, two and a half, 
becomes t'Cil, because dh is an aspirated sonant. 

Northern Panjabi agi’ees with Lahnda in the free use 
of pronominal suffixes. Such suffixes are also occasionally 
met with in Standard Panjabi, but have not hitherto been 
recognized in their proper character. Thus the pronominal 
suffix je is explained by Newton (Grammar, p. 33) as 
a variant of hai or han, he is, they are. But it is really 
a pronominal suffix of the 2nd person plural, often used 
in the highly elliptical sense ‘"I say to you’’. Thus, 
Northern Panjabi, dhhna k% sd-je, what w’as there to be 
said by you, or, Standard Panjabi, (elliptically) ind 
belmmtCi asadi pat giun-je, (I say to you) these faithless 
ones have destroyed our honour. Such suffixes form 
a regular feature of both Lahnda and Northern Panjabi, 
and are very fully treated by Mr. Bailey. Space will 
not permit me to refer to further points of agreement 
between these two languages, beyond mentioning the fact 
that while there are traces of the Lahnda organic passive, 
the active future is built on partly the same lines as in 
Standard Panjabi and partly on an entirely original system, 
with the curious suffix da, as in dassdga or dassdda, 
I sliall show. 

The work is throughout written in the Roman character. 
The sj^stem of transliteration is rigidly carried out, and 
I am glad to see that amvndsika is represented by not 
by the misleading ii or n so common in elementary 
Grammars of Indian languages. 

The book can be heartily recommended to students of 
language as a thesaurus of idiom, and also as a clear 
and tliorough exposition of the grammatical facts of 
a little-known but important form of speech, and 
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Messrs Cummings and Bailey can bejmaiiily con- 

gried on tlm^accomplishment of a 

a success rarely attained in the piepaia i 

this description. George A. Grierson. 

March 29, 191S. ^ 

A Practical Bengali Grammar. By 

ICS. PP. 561. Published by the author, 

■Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta, 1913. 10.s. 

It is a significant fact that though ^ 

grammars of the Bengali language ^ 

the vernacular, none have hitherto quite ^ ^ 

of foreicm students. Among Indian languages, Ben^ 

much what French is in Europe. It abouiidB. as 
Sir George Grierson has pointed out, in what Indians 
call tefecuRG*, and Frenchmen “ mots d’ongine savante ^ 

To spell these correctly, it is necessaiy o m^., - ^ 

Sanskrit rules of sandhi and samdsa as an artificial 
exercise, artificial because the phonetic ac s 

modern language no longer correspond with the theories 
of Sanskrit grammarians. On the other haii , cn,, 
is even richer in expressive but elusive idioms, com- 
paratively easy of comprehension for the most part, but 
difficult to classify, and more difficult still to use with 
the skill and precision of a native. Vernacular granmais 
as might be expected, deal chiefly with the tormal 
Sanskritic element in the language, and are apt to take 
the picturesque idioms of the modern speech for gian e”. 
Grammars by Englishmen strive to explain these idioms, 
strive to help students in the acquisition of the supple 
tongue found in current light literature and in the speech 
of the streets. But there is only one way to do justice 
to the popular language, and that is by supplying abundant 
examples of popular idioms and phrases. Mr. Milne had 
the f^ood fortune, during the four years in which he was 
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the maiiBg'cr of the Tagore estate, to meet Bengalis of 
all classes in familiar talk. He had to conduct cone- 
spondence in Bengali, and thus acquired a more than 
merely literary knowledge of the language. He must be 
frankly congratulated on a really remarkable achievement. 

He has made full mse of such standard authorities as the 
well-known Vyakaran of Mahamopadhay Prasanna Candra 
Yidyaratna, and has given a clear and easily intelligible 
account of Bengali grammar as it is interpreted by Bengalis 
themselves. But the chief justification for Mr.^ Milne’s 
title is in the copious and interesting collection of modern 
idioms, by far the completest anthology of popular 
phraseology yet printed. It would he quite impossible 
to examine all these in detail, hut an example may be 
given of the thoroughness with which Mr. Milne treats 
them. There are some remarkable idioms in which the 
suffix -he (dative or accusative) plays a part (pp. 296 et seep). 
For instance, the expression Susll-Jce das taka, dite ka%be 
may mean one of two things : “ten rupees must be given 
to Susil,” or “ Susil must pay ten rupees ”. In the latter- 
instance, in what case is SiiM-ke ? Bengali grammarians 
get over the difficulty by saying that SvMl-ke is the 
subject of the verb, which, logically, it is. Mr. Milne, 
somewhat dubiously, suggests that this is a piarallel to 
the Latin me ire necesse est. Perhaps he may find a clue 
in the fact that the verb hawan has come to mean » to 
become ”. If, then, the infinitive dite he taken as a verbal 
noun, then the construction might be “the giving of ten 
rupees has befallen Susil ”. So amdke yaite hwibek means 
“I must go”, and perhaps the literal sense is “going 
will hefaf me”. Perhaps this may explain, in some 
measure, such highly idiomatic expressions as takhan 
chele-veldr sai-ke viane jpadila, “then she remembered 
the friend of her youth.” Mane pada would be equivalent 
to remembrance, and the sentence might he, more or less 
literally, “then coming-to-mind befel the friend of her 
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youth.” In verbs like this the presence of a noun seems 
to be felt so that, in some eases, the object is pu 
lenitive as an alternative to the objective case, ihe 
i.,ter»ting instance is that cited on p. 209 »he.c 
the cansal o£ “to ace," is W .'eamvely He.e 

we o-et the construction candra-he chota delihaiteche the 
moon shows small,” “ moon” being in the objective form. 
Apparently the observer is in the speaker s mind as the 
seer. A variant is the quasi-passive form, as in candradee 

iijjval dekJia yaUeche, “ the moon is seen bright. In this 
case we seem, as Mr. Milne says, to arrive at the point 
of taking dekka as a verbal noun, and not as a participle, 

as in the corresponding construction in Hindi. u 

explanations of such idioms in foreign tongues mattm- 
little; the student has to learn to we them, and in this 
and many other instances Mr. Milne supplies an abundance 
of examples, which his reader is at liberty to analyse as 
he will. In this connexion it may be noted that on 
p. 293 Mr. Milne gives an excellent explanation of the 
use of the verbal noun, which in Bengali has come to be 
used much as the infinitive is used in such French phrases 
as “ le rire ”, “ le savoir ”. 

Mr. Milne’s book is full of interesting and valuable 
information, not the least useful being the excellent notes 
in chapter xxii on the idiomatic uses of particles and 
other words. Several of these are very elusive and 
difficult to render, for insstance ia or to as an expletive. 
Sometimes, if the suggestion may be allowed, it has the 
sense of “you see”, or “don’t you see ? 

But a detailed discussion of Mr. Milne’s crowded pages 
reminds one of a pregnant sentence cited by him : pwrvve 
ami e'i bha?a anek-ta janitam, kinta se sakal bhuhya 
giyaehi. If this be the case with any old resident of 
Bengal, no better means of refreshing his memory could 
be found than Mr. Milne’s excellent treasury of idiomatic 
phrases. 
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If I may make one criticism, it is that Mr. Milne’s 
fashion of transliterating is not quite up-to-date. When 
it is a question of providing equivalents for Bengali 
letters it is obviously convenient to use the vScript familiar 
to readers of this Journal. For a record of the actual 
pronunciation, it is perhaps best to use the characters 
of the I.P.A. or some similar phonetic script. BakJco or 
hahyo as representing the sound of vahya ; ^fogyota or 
■wggota for yogyata are obviously useless to readers 
unprovided with a teacher. There are even more serious 
objections to nyujjyo for nyciyya and dhoirjjyo for 
dhairyya. But this is an objection of little pjractical 
importance, since students of Bengali are not likely to 
learn pronunciation by eye. Tliere are many matters 
in Mr. Milne’s book which invite and would repay 
discussion, not in a spirit of criticism, but because he 
himself calls attention to idioms which have not hitherto 
been analysed. Perhaps an opportunity may occur for 
returning to some of these. In the meanwhile, it is 
a pleasure to say that here we have at last a full and 
authoritative guide to the most difficult and interesting 
feature in modern Bengali — its very varied and expressive 

J. D. A. 

Monumental Java. By J. F. Scheltema, M.A. 

Tlie author has presented us with a very interesting 
and readable treatise on the numerous archmological 
remains in the island of Java. Since everyone looks at 
a subject from his own point of view, and since, it is very 
evident that Mr. Scheltema is not only an archmologist 
but a poet — a combination, be it said, of great value to 
tlae world — he has allowed himself considerable latitude 
in dealing with the romance of the island’s history, and 
in depicting the extreme beauty of its scenery and 
surroundings. Every page teems with vivid word- 
painting, and much of the description reads as if it were 
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poetry translated into prose. Here is a passage (p. 91) n. 
whicli the writer speaks of the veneration paid by women 
of all classes to the statue called “ Loro Jonggrang at 
Prambanan-“As the exhalations of the incense rise to 
the dying rays of the sun and mix with the scent of the 
Kembangan telon, the flowers of sacrifice, mdaii, 
kanmiga and lamtil, the soughing of the trees ui the 
evening breeze repeats the lessons taught by an ancient 
inscription found near the temples of Prambanan 
Another, anent a visit to the cluster of temples callec 
Chandi Sewa — “By the time we reach the thousand 
temples, Surya, the sun-god, has driven his hery carriap 
to the zenith of his daily course through the air, and the 
fire-eyed rakshasas, who guard the enclosure of holiness, 
two for each of the four entrances, stretch their gigantic 
limbs with dreadful menace in the warm brilliancy of 
indefinite space, tangible terror . . - Behind them reigns 
the stillness of a tropical noon, subduing heaven and earth 
to silent but intensely passionate day-dreams.” Let no 
one quarrel with the author for this style of description ; 
his enthusiasm is a just and well-deserved tribute to 
the charm and fascination of this beautiful land, while 
his description of the monolithic monster with his 
threatening aspect and “fiery” eyes is admirably just. 
The ordinary Indian clvarapala guarding the gates of 
temples, stiff and sleepy as he always seems, compares 
most unfavourably with the wild and savage Javanese 
rakshasa. A photograph of the monolith is giimn at 
p. 191, while another, from the position in which it was 
taken, perhaps almost better, may be seen opposite p. 422 
of the J.R.A.S. for April, 1906. 

But for the readers of this Journal it is necessary to 
close our eyes to the glamour, and confine ourselves to the 
history and archaeology of the subject. 

Very little is known as to the period when Hindu 
settlers arrived in the island, but it is clear that they 
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were tliere before the fifth century A.D., early in which 
Fall Hien records that he found Brahmanism already 
established, while Biiddliisin was slowly making its way. 
The temples are all constructed after Indian, and 
apparently Southern Indian, models, with, especialty in 
the east, a strong admixture of an art either indigenous 
or Cambodian in origin ; but it is not too much, to say 
that in the matter of their sculpture, notably in the 
bas-reliefs representing the Buddhist and the 

scenes from the Rwmay ana, there is a freedom and 
boldness infinitely superior to anything to be seen in all 
the length and breadth of India. The nearest approacli 
to these, perhaps, is to be found in the best period of the 
sculptures at Amaravati ; and if anyone should desire to 
compare the two styles he may veiy well take as an 
example tlie relief at Boro Budiir, representing a ship- 
wreck, of which an admirable illustration is given at 
p. 259, and compare the Javanese treatment of the subject 
witli tliat of the ship-relief at the Amaravati tope. 

Mr. Scheltema does not, so far as can be. gathered, 
definite^ fix any date for the constimction of the 
enormous mass of the Boro Budur temple- dagoba, but he 
states (p. 210) that there are reasons for believing that 
the Ohandi Mendoot temple was built shortly after the 
former, namely between a.d. 778 and 928, or Saka 
700-850. If so we might assign a date about or perhaps 
a little earlier than a.d. 750 for Boro Budur. This was 
certainly the opinion of Dr. Braudes. If we are to be 
guided solely by the style of the architecture and by clues 
obtained from certain features in the sculpture we should 
be led to assume that the structure belongs to a period 
early in the seventh century, since in many respects it 
closely resembles parts of the great rock-cut group south 
of Madras known as The seven pagodas ” and other 
Brahmanical temples of the same date* The Menangkabu 
inscription in Sumatra (A.I>. 656), which states that 
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a Javanese sovereign, a follower of the Buddha, had 
already erected a seven-storied vihara, also seems to lend 
strength to this opinion, since no other remains exist in 
the least answering to this description. But in reply to 
this Dr. Brandes pointed out to the present writer when 
visiting the remains in his company that some of the 
scroll-work was evidently Chalukyan in origin and not 
earlier than the ninth century, while it is permissible to 
conjecture that the style of a Javanese monument at that 
period might have been taken from originals in India 
which were erected a couple of centuries earlier. The 
exact date, therefore, is not very easy to fix. 

The Prambanan group of temples is remarkable as 
showing how Mahayanist Buddhism assimilated all the 
elements of Brahmanism. In themselves the temples 
summon worshippers to the shrines of the Trimurti, biva 
predominating, but yet over all is seen the attempt to 
convince the devotee that the Brahmanical deities were in 
reality none other than Bodhisattvas. 

The most beautiful, for many reasons also the most 
remarkable temple in East Java and, with the exception 
of the Boro Budur, the largest in the whole island is 
Chandi Panataram, near Blitar (p. 164). It was apparently 
constructed in the fourteenth century; at least the date 
^aka 1242 (a.d. 1320) appears engraved on one of the 
rakshasas. The sculptures of the great detached 
basement are amongst the most beautiful in the world, 
and tlie Ramayana frieze compares favourably with that 
at Prambanan. 

Mr. Scheltema is to be congratulated for having 
produced a remarkably interesting book, and one 
illustrated with exceptionally good reproductions from 
photographs. His vignette headings to chapters, also, are 
useful and instructive, being examples of Javanese 
chandi ornament and conventional treatment of scenery, 
mountains, trees. The study of this ornament in all its 



development was a favourite recreation of the late, much 
lamented, Dr. Brandes, who had projected the publication 
of an exliaustive work on the subject. Sewell. 


Renwaud Brandsteoters Monogbaphien zuk Indo- 
NESISCHEN Sprachfoeschung. X. Der Artikel 
des Indonesisclien vergliehen mit dem des Indo- 
germanischen. Luzern : E. Haag, 191o. 

In the above-named monograph the learned author 
discusses the articles, definite, indefinite, etc. (for other 
kinds exist) of no less than forty-four Indonesian languages, 
and (by way of appendix) a Polynesian one, viz. Sa.moan. 
He also compares the various uses of the article in the 
Indonesian and Indo-European families, thereby intro- 
ducing to our notice many curious analogies in these two 
unconnected sets of languages. The whole work is 
characterized by almost encyclopaedic learning and sound 
scholarly judgment. But the subject-matter hardly lends 
itself to a succinct summing-up. The various forms of the 
article in use in Indonesian languages are very numerous, 
and cannot be brought under any one head. Several 
of them appear to have been originally demonstratives, 
some others are evidently connected with the numeral 
“ one ”. Some languages display gi-eat complexity in their 
use of these words, and there is much that cannot as yet 
be explained. Very strange, for instance, are the inflected 
articles of the Kupang dialect, where the plural is formed 
by adding s to the singular. This simple device, with 
which we are so familiar in our own family of languages, 
strikes one as entirely out of place in the Indonesian one. 

But there are many other peculiarities elsewhere, and 
perhaps the most remarkable thing about the whole 
subject is the diversity disclosed by the inquiry. It 
would seem as though the several sub-groups of the 
Indonesian family had each chosen its own line oi 
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development in this matter, though retaining traces of an 

older system which was presumably common to all of them 

orivinally. Apparently the most tangible relics of this 
former state of things are the personal articles si and i am 
the honorific ra. That is a relatively small historical back- 
crround as compared with the large number of differences 
that now exist; and the result of Dr. Brandstetters 
comprehensive research, while establishing certain general 
principles of much interest, is mainly to throw a good 
deal of new light on the various systems m actual use 
In this respect it will undoubtedly prove of mateual 
assistance to students of the individual languages concerned. 

C. 0. Blagden. 


The Burxey Papees. Vol. I, Parts I-IV; Vol. II, 
Parts I-YI ; Vol. Ill, Part I. Vajiranana National 
Library, Bangkok, 1910—12. 

The National Library of Siam has done well to print 
this collection of historical material. It comprises a large 
number of despatches, reports, and other pieces judiciously 
selected from the records of the India Office, which cover 
ihe interesting and important years 1822-33. They are 
chiefly concerned with the relations between Siam and 
Great Britain, through the medium of the East_ India 
Company during that period. As these relations direct y 
affected the fortunes of the Malay Peninsula and those 
southern parts of Burma which became British territory 
after our firet Burma war, they naturally have a special 
interest for students of the history of those regions as 
well. A great portion of the correspondence piinted in 
these volumes is dated from Penang, and the influence 
of the local Government of the Straits Settlements (at 
that time under India) repeatedly made itself felt. 
Unfortunately it was unable to impose its views on 
Calcutta and London, where other considerations had to 
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be taken into account. Hence the vacillating and 
incoherent course of the policy of the Company in relation 
to the States of the Malay Peninsula, which was to be 
a vsource of much trouble later on, and the after-effects of 
wliicli have only recently been removed hy a diplomatic 
deal between Siam and ourselves. 

The position was indeed a difficult one and full of 
inherent inconsistencies. We were in Penang by virtue 
o£ a grant from the Sultan of Kedah, made in full 
expectation that he was gaining a firm ally in the 
Company. Yet the moment we liad gone into possession 
we found that he was, at any rate nominally, a feudatory 
of Siam, and as the Company had carefully guarded itself 
from making an expressly worded defensive alliance with 
him, it was enabled to crawl out of its moral responsibility 
to its grantor while retaining the grant. Later on, 'when 
Siam had recovered its strength and was encroaching 
on the independent states of the Peninsula, and thus 
threatening to undermine the sources of our local trade, 
the Penang Government felt bound to have its say, and 
in the end these pretensions were checked. But nothing 
'^vas done to save Kedah from a barbarous and treacherous 
aggression on the part of its titular overlord, whose 
undoubted historic rights could hardly be said to justify 
his outrageous method of enforcing them. At that 
moment, if Calcutta had allowed Penang a free hand, 
there is no doubt that the horrors of the Siamese invasion 
could have been prevented by a word from us. But that 
word was not allowed to be spoken and the atrocities 
took their course, incidentally adding a large fugitive 
population to our territory of Province Wellesley, which 
has flourished exceedingly ever since. All the sympathies 
of the Penang Government and the community generally 
were, it must be understood, unreservedly with the victims 
of this attack, many of whom were personally well knowm 
and popular in the island. But the Company, with its 
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Bormese troubles on hand, was not prepared to run the 
risk of a Siamese war as well, and the local Government 
was not allowed to move a step. Even at this distance of 
time it is difficult to read these papers without feeling 
some indignation at the frigidly calculating and pusil- 
lanimous policy of the authorities at headquarters. 

When things in Burma had settled down it was deemed 
advisable to come to some arrangement with Siam. Hence 
the mission of Captain Burney, after whom this collection 
of papers has been named. It was hoped that trade and 
diplomatic relations with Siam would be put upon a better 
footing, and that some of the mischief and wrong done in 
the Malay Peninsula might be undone and redressed. As 
regards the former part of the objects of his mission. 
Captain Burney met with considerable success, and his 
treaty paved the way to that closer intimacy between the 
two nations which has developed in such a satisfactory 
manner in more recent times. To that extent the mission 
was a great event in history, and its general results were 
destin^ to be of great ultimate profit and advantage, not 
merely to us but also to Siam and to all the nations that 
entered into relations with her, either in the way of 
commerce or diplomacy. But the Penang Government 
was bitterly disappointed. Practically nothing was done 
to improve the evils of the local situation, and the treaty 
for many years only stereotyped a state of things which 
caused friction all round and poisoned an open wound. 
Ultimately the course of events did what the treaty had 
left undone, restoring to Kedah its native dynasty and 
eventually bringing both that state and several others 
from the sphere of Siamese protection into the British one. 
But if they were handicapped for nearly a century by 
a status in which they coiild not expect much assistance 
from either side, these states have Captain Burney and 
his treaty to thank for it. No doubt it was not his 
fault ; he probably did his best under the then existing 
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circiniistances, but the upshot (so far as tliese states were 
concerned) was stagnation, tempered by tlie consoling 
reflection that neitlier King Log nor King Stork could 
interfere with them veiy much, each having tied the 
other’s hands. And that may have been something to 
be thankful for, after all, from the point of view of those 
who were less concerned with progress tlian with being 
left alone to live their lives in their own way. 

This collection of papers contains much interesting 
information on many matters besides those to which 
I have alluded. It is so voluminous tliat I cannot 
pretend to have read through it all, and can only hope 
to have given a fair idea of some of the leading topics 
with which it deals. I need make no apology to the 
enlightened State of Siam of to-day for my adverse 
criticism on the Siam of a century ago ; the}^ are two 
very different entities, and much of the difference is 
attributable to the efforts of the diplomatist whose 
proceedings are so fully chronicled in these pages. Were 
there nothing else, the \'ery publication of these historical 
materials would be evidence of the broad-minded attitude 
of the present Siamese administration, and its example 
in this particular might well be more extensively followed 
in some of our own dependencies. For whatever the 
errors of the past, nothing but good can come of honestly 
letting tlie light of day fall upon its records. 

I have noticed few mistakes in the printing, except in 
some Malay words and titles with which Bangkok editors 
and printers are apparently not quite familiar. In all 
other revspects these volumes do credit to the local press. 
But why should documents of such great public interest 
be marked “ Printed for private circulation ” ? It is 
rather a mystery to me, but as the Royal Asiatic Society 
has been favoured wdth them, I presume that this 
superscription cannot have been intended to be taken 
quite literally. We may perhaps infer from a prefatory 
JHAS. 1913 . . 48 
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note that it merely emphasizes the fact tliat the xjoi v 
was published primarily for circulation to snbscnbms. 
The series is not yet finished and the promised Index 
will add cpi-eatly to its practical usefulness, but it las 
seemed to me worthwhile to take the present oppoTtuni y 
*of sayino; a fe\Y words in commendation of it without 
waitiiKT for its eventual completion. 

C. 0. Blagden. 


The Tempee of DENOiiit. By Aylavard M. Beackman. 

Service des Antiquites de I’Egypte. Les Temples 

Immerges de la Nubie. Be Caiie, Idll. 

Mr. Aylward M. Blackman has performed very well 
indeed the work set him of recording the inscriptions of 
the Temple of Dendur in Lower Nubia for the Service 
des Antiquites of Egypt, under the direction of Sir Gaston 
Maspero. His results are published in a handsome volume 
of Sir Gaston Maspero’s series entitled Les Temi^Us 
Immerges de la Nubie, with full advantage of fine format, 
spacious arrangement, broad margins, and large type. It 
i.s true that English always looks odd printed in French 
type, with its long lean faces, its Vs serif d in the middle, 
and its .straight-tailed y’s, but we have got ^ used to 
this type in Egyptian official publications printed at 
the Imprimerie Nationals of Cairo, and it giies a \ei} 
distinctive appearance to the Cairene Egyptological books. 
Mr. Blackman’s volume stands with the bc.st of these. 
He has said all that could be said about the Temple of 
Dendur. There was much to do in the copying of the 
inscriptions, but there was not much to say about them. 
One can tell all there is to be told of importance about 
Dendfir in a very few sentences. Nevertheless, what little 
tliere is to tell is unusually interesting for an Egyptian 
temple, not to speak of a Nubian one. 



^ Commenting on a title given to one of these “sheykhs”, which 
would appear to describe him as “the Dweller in the Underworld”, 
ii dead person or Osiris of power in Hades, Mr. Blackman compares 
the expression ilurdii-'iia min Uiht e.l-ard^ “our brothers beneath the 
earth,” which he says is often used by the fellahin in speaking of 
sheyklrs (p. 83, n. 4). But I do nob see that in the mouth of a modern 
fellah this need mean anything more than it would mean in that of 
a modem European ; it simply denotes those who are huried in the 
cemetery. The old ISTubian regarded Pihoi* as a very potent Osiris and 
god of the Underworld ; there can be nothing of this in the very natural 
expression ihwdn-'iia 7nin ialit el-arcL 


The little sanctnary of DeiicKir wan iiot dedicated 
priinaril}' to aiij" of the high gods of the Egyj>tian 
paiitheon, though most of these were conternplar with 
the cl lief dedicatees. These were two local demigods, 
Petisis and Pihor, who were saints or santons, slieykhs, 
as a modern Egyptian would say, and as Mr. Blackman 
calls them,^ rather than gods. In one inscription Petisis 
is called the kii or “ agathodaemon ” of Dendiir. They 
had been actual men and were the sons of Qupar, 
probably a local chief. From the way in which they 
are mentioned in the Dendur inscriptions it is evident 
that thej^ owed their worship to the fact that they had 
been drowned in the Nile, carried away by the waters 
of Plapi. Death, by drowning in the sacred river was 
regarded as conferring holiness on the drowned, who were 
spoken of as the “praised" ones, Jatsle, But 1 would 
note that many persons must have been drowned in the 
Nile every year, and they did not all become demigods, or 
even “slie^dehs”. To be worshipped after death one must 
have been worshipful {hevy) in the old sense, in life, and 
we cannot doubt that Qupar was an important chief of 
the Dendiir district, both of whose sons had been carried 
away by the river and drowned; the two young chiefs 
would then be accorded special semi-divine honours. 
Pihor seems to have been associated more with the village 
of Qurteh, not far off, than with Dendur ; probably he 
was chief (p-Z^cry) of Qurteh. 
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Their temple may have been built not very long after 
tlieir deaths, but the present building is not the ongina 
It is a new creation of the reign of Augustus, and 
no trace of the old temple remains. Probably this was 
Ptolemaic, as the names of the sons of Qupar do not alien 
them at any rate before the Saite period. ^ 

small, with its shrine backing against 
of the river bank, and with a pylon in 
front standing on a stone quay platform. Its walls are 
covered with the usual coarsely executed relief sculpture 
the period, carved on the blocks of soft Nulnan sand- 
stone of which the building is composed. Mr. Blackuian 
catalogued these reliefs, has noted the number of the 
appearances of the various gods, and has described the 
various headdresses in which appears the conventional 
Pharaoh who does duty for Cmsar Augustus._ He also 
notes the peculiarities of the inscriptions, consisting chietiy 
misspellings and so forth. “ Autokrator,” the title of 
Augustus, the stonecutters could spell aright only once; 
in every other case it is misspelled. Mr. J. Dixon, who 
assisted Mr. Blackman in his work, has drawn some of 
these late hieroglyphs for us (plate cxiii). They are of 
the usual clumsy Ptolemaic fashion, but, as Mr. Blackman 
observes, “ some of the animal signs, especially the birds, 
have a certain rude- vigour.” The lions, however, are 
very mild poodles indeed. 

Mr. Blackman has made it clear that Dendur is the 
Tutzis of the ancients, and that the appellation Lnthiue , 
formerly supposed to be the old name of Deiidui, is 
mistake. Petisis, then, is not the Agathodaimon of 
Eiitluire ", but of Tutzis. This reading is confirmed by 
interesting demotic g’raffito in the temple, which has 
translated for Mr. Blackman by Mr, h. Lh Giiffitli. 
Mr. Dixon gives a copy of the welhknowii Coptic 
«r*rmti*nn ill the temple which commemorates the 

the monk Abraham at 
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the command of the Nubian king Eirpanorne, wlien 
Joseph was exarch of Talmis (Kalabsha) and Theodoras 
bisliop of Pliilce (a.d. 577). This is a inomnnent of the 
Christianizing of the Nubians, who in after years pre- 
served their faitli so stoutly long after Egypt had largely 
fallen away to Islam, as stoutly as they had preserved 
their Paganism long after Egypt had become Christian. 

Messrs. Blackman and Dixon finished their work with 
an examination of the scanty remains of a smaller temple 
near by, at Ajuala or Abu Hor, which lias a ruined quay 
terrace before it, now, since the heightening of tlie Aswan 
dam, completelj" submerged. On this account the few 
remains of the temple (the door and a few displaced blocks) 
wei'e in 1910, a year after the work of Messrs. Blackman 
and Dixon, transported hy Sir G. Maspero to Cairo, where 
they have been set iij) in the Museum. Tlie building was 
of Roman date, and a Greek inscription found in it shows 
tliat in Roman times the place was called Paptoulis. 

It remains only to say that this monograph is very 
fully illustrated by photographs, most of them well 
reproduced, and by Mr. Dixon’s drawings. A plan of 
Dendur is given ; previously the old one of Grau 
(Antiqiiites de la Mubie, pi. 23) had been the best. The 
whole hook is a very creditable piece of work. 

H. R. Hall. 


vS. Ephraim’s Prose Refutations of Mani, Marcion, 
AND Bardaisan. By C, W. Mitchell, M.A. Voh I. 
Text and Translation Society. 

We must first congratulate Mr. Mitchell heartily on 
the success of his patient and thorough labour on a 
palimpsest in the Britisli Museum. It is no small matter 
to have restored an early treatise by an important writer 
which has lain hidden for centuries under other writing, 
itself ancient. 
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We await with much interest the continuance of 
Mr. Mitcliell’s work, and in especial the remarks and 
notes promised in Ins concluding volume. 


Sketch of Hebrew Grammar. By Hartwig Hirscfifeld, 
Pli.D. 8 VO ; pp. 95. London : University of London 
Press, 1913. 56*. 

It will he generally agreed that if a grammar, and 
especially a short grammar, is to prove useful and to 
hold its own among a host of grammars, it must fulfil 
the following conditions : It must be clear. It must be 
precise and witlial complete. The principal rules of 
inflexion and syntax must be given. Details as far as 
possible should be omitted. Exceptions here £ind there 
when the}^ are too important to be ignored should be 
mentioned and paradigms clearly drawip aiicl, above all, 
facts and citations must be absolutely reliable- Such 
a grammar may be an abstract from a larger compilation 
and prepared for the use of the tyro, but tl^at would 
certainly diminish very considerably the scientific value 
of such a short grammar. It would leave matters 
precisely wliere they were before this abstract was made. 
It must keep abreast with the latest results of philological 
investigation, and the author must be able to sum them 
up in a thoroughly scientific manner. It must also 
contain, I hold, tlierefore some original views of the 
author, for the book would gain very considerably by 
such original views, especially on doubtful points. 

If such conditions be necessary for every grammar they 
are still more so an essential condition for an Hebrew 
grammar, for one might state without fear of contradiction 
that scarcely any language has been subjected to so many 
theories and so many grammatical expositions as the 
Hebrew language, and yet there is no finality. Thus 
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far all the grammars ha^e been dealing with the Hebrew 
language as preserved iu the Massoretic text of tlie Bible 
and encased wdthin one system of proimnciution. I have 
not the slightest doubt, however, that from very ancient 
times there were imxny and different forms of pro- 
nunciation of the Hebrew. The so-called Babylonian 
or siiperlinear system of vocalization goes a long way 
to prove this fact, which moreover ivS represented to this 
very day by the difference of pronunciation still existing 
between Eastei'ii and Western Jews or in Europe 
Ix^tween Sephardim and Ashkenazim. An examination 
of fragments found in the Genizah as well as MSS. 
written for popular use independent of the rigid tradition 
of the Biblical text has still more convinced me of this 
fact. But a Hebrew grammar cannot take cognisance 
of these differences if it is to be useful. It has to deal 
with the Bible as found among us, and in that respect 
Dr. Hirschfeld’s small grammar, which he modestly 
calls a Sketch of the Hebretv Grainvim^ fulfils all the 
conditions laid dowm. 

We have here within seventy pages a concise, clear, 
comprehensive exposition of all the leading facts and of 
all the guiding principles of Hebrew grammar sketched 
by a practised liand and a profound Semitic scholar. 

Though Dr. Hirschfeld bases liis book on Gesenius 
Lehrgebaude (Lehrgebande is a printing mistake) and 
accepts Baith’s views on tlie formation of the nouns 
in preference to Lagarde, he none the less has his own 
original views. He adds also the results of liis own 
investigations and thus presents to tlie students an 
advanced stage of HebreW' grammar, and yet in simple 
language, lucid, brief, and reliable. Here and there one 
can see the influence which Arabic has exercised upon 
his views, for apparently he finds in the Arabic more 
archaic forms in the inflexion than preserved in Hebrew ; 
a debatable point, but the author is entitled to his owm 
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views, as ■ lie, , does, not ..press -.'them, upon us. Add to 
this tlie trained eye. of the 'teacher, wlio througli long 
experieiicev has learned to know what i,s essential and what 
may he considered as accidental, he makes his book of 
practical utility for tlie beginner, as well as for the one 
who has already mastered some elements of Hebrew. 

Especially^ note wortliy are the choice of examples and 
of roots for the conjugation of verbs. Some derivations 
like those of fromy|lS^K (p. 49); cf.^J?li or SdI!) or 

from VW, hitherto taken from (p. 48), are 
worthy of consideration, for they are as novel as they 
seem to be true. 

The Index to the Biblical passages witli which tliis 
sketch concludes, as well as the handy size and the 
beautiful printing, makes welcome its appearance, for it is 
answering a necessity felt especially b}" teachers and by 

beginners. n 

^ M . G ASTER. 


Bactria : THE History- of a Forgotten Empire. By 
H. G. Rawlinson, M.A., I.E.S. Probsthain’s Oriental 
Series. 

Bactria played many parts in the ancient history of 
Asia. It was the liome of the prehistoric Aiwas ; and the 
Achmmenids, the Macedonians, Kushans, White Huns, 
Turks, and Chinese were successively its masters. For 
some of them it formed the boundary of their empire; 
it was the seat of empire for the rest. It was a country 
of settled agricultural Iranians, and also of semi-Aiyanized 
nomads of various stocks, whom Mr. Rawlinson calls the 
Bactrian chivalry, but whom Q. Ourtius calls robbers. 
All the nomads of the Central Asian steppes from the 
Caspian Sea to the Gobi Desert were, with a few 
insignificant exceptions, mounted men and archers. Thus 
Bactria denoted a country rather than a nationality, and 
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] to dosignate bv tlio word Btictriaii tribes of foieign 
<!rigin like tlifl Tochari. Under the AcliJBUienids and 
ihu.-eduiiiaiis Bactria formed the buhvark oi civilization 
against the hordes of the steppes. Later it came into the 
poss>‘^^sio^l of some of these hordes ; the Kushan kings of 
Bactria extended tlieir dominion to the borders of 
Armenia, and from Bactria SactB, Kushaiis, and White 
Huns, with a multitude of other barbarians, poured at 
various times into Media, Seistan, and India. But Bactria 
owes its importance chiefly to the part it played in the 
Idstory of ancient Asiatic civilization. The Zoroastrian 
religion was here elaborated, and Imre it received its final 
form. The trade from Northern Asia in furs and other 
materials passed througli the country, and to this Avas 
added, about tlie commencement of the Christian era, the 
trade in Chinese silks. The Iranian Bactrians Avere born 
merchants, and made their appearance not only in Babylon 
and Seleucia, but in the marts of Syria and Egypt ; and 
Greeks, Syrians, and Armenians travelled to Bactria for 
the silk trade. Moreover, Bactria lieeame a home for all 
persecuted peoples and sects. Christians, especially 
Christian lieretics, like the followers of Bardaisan, 
Xe-siorians, Mazdakites, Maniclneans, found a refuge 
then-, and spread throiigliout Central Asia some know- 
ledge of letters and of art Nor did Bactria remain 
unaflected by the civilization of the Chinese ; it became 
the meeting-ground of various influences wdiicli spread 
their ramifications in many directions. To Avrite a history 
of Bactria is an arduous task ; to Avrite it in detail AAuth 
our present materials is impossible. 

l\lr. Rawlinson has not attempted this task. He has 
confined himself to the Instory of the Greco-Bactrian and 
Greco-Indian kingdoms. An introductory chapter on the 
ph^'sical aspect of the country, and another on the rule of 
the Achgemenids in Bactria and India, preface the work. 
These are perhaps the poorest chapters in the book. 
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When ]\Ir. Rawlin.son comes to deal with tlie Greeks he 
improves greatly, and the chapter on Alexander's 
conquests is among the best. It would, however, have 
been well to have given a fuller account of tlie colonies of 
Greeks and invalided Macedonians Alexander settled in 
Bactria. The mutiny of the Greek garrison at Baeti-a, 
their flight across Asia, and the unhappy fate of the 
survivors, is a romantic piece of history; and the revolt 
of the Greek colonists upon Alexander’s death throws an 
instructive light on Alexander's policy, and the relations 
of the Macedonians to the Greeks, From Alexander 
Mr. Rawlinson passes to Diodotus and the establishment 
of the Greco-Bactriau kingdom. The campaign of 
Antiochus III, the invasion of India, by the Greco- 
Bactrians, <and the wars between the rival liouses of 
Demetrius and Eucratides follow in due order, and we 
Anally lose ourselves in tlie shady confusion of the 
Greco-Indian kingdom. The whole of tliis period of 
lii>story is still in the crucible ; tliero are few Axed points 
regarding wliich there is any general consensus ; and, if 
Mr. Rawlinson does nothing to clear up the obscurity, 
he gives his own version of the lustory in a readable 
form. His work is primarily meant for the general 
reader ; it is intelligent and Kscliolarly ; and the work 
answers the purpose for which it was intended. The 
author has studied Strabo and Q. Curtins and Justin at 
first luind, and there are not many actual slips. The 
worst is perhaps one on p. 12, n. 7, where he appears to 
■confound Isidore, the famous Bishop of Seville, with 
Isidore of Charax, who lived six hundred years earlier. 
A bibliography is appended to each chapter. It is perhaps 
due to the poverty of Indian libraries that he has 
omitted such valuable works as M. Sylvain Levi’s Quid 
de Grwcis, etc,, and the third volume of Droyseii’s 
Oeschichte d. Hellenismus, 
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^Yorcl preceding Hilal may conceivably represent 
"Ibraliim” — not the statesman of that name, whose birth 
was later than Ilnnain’s death, but possibly his grand- 
father Ibrahim b. Zahrun al-Harrtoi (Kifti, Hiokamti, 79), 
who died A. H. 309, and was therefore Huiiaints contemporary. 

I may take the opportunity of giving a fragment of 
information on the statesman’s lost work, the Kitcih al~ 
Tdji — see Ir&hdd al-Arib, i, 325, 1. 5, and 333, 1. 13, where 
the latter passage is given by Yakut on the authority of 
Hilal al-Sabi, tlie grandson. That passage appears also 
almost verbatim in the account of Ibrahim’s release from 
prison in A.H. 371 by ‘Adud al-Danla, in the Dhail to the 
Tajdrih al-Umam by Abu Shuja', d. a.h. 488 (Wlist. 
Gesch,, No. 227), to a copy of which I have had access,^ 
Abu Shuja' goes on to say that the Kitdh al-Tdji was 
worthy of its author ; that its termination coincided with 
that of the Tajdrih (viz. ‘Adud abDaula\s fatal illness 
in A.H. 369), some of the phrases used being similar ; but 
that the work being accessible could speak for itself, for 
a blood horse was recognized at siglit.^ Time’s vicissitudes 
have turned these last words to irony, for all that is known 
of the contents of the Tdji rests on its author’s own 
statement that it was a “ tissue of folly and falsehood ” 
(Irshdd, i, 325), a statement possibly justified on the 

^ Wixstenfeld dates the author’s death a.h. 513 : it should be a.h. 488, 
see Ibn al-Athir, x, 171, Ibii Khali., de SI. transl., iii, 288, andDhahabi, 
B.M. Or. 50, 214*^, where he says of himself that he had entered on office 
without an enemy, and had left it without a friend. 
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assumption that he had been lately engaged on his 
sovereign’s pedigree. This, according to Ihn al-Atlnr, 
viii, H)7, was traced from the poor 
alternatively, up to Shapin' Dhu-l-Akt 
to YaMlajh^. Ihn al-Athir prefers 
the ground of intrinsic merit, but by 
authority, Ibn Makula (d. A.H. 487, Broct 
Y'azdajird pedigree he ascribes to Abu 
but no mention of it occurs in the Tajdrih, neither in the 
notice of the Buwaihids rise as told in the recently 
appeared vol. v at p. 483 (see the Summary of Contents, 
p. xlvi), nor, so far as I know, in the concluding vol. vi. 
This is one of many passages which suggest the possibility 
that another and fuller recension of the Tajanh was 


fisherman Buwaih, 
if or, more modestly^ 
the former, not on 
reason of its high 
k. i, 354). The 
‘Ali Miskawaih, 








THOMAS HENRY THORNTON, C.S.L 

Since the last issue of this Joiirual the Asiatic Society 
lias had to deplore the loss ol* one of its Vice-Presidents, 
Mr, Tliomas Henry Thornton, C.S.L, who died at Bath on 
March 10, 1913. 

Thornton was born in 1832, so that his life had l>een 
a lon^* one ; and it had been not only long but full and 
honourable. Tlie son of a man of some distinction as 
a journalist, who had served on the staff of tlie Tlntes, he 
was educated at Merchant Taylors’ School and St. Jolin’s 
College, Oxford, of which College, after taking honours 
ill Classics and Modern History, he became a Fellow. 
This was in 1855, when the Indian Civil Service was 
being thi'owui open to competition, and Thornton was one 
of the first batch of '' competition wallahs Among the 
twenty who Avere selected from more than a liundred 
candidates there were several who did well in India, and 
one whose career was somewhat closely connected with 
Thornton’s, namely, Charles Aitehison, who passed sixth 
on the list, Thornton coming out tenth. Both were sent 
to the Punjab, both did good service in tlie Mutiny, and 
both held for a time — Aitehison for an unusually long 
time — the post of Foreign Secretary. It was ray good 
fortune when a young man to serv^e under them in turn 
as an Attache in tlie Foreign Office, and to know them 
both Avell. 

Thornton’s service in the Mutiny won him considerable 
reputation. There is not space to describe it at length, 
but Lord Roberts, in his Forty-one Years in India, has 
given an accoinit of one stirring incident which afforded 
Thornton an opportunity of showing marked courage 
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and devotion to dnty. He was serving under George 
Ricketts, tlie Deputy Commissioner of Ludliiaua, wlnni 
the native regiments at Jullunclur and Philoiir, to the 
number of 3,000 men, broke into mutiny and niarclied 
for Delhi, the few Britisli officers in Pliilour being 
compelled to retire to the Fort. I quote the following 
passage from Lord Roberts: '-'Ricketts had with him at 
that time an assistant named Thornton, who had gone 
to Pliilour to lodge some money in the Treasury. This 
officer had started to ride back to Ludhiana, when he 
suddenly became aware of what had happened, and how 
perilous was the position. Had he consulted his own 
safety he would have returned and taken refuge in the 
Fort, instead of which he galloped on, having to pass 
close by the Mutineers, until he reached the bridge of 
boats [over the Sutlej], which, with admirable coolness 
and presence of mind, he cut behind him, then, hurrying 
on^ he informed Ricketts of what had taken place ; and 
that the rebels might shortly be expected to attempt the 
passage of the river.” This unselfish action on Thornton's 
part delayed the advance of the rebels on Ludhiana, and 
enabled Ricketts to make a gallant attempt to bar their 
passage across the river. The attempt failed, but, as 
Lord Roberts shows, it might well have been successful 
if others had done their duty as energetically as Ricketts 
and Thornton. 

Only seven years later, while still a young man of 32, 
Thornton was appointed to the responsible post of 
Secretary to the Punjab Government, and this post he 
held for twelve years, until 1876, when Charles Aitchison, 
who was now Foreign Secretary, having taken furlough, 
Thornton was selected to act for him. It was at this time 
that I made Thornton s acquaintance, and a pleasanter 
chief to serve under I could not have had. A hard 
worker himself, and appreciative of hard work in others, 
lie encouraged his officers to do their best ; and ofi‘ duty 
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his kindliness and sense of hnmour made him a general 
favourite. He and his under-secretary , Frederick Henvey, 
were on the best of terms, and were both good friends 
to the juniors in the office — irreverent juniors, who 
habitualiy spoke of their chief as ‘^Tommy”. 

In 1876 and 1877 Thornton presided o^^er the arrange- 
ments for the Delhi assemblage, when Lord Lytton 
proclaimed the assumption by the Queen of the Imperial 
title. It was a fine pageant, a fitting celebration of 
a great act of State, and Thornton deserved much credit 
for its success, as did his under-secretary Henvey. For 
this and other services Thornton vras made a Companion 
of the Star of India, by no means an excessive recognition 
of more than twenty years’ distinguished work. 

But both Aitchison and Thornton were Punjab officers, 
and pupils of John Lawrence, to whose foreign policy 
Lord Lytton was strongly opposed. Early in 1878, 
therefore, Aitchison was induced to go to Burma as Chief 
Commissioner, and Thornton was not chosen to fill his 
place,. the Foreign Secretaryship going to Alfred Lyall. 
Thornton became a Judge of the Punjab Chief Court and 
a member of the Legislative Council, from which positions 
he retired in 1881, having then completed twenty-five 
years’ service in India. 

Thornton’s Indian career was not as successful as those 
of some of his contemporaries. He did not rise to the 
highest post in his province, and he left the service 
without a handle to his name. Yet a man who not only 
has shown courage and resource in time of war, but has 
been a Chief Court Judge and Acting Foreign Secretary, 
and filled both places with credit, has a good record. 

Nor was this the sum of Thornton’s life work. He was 
still when lie retired a comparatively young man, and 
more than thirty years were to pass before the end. 
During that time he was prominent in many lines of 
activity, and of help to others. His long secretariat 
JKAS. 1913. 49 
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traiiiing had given him a ready pen, and he published 
two notable books. Sir Robert Sandeman, also a Punjab 
officer, and gifted with a real genius for dealing with 
the wild tribes of the North-West Frontier, found in 
the former Punjab Secretary an understanding and 
sympathetic biographer. Thornton’s experience of the 
Indian Foreign Office and Political Department enabled 
him to give a competent and interesting account of 
the life of Sir Richard Meade, one of the steadiest 
and soundest of the old school of political officer. 
Thornton also wrote some excellent review articles and 
other papers. Besides his literary work, he was for 
many years an energetic and popular Chairman of the 
Wandsworth Bench of Justices, and he ww connected 
with several societies and charitable institutions. Of 
late the infirmities of age had grown upon him, and 
prevented him from attending as often as he used to do 
the meetings of such bodies; but to the end his face 
was a familiar one in the rooms of the Asiatic Society, 
where I last saw him, and among his colleagues he was 
regarded witli much respect. Many, indeed, looked 
upon Tommy Thornton ” with real affection, for his 
extreme kindness of heart, his unvarying courtesy of 
manner, and his pleasant humour made him a large 
number of friends. If not a great man, he was a 
thoroughly good and capable one, an admirable type of 
the men by whom the work of the race is being carried 
on all over the world— men whose upright, honourable 
lives are a credit and a material gain to their country. 
And when an Englishman is gathered to his fathers no 
better thing can be said of him. 


H. M. Dueand. 




I. General Meetings of the Royal Asiatic Society 

April 8, IdlS.SiT Charles Lyall, Vice-President, in 
the Chair.' 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Mr. Har Pratap Singh Knn war. 

Mr. W. Sheldon Ridge. 

Rev. G. A. Wilder. 

Four nominations were approved for election at the 
next general meeting. 

Mr. Blagden read a paper on ''Abdul Kadir of Malacca 
and his Writings 

A discussion followed, in which Sir Charles Lyall, 
Mr. A. G. Ellis, and Professor Hagopian took part. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
The Anniversary Meeting was held on May 6, 1913, 
Lord Reay, Prevsident, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society ; — 

Mrs. liervey. 

Srimati Parvatibai Powar. 

Srirnant Sadashiva Rao Powar. 

Mr. Gaiiri Shankar. 

Five nominations were approved for election at the 
next general meeting. 

The Secretary then read the Annual Report. 

Report of the Council foe 1912-13 
The Council regret to report the recent loss of a 
distinguished Honoraxy Member of the Society, Count 
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LTic^elo de Gubematis, and of an Honorary Vice-President, 
)r."’T. H. Thornton, C.SI. During the year 1912 itself 
he Society lost the following ten members by death : 
dr H J. Allen. The Maharaja Sriram Chandra 

Che Eight Hon. the Earl of Bhanj Deo, of Mourhanj. 

Crawford and Balcarres. Dr. Arthur Pfungst. 

VIrs. Brian Hodgson. Mr. M. J. Walhouse. 

Professor H. W. Hogg. Sir Baymond West. 

Hr. Henry Morris. Mr. F. C. Whitehouse. 

Also the following twenty members by retirement . 

Mr. A. Costa. Dr. Mimna Lai. 

Sir A. F. D. Cunningham. Bev. Donald MacGillivray. 

Mrs. B. E. Dutton. Mr. C. J. Marzetti. 

Mr. A. Finn. Mr. Maung Thein Maung. 

Sir Krishna Govinda Gupta, Bev. W. Sutton Page. 

K.C.S.I. Lieut.-Col. G. S. A. Banking. 

Mr. Halil Halid. Mr. Eustomji Faridoonji. 

Sultan Saiyid Saadat Hosain Mr. F. B. Shawe. 

Shah. ' Sir Everard F. Im Thnrn, 

Mr. Wh J. Harding King. K.O.M.G., C.B. 

Mr. B. L. Kimdanani. Mr. N. P. Vaid. 

Mr. Bihari Lai. 

Under Rule 25 {d) the following twenty-five persons 
cease to be members: — 

Mr. S. Abu-Ali. H.B. M. Hassib Bey. 

Eai Girdhari Lai Agarwala. Kai Bahadur Kaliprasanna 
Mr. S. Eamanath Aiyar. Vidyasagar. 

Mr. S. Ibni-Ali. Mr. Q. Abdul Latief. 

Thekkay Kuruppath Kalyani Syed Abu Muhammad Mahfuz. 

Amma. Mr. Gokul Chand Narang. 

Mr. S. A. Aziz. Mr. K. G. Gopala Pillai. 

Mrs. Noliny Banerji. Mr. Lawrence Pillay. 

Baku Charu Chandra Bose. Nawab Saadjung Bahadur. 

Mr. T. N. Chadha. Mr. A. Mahadeva Sastri. 

Mr. J. N. Das. Mr. M. Ba Thein. 

The Hon. Mr. M. S. Das, C.I.E. Mr. Sukadeva Prasad Varma. 
Babu Kedar Nath Dutt. Mr. J. P. C. Williams. 
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Three persons who were elected as members — Mrs. 
Coralinn DannielS; Mr. Habibiir Rahman Khan, and 
Mr. Donald H. E. Sunder — have not taken up election. 

Mr. Alfred W. Domingo’s resignation, received early 
ill 1912, has been cancelled at his request, and sixty-seven 
new Ordinary Members have been elected : — 


Mr. K. Y. Siibramanya Aiyar. 
Mr. J. S. Alexander, I.G.S. 

Mr. T. M. Alexander. 

H.E. Yacoub Artin Pasha. 

Mr. J. T. 0. Barnard, C.LE. 
Professor Hira Lai Basu. 

Mr. A. Walton Battersby. 

Mr. Ram Rakha Mai Bhandari. 
Mr. Shambhii Dayal Bhat- 
nagar. 

Babu Jyotischandra Bhatta- 
charya. 

BabuArun Chandra Chatter jea. 
Mr.Basanta Kumar Chatterjee. 
Babu Surendra Narayan 
Chaudhari. 

Mr. Gerard L. M. Clauson. 

Mr. Godfrey F. S. Collins, I.C.S. 
Mr. K. A. 0. Creswell. 

Mr. Jonathan David Deane. 
Professor Rama Deva. 

Moulvi Muhammad Din. 

Mr. A. S. Fulton. 

Babu Manomohan Ganguly. 
Rev. A. S. Geden. 

Mr. H. Gipperich. 

Rev. Percival Gough. 

Babu Jogendra Nath Gupta. 
Mr. Suresh Chandra Gupta, 
M.A. 

Mr. Newton Henry Harding. 
Mr. John Hilditch. 

Moulvi Wahed Hosain. 


Rev. B. M. Jones. 

Dr. D. van Hinloopen 
Labberton. 

Professor Lootfi Levoiiian. 

Rev. C. T. Lipshytz. 

Rai Saheb Srikrishna Maha- 
patra. 

Mr. John P. Mead, jun. 

Mr. Kolatheri Sankara Menon, 
M.A. 

Mr. Radhakumud Mookerji. 
Munshi Mohammad Muin-ud- 
din. 

Pandit Sundar Narayan 
Mushran. 

Mr. Rajani Nath Nandi. 

Mr. J. H. Oldham, M.A. 

Mr. W. J. Perry. 

Rev. G. E, Phillips, M.A. 
Captain B. E. A. Pritchard. 
Rev. W. C. B. Purser, M.A. 
Kumar Sarat Kumar Ray, of 
Dighapatiya. 

Professor G. R. T. Ross, M.A., 
I.E.S. 

Dr. Ashutosh Roy. 

Mr. Jotindranath Samaddar. 
Mr. R. N. Samaddar. 

Babu Girija Prasanna Sanyal, 

M.A. 

Mahamahopadhyaya G. Pandit 
Har Narain Shastri. 

Rev. W. Sherratt. 
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Eev. G. T. H. Walker, M.A. 
War Office, Far Eastern Sub- 
section (Major C. A. L, 
Yate). 

Dr. Alfred Westharp. 

Major Horace Hayman Wilson, 
Mr. R. 0. Winstedt. 

Mr. Tan Tiang Yew. 


extraordinary items, namely, repairs to the house under 
the old lease and legal expenses in connexion with the 
new lease, which amounted to jnst £242 : a great part 
of this was defrayed by a donation of £100, received 
for the purpose during 1911 from Mr. Walter Morrison. 

The accounts also include the payment of one quarter's 
rent now increased by £115 a year. But against this 
increase in rent the Society has gained some decided 
advantages by renewing its tenancy for another seven 
years ; for tlie landlords at their own expense installed 
electric light throughout the house and entirely relaid the 
floors of the Libraries with fire-proof flooring, besides 
cariying out other necessary alterations. 

To Mr, A. H. Wilson, the Honorary Solicitor, the 
Society is much indebted; for, without his advice and 
assistance, the riegociations with the landlords' solicitors 
would not have run to so successful a conclusion. The 
Council propose that a cordial vote of thanks to him he 
passed. 

A great improvement for the General Meetings has 
also been obtained, by enlarging the opening between 
the two Libraries. 
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The Society is no worse off, notwithstanding all the 
expense incurred ; an investment of £500 was made in 
1912, out of the accumulated balances of the past few 
years, in South Australian Government 31- % Inscribed 
Stock, and the Council has lately authorized an additional 
investment of £300 in New Zealand 4 V Stock. 

/o 

The Journal has appeared regularly, as usual, and has 
kept up fully its reputation for scholarly work. 

During the year the Council accepted for publication 
a work from Dr. Caster entitled M-Asatir, or the 
Samaritan Apocalyjyse of Moses, publislied for the first 
time with an English translation and notes, and it is 
expected that this will appear before the end of the current 
year in the Monograph Series. To the Monographs tliere 
lias also been added Mr. Le Strange’s translation of the 
Description of the Province of Pars hy Ibn al-Balkhi, 
which appeared in a aeries of three articles in the Journal 
of 1912. 

In the Oriental Translation Fund Series the second 
volume of the translation of Jahangirs autobiography, 
by the late Mr. Rogers, edited by Mr. Beveridge, is in 
course of printing, and will be published within the year. 

The Triennial Gold Medal of the Society for the year 
1912 was awarded to Mr. J. F. Fleet in recognition of his 
distinguished services to Oriental Scholarship, especially 
in Indian Epigraphy and Historical Research. The Medal 
was presented by Lord Minto at the Anniversary Meeting. 

The Public Schools’ Gold Medal for 1911-12 was won 
by Mr. H. F, A. Keating, of Eton College, for his essay 
on Lord Lawrence, and the Medal was presented by 
Lord Harris on June 18. 

The conditions and scope of the School Medal Trust 
have received the careful consideration of the Council 
during the year, and it was decided to throw open the 
competition to all Public Schools which should wish 
to join in it. When this competition was originally 
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BesMeat Members — 79 at £3 ^ 
Hon-llesideat Members— 

■ 7 at £1 I«. ■ ■ 

363 at £1 10s- 

Advance Subscriptions 
Arrears receiveii 
Non-lleflident Compounders—' 
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Fart Subscriptions ... 
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Subscriptions 
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Sale of Index 
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Midland 2| per cent Debenture Stock ... 
South Australian Government ^ per 
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Local Loans Stock 

Income Tax refunded, three years to 1912 


Intbiiest on Deposit Account 
Lloyds Bank, Limited 
Post Office Savings Bank 


Sundry Keckipts 


Balance as at January 1, 1912 


Funds. 

£802 IZs. 10<^. New South AValea 4 per cent Stock. 

£212 Ss, Midland Railway 2| per cent Debenture Stock. 

£464 16^f. 9d. 3 pm* cent Local Loans Stock. 

£664 16^. *2fL South Australian Government 3J per cent Inscribed Stock. 
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Lighting, Heating, and Water ... 

Eurniture . . 
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Salakies and Wage.s 
Printing and Stationery’ 

Library 

New Books 
Binding 


Journal Account 
Printing ... 
Illustrations 
Postage 


Donation to Pali Dictionary 

Postage 

Auditor’s Eee 

Purchase of £512 15,5. 4 td . South Australian 
Government 3| per cent Inscribed Stock . 


Balance as at December 31, 1912, being cash at 
Bankers and in hand ... 
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Petty Cash 
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established, in 1902, it was limited to seven public scnoois, 
— Charterhouse, Eton, Harrow, Merchant Taylors , Eugby , 
Westminster, and Winchester; and, besides the Gold 
Medal of the value of £5, a book prize of the value of £2 
was given for the essay, sent in by each of these scliools, 
which was adjudged by the Head Master of the school to 
be the best of those submitted to him. Later on, under 
modified regulations, five more schools were added, 
Glenalmond, Kings College School, Marlborough, Perse, 
and Shrewsbury ; and the conditions were altered so that 
the schools themselves should defray the cost of the book 
prizes, the Trust Funds being too limited to pay for more 
than the original number. Under the new regulations, 
which have been accepted by twenty-nine schools, the 
medal is thrown open to general competition, but the book 
prizes are only given at the Society’s expense to the 
original seven schools (should they compete). No prize 
has to be provided by the schools, but it is in the dis- 
cretion of the Society to give a prize in exceptional 
circumstances for an essay of special merit. The large 
response and the interest taken in the proposal by 
the Head Masters of so many schools give every reason 
for hoping that the competition will be even more 
productive of good results in the future than it has been 
in the past. 

Tlie Annual Dinner w^as not held in 1912, because very 
few members were able to notify their intention of being 
present at it. It is hoped, however, that the dinner fixed 
for May 6 in this year will have the usual success. 

Tlie customary Statement of Accounts is appended. The 
Council recommend that a vote of thanks be passed to the 
Auditors — Mr. Crewdson, Dr. Keith, and Mr. Waterhouse. 

The recommendations of the Council for filling vacancies 
on the Council for the ensuing year 1913--14 are as 
follows : — 

Under Rule 31 Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Fleet, and Di’.Codrington 
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retire from their respective offices of Hon. Treasurer, Hon. 
Secretary, and Hon. Librarian. The Council recominend 
their re-election. 

Under Rules 31-32 the following Ordinary Members of 
Council retire : — 

Mr. Guest, 

Professor Macdonell, 

Mr. Sewell ; 


Dr. Keith 

has resigned in consequence of inability to attend. 

The Council recommend in their stead : — 

Mr. W. Crewdson, J.P., F.S.A., 

Mr. Longw’orth Dames, I.C.S. (ret.), 

Mr. W. Foster, C.I.E., 

Professor Rapson, M.A. 

Under Rule 81 

Mr. Crewdson, 

Mr. Macleod, 

Mr. Waterhouse 

are nominated Auditors for the ensuing year. 

Me. Hopkins : I rise to propose that the Report and 
Accounts for 1912, as presented, be passed. These 
documents appear to show our Society in a normal, 
healthy, and in all but one respect, which I am about 
to refer to, a satisfactory condition. 

It wall be considered, I am sure, by all those present 
very satisfactory that by the renew^al of our lease w^e are 
safe in our Albemarle Street home for another period of 
seven years. We can also see and feel for ourselves the 
marked improvements to our comfort and the security of 
our library gained by the repairs effected during the 
past year. 

Then the work of the Society on the literary side, in 
the furtherance of learning and research, remains, I believe 
I may safely say, fully up to its previous high standard. 
We seem to have no difficulty in finding material suitable 
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for its pages, and able to pass the scrutiny u 

competent and critical. 

And lastly onr finances have been most pi 
skilfully cared for during a year of necessar. 
expenditure, and u-e have been able to in 
amounting to a sum which will shortly 
a result which is in no small degree due to 

efficiency of our Secretary. 

And this brings me to the one point in 
outlook which, to me at least, is not^so i 
could be wished, and that is our future finan 
You will all have noticed that our rent has b 
£115 a year. Now, while our permanent 
has thus risen with a bump, our income does 
in anything like the same proportion. A 
more than ever necessary that it should 
But how can this be done? Well, of _cou 
societies, charities, and public bodies which 
enough to receive from time to time larg 
There are still in this country 
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suitable members can be tapped in the class constituting 
the Civil Services of the Crown jjosted in Japan, China, 
Hong-Kong, tlie Straits Settlements, and Ceylon in the 
following manner. A short statement of the work, aims, 
and advantages of the Royal Asiatic Society might be 
drawn up, and with the consent of the Foreign Office and 
Colonial Office, which I feel sure would not be refused, 
might be forwarded to His Majesty’s Ministers in Tokio 
and Peking, and to the Governors of Ceylon, the Straits 
Settlements, and Hong-Kong, with the request that it 
might be issued in the form of a circular, with covering 
dispatch, to the members of the Services under the 
control of those particular Ministers and Governors. 

That is the suggestion which I venture to make, and in 
conclusion to ask your support to the motion that the 
Report and Accounts be duly passed. 

De. F. W. Thomas : It is customary on these occasions 
for the Report to be seconded by someone representing 
the general body of the Society, and I willingly undeiTake 
this duty, because I cordially agree that the thanks of 
the Society are due in full measure to the Council and 
officers and Secretary for the admirable manner in which 
its affairs have been managed during the past year. 
The year does not appear to have been in any respect 
cataclysmatic ; it is rather marked by continual steady 
progress in all directions. In regard to the accounts, 
certain exceptional expenditure has required to be met, as 
Mr. Hopkins has pointed out. The outstanding feature 
of the balance-sheet to the outsider would no doubt be 
the purchase of £500 worth of South Australian Govern- 
ment per cent Inscribed Stock, following upon an 
investment of £150 more or less in the same stock last 
year, and to be followed by a further investment already 
decided upon. It is no doubt gratifying to have this 
proof that the finances are in a very flourishing condition, 
and that it is possible definitely to lay aside large sums 
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of these now considerable amounts, 

Society seem to amount already to ovei £2,000 
apparently those sums are unengaged, as there 
object, so far as I am aware, to which they are defi 
destined to be applied. 

With respect to the decrease of the resident me 
of the Society, I must say I do not feel that i 
a phenomenon which need be regarded with ex< 
pessimism. If we are to a certain extent negleci 
the British public, I don’t think we need suppos 
there is anything marked or special m this negle 
is merely a part of that magnificent indifference 
things human and divine which seems to character 
English public — for I bring no charge against ar 
of "these Islands to which I do not myself 
Although this phenomenon is not a gratifying or 
not think it ought to be regarded too tragically, 
should not overlook the fact that any great ex 
of our membership might have the effect of consec 



it to obtain the services of eminent persons with, 
whom it could not otherwise hope to be connected. It 
occurred to me to inquire whether one would cousidei' 
also the distinction between us and kindred societies on 
the Continent. If we turn to their journals, we shall 
find that the German Society is a little more grammatical 
and technical than ours, but on the whole the subjects 
are similar and the manner of treatment likewise. The 
French Journal is even more closely on the saiiie lines 
as our own. Kevertheless, I do feel our Society has one 
special feature in the fact that it does not deal with 
Oriental studies merely in the abstract, merely as we 
should deal with the literature of Greece and Rome and 
Egypt : since we have a strong living connexion with the 
East and a large part of our membership consists of 
Indians. I think that there are distinct advantages in 
tliis fact, and that also duties are imposed by it. The 
founders of this Society conceived it their duty to study 
the arts and sciences of Asia partly with a view to conferring 
great benefit on the peoples of the East. I feel that tlie 
fact that so many capable scholars are rising amongst the 
natives of India, and writing articles and books more or 
less on the level of the best European scholarship, is to 
be warmly welcomed. The other day I received a book 
that has just been published at Leiden by a young Malaj^ 
student who has been studying under the professors 
there. I understand that this publication is of a very 
high scientific character, and certainly the author himself, 
when I happened to meet him last year, produced on me 
a most favourable impression. This prosecution of literary 
study by Easterns seems to me a ground for satisfaction 
on the part of this Society, and one which might he further 
exploited. 

In this connexion I may mention that we have in 
Europe a number of Government Scholars, — gentlemen 
wlio come to Europe with scholarships from the Government 
jRAS. 1913. 50 
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,i India for Sanscritic and other Oriental 
proceed, some of them, to English Lniveraities, hut t . 
:,,jorit.y to Continental Universities. I 
nlcasure of knowing a nmnher of these geii cmcn, i 
i have conceived a very high respect for their attainment 
and for the spirit in wliich they are conducting then 
I think similar impressions would be recened 
nmmiinications from their professors. The small 
which I raise is whether this Society^ is doing 
ig, to place facilities in the 
■fi or to help them in any 


.stadie.s. 
from o 
point 

anything, or can do anything, 
way of these Government Scholar 
manner. 

Speaking for the Society, I wis 
confidence in the management of 
the. Council and officers, and in very great measuin to 
Miss Hughes for the most competent, zealous, and entirely 
satisfactory manner in which the atfairs of the Society 
aie carried on. 

The President: With reference to the remarks we 
have heard upon the membership, we must remember 
that if Civil Servants on retiring from India usually lived 
in the Metropolis it would perhaps be easier to recruit the 
resident membership. But it is well-known that the 
greater number of them do not live in the Metropolis and 
prefer to live in the country. That is the difficulty. 
Further, there is no chance for this Society to make 
it.self popular. Our studies are those of savants, and so 
long as we keep up that character I am afraid our 
/v- Will Tint he very large. Dr. Thomas 
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didactic, partly conversational, and always lively. On 
this occasion one might have thought tliat people would 
give up for one day “rag-tirne” or whatever the melody 
is called. (Laughter.) The ijublic will liave to be iBoi*e 
oducatecl to respond to such intellectual treats. 

Dr. Thomas has also alluded to the possibility of our 
doing something for the holders of Oriental scholarships 
sent to Europe by the Government of India. That is an 
idea which I think the Council will do well to consider. 
A certain number of the young Indians attend meetings 
of the East India Association. I think it would be very 
desirable that they sliould attend our meetings. I have 
just heard that quite lately at the University of Leiden 
a native of Java, a student in the Faculty of Arts, took 
an lioiiours degree in Indian languages. He is the tirst 
Javanese who has taken that degree witli signal success, 
and he speaks Dutch quite fluently. The degree was 
conferred upon him cum Icmde, which means that he 
was vspecially distinguished. His success will give a great 
stimulus to his friends in Java to come to Europe to do 
likewise. I can give you another instance of how East 
and West are now constantly influencing each other. 
Another Javanese student, also belonging to the higlier 
classes, asked the Dutcli Government to allow him to 
serve in the Dutch Army while he was in Holland. It 
appears that his underlying motive was to obtain the 
right to wear the Dutch uniform, so that on his return 
to Java he would not be obliged to sit on the floor in the 
presence of a native chief, but would be able to stand 
in his capacity as an Officer in the Dutch Army. 
I mention these facts as showing how evolution in the 
East is running on modern lines, and in support of what 
Dr. Thomas has said that we must look in the future 
more and more for the co-operation of Orientals. 

Since our last meeting a furthe^tr step has been taken 
to advance the project for a School of Oriental Languages 
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in London by the publication of the Haldane Lepo 
the University of London. That Eeport. apart from the 
controversies it raises, is a most remarkable document, 
botli for the suggestions it contains and 
manner in which they are expressed. It adopts th. 
views we have advocated. The Ormntal School is to be 
immediately incorporated in the University, viz in le 
reformed Univemity. The Coiiiiiiission accept the view 
that the School must be a department of the Umversitj, 
and allied, of course, to the Faculty of Arts. le 
Professors of the University and Kings Colleges wdl, 

I suppose, be taken into the School, which will have its 
headquarters in Finsbury Circus. As is generally the 
case in England, the .scheme makes slow progress, bu 
I trust thaUhe Committee, of which Sir Charles Lyall is 
a member, will soon issue its report, so that the bchool 
may be started. We were also able to approach the 
Board of Education with regard to the Indian Museum. 
The importance of the subject is recopized. and we shall 
continue to urge the improvements which are needed ii ^^e 
are to discharge our duty as a great Indian Power. 

To turn to our own more immediate concerns, the last 
year has been one of importance to the Society inasmuch 
as it has seen the renewal of the lease in the house where 
we have been lodged for the last forty-five years. Had 
we been wealthy enough to take a large house with 
a great deal more accommodation we should have done 
well to move elsewhere, but with the limited funds at our 
disposal it seemed advisable to remain where we are for 
at least another seven years. Bents being so high in 
this neighbourhood, we. could not afford a much laigei 
house, and the cost of removal and refurnishing would 
alone have swallowed up all the savings which for the 
last few years we have been gradually putting by 
in view of a possible removal. With these savings 
we have, as the Beport tells you, paid all the necessary 
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costs of the new lease, renewal of furniture, and other 
things. In addition to this we have also been able to 
invest £800, a valuable asset for any similar contingency 
in the future. I would like to repeat liow mncli we 
are indebted to Mr. A. H. Wilson, our Honorary Solicitor, 
for his unfailing kindness and help, which we owe not 
so iniich perhaps to our own deserts as to his continuous 
interest in the Indian Empire and the studies whieli his 
grandfather did so much to foster. I am delighted to see 
that we have again, in Mi*. Wilson’s nei^hew, a Horace 
Hayman Wilson among our members. It would be well 
if all Anglo-Indian families felt hound to enrol one 
member at least in the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The teaching of history, and especially of Indian 
history, has always been a matter of great importance, 
and I am veiy glad that the Council can record such a 
satisfactoiy response to the throwing open ol the School 
Medal Competition to Public Schools generally. The new 
scliools will enter into the competition for the first time 
next year, and we look forward Avith interest to the 
result. This year the medal has been awarded to 
Mr. Martin, of ]\Ierchant Taylors’ School, for his essay 
on '' Dupleix The medal will be presented on June 10 
by Lord Sydenham, who has just returned from Ins 
Governorship of Bombay. 

We have during the year lost through death a number 
of members Avho have been closely associated for many 
years with the Society, and who took part in different 
departments of our work. Their loss will be deeply felt 
and deplored. The most recent loss, among those who 
closely identified themselves with the work of the Society, 
is that of our late Hon. Vice-President, Dr. Thornton. He 
joined the Society on retirement from the Indian Civil 
Service in 1882, and almost immediately joined the 
Council. For nearly tliirty years he untiringly served 
the Society, and it was only in 1910 when he felt the 
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infirmities of age impairing his uselume. s 
from active participation in the Society s w 
recent loss we have to deplore is that < 
distinguished Honorary Members, Coni 
Gubernatis, an indefatigable worker in 
Oriental studies and one of wide interests s 
but more particularly devoted to the brai 
learning. The vacancy among our list of t 
MemWs lias iieen filled by the selection of 
Prince of Teaiio. 

During tlie year the Journal has main 
standing? Two works are in progress & 
Translation Fund. This Fund is self- 
capital consists only of the proceeds from 
books published. There is a steady demar 
which enables us to produce one volume e' 

In conclusion, I am sure you will all agr 


June 10, 1913 . — Lord Eeay, President, in the Chair. 

The Pre.sideiit deplored the loss the Society had 
sustained in the death of Sir Robert Douglas, Honorary 
Vice-President of tlie Society, and a resolution conveying 
the sympathy of the Society with the relatives was 
passed. 

The following were elected members of tlie Society : — 

Mr. B. Azharaddin Ahmad. 

Mr. Upendra Krishna Banerjea. 

Rev. C. W. Mitchell. 

Dr. Johannes Nobel. 

Thakur Jessrajsinghji Seesodia. 

Four nominations were approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 
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Tlie President announced that Leone Caetani, Prince 
of Teano, had been admitted an Hon. Meiitber of the 
SocietjL 

Mr. F. W. Tliomas opened a discussion on the date of 
Kanislika. 

xVfter Professor Rapson and Mr. Fleet had spoken the 
discussion was adjourned until June 24. 


Presentation of the Public Schools’ Medal 
June 10, 1913 

At the conclusion of the above meeting the presentation 
of the Public Schools’ Medal to S. P. Martin, of Mercliant 
Taylors’ School, was made by the Right Hon. Lord 
Sydenham, G.C.S.L, G.C.M.G. 

The President : I have very great pleasure in 
welcoming 3"ou liere to-day to this annual cereinoiiy, 
which is alwajcs very interesting. You are probably 
aware tliat the Society has altered the conditions of the 
Medal. The couipetition was originally limited to seven 
public schools — CharterhoUvSe, Eton, Harrow, Merchant 
Taylors’, Rugby, Westminster, and Winchester — and, 
besides the Gold Medal, a book prize of the value of £2 
was given for the essay sent in by each of those schools 
adjudged by the head master of the school to be the best 
submitted to him. Later on five more sclioois were added, 
but under new regulations which have been accepted by 
twenty-nine schools, the Medal is thrown open to general 
competition, book prizes being only given at the Society’s 
expense to the original seven schools should they compete. 
No prize has to be provided by the school, but it is in our 
discretion to give a prize in exceptional circumstances for 
an essay of special merit. The interest taken in the 
matter by so many public schools has been most gratilying. 
and we hope that the competition will be even more 
productive of good results in the: Mure than it has been 
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past. We may well congratulate Sir Arthur 
Aollaston, who did so much to bring this competition 
nto Uing, on its usefulness and extension. (Cheers.) 

; need hardly say that the Society provides this Medal 
>ecause it attaches great importance to the study of 
[ndian history in our public schools. ^ We have had in 
London this spring a remarkable indication of the research 
ind diligence which the study of history now involve.s in 
r,he proceedings of the recent Historical Congress, which 
brought here all the most brilliant historians on the 
Continent of Europe, and at which papers were read 
which will be of lasting value, and wliich will, I hope, 
.•■■onn 1)6 published. In that Congress one of the sections 
related to India, and in it members of our Society read 
papers which have been very much appreciated. 

The e.ssay on Dupleix to which the Medal has been 
given is very interesting, and I congratulate Mr. Martin 
and his parents, and more especially the school of which 
he is the representative. Merchant Taylors’, because this 
i.s the third time that it has secured the Medal. (Loud 
cheers.) This fact shows the influence exercised by 
Dr. Nairn in giving proper stimulus to the study of 
Indian history. The essay deals with a most interesting 
epocli in the history of the struggle for supremacy in 
India. Dupleix was a very brilliant personality, and it is 
often held that a great mistake was made by the French 
Covernment in recalling him at a critical moment. But 
we ought not to forget that he had to grapple with great 
(liflicnities, the only powerful man assisting him was 
Colonel De Bnssy, and it is doubtful whether he gave 
assistance to Dupleix in tlie most loyal manner. Nor can 
we forget that we on our side had such great and 
rnMniircpfiil leaders as Lawrence and Clive. Above all, 
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Dupleix. Even supposing he had been more snccesshil, 
and had been able to establish himself in the interior of 
the country, sooner or later the vsuperiority of our fleet 
would have made it impossible for him to maintain 
himself there. That has always been our position in 
modern times, and that is our position now — we depend 
upon the superiority of our fleet. That fact is becoming 
generally understood by the public, and wliatever 
difierences there may be on many subjects, on that subject 
we have a national creed and a national faith to whicli 
we cling. 

I am fortunate in now being able to ask Lord Sydenham 

(cheers) — to present this Medal. He comes to us with 

the latest information about India, and more especially 
about the Bombay Presidency, and we are glad to welcome 
him back in our midst after five and a half strenuous 
years of Governorship. (Clieers.) I think we can all 
congratulate him on the success of his eflbrts in various 
directions to promote the progress and prosperity of the 
great province committed to his charge. And we fully 
appreciate his kindness in so readily accepting our 
invitation to be with us this afternoon. I congratulate 
Mr. Martin that he will receive the Medal at the hands of 
so distinguished an Indian administrator. I do not know 
what the future career of Mr. Martin may be, but if some 
day he becomes a member of the Indian Civil Service, 
then I can only hope he will enter that Service through 
the Bombay gate. (Laughter and cheers.) 

Lord Sydexham, who was received with applause, 
said : I am very glad to be permitted to play a part in 
this interesting and important ceremony. Coming back 
fresh from India, as Lord Eeay has said, after five and 
a half years of strenuous work filled with absorbing 
interests, it is impossible not to be struck with the 
general apathy in regard to Indian affairs which appears 
to prevail in this country. is no part of the 
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;remendous ana such - 

■jart Aviiich is even cornparixbly fascinating, or of which 
the problems are so many, so varied, and so enthralling. 
If, therefore, apathy does exist even in quarters^ where it 
would not be expected, the cause can only be ignorance, 
which in such matters may be dangerous. 

More than seventy years ago Macaulay wrote that 
“ Every schoolboy knows who imprisoned Montezuma and 
who strangled Atahualpa ” : but, as he went on to point 
out, few, “even among English gentlemen of highly 
cultivated minds” then knew the salient facts of the 
wonderful story of the consolidation of British rule in 
India. As he justly added, “ It might have been expected 
that every Englisliman who takes any interest in any 
part of liistory would be cui'ious to know how a handful 
of bis countrymen, separated from their home by an 
immense ocean, subjugated in a few years one of the 
greatest empires in the world.” In these days when the 
“ immense ocean ” has been easily bridged, when hourly 
telegrams are possible, and when most of us have some 
family connexion with India, it might certainly have been 
expected that Indian affairs would be followed with the 
close.st attention and that every Briton would be brought 
to feel tliat on him lies some slrare of the responsibility 
for the welfare of His Majesty’s Indian subjects. (Cheers.) 

I cannot tell whether every schoolboy to-day is familiar 
with the victories of Cortez, but I am convinced that very 
few schoolboys know anything of the circumstances which 
led to the rise of the British Dominion, of the great world 
forces which combined to confer upon us islanders from 
flr*ros,s the seas a sovereientv which none of the Asiatic 
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In a Convocation address delivered in Bombay in 
February last I attempted very briefly to sketch the 
course of events 'which led, by an inexorable sequence, to 
the establishment of British rule in India, The In-eak-up 
of the Moghul power, which l)ecame complete soon after 
the death of Auriingzeb in 1707, left India in a state of 
helpless chaos. The people, in Sir Alfred Lyall’s words, 

were becoming a masterless multitude prepared to 
acquiesce in tlie assumption of autliority b^" am- one who 
could show himself aljle to discharge the most elementary 
functions of Government in the preservation of life and 
property/* Sucli was the internal situation which made 
it inevitable that, should any vigorous Western Power 
acquire a Arm foothold in the Peninsula, dominion must 
result. 

But one condition was vital. The intruding Western 
Power must be able to assert and to hold the command of 
the sea, and this condition Great Britain alone could fulfil. 
I hope that at least every British sclioolboy knows that 
India is a gift of the sea, and that if in the series of great 
naval contests between 1756 aiid 1815 the British Navy, 
sorely strained in the War of American Independence, had 
gone under, India would have passed into other hands. 
I hope still more that every British schoolboy and every 
British politician understands that, if we permit ourselves 
to lose our heritage of tlie sea, India will fall into anarchy 
darker and deeper than that which followed the death of 
Aurungzeb until some other Western Power re-establishes 
peace and order. (Cheers.) 

But there was still another condition to be fulfilled in 
the eighteenth century, when a communication betw^een 
England and India might be more than nine months in 
transit. The Western Power which was to replace tlie 
shattered empire of the Moghuls must be able to count 
upon men on the spot able to grasp the complexities of 
the situation, men of cool Judgment, men who dared to 
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accept responsibility and to act. Great Britam was 
happily so provided, and among the gi-eatest o£ the men 
who laid deep the foundation.s of British dominion in 
India was Clive. We rightly regard the rout of Sunyia 
Dowlah’s forces at Plassey a.s a real turning-point m 
history, because it gave to the British the mastery ^ of 
Bengal, from which they could dominate the vast plains 
and the great waterways that stretch north-westward for 
1,200 miles towards the Indirs and the Hindu Kush. 
Bengal had been governed by foreigners for centuries, but 
never before had the great north-eastern gate of India 
been held by a Power which came by and drew its 
strength from across the sea. 

That was the new condition which changed the destinies 
of India, bringing with it an era of stable goveriiinent 
which no previous conquerors had proved able to construct. 
Surely every British schoolboy should know something of 
the life and times of Clive. 

I hope I have made it clear why I regard this little 
ceremony as important, and why I warmly congratulate 
the Royal Asiatic Society on the means they have taken, 
and have lately extended, to arouse interest in Anglo- 
Indian history in our public schools. I am convinced that 
it is only by acquiring some knowledge of this history 
that full realization of the responsibilities of Great Britain 
towards India can be attained. And sucli knowledge is as 
necessary for Indians themselves. I was often struck by 
the travesties of history presented to Indian readers — 
travesties in which facts were suppressed or distorted to 
suit political purposes, From such teaching nothing hut 
iiarm can result, and one of the things that I tried to do 
was to secure a compulsory course of Indian History and 
Indian Polity in the curriculum of the University of 
Bombay. The more the Indian and the British peoples 
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be their mutual respect and their sense of need of each, 
other upon whicli true co-operation depends. (Cheers.) 

But tliere are other considerations which add increasirigiy 
to the importance of the work of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
and to the signilicance of this annual gatheiing. I am 
afraid that there are signs of a growing reluctance among 
our young men to enter upon Indian careers at a time 
when India lias need of the keenest brains and the largest 
hearts — this combination being essential — that Great 
Britain can supply. In some measure this may be 
due to a certain want of sympathy with tlie men who 
are doing splendid work in India and to a tendency to 
criticize them without light or knowledge. All who have 
seen the work of the great public seiwiees with the tine 
Civil Service at their head — the work whicli is trans- 
forming India and opening out possibilities of future 
nationhood* — all who completely realize the conditions of 
self-sacrifice in which that work is carried on, cannot fail 
to be struck with admiration. To my mind tliere is no 
nobler career than that which India offers to our and lier 
young men — no career which brings greater opportunities 
of doing practical and visible good within the compass of 
their working lives. 

Surely it needs only the wide difiiision of true knowledge 
of the needs of India, of the singular attractiveness of her 
loyal people, and of the vivid interests historic, natural, 
social, and religious in which she abounds, to draw the 
best of our young men to that ancient and ever fascinating- 
land. More than forty-three years have passed since 
I volunteered for service in India, because even then I felt 
the call of the East, and though the Fates decreed that 
I was not to see India till late in life, I firmly believe 
that I was right in 1870. 

Mr. Martin, I have given away many prizes in my life, 
but never with greater pleasure than the Medal which 
I have been asked to present to you^; I congi*atulate you 
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wMi-mly on this success, wliicii must nave cu:.. 
nnich time and study. I also congratulate Merchant 
Tavdors’ School on having for the third time carried 
away this Medal. I hope this means that the institution, 
which has the distinction of having contributed to the 
earlv education of Clive, takes special interest in the 
history of India. 

I have read your essay on “ Dupleix in India” with 
much interest. I think you liave clearly brought out the 
leading incidents in a wonderful career, and grasped the 
main characteristics of a complex personality. It ou have 
also realized the pathos of a life inspired by immense 
ambitions, marked by great successes, and ending m total 
and hopeless failure. I am not sure that the dream of 
Indian Empire did not visit the early Portuguese con- 
querors; but you are right in saying that Dupleix was 
the first to see clearly the way by which Imperial power 
could be won. By the irony of fate he pointed out to his 
rivals the path which they were to follow, and was the 
pioneer to their success. Unquestionably Dupleix impi’essed 
upon the princes and peoples of Southern India an idea of 
the strength of a European nation which they had never 
before accjuired. And when the cause of France was lost, 
so much the greater was the prestige of the rival nation 
which supplanted her. Dupleix wdll always remain 
among the great names of French histoiy, and if his 
countrymen failed at the time to recognize the grandeur 
of his projects and the magnitude of his achievements, in 
later years they gave his name to a ship of war. We 
have no Clive in our Navy List. 

In handing you this Medal, Mr. Martin, may I express 
the hope that your incursions into a most important 
period of history will lead you farther ? I trust that you 
have felt something of the fascination of that wmnderful 
land which I have left with deep regrets. I should like 
to think that you might turn your thoughts towards an 
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Indian career*. Biifc wherever fate may lead you, I cordially 
wish you success and happiness. 

The Rev. Dr. Arbuthnot Nairn expressed the heart}’' 
thanks of Herchaiit Tayjors’ School for tlie honour 
conferred upon it in receiving tin's award for the third 
time, and also those of his pupil ]\Iartin. As Martin was 
aljout to proceed to Trinity College, Cambridge, with 
a scholarship in history, there was reason to hope tluit his 
incursions into history would be continued. Dr. Nairn 
spoke appreciatively of tlie work of a colleague of his in 
preparing boys for the competition since tlie Medal was 
instituted, remarking that it was largely due to his 
assiduity and to his love of knowledge that the school had 
won the Medal three times. With respect to the contrast 
which tliey had heard that afternoon between tlie English 
boys’ knowledge of Cortez and of Clive, he might say 
from the experience of his own schooldays that, wliile 
boys were ready to read the Indian history of the last 
150 years, they found the tangled history of Hindu and 
Mahommedan dynasties in earlier times far from palatable. 
Speaking with all modesty, he could say that the boys of 
Merchant Taylors’ required very little stimulus to be 
interested in the last 150 years of British Indian history. 
It was now recognized much more clearly than in an 
earlier generation liow’ closely the lustory of England and 
that of India in modern times were interwoven. He 
thoutJ:]it he would not be travelling outside liis small brief 
if he said something of the new scheme for the Medal. 
He had read that scheme carefully, and having considered 
its bearing upon Merchant Taylors’ he wushed to say it 
had his heartiest approval. He was sure that his school 
would be as eager as ever under the new conditions to 
take part in this competition. With the wider opening 
of the competition no single school could hope to win so 
often in the future as Merchant Taylors’ had been fortunate 
enough to win while the number of schools was so limited. 
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would always remember 
hool-was associated with the names oC 
Indian administration from tlie tinie of Clive 
day. He need only mention among the hitei 
p Hutchins, the late 
. Hailey, who had been 
age to take charge of 
of Delhi ; and also Bishop Copleston, 
retired from the office of Metropolitan 
The number of boys who had taken 
his school was most gratifying, 
■escribe the career of one 
'u a University course- 
period of his life — he was 
had not failed to be impressed very 
gs of that afternoon, and that 
weigh the question of 


But at Merchant Taylors’ they 
that their sc 
distinction in 
to our own 
instances ( 

lamented Dr. Thomas Thornton 
appointed at an exceptionally early 
the Imperial province 
who had recently 
of India and Ceylon, 
part in the competition m 
Though no one would wish to pr 
who ■was only now entering upon 
perhaps the most formative 
sure that Martin 1 — — 
deeply by the proceeding; 
hereafter he might be expected to 
adopting an Indian career. 

Mk. Wintle, Master of Merchs 
also expressed his gratification at the success of the school 
for the third time. He said that the indifference in 
respect to India to which Lord Sydenham had referred 
was to be deplored, but for his own part he had many 
close personal ties with that ancient land. 

The Pkesident moved a cordial vote of thanks to 
Lord Sydenham for presenting the Medal and to Lady 
Sydenham for her presence, (Cheers.) He might tell 
Lord Sydenham that they of the Koyal Asiatic Society 
were eei^tainlj'^ not indift’erent to Indian history, whatever 
the period might be. Only that afternoon they had 
listened to a very lively controversy as to the date of 
Kani.shka, and so numerous were the arguments that the 
discussion had to be adjourned. .He had been told by one 
gentleman present that he was delighted with the 
controversy, because it indicated that the problem of 
Kanishka was insoluble. Throughout his long life he 
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had always enjoyed those controversies which did not 
lead to a definite result and in which both parties were 
about equal in controversy. (Laughter.) They w^ere all 
grateful to Lord Sydenham for presenting the Medal and 
for his admirable speech. 
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SUMEEIAX AXD GEOEGIAX : A STUDY IK 
■ COMPAEATIYE PHILOLOGY 
By M. TSEEETHELI 
Preface 

QINCE Sumerian studies began Assyriologists and other 
^ philologists have tried to compare Sumerian with 
some known” language or group of languages, and thus 
to solve definitely the important problem of the origin 
of the primitive civilissation of Chaldaea. That the 
Sumerian race and Sumerian language really existed, 
and Sumerian was spoken in Babylonia in the most 
remote epoch, that this language was neither Aryan nor 
Semitic but an agglutinative language — these are facts 
now established by the researches of earlier and modern 
Assyriologists and recognized even officially by science. 
J. Halevy’s theory, denying the very existence of the 
Sumerians and their language, has now no followers 
amon<x serious scientists, and the study of Sumerian is 
based”upon such methods and facts that the appearance 
of another Halevy raising anew “the Sumeidan question”, 
and bringing some new arguments in order to support his 
theory, seems, if not impossible, at least very improbable. 

I shall not criticize here the attempts made by Assyrio- 
logists to compare Sumerian with othdr known languages. 

.JBAS. 1913. .''.’‘I', 




Having no knowledge of Turanian languages I cannot 
review' the brilliant theories of J. Oppert, F. Lenormant, 
and other earlier and modern “ Turanists", nor can I juc ge 
of the scientific value of the latest ‘Attempt mac e y 

Galvdczv (“ Sumerisch - grainmatische Miszellen, LA 

April, 1911) to compare Sumerian with Hungarian. - n 
if I venture to compare Sumerian with Georgian and the 
Georgian group of languages, it is because the Turamsni 
of Sumerian has been seriously and violently criticized 
by the most authoritative philologists. Ihen the tlieoiy 
defended lately by Dr. Stephen Langdon that Sumerian 
was an Indo-European language has been also declared 
improbable by L. W. King U History^ of Sumer and 
Akkad 1910, p. 54), and the author of this theory luniselt 
has renounced it, and in his new Sumerian Grammar 
(Paris, 1911) is of quite another opinion than that he set 
forth in Eabyhniaca, i, pp. 225 tf. ; ii. pp- 99 ft. Nor 
.shall I even enumerate all the authors who have tried to 
compare Sumerian with various other languages, for theii 
works are well known to As.syriologists. 

Now, though autlioritative Assyriologists, such as 
L. W. King and Stephen Langdon himself, discourage 
any further attempt to compare Sumerian with other 
languages “until the phonetic elements of the language 
are'^firraly established” (L. W. King, op. cit., p. 65), and 
allege that the futility of any attempt to compare it 
with Aryan, Semitic, Caucasian, or Turanian is at once 
apparent (S. Langdon, Stivurian Grammar, Preface), 
I should like to give some proofs of my affirmation that 
if Sumerian has any relation with any known languages 
of the world it is with Georgian, Mingreliaii, Lazian, and 
Svanian, whicli form (together with other languages not 
yet scientifically investigated) a separate, special group 
of tongues which I call “ Georgian , as their linguistic 
unity is already an established fact. Designedly I refrain 
from using the term “Caucasian” often employed by 
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■ell as the terms “ South 
an ”, etc. These adjectives 
the linguistic unity of tlie 


European philologists, as w 
Caucasian”, “ North Caucasi 
would only he justified were 
Caucasus incontestably established. 

The first attempt to compare Georgian with .Sunieriau 
was made by F. Hommel in 1884 in ZK. i. But he did 
not compare Sumerian directly with Georgian ; he 
endeavoured to discover' some I’clation between Sumerian 
and Turanian and then between Sumero- Turanian and 
Vannic, Hittite, Elamite, Neo-Susian, and Kossman. with 
which Georgian and Basque have a remarkable likeness, 
especially in the structure of the verb. Tlirough all this 
he claimed to prove the existence of an ancient race 
related to the Turanians, at one time inhabiting all 
Western Asia and the greater part of Southern Europe, 
and now represented by the Georgians in A.sia and the 
Easnues in Europe. Traces of the influence exerci.sed by 
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and it is derived from nocn-d rom = 
posed of two roots ^ and d m, 
be quite different from the Alarodiau ohd 
iheless, Professor F. Hommel rendered grea 
•ative philology of the languages of 
t inscriptions by his comparisons of Georgian 
(after F. Lenormant, Lettres Assyriologiqites, 
and Neo-Susian, revealing some 
the grammars of those Janguages 
■eichische Monatsschrift f. d. Orient, 1884, 
i, 1884; Litierarisches CentralblaM, lo , 
imdriss d. Geograpkie und OeschicMe d. alien 
ilfte i, 1904, etc.)- We shall analyse these 
i of Hommel if we compare separately Georgian 


witlx is ^ 
that, probably com; 
sad .seems to ' 
etc. Xem* 
service to tlie compai 
the Cuneiform 
^■with Yamiic (.. 
h pp. 117—64, 1871) 
common features in 
(see OesUrti 
No. 2; ZK. 

No. 36 ; Gr\ 

Ormds, Ha 

comparisons 

with Vannic and Susian. ^ , 

My intention is to compare once again Sumerian wit 

Georgian and with the languages of the Georgian group 
and to compare them directly and inethodica,lly, and 
I think that what I have attempted is not altogether 
illusory. Certainly I must observe that I am not 
authorized at all to propose other renderings of Sumerian 
phonetic equivalents of the Cuneiform signs and of 
Sumerian words for the purpose of their comparison with 
Georcrian. I accept the latest results of research in the 
domain of Sumeriology, and I ground my comparison 
upon the supposition that Sumerian was really of t e 
same structure and form as it is now presented after the 
decipherment and transcription of Sumerian texts by 
contemporary Assyriologists. and that the Sumerian 
grammar was such as Assyriologists have been able to 
outline. 

Thus, this work being rather a study m comparative 
* philology than a purely Assyriological study, I have not 
fnllnwed the old OTammars of Lenormant, Hommel, Haupt, 
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As lexicons I have used R. Brunno%v’s “ Ciassihed List 
and B. Meissner’s Seltene Assyrische Ideogramme, also 
J. D. Prince’s Materials for a Sumerian Lexicon, in 
many cases I cannot agree with Prince’s explanation of 
the fact that words with different meanings are written 
in Sumerian with the same Cuneiform signs. His theory 
endeavours, in many cases, to derive all such words from 
an original woid or notion written originally with 
a detei-mined Cuneiform sign, but, following tins theory 
the Sumerians must have proceeded in the formation of 
their words in such a purely logical way that even with 
a strict intention to derive logically one notion from 
another one can hardly arrive at the same conclusions as 
J. D. Prince supposes to have been the case in the 
development of Sumerian speech. I think that it was 
simply the phonetic' likeness of words with difierent 
meanings . which led in many cases the Sumerians to write 
these words with the same cuneiform signs, and assuming 
that the cursive cuneiform is derived from the more 
ancient pictorial system of writing, this explanation may 
be not illusory, since it must have been very hard lor 
primitive man to express all his ideas and notions with 
different pictures. I give some illustrations of my opinion 
when I compare Sumerian words with Georgian. 

In addition I have also used some important articles 
published in various Assyriological reviews and some 
monographs on new discoveries in the domain of 
Sumeriology. Of particular use to me was also C. Fossey’s 
article “Les permutations des consonnes en Sumerien” 
(Hilprecht’s Anniversary Volume, pp. 105—20) ; a very 
interesting picture of phonetic changes in Sumerian is 
given in that essay, the changes being analogous in 
Georgian, Mingrelian, Lazian, and Svanian, where the 
same phonetic phenomena are to be observed in many 
cases. Finally, as a collection of Sumerian texts, I used 
of course Thureau-Dangin’s “Die Sumerischen und 



Akkadisclien Konigsinschriften”, VAB. i, 1907, this being 
the best transliteration and translation of Sumerian texts 
of the classical period. 

As to Georgian materials, I have used them freely. 

I have taken examples from ancient litei'ary monuments 
as well as the living Georgian speech: the Bible, the 
translation of whicli into Georgian can be traced back 
to the fifth century A.D., the great “Georgian Chronicle ” 
(abbr. GC.QMV. = Georgian Chronicle, Queen Mary’s 
Variant), perhaps begun in tlie first centuries a.d.. and 
continued by contemporaneous annalists until the fifteenth 
century and after; “The Man in the Panther’s Skin,” the 
great national poem of Georgia by Sho^a Rustaveli 
(abbr. Sh.R.), who lived in the twelfth century, translated 
into English by Miss Maijory S. Wardrop, RAS. Oriental 
Translation Fund, vol. xxi, 1912; and especially the 
handsome and learned publications of Old Gtoigian 
texts by Professor N. Marr of St. Petersburg, Texty 
i Razyskaniia po Armiano - Gruzinskoi Fhilologii 
(abbr. TR.), etc. I also used Omovnya Tablitzy k gram- 
matike Drevne-Gritzinskago Jgzyka (abbr. Oi.) 
same author, and his Lazian Gram-nutr (abbr. LG.), 
the former published in 1908 and the latter in_1910. 
In Lazian we have no written ancient literary docu- 
ments. As to Mingrelian and Svanian also, we have 
unfortunately no ancient literaiy documents written in 
these languages, but modern philologists have tried to 
outline their gi-ammars and compose small lexicons. 
With the exception of J. O. Wardrop’s “ English-Svanetian 
Vocabulary” (JRAS. 1911) no lexicon or grammar of 
European linguists is of much use, being full of mistakes. 
For Mingrelian Professor A. Tsagareli’s Mmgrehan^ 
Studies may be mentioned; it is a treasure indeed oi 
Georgian and Mingrelian phonetics. Some valuable 
aterials have been furnished to me by my friends, to 
whom my cordial thanks J^re due. Many examples 
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Weil iiistitied in doing tliiy, because the Georgian language 
has not altered very inucli during fifteen centuries of 
iirerary development. There is no Old Georgian in 
the sense of ‘‘Old Greek", ‘^Old Armenian", etc,, and 
is no ‘‘ Old Georgian " in the sense of ‘‘ Old German 
or ‘-Gld French" preserved until our chays in literary 
documents ; modern Georgian is the same language, with 
the same words and general grammatical structure as 
Old Georgian, and the alteration which we can observe in 
it^ long development is of rjuite anotlier kind than that 
we see in the development of Indo-European languages. 

Finally, let me express here my sincere tlianks to 
3Ir. d. 0. Wardrop for reading tlirough the manuscript 
of tliis work and making many useful remarks con- 
cerning the Georgian side of the work, for rendering 
my English more English and for revising the proofs, 
and for liaving done in general what was necessary for 
the publication of this paper. Then to Professor Dr. H. 
Zimmern of Leipzig for reading through the manuscript 
of this work and for having made many useful remarks 
concerning its Assyriological side, and also to my 
Innnnirable teacher Professor Dr. C. Bezold of Heidelberg 
and to Dr. Step>hen Langdon of Oxford for their kind 
and useful advice. 

Before beginning the direct comparison of Sumeiian 
with Georgian it may be well to give here the Georgian 
cilpluihet with, its Latin transcription by Professor Man* 
(OT., table i). The scieiititically adopted transcription 
is absolutely necessary to avoid confusion in the right 
reading and phonetically right pronunciation of Georgian 
words and sounds. We give here the alphabet of 

“ military " writing, so-called onqedruli, 

to distinguish it from the ecclesiastical 
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f 


■ a 
O3 


01 


5 

^3 


= (1 
-e.' 

. Y 

- z (FreBcb) 

= Gy (e) 

= 0 (aspirate t) 
= i 
= k 
= 1 




SI ■■ 
00 - 


I 


= m 
= n 

" y 

= 0 
= P 

= 'j (French) 
= 'r 






^ = g (German ‘‘ Tag ”) 

^ .=r i (iiG equivalent in Indo- . 
European and Semitic 
languages) 


■ 0 (EiiRlish cli) 
0 = y (German z) 

3 = d (Greek T) 

p = t iti) 

^ = t {ish) 
t — 4 (German cli) 
^ = q (emphatic q) 
^ = d (English j) 

^ = h 


: oy 


= s 

N.B. Georgian is written from left to right. 


SUMEEIAN AND GEORGIAN 
PART I: GRAMMAR 
I. Postfixes and Suffixes 


The Sumerian postfixes ra, M, da, ta (with their 
variants) correspond both in form and meaning in very 
many cases to the Georgian. Mingrelian, Lazian, and 
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Svanian case-endings and postpositions. It is quite easy 
to .see, indeed, that some cases in Georgian are formed ly 
adding a postposition to the noun. The postposition 
m (bra, rab) d (ad, da) postiixed to the noun gives, for 
instance, tiie directive^ case in Georgian. This 50 cl 
means “to”, “for”, “into”, and thus ^b^bJ-bjo qtdaq-ad 
= into the city, to the city, etc. I tliink also that 
the Georgian ablative case with ooo(b) i6(a) is formed by 
adding the po.stposition oibG^ 6an — with, to the noun . 
rab^-na)(b) dmiAda = with the knife, the ending ooo(b) 
\a) being an abridged form of ean. The Mingrelian 
and Lazian directive ease is formed evidently by 
adding the postposition ^b kjc to the noun: ^b(;<rabg-n- Ob 
qalaq-i-^t = into the city, towards the city, unto the 
city: co-lbm-^-n-^b oqor-i-&j, — into the house. This 
Mingrelian-Lazian ki, Mingrelian also kcq, corresponds 
evidently to the Georgian B = in, into, the full form 
of which is (also sid, since), but in Geoigian 

H, etc., are employed as independent postpositions with 
the dative. Whether the Georgian genitive and dative 
cas 6 -enclings are of postpositional origin is not certain. 
According to Professor N. Marr the genitive and dative 
case-endings in Georgian, Mingrelian, Lazian, Svanian, 
and other languages of the same stern are the same 
elements as the prefixes of different conjugations and 

of verbal nouns : the Georgian words ai-Uva 

= word, and I}b-J 9 ^ sa-qnie = deed, have the prefixes si 

and -s'a, whicli are at the same time prefixes of the second, 
and third conjugations, and case-endings of genitive 

1 I follow here the terminology of Marr. 

- “Where the Svanian Declension is preserved”: Bull. Acad. Sci. 
St. Petersburg, 1911. 
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si, resp. is, and dative sa, resp. as. ihe Mingreimn- 
Lazian prefixes e, resp. i of tlie second kind of 

and 0 of the third, without consonantal characteristics 
(full forms Si, Sa, and So), are the case-endings of genitive 
is, resp. eS (> Si, resp. Se), dative aS, resp. oS (> i>tt, so). 
Svanian has lost its original case-endings, but the 
above-mentioned verbal prefixes are in Svanian jmn h, 
la, and these li, la go back to the primitive m, na, so 
that the primitive case-endings of genitive and dative in 
Svanian must have been in, an and then *il, ^ *al. These 
primitive case-endings are preserved now in adverbial 

expressions, as Qncn-^^-oG (juStj-in = fi’om behiufl, 

behind, sgob-in = from before, before, etc. Advancing m 
his analysis Professor Marr tries to reconstruct all possible 
declensions of the languages related to Georgian 

KaMo.iro,qinn (Georgian). TM-Cawian(Mhgrelian, Lazian) 

Nom. ['MSI Nom. [ms] 

Gen. is (si) Gen. is (es) 


S ra n kin - Somtq i an ( S m nia. n ) . 
Nom. [uni 
Gen. in 


Boyne unhiown language. 

Nom. [ur] 

Gen. ir 
Dat. ar 

Some unknown language. 

Nom. [urn] 

Gen, ini 
Dat. am 

possible variants -si, -si, -ri, -ni, etc. 
anian has lost its original case-endings, borrowing 
of Georgian and Tubal-Cainian, but n is to be found 
le language of the second tablet of Achsemenian 
iptions'^ as Professor Marr pointed out in ^ his 
c read before the Russian Archaeological Society, 
etersburg, April 26 (old style), 1912, and r, I think, is 
. with Sumerian ra dative and accusative. 


Boyne nnhiown language. 

Nom. [uv] 

Gen, iv 
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But we must notice here that an exact identification of 
Boine Siiiaerian postpositions with a Georgian postposition 
or case-ending is very difficult as regards their common 
origin from one and tlie saiue word. Many hypotheses 
may be set forth, indeed, l)ut most of them seem to be 
hazardous, ami theicfore let us simply draw up a table 
where those w, da, and tad ike case-endiiigs appear 
in Georgian, Mingrelian, Lazian, and Svanian, and then 
indicate wliat is their meaning and usage. The corre- 
spondence which we find in this respect between Georgian 
and Sumerian may he fortuitous, but it may be also a fact 
of iniporlaiice. I leave it to more autlioritative scholars 
to decide. I should like only to draw their attention to 
this interesting phenomenon. 

Georgian 

Nom 


^gmerOH 
gmerodsia) 
j9Q6noi-Tj(5) (jnier0-s{a) 


nooo-di>b gmero-man = the god 

ginerOdQ(a) = with the god, by 
the god 

gmerO-ad{a) = to^vards the god, as 
the god 

Mingrelian 

)ra.G^ 00 “O gormied = the god 


Direct, 


goro7ie-i-q 


'o gormied-si 


goToWd-s 
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I CY)-^ 00 - O 

00-^00-^00-000 


Separative 


fjoronO‘i'He 


fjorone-ie = with the god, by 
the god 

rjoroW'i'ktiq) = towards the god 


Direct, 


gormoB'i =the god 

(joiinoO-i-q =thegod (subject) 

In gormoOk-ki =of the god 

(jonnoO'i’S —to the god 

(jormoO'i-ke =frorii the god 

gormoO-i-Oe == with the god, by 
the god 

qormoO-i-ka = towards the god 


CO-.00-O 


iro-oo-O' 


ICO-OO-O' 


iCYVOO-O' 


Separative 


ico-m-O' 


ico-hodco-oo-o-oo 


Direct 


ico-cn-O' 


Staniah ^ 
gerbae = the god 

ger$-as = of the god 


Dat. Georg. ^ gerbeB-s = to tne goa 

Dat. pron. gerheB'd = the god (with accus.) 

Direct. ^^^^ 2 ) 500 - 00 ^ gerbaO^Be = toAvards the god 

gerO-a-sii = wdth the god, by the god 

One can easily see by this table that some case-endings 
of these languages are very similar to tlie Sumerian 
postfixes, both in form and in meaning, and it seems^ to 
me quite probable that even the Georgian genitive ending 
nll(b) is{a) and dative U (> bh) sa (> as), whicli 
correspond to the primitive Svanian ni, na {in. an> *il, 
*al) are related to Sumerian ra. To Sumerian da 
evidently corresponds Georgian ad {da) and to Sumerian 
ta the Georgian ablative case-ending i6{a). As to 
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id to the Mingreliau-Lazian 
le Svaniaii ablative sit, and 
lirective That the 

those case-endings in form 
igh the same cannot be said 
from some primitive word, 
to which Sumerian M 
this respect ; 
sina, Siffan, 
the original 
■ending sa{q). 
■d as the Sumerian 
,ns “ in ”, “ inside ”, 


Sumerian M-, it may correspo 
>.-eparative case-ending to t 
to the ilingrelian-Lazian 
Sumerinn Sti corresponds to 
and in meaning is a fact, tho 
about tlioir coniioon oiigiu 
But one Georgian postposition 
also corresponds exactly deserves attention m 
this is Georgian si, abbreviated from sig, 
dialectical sid, with the root and probably 
word for the ilingrelian-Lazian di 
The Georgian is the sai 

§ah = kf/j = the heart, the centre ; 

in the interior”, in the middle 
Georgian adverb stt« = bet\\ 

iua = central; the root is sy> {sq> and, 

indld. in Lazian we have the substantive %a = 

the middle (also “ loins ”), in Mingrelian, the same word 
with the same meaning “middle”, and in Svanian 
ll^b sqa = in (suffix) ; b, nU^b isqa, sqa, 

iaga = inside; ^o-ljGb U-sga = into, through, etc. 

Therefore it seems to me probable that the Sumeiian 
U) = sag might be an original word from which the 
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primitive in, an Umcl borrowea j 
C aiiiiaii dative 1i genitive 
language seems to be Sumerian. 
ra is employed as inflexion of 
In Georgian the dative is als( 

Moreover, the Georgian dativ* 
after some tenses of the verb tl 

the dative : 

slaying a beast (but 3 co-."Q-^ 

mqed-l = I liave slain a beast), 
ne-ne-ra in-na-ah-kallagi-ne^ ■ 
pay, may be expressed in Georgian : di)d^6- iJb dbcn- Ub 

onarneh-sa ma6-sa uzyes 

3ouo(b Si'il-sct Oern-sa mived = I have given to my 
son, etc. Sumerian ra, accusative galu-raztissa = bind the 
man, Georgian v-ldav Ka6-m = I slay 

a man, etc. The distinction between Georgian dative- 
accusative Ijb sa and Sumerian ra is only that Sumerian 
m is employed with persons, hut Georgian tb sa with 
persons and things as w'ell. (Of. Neo-Snsian genitive 
TciTiamci'iiS zunkuk-out = des Is-onigs Dai ins , also 
accus. obj. pers. sing, in, ir; pi. ap-in, app-in, 
apir, apinr-, see Fr. H. Weissbach, Die Achajmmden- 
inschriften Ziveiter Art, Leipzig, 1890.) Now 

not think that ra is identical with ara, “ to go,” in 

Tr,\rATTi i f the fundamental sense of ra were 


Thus, Sumerian ad-da- 
to their fatlier they will 
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postposition nothing to uo 

interesting to notice here that Georgian roots jo d and 
^ r both signify “to go”, jnst like Sumerian «m and 
dll, but ^ has nothing to do with the case-endings 
oU bit «s (unknown Japhetidic ir, ar) ; and ^ d, 
a postposition to form the directive case in Georgian, 
scarcely goes back to the verbal root i;o d - to go. 

B, Sumerian m 

1 . U = toward, unto, to, corresponds to the Georgian 
postposition Slg, employed with dative, and to the 
Lazian-Mingrelian directive case-ending (saq) ■ Siimeiian 
id-dii-Su ha-nn-smn-mu = into the river they shall throw 

him; Georgian gadavagde 

Ual4i = into the water I have thrown (him, it, her). 

Mingrelian^b5^b^-o-'Bb(Tb) 

= I am going in the direction of the city, to the city , 
Lazian cn-Tbro-^o-'^b oqor-i-ki velur = I am 

going home (in the direction, towards home). In some 
cases Sumerian M denotes also the dative : 1 udu-nitag 
ki-a-nug enlitarzi-Sd = one male sheep for the parentalia 
of Enlitarzi. One may infer perhaps that this Sit has 
something to do with the Georgian dative Ijb (bU) sa 
(as), especially because Georgian d^ive (al.so Min^’elian, 

etc.) is often employed as directive : p 

iavel qalaq-s(a) - I went to the city ; Mingrehan 
^ro-9cYJ-^1jgb(;o‘^ giir-s qoino^qvadu = he was 

struck to the heart, etc. ; but in this case, supposing 
that Georaian Itb sa (b'b os) and Sumerian m correspond 




to each other, Sumerian ra and M must l>e necessarily 
variants of each other, and this is not true at all. 

2. ub instrumental corresponds to the ablative case- 
ending sil, i'd in Svaiiian. Sumerian gin-^A ne-sig = he 
smote with the blade : harra<m = with the knife ; 

= with the hand ; Svaniaii yer6a-sA = with 

the god, by the god ; Ai-ils = with the hand. 

3. m = up to, until, corresponds to the Georgian dative 
■with postfixed or postposition ^ina {^ig), the Mingrelian 
m (^aq), and the Lazian directive case-ending ki, 
Sumerian nd-lair-kl = unto other days; iid nl-li-a-cd= 

unto other days. Georgian 9blj ^bSljb mas 

jo/msa Ena==eit that time. Mingrelian ^b^b^-o-^b(l^) 
qalaq-i~ki(q) — imio the city. In temporal expressions 
Mingrelian 9o^ocgb“^b('b) ctira^a-ki(q) = au revoir 

(French) ; Lazian ^b^b-^b gaki-sa, a verbal form in 

directive case = until, up to. 

4. M, contact with, corresponds to the Mingrelian and 
Lazian adverbial forms. Sumerian zidde-AA = in a state 
of faithfulness ; iidale-es = uddU == daily ; dug-gi-e^ = well. 

Mingrelian with as : lj^0b9-bll sqvam-as ~ beautifully : 
9b^"b1j mal-as = quickly, etc. Also Lazian mal-as^ 

quickly ; Lazian and Mingrelian have also another form 
of adverb with cy)- o, which goes back to the primitive 

full 00-.^ oL 

5. 6%, “construed with persons after certain verbs to 
denote the person with whom the subject is concerned in 
a transaction’' (Langdon), corresponds exactly to the 
Lazian and Mingrelian so-called separative case-ending 

k, Sumerian abahilgim-sA in-ikkim = he has 
purchased of Ababilgim ; zur-^zwr-rA-z'H’-ni gA-de-a-as 
^HAS, 19 IS. , ^ 53 

‘ -V ;■'> ■ V f \ A -* i i-'s' ,‘*1 '“'K 
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e rocsived tli6 petition fvoiii Grudoji} 

mu ma-se = from the father ; 

= from the mother ; Lazian 

man, etc. It must be noted here that 
;sor 3Iarr (LG., p. 12) this se (II si) is 
litive case-ending which in Lazian and 
special so-called separative ’’ case.^ 

C. Sumerian da 

;inal meaning of da is the right 
■emarkable that this suffix has the 
Sumerian as the Georgian, Lazian, 
Georgian ablative 


Whether the orig: 
hand'' or not, it is r 
game signilicance in 

Mingrelian, and Svauian oo d, 0 
ncn(b) i0(a), Georgian directive b^D (^b) cid. (da), Wid 
independent postposition Ban = with; Mingrelian a|id 
Lazian ablative 0e; Svanian directive Be. ‘5^ 

1. ila = with, beside. Sumerian sa-da a-ha-a in-na- 
hcd-e = who shall make war with thee; Georgian 
^^3ro-^^b ”^^^-oobt(b) livdola Seii-6a7i(ci) — the war 
(struggle) with thee; ^g^^-oob&(b) b^t 
Bven-0an(a) ars <jmerSi = God is with us — here 0an(a) 
is employed as a postposition (with the genitive). 

2. da is not employed in Georgian after personal names 
to indicate the agent, but ocn(b) i0(a) instrumental is of 
common use and is employed as ncn(b) i^(a) of agent and 
causative (ablative). So, for instance, if we say in 
Georgian 3oT-r>q(^b n b^n o'2>-ocn(b) moikla gangeh-ie(a) 
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= lie was slain by Providence (Providence being a cause 
of the slaying), or 9co-.o^2[^b 1 ::^^ 2 [^-ocn(b) ■^^9-ocn(b) 

moikla qel~id{a) dem~id(a) = he was slain by iny hand 
(the hand being an instrument), the Georgian expresses 
both cases by the ablative with this ending i9{a ) ; 
therefore it seems not improbable that the Georgian iOa 
was employed earlier as ida of the agent, as Sumerian 
tUnl-da e-da-sig = hj the shepherd he has been slain; 

9oo-o^^b 9 7 ^^9lj"OCn(b) moikla mikems-ida = by 
the shepherd he has been slain, was probably in Georgian 
a quite regular expression (instead of the later 9co-.o^^b 
-o t 3 moikla mikems-is mier = id.). 

3. da instrumental is of common use, as we have 
already said above, in the languages of the Georgian 
group. Sumerian me-ni-da mib-7ia~da-dib-e = he brought 

forward at his decree. Georgian 

^5^9-00)5 iigni davsiere mlm-ida = I have written 
a letter with a pen. Lazian higa-de = with 

the staff, dqe7ii-6e = wdth the horse (on 

horseback). 

4. da of purpose with infinitives corresponds exactly 
to the Georgian directive, with b^ 

with infinitives, and to the Svanian 6e (directive). 
Especially in Old Georgian this meaning of the directive 
is observed. Sumerian 4-azag-dTb-de = to build the sacred 
house ; e-e7i-ra simnmn-da = to give water to the lord ; 

Georgian b^'^q^q^-bra [^9o5po1jb llblj^olib agseneb- 


ad hnidisa saqlisa = id, 


7 yiegidebis mo saqine sa^ineli midqroh-ad da uikeb-ad 
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Bqmida = I have to relate and to let you know a 
dreadful thing (the capture of Jerusalem by Persians 
in A.D. 614, TR. ix, 6 13); Svanian 

lagvana-0e = to weep, to lament = for the purpose of 
weeping, lamenting. 

5. del circumstantial may correspond to the Georgian 

adverbs with bgo ad : karg-i = good ; 

karg-ad = well, etc., but also to the Georgian ablative 
with r»oob ida, when this latter expresses the circuin- 
stantial state : Sumerian &w-gi{n)-gi{ iiyda ge-en-da-ah- 
sdg-e^ = in safety may they lead thee ; Georgian 

^^0CY>-.(;o^'5b C^'2>1i-ooob ^b kdodeha 

nebs4$a (ablative) da unebli-ed = to sin voluntarily 
and involuntarily ; lib^cn oobg-oenb 

3^^^oab^b^ 8^^^ev-i9■‘'>n6a qard 

dav-ida mterdagan sakrdalvelAda (Sh.R. 788, 4) = (but) 
be ye in your sovereignty feared by foes; Sumerian 
gu-de-de-da -iir-gig-a nu-im-kd-de = with sighing day 
and night lie rests not. In current Georgian we can 
say simply: ^o^o^-ooo ^bb^b^b tirilAB 

gmtara ^ame = in weeping he passed the niglit. The 
ablative circumstantial is a regular phenomenon both in 
ancient and modern Georgian. 

6. da locative is also frequent in Georgian. Sumerian 

edin-da e-da4dgdag = (their bones) in the field he left ; 
Georgian 9booG^o ^b^^b^b clvalni 

madni dfdi.icara vel-ad = he left their bones in the field ; 

{;ob9b9l:5oo-i>^j^o mterda 

qvesknel-ad davtamqobeli = (he) who throws doivn the 
enemies (an epithet of King David the Constructor (or 
Renewer) of Georgia), “ Abdulmesia,'’ by J. Shavtheli, 
TR. iv, o 4, 3). 
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7. da of '' motion toward ” corresponds exactly to the 
Georgian ^ d of '‘motion toward’’ and Svanian cn 0 = id. 

By adding this d and 6 the Georgian directive {-ad, da) 
and the Svanian directive {Be) are formed. Sumerian 
e-da ge-en-da-ab-gi-gi = may he restore thee to the water. 
In Georgian we find very often the directive expressing 

motion towards persons : moved 6em-da 

= come to me; but also iavida 

qalaq-ad = he went to the city ; ^moblj^b^-bjo 
uriastan-ad (John xi, 7) = to Palestine; ^b^^-bjD 

taclr-ad (John viii, 2) = to the temple (quoted also by 
H. Bourgeois, “ Notes sur la declinaison en vieux-georgien,” 
extrait de la Revtoe de Lingivistiqiie et de Philologie 

comparee, 1909, Nos. 3, 4); l^cn-^co- j^ooob^ 3co-.^2[^b 

9o^ob^9bC ^b^^b9o job ^^9co-.2n(;Db ^b^oojf^-bjo 

qolo vidar mokla mirianman bartami da semovida 
qarOl-ad = and when Mirian killed Bartam and came 

to Qar^li (GC.QMV., p. 27); Svanian 9b^b6^-cr)^ maran- 
Be = into the cellar; ^co-^-cn^ qor-Be = into the 
house, etc. 

D. Sumerian ta. 

The Georgian oo B, the ablative case-ending iBa, has 
the same meaning as the Sumerian ta. Moreover, instead 
of ad directive, ad can be written and pronounced in 
Georgian, and in this sense the confusion of d with 
6 takes place in Georgian as in Sumerian. 

1. ta ol separation is the counterpart of sim in 
Sumerian, and its meaning is '' from In Georgian the 
ablative separative with ocnb iBa corresponds in meaning 

to the Lazian and Mingrelian ie, and its meaning is 





OOOb and M instrumental and compare with Svanian 

iilf iU^), Da^ often confused in Sumerian with ta, is consequently also 
involved in this general confusion. The to-like function of M (see 
M instrumental) in some cases and its exterior phonetic likeness with 

Georgian 6% Lazian-Mingrelian ^ brings this too, into the same 
general confusion ; in this case M seems to have nothing to do with the 
Georgian postposition H{g)i but seems to be connected with 

Georgian dative One step again and we arrive at 

a hypothesis of the primitive unity of all these particles, but this 
hypothesis would be absolutely untenable. Personally I am inclined 

to think that the Georgian (7) B is derived from the postposition 
(Dbf Ban ~ with, and is it really quite improbable to see in the 
Sumerian ia the primitive tal = twin, comrade, and in da (confused 
often with ia) dal ~ to correspond to ? In Georgian 

td4 = equal, comrade ; 0bg^-*O Bal4 = one entire half of the unity. 
Probably Ban is derived from Bal-i^ since we have in Mingrelian 
“O Bqimi-Bald = Georgian Bemis- 

Ban-a == like me. 
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also exactly from Sumerian e4a e-a-ni = from the 
house he went foi'th ; UT%i>4a im-ia-e == he caused to go 

from the city; Georgian ^b^^oo-ooo 3ro^3yb^ll ^^3o 
^^0 ■^^30 31jco-'2>^(WO qaded49 mom- 

kavs Bemi mze, Bemi IciqvarBa msobeli = from Kadjetdii 
I bring my sun, piercer of me with arrows (Sh.R. 1404, 3) ; 

pb3co-.^o^b o^^^lfb5mo3-ocn imnovida Jermalim-id 
= he went forth from Jerusalem. The following Sumerian 


^ A difficulty again. Professor Marr says that the ablative OOO iB, 
Lazian 00^ Be^ is a result of the sound -change i,(^) >00 s(A)>0, so 
that, following his theory, the Sumerian ta seems to be connected with 
Georgian If 6*, Lazian-Mingrelian ^ consequently with the Sumerian 

i)^ (<^00-) SUi {<^o), according 


ra ! Svanian ablative 
to the same theory, musiT also be connected with Georgian 00 B, 
Sumerian ta (see, indeed, ta instrumental and compare with Georgian 
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examples are very interesting also as showing clearly how 
the Sumerian tci o£ separation corresponds to the Georgian 
6 ablatiAT>separative, and how at the same time the 
Sumerian sii corresponds to the directive in Laziaii and 
Mingrelian with (Georgian 5^ (S^^) *' 

Georgian compound dmde == ^ + 3 d + on 

+ de = until, unto). Sumerian a-ab-ba sig~gct4a %digna 
hiivamioi-bi igi-oivm-ona-ui = vom unteren Meere (tiber) 
den Tigris und Euphrat, bis zum oberen Meere (ASK., 


p. 154, 2, 4-10); Georgian 


Q-ocn 






(Mingrelian-Lazian ^^(d) ^ct(q)) == vom 

unteren Meere . . . bis zum oberen Meere. Sumerian 
habhm^-e-ta bahbm^-siV'Sii = vom Aufgang bis zum Lnter- 
gang (ibid. 2, 12-13) ; Georgian b(jn9cn-ljQQ^^cn-ncn 

(j.gonoscLvlsO’-id dciscivlcd - ad -on- de 

(Lazian-Mingrelian kt{q) == id.). 

2. ta locative. As far as ta locative corresponds to 
da locative in Sumerian it has its equivalent in 
^ d locative in Georgian, But in Georgian cn 6 has 
no exact locative sense, unless we refer to the Georgian 
postposition cnb^(^b) Oaoi(a) (with genitive), which denotes 
“ equality and “ nearness ’V ^Dd from which, I think, 
the ablative case-ending id{a) is derived. The Georgian 
ean(a) means “ with ” ; '^^G-cnb^(b) sen-ean{a) = with 
thee. But a confusion like the Sumerian idim-abzii-ta 
imin-na-mes = in the depth of the sea seven are they, 
is also observed in Georgian SoC^g^-boo mindvr-aff, 
instead of Sn^^Q^-bjo mindvr-ad = in the field. 

3. ta instrumental corresponds to the Su instrumental 
in Sumerian. In Georgian 6 instrumental corresponds 
to the Svanian Su, us instrumental. Sumerian usdn-ta= 
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with a whip ; Georgian 9boo^b1:J-'Ocn(b) madTaq-i6{a) 
= id.; Somerian = wath his clean hands; 

Georgian 1:^^2^-ooo(b) p9o20-ooo(b) 9o1j-ocnb qel-iQ{a) 
imid-i6{a) mi8-id{a) = with his clean hand. (Svanian 
= with the hand, corresponds exactly to 
Sumerian hi-iu = id,) 

4. t(jb of means and cause {ta causative and instrumental 
developed out of the idea of motion from an object. — 
Langdon. It is not certain, I think, that this ta causative 
is developed out of the idea of motion from an object) 
corresponds to the Georgian 6 causative developed in 
Georgian, not out of the idea of motion from an object, 
but of coexistence and equality with an object The 
separative ta seems to be derived from this primitive 
ia instrumental or from ta of coexistence, and perhaps 
the origin of causative is the same in Sumerian. 
Sumerian ih-ba-hi-ta sur-ra-bi4a , . . anna ba-an-e-ne 
— at his rage and wrath . . . they ascended to heaven. 

Georgian G^^^-oo^b ^^^-ooob neh-iOa Sen-i-6a = by thy 

will ; ^^9bG^^*23-ocnb ^^0-ooob hrclaneb-ida se7i-ida = 
by thy command. Sumerian nina-ta = by the might 
of Nina = Georgian ^bjw-ocnb fo^bl^-ocnb daUida 

Ninas46a. 2jbG^^^^)-ncrib go^oooTjb-ocnb gangeh-i9a 

gv6isa-i6a = by the providence of God. 

5. ta temporal corresponds to the Georgian directive 

temporally employed. Sumerian - ifa = at that 

time ; Gieorgian 9b^-b(^ mmr-od = always, eternally ; 

/craZ-arZ = again, another time; b9.^b9-b5D am- 

jain-(id — at that time. It corresponds also to the 
Georgian ablative temporal dil46 = in the 

morning, 1jbjnb9oo--ooo sojgamo-iB = in the evening, etc. 


Ninas-iBa. 




6. ia circumstantial, see cZa- circumstantial. 

7. ta comparative may be compared with the Georgian 

postposition 0156^(5) dan(d), employed after the genitive. 
Sumerian d-zu-ia d niv-nm-im-da-di, with tliy strength 
no strength is compared ; Georgian ^erds- 

6ana = like thee, compared with thee ; Mingrelian 
o^^-0b^-o de-$al-i = like this; Lazian 

oo^^-o dqimis 6erd {terd) = like me, seems 

to be connected with Georgian Ban and Mingrelian dal\ 
Sumerian esir kig-hct-na-ta Izida im-midn-rig = 
bitumen beside the kdckanakib below I have 5 

Georgian ^gbt>-cnbC davsde qva qvas- 

dan = I have placed a stone beside (with) [another] 
stone. The Georgian verb kdareha (root 

dar; Sumerian dal, tal; Georgian ^oo-^-o told == 
equal, comrade ; Bald = one entire half of a double 

whole) = to compare, may be employed not only with 
the dative but also with the genitive with j>ostposition 

oobG^ Ban. We say, for instance, ^^gbjob^^ 3b1j 
kvadare mas = I have compared with him, but also 
u -oobG^ iedarebiB mas-dan = compared 

with him. The comparative with than '' is exju-essed in 
Georgian in another way. 

8. ta = da of accompaniment, corresponds to the 

Georgian Ban = with, expressing ''nearness'' (developed 
probably from the idea of equality and of coexistence). 
Sumerian da-da-a-ta nam-ba-da-ab-bal-e = with the 
wicked I wdll bind thee ; Georgian ^co-^CYV^-cnbC 
^b^b^bS horot-Ban dagabam Sen = id. 

9. ta of motion toward = da of motion toward, 
corresponds to the Georgian directive go d and Svanian 
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following significations 
out, of ; Svanian tbG 
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(X) d, Sumerian e-kur4a viulu ^^^esir malla im4ur~ 
ra-ne == (wlien) he with shoes on entered into E-kiir : 


Svanian 3b^bC-oo^ muran-Be = into 


the cellar 


into the house; Georgian 






^CYi-^-cn^ qor-de 

QOjql-ad = id., etc. ■ 

In addition to all this it must be mentioned here that 
the Sumerian dative m (Georgian dative Ijb set) may 
be expressed in Georgian also by the postfixed ^ob det 
(bjo ad), i.e. by the directive : 1^^9-^b Bem-da == unto 
me, towards me, to me. 

Finally, it must be noted that Georgian has also other 
means to express all the above-mentioned ideas, but those 
above compared with the Sumerian are the most usual and 
regular in ancient and modern Georgian alike. Sumerian 
gir-sit-ihiyia . . . e-gUi ^ ixom Lagas to 

Umma he went = Georgian ^b^b^-ocn ^93b-^o 
Laga^-iff Umma4i iavida may be taken as 

a model expression showung the striking likeness between 
Sumerian and Georgian postfixes and case-endings and 
their usage. 

Sumerian suffixes ge and ket 
The Sumerian suffixes ge and Jeet employed to express 
the genitive relation between the nouns may have some 
likeness to the Georgian postposition ^b& gan and 
Svanian u gan and Jb qa, which are properly not 
employed to express the genitive relation between the 
nouns, but are employed with the genitive with the 

rgian -^b 

qan = from, out, of ; ^b qa 
= beside, excepting, from, out, of. In Lazian and 
Georgian gan, gar, ga (in Lazian ga) are employed 
also as prepositions to the verb. Sumerian (genitive 
possessive) dam lugal-ge == wife of the king ; Georgian 
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ub b^-o ub-^bD sa^l-isa-gcm — from the house, out of 

the house, of the liouse ; ^b^-oTjb-^b^ I'aO-isa-gan = 
from the man, of the man ; Svanian 6an-qan 

= from the eye ; ^ob^-gG'-<rb diar-m-qa = beside, 
excepting the bread ; qolam-dn-qa = 

beside, excepting the evil, from the evil (these Svanian 
examples are taken from the Bulletin de FAcademie Imp. 
Sci. St. Petersbourg, 1911, N. Marr, ''Where the Svanian 
declension is preserved” ?). Sumerian (genitive descriptive) 
namlv/jal kalama-ge = lordship of the land, may 
correspond to the same Georgian-Svanian examples, 
naturally only in the sense mentioned above. In Georgian 
the plural ending follows the particle like Sumerian, 
but never vice versa : Sumerian dingir an-na cm-Jci-ge- 

e~ne = Georgian 9b^b^-^o 

job 0-oljb-^o gmer6-ni magal-ni qvekmi-isa da 6-isa- 

ni = the high gods of Earth and Heaven. This example 
shows that in Georgian the plural ending follows the 
genitive ending in general, but it follows also the 
particle gan employed with the genitive : 
cn^ 2 ^G>«-cnb-^bGi“^o viednime 6qven-9a-gcm-ni = some 

of you {da = genitive plural, gan = particle, ni = plural). 
Sumerian (oblique genitive after accusative) e^- ningirsu- 
ha . . . bada-e = the temple of ISTingirsu he made to 
raise (in majesty), may, too, correspond to the same 
Georgian-Svanian examples. 

ge indicating adverbial notion in Sumerian (the notion 

of motion toward) has its analogy in the Georgian 
ken (perhaps ke-n) and Lazian ke-le = in the 

direction, to, employed with the genitive in Georgian 
and forming an independent adverb in Lazian. Sumerian 
^'b'abbar kalama-ge sagga^-na-M/ mi-ni-in-ili = ^amas 
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lifts his head towards the land; Georgian 
dems-lcen = in my direction, towards me ; Lazian ^Jo9n 
53^3 ~ adverbial notions 

(attached to the status obliquus), corresponds also to the 
Georgian ^5^ gan and Svanian qan, ^6 qa, 

Sumerian dwg .^'ningirsu-kd = bj?' the command of 
Ningirsu, in the sense that the Georgian Qo^cnollb-^bG* 

§v&isa-gan can also signify “by (the will, command of) 
God Sumerian kalag-mtcs e-ktbar-ra-na-ka dk-kur-iw 
ha-u = the strong man rides from the house of his 
kinsmen unto the mountains ; Georgian 

llbl^g^-ooo-^bG' (here gan with the ablative-separative) 
mivdivar saql-iO-^gan qalaq-Si = I go froin 

the (my) house unto the city, etc. 

Finally, the Sumerian ge, wdiich marks the subject, may 
be compared with the Lazian and Mingrelian particle 

^ q, which has the same usage. Sumerian patesi-ge 
uru-na . . . narig ba-ni-gur = the patesi for his city 
carried out purification. In Lazian ^^7] 

ko6-i~q dqu ~ the man said, is a usual expression. 

As to the etymology of these particles, their origin is 
wholly obscure in Sumerian. But it would be, perhaps, 

not illusory if we suppose that tlie Georgian gan is 
connected with ^b^-o gan~i == the width, ^b^-job 
gar-da — beside, perhaps also ^b^-o icar-i — the door, 
^b^-^ gar-e = outside ; Lazian ga-le (or gal-e ?) 

(Sumerian ka = door ?) = id., etc. The Georgian 
gan-% means also “the side , gan-zed = aside. 

Jsow, we have in Georgian and Mingrelian-Lazian 
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gver-di = the side, Georgian igbno-joo ^ar- 

di = part, and (j>er-di = flank, rib, which go 

back to the Sumerian bar = side (see Lexicon). It is 
very tempting indeed to connect those words with gan 
and then with Sumerian bar, but it is absolutely im- 
possible, because the Sumerian particles ge and ha must be 
also connected with 6ar in this case, and that is just 

wliat is absolutely unthinkable. or 

ga{ny ga{T)- in Georgian, ga- in Lazian prefixed 

to the verb, and -qa in Svanian postfixed to the noun 
show also that tlieir primitive meaning was the side 
Georgian ^b(^G)- 50 ^co- 9 b ga(nydgoma = to pass, to 

stand aside : Svanian 3b^co-^ S'^ggOQb-^b 

bS"^^^ mesqe marol dugva-qa amded = the black man 
went by the sea (through the sea), etc. The Georgian 
dceii and the Lazian - 3 0-0^0 ke-le seem to have 


the same meaning. Georgian 


means properly unto my side ” ; Lazian ngodo 
dqimi kele = id. Rusthaveli often employs the word 
Icerd = part, side, instead of -2 0^ -hen . . . 


pbdcvv^bj^ d^b gono^do . . . iamoval Sen 

herd virebi = . . . towards thee I will march (411, 4) ; 
3^0b 33^^ Qob^^'bo meda Sen Icerd viarebi = 

I myself also come towards thee (416, 1), etc. Besides, 
it is very interesting to mention here that the Georgian 
kid-e employed in old Georgian, especially by 

Eusthaveli, means also “ besides ”, “excepting”, its original 
meaning being “side", and corresponding exactly to the 
Sumerian -( 7 id = Siddu, "long aide,” "flank.” (This fact 
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is worthy of notice since the major values of siyjy ge 
are also kid and gid.) Rusthaveli . . . 
cn^ ^^^o^coco-. hn~gan hide 6ib sevirdo 

ra£a qrnari = if I wed any husband but thee (132, 1) ; 


b^bllbrob iengan hide qordieli, dao, mivis arasadcc — 
save thee, sister, I have no human being anywhere 
(269, 4) ; kn-gan hide means properly 

thee + from + aside Rusthaveli employs also a word 
which occurs not very often in the Georgian literature, 
namely, a composite c^ocoq hide and '^xbG^o gani ; 

ooro ao b^o hidegani 


fco-nOi 


^bUdj^^ou 

qordieli ver gasdlebs sqva hidegani qvisagan = no human 
being could endure it, unless made of stone (1125, 4) ; 

b3b cr^^onb ^ojo^^bG^oob bH^^n b^b b^ 

ama orda hidega/nBa azri ara ar iqmnebis = there can 
be no opinion 6m’e these two (1161, 2): 

^n^^^jbG^ob 6emi gza kidegania ~ elsewkither leads my 
path (1171, 1), 

As to the Sumerian subjective, I do not think that it 
is identical with the genitive. It is connected perhaps, 
as we have mentioned above, witli the Lazian and 
Mingrelian ^ q subjective, which is perhaps the same 
particle as the Georgian independent particle hi 
(abbreviated from hide = again, still ?) = certainly, 

and qe, qve = id. It is also not quite improbable 

that the subjective ge has the same original sense as the 
verbal prefix employed to form the optative. * 
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After tlie posttixes enumerated above and compared 
with Georgian (and Lazian, Mingrelian, Svaiiian) case- 
endings and postpositions, the most interesting is the 
plural ending in Sumerian, which corresponds exactly to 
the Georgian plural ending of the nominative and 
accusative. Indeed, for the personal plural indefinite the 
personal suffix ni was doubled in Sumerian : nini became 
ene, shortened to ne especially after vowels (so Stephen 
Lanc^don ; Professor Zimmern remarks on this : dass ene 
aus nini entstanden, ist mir aber unsicher ”). In 
Georgian we have ni corresponding to Sumerian nu.. 
Sumerian dingir-ene = the gods. Georgian ^9^^oo-bo 
gmerd-'ni = id., ^b0-^o kad-ni = the men, etc. In 
Georgian also the construct ending precedes the plural. 
Sumerian nu~kir ^'^-ba-ti-ge-ne = the gardeners of Ban. 
Georgian 9bcn-^bG'~G*o vieOuiQiw Ttictd-gcthi- 

qii = some of them, inemtileni 

bcm-sa-ni = the gardeners of Bau, etc. Here -gan and 
rfAnifi v'p, Pind.. -Rfi. m’ecede the nlural ending* in Georgian 


id.." ''' 
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a ko&-ecj>-i = id. In Georgian, etc., 
eh, <f>e, are employed both for persons 

and things. In Georgian, etc., there is also no distinction 
between deiinite and indefinite plural endings : ni and eh 
are employed indifferently. Only G^o ni is considered as 
an archaic plural ending and eh as vulgar, but this 

distinction is based upon absolutely no reason, Go 7ii 
being employed very often in the vulgar speech and 
eh occurring in the oldest texts. 

Persons and objects after numerals have usually no 
inflexion for number in Georgian, like Sumerian. 
Sumerian 600 lu-nim-{ki) = 600 Elamites ; Georgian 600 
600 elameli = id. But it is also possible 

to say eqvs-as~ni elamel-ni 

= 600 Elamites, inflecting with ni plural both the 
numeral and the noun. On the other hand, it is abso- 
lutely impossible to say 
eqvs-as-eb-i elamel-eb-i I 


Mingrelian 


II Nouns ■ ' 

Roots 

Sumerian roots are usually biconsonantal. In very 
many cases we find this same biconsonantalism in Georgian 
roots. It is to be remembered that the Semitic loan- 
words are peculiarly triconsonantal in Georgian. Moreover, 
many pure Georgian words which seem to have more than 
two consonants in their roots are very often compound 
words, and only show their biconsonantalism after some 
analj^sis. And though one of the most authoritative 
Georgian scholars, Professor N. Marr, considers the 
majority of Georgian roots as triconsonantal, in accordance 
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Georgian 


lend ?= judgment ; original Icud = to cut, 


with his tlieory of tlie genetic relation of Georgian 
with Semitic languages, most roots of pure Georgian 
origin have not the sli^clitest trace left in them of the 
supposed earlier triconsonantalism. In this Georgian 
corresponds perfectly with Sumerian. 

We cannot give in Georgian examples of the change 
of the modal significance of words caused by the change 
of the internal vowel between two consonants, as Stephen 
Langdon gives in Sumerian; such a characteristic is not now 
manifest in Georgian. But we can give some examples of 
words with biconsonantal roots corresponding to Sumerian 
both in meaning and exterior form : (1) Sumerian yir = 
to outline ; Lazian yar = to draw lines, to outline. 

(2) Sumerian sig = to be liigh ; say = top, head ; sug = 
height ; Georgian roots 6q > cly ; Mingrelian 

dq, sh ; Svanian zy, etc. ; Georgian 
6iq-e and Mingrelian cliq-a = fortress (built on 

the top of a hill or mountain) ; Georgian 
6qv-ir-i = the nose ; hon-6q-i = a cape ; 

92ncn--2[^b dyo-lob = to lead, to be before ; 
3^‘^-b^-o iina-m-dyu-ar-i = the leader; Mingrelian 
suh-i = a hill ; Svanian ^"^^9 


a hill, etc. 


(3) Sumerian sig = to give, sag = a gift ; V silg, also sum 
(^) 5 Georgian roots 0 (> 0^9 ?) 0 (> de7n ?) and 

Ouq ; Georgian 9o-0^-9b mi-Be-ma = to give ; Mingrelian 
3^-"^b-3b me-9a-ma = id. ; Georgian Buq-eba = 

to present a gift, Ijb-^^^-b^-o sa-duq-ar-i a gift, 

(4) Sumerian Jcid = to search, excavate ; kdd = a pond ; 
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hveB-^a (ve >u) = to cut, Mingrelian kvad-tm = id. 

Georgian Icod-vct = to cut, to dig, to castrate , 

^ro-^-o kod-i = a vessel (excavated), thence a kodi = 
a measure (for wheat, etc.), also a sort of trough to 
bring \vater to the wheels of a mill ; kved<i 

=i to sentence, to judge ; * • • ^^“333^"^ ^^di 

midcve6-s = Fate sentences (me to ... ) (Sh.E. 839, 4), 
etc. Here, I think, these examples are sufficient to 
illustrate the biconsonantalism of Georgian roots. More 
examples will be found in the Sumero-Georgian 
Vocabulary in the second part of this work. 

The Fonnation of N'oitns 

1. With prefixes : (1) vowel prefixes in Sumerian are : 

a, e, u: anir = a + nir = wailing, from nir = to chant; 
edud-da = ed-tud-da = child; u-diig-ga = ii+dug-ga 
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ig-mg-gat = zig { 
: breath of life. 
har-har = babhar 


O'-co- sa-iq-i-o (suffix o) = the other world, 
(suffix e) = the pigsty, 
o~qoduvi^e = the hen-house, Lazian 
o o-gor-'i = the house, 
the place round the house, Svanian 

la-onurkvam = a place for a fortress. Whether the nouns 
Avith these prefixes acquired the sense of purpose from 
the earlier sense of loci or vice versa is not certain. 
However, we have the following nouns with the same 
nrefixes; Georgian tb-^9q(«>o sa-?meJi = something to 


cn-oo' 
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eat = food, Mingreliaii co-'-^^oo-db^^o o-tkomali = id., 
Laziaii cn-"-^^co-3b^2 o-tkomcde = id,,Svaniaii(W^-S3^^*5 
le~zveh = id, (2) Georgian 9 m, Mingrelian 9 m, Laziaii 
9 m, Svanian htf also ^b, Id, l€, 9^, 9^, 93 
me, mu, m9. Of these Georgian, Mingrelian, and Lazian 
prefix 9 m denotes first of all the participle active in 
these languages and is also prefixed to norms of different 
origin: Georgian m-gel-i — the wolf, Mingrelian 

u-aeT-i in > m) = id., Lazian 9-0 n^-o m-ger-i 


= id., Svanian d^- d^m-o mu-^gvr-i^ the guest, 
in Georgian and Svanian, also Svanian 9‘ 

and 9^ m9 denote the origin : 9-00 


m-egvipUel-i~dii\ Egyptian; Svanian 
l$qwm = the Georgian, 

(language), etc., 9g-9^^cn m9~Qm 
etc. (3) The prefix ^b na Georgian, bb na Mingrelian, 
^co. no Lazian, Cb na Svanian, denotes first of all 
the nouns and adjectives derived from the participle 
passive : G^b-^b^^^o na-qmrevi = what has been stolen 
(participle passive), but Gb-<gCY5-.^-o na-(pot-i = s> stick 
(noun), evidently derived from the verb 
^ot'Va, which must have had originally the meaning of 
cutting, splitting. In Georgian there is a large number 
of nouns with the prefix Gb na (also with Go ni : 

Go-^-o ni-t-i = gift, etc.), and therefore we shall not 
enumerate them, Gb~cQOO-ra-n na-^ot-i being a model of 


lu-znu = Lazian 
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them. Lazian 


rio-6in6^aUe = sparkles, etc., Min- 
^ no-qiri'it = what has been stolen 
(noun) and na-Kud-u = the place on which 

a house was formerly, etc., Svanian na-rdu = 

what has been before, and the nouns with the same 
prefix, etc. (4) The Georgian prefix 1jo si to form 
abstract nouns. To it correspond the Svanian jmo li and 
in some cases also Mingrelian llo si (> zi — Lazian 
di > cli = Svanian S:5o zi) : Georgian 
si-sq-li = blood, Mingrelian -o =id., 

Lazian ^o-(6>)-0l:J-o^-o di-(n)-6q-iT-i = id., Svanian 
S:5o-1j1:i zi-sq = id. Then Georgian 
si-fcvaruli, Svanian li-lat = the love, etc. 

(5) Of other prefixes it is necessary to mention the Lazian 
^co- do (Georgian lib sa, Mingrelian cyj- o , Svanian 
le) : jocy 5 -.“^o^oo-G^o dodironi = necessary ; Lazian 
1% to form the names of plants: l-eri = 

garlic; ne-di (Georgian ni-goz-i) = the 

nut, etc. The prefixes which form the adjectives in 
Svanian are 9^ me, 9^ mu, 9g mo, 9 m, the same as for 
the nouns. The infinitive i»s foraged in Svanian with the 
prefix li, jj^n-9'^b^ Ji-mfee = to work, 
li-mdavre = to rage, etc. 

The Georgian, Mingrelian, Lazian, and Svanian suffixes, 
which play also an important part in the formation of 
nouns and adjectives, have no analogy with Sumerian 


'onoo' 
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These prefixes in the languages of the Georgian group 
cannot be compared exactly with Sumerian prefixes, as we 
have said already, hut the general likeness of Georgian 
prefixation to Sumerian seems to me very evident. 
Especially the prefixes to form abstract names are 
interesting: Georgian si (and tn ni), Svanian li, 
which maybe compared with Sumerian nam; also Georgian, 
Minorelian, Lazian, Svanian na, no Gicn-), to form 

the names of the participial origin (especially passive 
participles), may correspond to the same Sumerian 7^am, 
or perhaps also nig : Georgian Qia~<jiOt-i = 

thing from the cutting (?), or, rather, what has been cut 
off during the tutting of something (of a tree, for 
instance). Eeally such is the sense of this word. But, 
as far as I know, the original meaning and the origin 
of Georgian Ijb sa = Mingrelian-Lazian cy>- o = Svanian 
le, li, la and ^b, Coo- na, no are not 

known, and now we cannot decide whether 1jb sa and 
G^b na, etc., have a pronominal origin like Sumerian oiam 
or not. 

As to compounds, like Sumerian they are numerous in 
Georgian, Lazian, Mingrelian, and Svanian. (1) Noun + 
adjective : Lazian cno-1:^'^^ 6i-qBe = head + white = the 
white-headed = name of a person (see N. Marr, '' Gru- 
zinskyia pripiski grecheskago Evangelyia iz Koridii 
(in Russian), Bulletin de I’Acad. Imp. Sci. St. Petersb., 

1911, p. 219) ; pybgf^-^b^n ikal-savi = water + black 
= name of a place, etc. (2) Adjective + noun : Georgian 
^bg-'Sbjr^bl^b kiv-halaqa = black -f grass = a medicinal 
plant, etc. (3) Noun + verb : oo1::Jb-^b^ob 6q^a-paria = 
goat + steal (a special participle from ^b^'^b parva = 
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land Arhere thej' chose, thus managing to retain tue excess 
and secure the profit. Grants o£ land Avhich had been 
recalled (')mcrtaja‘a) wei'e often granted aneAV to persons 
whose sole object it was to get what they could thereout, 
to account for a part of it only, and to make no attempt 
at cultivation. Grantees used to re-occupy their old 
grants after they had got mixed up with others, and to 
get them assessed for taxation at their actual value v hen 
their real value had nearly vanished. And in process of 
time principles grew lax, old maxims were^ forgotten, 
people’s characters were corrupted, and useful institutions 
{masalih) were annulled, and the peasants fell into mis- 
fortune 'and poverty. They either left the district, or 
endured injustice without getting redress, oi got it ^ y 
surrendering their holding to the grantee and escapmg 
his illtreatrnent by coming to terms with him. The 
result was that cultivation ceased, the diwans ivere 
closed, and the very traditions of clerkship and adminis- 
tration vanished : those skilled therein passed away and 
others arose who were unskilled, and anyone who under- 
stood anything thereof showed himself a stranger and 
awkward at it. The grantees managed their estates 
solely by slaves and factors, kept no accounts of profits 
and losses, and did nothing to further productiveness or 
improvement. They got in their revenues by various bad 
methods, whilst their chiefs recouped themselves [138] for 
the loss of revenue by fines and unjust dealings. Those 
charged with the furtherance of husbandry gave up their 
task” when their districts ceased to belong to the State, 
and restricted their duties to calculating what was needed 
for their purpose and distributing the burden in shares 
amonv the grantees (tafoif)- 'burdens which these either 
declined to accept or pay, or which, if paid, were 
froidi their obieci Those in charge 
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dancrer, relying on their claim against the government 
and'’on surrendering the grant which they had suffered to 
cro to ruin. The management of each district was handed 
over to a leading Dailamite, who regarded it as a private 
abode and estate for his lifetime; these were surrounded 
■ ' by dishonest officials, whose plan it was to delay and to 

keep things going from year to year. Districts not 
included in such grants as these were made over on terms 
to two classes of persons: either to leading military 
commanders or to civilian members of the official classes. 
The former were intent on realizing a money profit, on 
raising grievances, and on claiming initial abatements, 
and, if they were strictly dealt with, they turned into 
enemies (of the Sultan), and when their ambitions had 
been stirred up within them they became open rebels; 
whilst, if they were 'dealt with leniently, their covetousness 
became all the fiercer and they stopped at no limit. The 
civilians of the official class [139] were even more 
skilful than the military in throwing liability on the 
government and in making a stealthy profit at its 
expense, with mutual fellow-feeling in their various 
dealings, and with recourse to bribery (marajik), or to any 
expedients, for their protection. 

Now, whereas all the people ought to have been subject 
to one rule, as time went on they were isolated in their 
;■ ' respective regions and were left alone with the particular 
persons who had to collect from them : hence there were 
weaklings, subject to fines, whose taxes were altered and 
payments reduced in some proportion to the condition of 
their property; whilst others, able to defend themselves, 
had their taxes lightened, (a privilege for which they 
paid), and were ready to assist the tax-farmer forcibly 
in his difficulties and when he had to reckon with the 
Sultan. The weak were plundered, and the practice was 
abolished under which accounts were sent in to the 
diwan, or liability (mu’amara) was enforced against 
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an official, or a man’s grievance received attention, or 
a clerk’s advice was accepted ; all tliat was done in the 
matter of reckoning with the tax-farmers was to recount 
the articles of the original contract, and so much of them 
as remained valid, but no inquiry w-as made into the 
dealings with the occupiers and whether they had been 
treated justly or unjustly, nor any investigation whether 
waste had been avoided or had been admitted, or into 
undue collection of taxes, or into fines amounting to 
sheer acts of injustice, or into arbitrary additions to the 
assessment Qihra), or into items of outlay whicli were 
quite unwarranted. And any clerk who talked on such 
a matter, if he were a man of position was made to pay 
damages, and was disgraced, injured, killed, or sold by 
the Sultan for a small price. [140] But if he was poor 
and in want, then he was easily satisfied, and would 
change sides and aid tlie person attacked ; nor should 
he be blamed for so doing, since his sovereign failed to 
protect him or to safeguard his speech. 

So much for the revenue -yielding domains; as for 
the state expenditure, the outgoings became doubled in 
amount, the diwans diminished in vigour and their 
controlling branch ceased to act, with much more of the 
same kind which would be long to relate and would have 
to be told consecutively, so a mere mention must suffice 
without detail. 

Muhzz al-Daula continued to give way to his inclinations 
as regards his soldiers, distributing freely grants of land 
and increases of stipend : enriching and favouring them 
to excess. It became impossible for him to lay up money 
against accidents or to save any revenue; his expenses 
increased whilst his supply diminished, until he was 
crippled to a pitch which did not stop there, but advanced 
considerably, and in course of time led to the Dailamites’ 
requirements not being met, and to their becoming jealous 
of the Turks by reason of their favoured position. From 
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tins followed necessarily the close employment of the 
Turks and their being more and more favoured and relied 
on against the Dailamites ; and in proportion as legaid 
was paid to the former and the latter fell in position, so 
did mutual estrangement arise, and both bodies got into 
a bad state, the Turks by reason of their grasping and 
avidity, [141] the Dailamites by reason of their indigence 
and abasement: instincts of revolt were engendered in 
them by this treatment, and that became the cause of 
what befell later on, as shall be fully told in its place. 

Hake bait al-Mal 

Dues payable to the treasury, which were administered 
by a special diwan (Tajdrih, v, 354, 1. 8). They alFeeted 
land (see Hilal, Wuzutoi, 94, 1. 2, where ‘All b. ‘Isa is 
accused of omission to levy them on the large Madara’i 
estates in Egypt, and ib. 132, 1. 4 a.f., where land’s produce 
is directed to be impounded to satisfy the claim). They 
affected merchandise also, as is shown by Suli’s anecdote 
of the vizier Ibn al-Furat, told in the notice of him in the 
DIwlU to the Khatib’s Ta’rlkh Baghdad by Ibn al-Najjar 
(Brock, i, 360), in the MS. Paris Ar. 2131, 24^1 The 
vizier rewarded a man who had lent him money when in 
disgrace by telling him to take what was payable on two 
cargoes arrived at Basra from India in respect of this 
Ipahk, and of the rasm al-istithna’ (as to which see JKAS. 
1908, 429, and Irshad al-Arib, iii, 184, 1. 15), the two 
being collectively called tosto al-wazlr. Its amount was 
25,000 dinars, which the man supposed he was to hold 
on deposit for the vizier until told to keep it for 
himself, and wm must be content to wonder at a system 
of audit which could allow this tx'ansaetion or those 
related Wuzard, 77-9. One of Muktadir’s promises of 
amendment in A.H. 317 wms that he would cause these 

^ The MS. is catalogued as a part of Khatib’s work, but M. Amar has 
identified it as the DhaU of Ibn al-Kajjar, JA. 1908, vol. xi, 237. 
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dues to be exacted from the property ot his lavouiires 
(Tajilrib, v, 314, 1. 5), and in A.H. 348 the troops 
iminunitv from legal restraint led to theii acting as 
landholders’ protectors (Tahdmi’, defined ilafCttlh al- 
‘Ulam, 62), and to their appropriating these dues on the 
holdings (ih. vi, 233, 1. 1). 

The hakk occurs again in a very technical passa,ge 
(Tajarib, v, 327, 1. 8). In A.H. 317, under financial straits, 
lands were sold by a specially appointed wakll (‘Ali b. al- 
‘Abbas al-N tibakhti, noticed Irshdd, v, 329) on an under- 
taking that the purchased land should, in respect of these 
treasury dues, be treated as hati‘ch and be subject to a tax 
of one-tenth, on payment down by the purchasers, as 
a gift, of a sum to represent the difference in value 
between this and an ordinary holding— in other words 
the difference between katl‘w and vitem} That the 
former was the more favourable to the holder appears 
from a passage in Wusara, 220, 1. 6, where Ibn al-Furat 
decided in his favour on the ground of prescriptive^ right, 
which right the vizier was able to establish from his own 
Rut the difference between the two inodes of 


^ J ^ J^' 

^ I, yb, "4s-)\ cSU\ <i 

U U {Tajarib ai-Umam, v, 327-8). 
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me tliat it appears from a passage in tlie forthcoming 
vol. vi of the IrsJuld al-Arib, p. 54, that in a.h. 170 
Rashid suppressed tlie dmvdwin al~a^imma for two 
months, after which they were restored. The ^^sirlgle 
hand ” must have been that of the vizier, to many of 
whom on their appointment we learn that the whole of 
the di'wans were committed. The pi'actice, however, was 
for the vizier to place them under the charge of separate 
oidicials (see Wuzard, 123-4, and Tajarih, v, 257, where 
a full list is given of the heads of diwans appointed 
in A.H. 315 hy 'Ali h, Tsa). But this practice does not 
seem to have met Tabari’s objection that a single hand 
could not manage these several diwans except hy 
having a zwiam over each”. The term implies guidance; 
it would seem, therefore, that the innovation in Mahdi’s 
time was the creation of a controlling power over the 
several di^vans, although not necessarily a separate power 
for each. In the above passage in Wuzard the incoming 
vizier retains in his own hands the azimma generally, 
but in another stoiy of earlier date (ib. 182-4) we find 
that a grant of land by a caliph to a favourite, although 
confirmed by the vizier and by his secretary, was stopped 
by the mhih al-zmidm, (whose name is not an eminent 
one, nor indeed elsewhere mentioned), on the ground that 
the grant required to be verified by certain original 
documents '' from the diwan ”, meaning presumably, 
not his own diwan, but rattier the diivdn al-cliyd' 
al-kha^^a. What the official really wanted, and what 
the caliph knew he wanted, and moreover approved of his 
wanting, was a bribe ; he got it, and later boasted of 
having got it from such a quarter, but he must have 
been careful to be technically right in his practice. It 
is probable, therefore, that the zimdm he presided over 
was that annexed to this diwan. It is noticeable, too, 
that in the list of appointments to diwans in Tajdrib, 
v, 257, whilst no appointment is made to the dawawln 
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al-azimma, yet of the diwans specified three had a zimmm 
appended thereto, viz. kliardj, nafakdt, and jaish : for 
other instances of these, and of others, see Tabari, iii, 
1379, 1. 5, 1446, 1. 7, and 2274, 1. 6, ‘Arib, 136, 1. 4, 
and Irshdcl, ii, 124, 1. 1 ; and for dlwdn al-zimdm, 
without more, see Hilal, Ta'rlkh, 467, 1. iilt. (a.h. 392), 
and Ibn al-Athir, x, 163, 1. nit. (a.h. 487). The dawawln 
al-azimma had an occupant under MuTadid {Wiizardy 
77, ]. ult.), under the caliph of a day, Ibn al-MuTazz 
(Tajdrib, v, 61, 1. ult.), and again in a.h. 319 (ib. 364, 
1. 8, where the Summary of the Contents, p. xlii, has 
Diwto al-Azimmah ”, a somewhat hybrid compound). 
The vizier at this date, Husain b. al-Kasirn b. 'Ubaid 
Allah, whose choice for office rested on a pretended 
prophecy of Daniel, was failing to do justice to his 
sponsor, and Muktadir had been advised to call out 
of retirement Khasibi, his last vizier but five, and to 
appoint him at a salary to the azimmat al-dawawln, 
leaving the dawd%vl7i al-usul to Husain, so that he 
might go on managing the finances. This he did 
by preparing an estimate of the expected income and 
expenditure, which was certified to by members of both 
sets of diwans, and which about balanced. Khasibi 
pulled it to pieces and produced an estimate of his own, 
which, by Muktadir’s order, Husain was required to meet. 
He sought to do this by irrelevancy, but he was told that 
he had clearly charged one year’s liabilities on the next 
year’s receipts, and (p. 366, 1. 2) that those who had 
guaranteed those receipts had brought into the diwan 
al-zimdm an account of what they had had to pay in 
advance to meet Husain’s drafts on them. Thereupon 
Husain lost his temper, the meeting broke up, and his 
dismissal soon followed. His successor was not Khasibi, 
but another who did nothing for Khasibi, although 
minded to appoint Husain, after he had got money out 
of him, to a post over Egypt and Syria* , Khasibi’s turn 
,, ; jfeAS. 191B. , , ‘ ^ '''A ,, 
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^ 821. when under Kahir he succeeded the 
asain's own brother (and 
a moment when Kahir 
ing ofi£cials after luring 
the pretence of appointing them 
deposed KhasiM disappears 
' flying for his lifo’^ 
the text under Eadi, to 
high official post under the vizier Ibn MuWa 
be banished by him to ‘Oman 
Ibn MuHa, and to 
Hilal, 


came m a.h. ^ 

vizier Muhammad b. al-Ka 
persecutor too, see p. 45 
himself had despoiled three 
them to the palace on i 
viziers. When !Kahir was 
from the Summary of the Contents. 

(p. xlvii), but he reappears in L- 
be given a 1 „ 

then to 

and finally to repay 
the banishment (p. 514, 1. 4 ; and see 


(p. 458, 1. 4) 

(p. 497, 1. 4) 

the full, for t 

Introd., p. 45, n. 2). , , i -i x 

The outcome of the above is, I suggest, that whilst 

some, or it may be every, diwan had a zimam appendage 
by way of control, the whole azimma might be combined 
under one official, who thereby acquired a general right of 
control over every diwan. 

‘Ibra 

The terra is described in the MafUtlh al-Uliim, p. 60, 
as an estimate of revenue taken as the mean between 
the most and the least productive years. It occurs ^ in 
Tajarih, v, 145, 1. 1, where Hamid, jealous at being 
ignored by his joint vizier ‘All b. ‘Isa, seeks to obtain 
the farming of the taxes of the Sawad, etc., for four 
years “ on the basis of its yield and of the payments 
charged thereon ” — hi ‘ihrat al-mahmrd wal-musabbab — 
under the previous vizierate of ‘All b. ‘Isa. And it occurs 
also in the passage set out ante, p. 829, n. 1. 
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■ ■ .Masalih 

The translation of this term by -'useful institutions'^ 
is tentative ; the meaning may be that "dams" were 
spoiled and " canals " ( 7 nas/iari&) were ruined (the latter 
term is understood in this sense by Ibn al-Athir, viii, 342, 
1. 4 a.f.). The officials in charge of them, are 

mentioned in Wnzara, 15, 1. 14, as forming part of the 
shurta and as in receipt of salaries, and outlay thereon 
w^as allowable (ib. 134, 1. 13). A curious account of the 
origin of the form masdlih is given by Abu Hilal al- 
'Askari in his Kitab aJ-Aooa'ii (composed a. H. 395, Irshdd, 
iii, 138, L 1), in the MS. Paris, An 5986, 135^ to the 
effect that Ma’mun, disliking the term in use, masdlih 
(defined by Yakut, Btddan, iv, 941, 1. 19), changed it 
by substituting sad for sin} A work recording the 
first happening of events might have been expected to 
be restricted to such as were capable of being repeated, 
as for instance the vizier Ibn al-Zayyat’s service under 
three caliphs, a feat recorded there, fol. 183% and repeated 
by Ibn MnWa in the period covered by Tajdrih, vol. v. 
But this rising of Ma'miin, as it were, sni:>ra gram- 
maticam, could no more be repeated than could Columbus' 
discovery of America. 

Taksit 

This term seems to have included various sorts of 
imposts : on districts (a^mdl), Wuzard, 86, 1. 16 ; general, 
ib. 114, 1. 12, e.g. for cost of building by a sovereign, 
Irshdd, iii, 182, 1. 12 ; on ofiBcials by way of loan {hard), 
Wnzard, 262, 1. 12; and on rebellious subjects by way 
of punishment, Taj drib, vi, 261, and id., Ibn al-Athir, 
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viii, 406. It was also a method of providing the troops 
pay, and one which operated less oppressively tha,n 
ika^nat, which perhaps represented contributions in 
kind, levied even by the recipient in person. For one 
of the first acts of the vizier Muwafiak at Baghdad, 
A.H. 381, was to compound the latter for a monthly 
money payment out of kast, “thereby removing the 
burden of ikamat, which had become excessive.” ^ In 
A.H. 390 both methods seem to have been again in force 
(Hilal, Ta’rikh, 403, 1. 5), and to have been once^ more 
the subject of reforming efforts by ‘Amid al-Juyush in 
A.H. 392 (ib. 488, 1. 5); later, under more feeble rule, the 
troops’ claim for kasi was defrayed out of abandoned 


1^1 ^dU j*j Jhlal 'djj 

AA-fc Uhl UXl— ^ kwJiJl 

L::ULLy bUJll o a*j tilU 

bliUl 1 “ - I ^ 'd jJi (Abu ShujA‘, DhaU, 401, as to which see 
aiUCf p. 737). 
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and Tajarih, v, 195, L 10). This is borne out by the 
protest ‘All had made years before against the resolve 
of Ahmad b. al-Furat (the elder brother) to insert in 
the estimated revenue of lately acquired territory an 
item for cost of collection {mal al-jahbadha). This 
must have been akin to mardfik, for ‘Alls argument 
was, either that the case was as broad as it was long, 
the item being properly chargeable to receipts, or that 
it came out of the taxpayer's pocket, which would open 
the door to extortion (Wuzard, 255). And al-Baridi felt 
so well assured of Ali's honesty as to postpone his bribing 
schemes until the coming of another vizier (Tajdrib, 
V, 266, 1. 4). That items for bribes received were 
habitually debited against a governor is shown by a story 
(Wuzard, 168) where Ibn al-Furat ingeniously brought 
the fact home to an official by noticing an item in his 
private accounts which disclosed such a payment in respect 
of a purchase made for the vizier himself of land lying in 
the district in question. As we have seen, bribes found 
approval in the Caliph Mu‘tadid ; in his son Muktadir 
they found a recipient {Tajarih, v, 344, 1. 8). 

Mu'amara 

The term is defined, Mafdtih, 56, as a collective order 
for the payment of troops' stipends confirmed by the 
Sultan, but as in use equally in any diwan for applications 
and requests. It is of frequent occurrence in the sense 
here attributed to it of bringing officials to account for 
their receipts and their liabilities by a process similar to 
what in our law is described as surcharging and falsifying 
their accounts. An instructive story in Wizard, 128-30, 
tells how an official against whom ‘Ali b. Tsa was 
enforcing this process appealed for aid to Ibn al-Furat, 
who so successfully raised objections to Alfs procedure 
that he, recognizing the source of the criticism, in order 
to prevent disclosure let the official escape, Ibn al-Furat's 
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respect of some due or perquisite tnereoii, _ 
of inv-erting the order was that the claim in respect of 
cormas was barred, viz. that the lesser excluded the 
greater. The story shows that the law of estoppel did 
not need to await its arrival in England to become 
technical. Ibn al-Furat’s own vigour and success in 
enforcing mu’amara are illustrated in stories of him, 
If wmm, 167-9, 

The historian’s picture in extract “ A ” is a dark one, 
but he was later able to record some improvement. 
A competent administrator soon appeared in the person 
of the vizier al-Muhallabi, who succeeded the original 
Buwaihid vizier al-Saimari in A.H. 339. Preferred, we 
learn (Tajarib, vi, 166), from among many competitors by 
reason of his combination of qualities,^ one of his first 
administrative acts (ib. 168) was to redress the grievances 
of the cultivators of the soil at Basra occasioned by 
the extortionate methods of al-Baridi and his agents, 
and his conduct gained the approval alike of his 
sovereign and of the historian. It is interesting, 
therefore, to notice that a comparison of his course of 
proceeding (Text B) with that of Ibn MuMa in A.H. 317 
(ante, p. 829, n. 1) shows that their methods were very 
similar. The mischief at Basra was, that much of the 
cultiv'ated land having failed to yield the estimated 
revenue the burden on the remainder became greater. 




' See also his life, Irshad cd-Arlh, iii, 180, where the scene of his 
nomination is vividly depicted. It was foreshadowed by the jealousy 
of his predecessor, for whom he had acted as deputy ; and Hamadhani, 
in the MS. Paris Ar. 1469, tells how he vented it by causing food to be 
deliberately spilt over the deputy’s costume, against which he used to 
have a change of raiment in readiness. The notice. of al-Muhallabi in 
Ibn Khalhfcan, de SI. trans. i, 410, is very meagre. 
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XOTJYEAUX EEAGMENTS BE LA COLLEGTIOlJr STEIF 


Pah LOUIS BE LA VALLEE POUSSIX 


I. FEAGMENTS DE TUNHUANG 

Oh. 00262, papier. Comprend — 

1. Fragment d’un recueil de Siksas, folios numerot6s 
(coll. Stein) 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, qui sont 90, 91, 92, 93, et 44, 45. 
159-60 mm. ; 4 lignes, belle ecriture. — Voir les Sekhiyas 
et Mahavyutpatti, 263. 

2. Fragment d’un '' Kammavacam folios 9, 10, 11, 
numerotes 123, 124, 125 (on 223?). Caracteristique : les 
intitules des paragraphes, en '' tokharien ”, precedent les 
dits paragraphes. Meme ecriture que 1 ; fait peut-etre 
partie du meme manuscilt ? 

3. Fin du Caityacatuskastitra, et debut d’un autre 
Sutra. Folio (Stein) 2. 

4. Fragment d’une Anthologie. 139 x60 mm.; 5 lignes, 
petite ecriture, incorrecte, et en partie illisible. Folios 
(Stein) 1, 12, 14, qui se suivent dans Tordre 12, 1, 14. 

5. Debut d’un texte du Mahayana ? Folio (Stein) 13. 




SlKSAS 

3a. [iti ^i]ksa karaniya 14 na vestita^iraso ntargrham 
prave- 

ksyama iti ^iksa karaniya 15 na vestita^iraso ntargr- 
h[e] ni[sa]tsyama iti 4iksa karaniya 16 na kambhakrta- 
[ntargrham] praveksya(ma) iti [4ik^ karaniya] 17^ 
[na ka]m[bh]a[krtanta- 


^ [A facsimile of a folio of this MS. is given in the July number of 
this Journal.] 

Of. M.Vyut. 263, 26, skambhakrtah. 
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86. roTlie nilsatsyama iti siksa [kara]iiiya 18 na pallat- 
"*thik[a]- 

[krta]nfca[rgr]hain praveksyama iti siksa karaniya 1 9 na 
[pa]llatthikakrtantargrhe nisatsytoia iti ^iksa karani- 
[ya 20^ natya]stikakrttotargrham praveksyama iti 
^iksakarani- 

4a. ya 21 natyastikakrtantargrhe nisatsyama iti siksa ka- 
raniya 22 na vinyastikakrtantargrham praveksyama i- 
ti 4i[ksa ka]ra)nLiya 23 na vinyastikakrttotargrlie ni- 
[satsyama iti] siksa ka[ra]ni[ya 2]4 na vi[k]siptika- 
krttotargr- 

46. [iiam prajveksytoa iti siksa [karaniya 2]5 na vik- 
[s]ipt[i]ka[krta]- 

ntargrlie nisatsyama iti ^iksa karaniya 26 na [ba]- 
hupracalakantargrliam praveksyama iti siksa karaniya 
27nabyiupracalaktotargrhe nisatsyama iti ^iksa kara- 

5a. niya 28 na camsapracalakantargrliam praveksyama 
iti 4iksa 

karaniya 29 ^ na cam>sapracalakantargrhe nisatsya- 
ma iti siksa karaniya 30 na sirsapracalakantargrham 
[prajveksyama iti ^iksa [kara]niya 31 na sirsapra- 


6a, rna iti siksa karaniya 35^ na hastasamlagnik 
he nisatsyama iti 4iksa karaniya 36 ^ na vi< 
yantargrham praveksyama iti^iksa karaniya 
dahgikayantargrhe nisatsytoia iti siksa kai 

1 Of. M.Vyut. 263, udvyastikaya (20), paryastikaya (21), 

2 29-30 manque dans M.Tyut. 

3 M.Vyut. 263, 31. " AX.Vyut. 2 
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56, na pade padam adayantargrhe nisatsytoia iti siksal 
karani- , ■ 

ya 39 iia sakthni sakthnaropya antargrhe nisat- 
syaina i- 

ti siksa karaniya 40 na panan hanum npMaya 
. ' ■ antargrhe 

nisatsj^ama grhino liasyapreksina iti ^iksa kara- 
niya 41 ^ 

7 a. II satkrtyaudanam pratigrhisyama iti ^iksa karaniya 1 
;:Satkrtya^' 

supikain pratigrhisyama iti siksa karaniya 2 na stu- 
pakaram pindapatam paribhoksyama iti ^iksa kara- 
niya 3 ^ 

samasupikam pindapatam paribhoksyama iti siksa 
kara[niya] ^ 

76. 4 na stupyavag[a]ini[i]krte(?) p[i]ndapata[m paribho- 
ksyama] i[ti si]- 

ksa karaniya 5 na vyutkanpiasa pindapatam pari- 
bhoksyarna 

iti siksa karaniya 6 natimahantam alopam karisya- 
ma iti siksa karaniya 7 parimandalam alopam kari- 
syama 

8a.^ iti siksa karaniya 8 nanagate alop[e] mukhadvaraip. 
vivari- 

syama iti ^iksa karaniya 9 ® na salopena mnkhadva- 
rena vyaharisyama iti ^iksa karaniya 10 na kapa- 
dacchedakam pindapatam paribhoksyama iti ^ik# 
karaniya [11] 

86. na cucc[n]karakam [pijndapatam [paribho]ksytoa 
iti [^iksa karaniya 1] 

^ Of Maiili. ii, P. 138, na ca panina lianukam upadijitva nisidati. 

2 Of. M.Vyub. 263, 68. ^ Of. M.Yyut. 263, 43. 

^ Of. Sekh. 46, na avagandakarakam. 

5 Le folio 8 esb numerote an verso [435. 

Of. M.Vyub. 263, 52. . . ■ ’ : \ ' 
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3 na grsmaharakam ^ pindapatam pariblioksyama iti 
siksa 

karaniya 14 na jihvaniscarakam pindapatam paribho- 
ksyamaiti siksa karaniya 15 nojjighramta pindapatam 
pari 


Kammayaca ” 

Folios 9, 10, 11 (Stein), numerotes 123, 124, (125), on 

1. pancada^ikah pari^uddham am ayusman dharaya 
antarayikesu dharmesu 

% parisuddham aham posatlia karisytoi silaskandhasya 
pariptira- 

3. ye evam dvir api trir api 1) se trivaci . posadha II 
samanvahara- 


2. pratigrhita evam dvir api trr api I se cchandapari^nddh 


3. satte ete nka ksle I] samanvaharayusmam aryasanghasya 

4. posatha pancada^ikamamapya dya raktasantenasya 

bhiksoh posatha 

2. dharmikesu sahglxakarmani cchandaip. dadami anumo- 

dami a- 

3. bhyupagaccliami dharmikim sangliasamicim pravarana- 

posathe 

4. sOapari^uddhim arocayami mamarthaya ayusmam 

pravarayam evam 

1. dvir api trr api 11 se pravaritse cchando parta vesle 11 

samanvaharayu- 

2. smam rakta^anteno bhiksuna dharmikesu sanghakar- 

maiii cchando da- 

3. tta anumodita abhyupagato dharmiki sahghasamici 

pravarana- 

4. [posathje ]^ilapari^ud[dh]im [a]ro[c]i 

^ Cf. M. Vyut. 61, na gallapaharakam. 



Iv ■ . . i'Ufcsa- 

2. [lia]te saiighasya pravarapaka il utsahase tvam ayus- 

inaiii rakta- 

3. santena saningiiasya pravarapaka II srnotu bliadantali 

saiiglia 

4. ayam ayusmam raktasantenas cotsahamte sanghasya 

pavarapakat sa 

1 . cet saiighasya praptakalam ksamate anujaniyat sanghali 

yat saiigha 

2. ayusrnantam raktasantenam ca saiighasya pravara- 

pakam samma- 

3. [ny]eta esa jnapti H srnofcu bhadantah saiigha ayam 

ayusmam ra~ 

4 a ...... . 


Folio 2 (Sfcein) numerofce an verso 25 

1. . . . sya . . . 

2. "mallesu ca sa bhagavam . . ga (?) 

3. tyah bhagavan aptamanasas te bhiksavo bhagavato 

bhasi[tam a]- 

4. bbyanandamam 11 caifcyacatuskasutraip. li evam maya 

srutam ekasmim samaye 

1. bhagavam. urubilvaya viharati nadya nairamjanayams 

tire bodhimCile a- 

2. cirabhisambuddhavimuktipritisukhapratisamvedi 

buddho bhagavam 

3. saptaham ekaparyamkenatmama[yat]i sa na ken[ap]i 

pindakena 

4. pratipadifcah . e 

Le caityacatibskaswtrci m’esb inconmu. Urubilvaya . . . ; 
cf. Mahavagga, i, 1 (Sam. i, 103 ; Ahg. ii, 20 ; Div. 202). 
La formule saptaham ekaparyaiikenatinamayati dans 
Karunapnndarika (Buddhist Text Soc., pp. 120, 33). 
Dans Dulva (Rockhill, Life, p. 34) e'est bien apres tine 
semaine qu a lieu Toffraiade des marchands. 

.mAs.lOlS. ^ ^ ^ ‘ % c, c- : •' '56 
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Anthologie 


Hvaham kamtti me sasti iti virya mulm nmhii 


ye.51 karmasu siddhesu na maha syam gulodaye 
vipamtaa ca maham doso pandita syam vivarjayet 
nasmakam prdhavi . o vana sa . na paddhati 
nasmakam paramo bbara yasya nasti krtta . . I 
yasyai ttati vipiilam diinam 


kimci na kala pariksa 17 

karisyati karisyiiiiii ya . . . . . [sjyassi 
(a)ham. ta van tain marisyami tvaya kasya karisyati 18 

yati inana . . . ya kimn tu kasayavastre 
ata krsivanije munditakisoro pi 
yati visayasnkhepsa ki . . re viyoka 
kathaya kathaya cet te ki krto si visesa 19 

yas tu praticchata- 

Fol. 1 

-te dese kathayanti bhahusriita 
tasya vistiryate prajM ai 1 sittur ivabliasa 
ya[ . ]na praticchatate — dese na kathayanti bliahiisruta - 
tasya na gunthati prajna * . . ur iva[inbhasa] 20 

turasto pi tattharaste yo ya s . * blhravo 


vahantiti . sirasa 
. . . ddhe tatha bahvo - 
aturasya pita vaidyo . 
daksinam yacamtoasya 
hare panitale 


ddhavapagalapagvayo 
. . r . . . bliratarii -- 
na ca pita na bhracara 
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Fol. 14 

muficatu na muncatu 3^ 

ekam stain bliaiii viman . sam atyante prthajanah 
gnrubliir vaiyainanapi atyasvovedi jalpaka 3] 

sanam vastram tac ca me khan dak lian dam •n 
sakha bhokta tac ca me na prabliu[B]tam 
kana bhaiya sa ca me nannkula 

kruddha deva[h] kim karisyanti bhuyo 3^ 

trs . stri ya cittapisacapattakai I 
svadhyayadhairyam ripusauiyaviryam 1 
ayur dhanarii rupatale sukhena I 

na visvaset paficadasaprakar [ ] 3^ 

Lectures plus coiTectes, dues pour la plupart a Mr. F. W. Thomas- 
yesu karmasu siddhesu na maham syad gunodayah 
vipattaii ca mahfin dosali panditas tani varjayet L 

nasmakam prthivi 

yasya nasti krtajfiata 1' 

etat te (‘?) vipulam dhanam 


yadi manasi kasayali kim nu kasayavastram 
yatatii krsivanijye miinditakesaro pi 
yadi visayasukhepsa kim im . rair viyogali 
kathaya kathaya citte (?) kimkrto . visesah. 


bahu^rutah 

tasya vistiryate prajfia sail! (?) sindhur ivambhasa 
tasyavagunthati prajha 


haret panitale 


atayante prthagjanali 
jalpakah 


gurubhir 

sanam 

saka bbuktam 


ayur dhanam rupabale sukham ca 
na visvaset pahcadasaprakajram 
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namo biiddhaya name dliarmaya iiaino samgliaya nanio 
bodhisatvanam mahasatvanam mahakarunikanani nauio 
sarvarajav[ai]dyanam tadyatba 


II. FRAGMENTS DE MIEAN 

1. Mi. ii, a (1-4). Qiiatre fragments d’un fenillet de 
papier qui devait avoir 490 x 82 mm. ; sept lignes ; 
marque 5[1] + . . . au verso. Slanting. Fragment de 
la biograph ie du Bouddha (episode des deux marchands), 
faisant partie de Fintroduction au Samghahhedavasho du 
Vinaya tibetain (voir Rockhill, p, 34; Csoma-Feer, 
p. 181, n. 7): comparer Mahavagga, i, 4; Mahavastu, iii, 
304 ; Lalitavistara, xxiv, p. 493 (Rajendralal), 

2. Mi. ii, a (5-7). Trois fragments du meme MS.: 
comparer Maliavagga, i, 6, 9-11. 

3. Mi. ii, a (8-12). Serie de fragments pen ntilisables. 

4. Mi. xiv, 1. Fragment d’uri feuillet de papier ; six 
lignes: numerote 139(?); slanting. 


UAbhidharmakosavyakhya (Soc. As., fol. 293, b) cite 
notre texte: tatra Bhagavams Trapusabhallikau vanijau 
araantrayate srna lete ^mvarn buddluon saranam gacchatam 1 
dharmam ca I yo sau bhavisyaty anagate 'dhvani samgho 
nama tarn api 4aranam gacchatam iti 1 

Particularitfe — 

1 . Le nom Triptisa, 

2. Prise du refuge dans le Samgha a vonir ; cf. Mhv. 

3. Les pflO’as* des rois reunis en uii seul ; cf. Mliv. 
iii, 304. 

4. Uaiinmodand donnee en slokas (?) par Bliagavat : 
suklio vipakali . . . 

(1) pfirvakaih sainyaksambuddhaih p[i]nda[ . . . hijtaya 
praninam . . . ti bbagavatah arocaye . . . buddliaih 
pindapatah pratigrliito hi(2)taya praninam Idiagavato 
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pi . . . iiam(?) pravartate [p]a . , . li satmRiksainbuddliaih 
pindap[a- . . . ]iiam iti h tatra bhagavatali patreiia (8) 
patrakaryain iitpamnain atlia ca[t]v[aro] inabarajano 
bliaga[vata.]i patrena . . ]aam patrakaryaip viclitva anya- 
tara[smat. pasanamayat parvaxtajc catvari sailaraayani 
patrany [sic] amanu(4)syakrtany amaiiusyaTiisthittoi 
[svajcclifei sucinp] ni[spratigandhany] adaya yen a 
bhagavams te[nopasamkranta bhagavatali pa]d[au] siras[a] 
vand[i]tva ekante tastluir eka(5)iit[e] sthitas eatvaro 
rnaharajano [bhagajvamtam idani[ . , . ijhasmabhir 

bliadanta l)liagavato[ . . patrena patrakaryaui ntpannam 
.... anyajtarasiiiat pasanamayat parvatac ca(G)tvari 
sailarnayani patrany arna[nusyakrtany ajnianusyanisthit- 
[ani svaccliani sujcini iiispratigandlnTny anita [. . , tripusa- 
bhallijkayor vanijoh piiidapatam prati[gr]h[n]a(7)tii liitaya 
praninam atha [bliagavata etad abhajvat sa ce[d aharn 
ekasya maharajhah] patram pratigrhisyami trayanam 
[bhavisyaty anyathatvam] sa ce[d] dvayos trayanam 
pratigrhi[syami dvayor e]- 

(l)kasya bhavisyaty anyathatvam y . . • rajfi . . . 
ekam patram adhimueyeyam atha [bhagavam caturnain 
maharajfiarn] patrani pratigrhya ekam patra[m adhimii]- 
(2)ktavam tatra bhagavam tripiisabhall[ikayor vanijoh] 
pindapata[m pratigrh . , h]itaya praninam tatra 

bhagavam trip[usab]iallikau vanijav a]mantrayati ete 
yuvam vanijau bnddha^ara(3)nam gacchatam dharmam 
saranam gacchat[am yo sau bhajvisyaty ana[gatah sam]gho 

nama tarn api yiivam saranam ga[cchatam 

bu]ddham saranam gacchava dharmam saranam ga(4) 
cchava yo sail bhavisyaty ana[ga]t[ah . . * ] saipgho 
naina ta[m a]py [a]vain Saranam gacchava h atha bhagava- 
[mstripnsabhallikayor . . . ] danam anaya(a^)bhyanmno- 
danaya (5) (a-)bhyannmodate I) snkho vipak[ab punya] 
nam abhiprayah . . . sainucyate ksipram ca paramam 

‘ ^ Second© i3aa.iii -FialJerMgne. 

® Second© m&m marg©. 
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saiitim nirvrii[m adhigacchati 1 parato ye upaj^argri 
devata marakayikah iia Ha( 6 )k[nn] vanity antaray airi 
krtapunya[ . . , 2 ^ . . . ] yatate a[rya]praiii . . . ty , . varvi 

duhkliasyantakri[ Jtah 3" il atlias tripu- 

sabhallikau vani(7)jau bkagavato Idiasitarn ab]i[iiiaiidya 
bliagavatali padau] sirasa vanditv[a . . . bhagajvato 
iitikat prakrantaii II a[tlia bhagaN'am tripusabhallikayor 
vajnijor antikat pindapatam adaya. 

Comparer Dulva, iv, fols. 54b- 55h : — 

de lias bcoin Idan Mas hdi sfiam du dgoiis te | gal te 
bdag gi phyag gis bsod snoms bzhes iia mu stegs can 
bzliin du /igyur bas de ni bdag gi cha nia yin gyis | ma la 
bdag gis siion gyi yan dag par rdzogs pai sans rgyas kyis 
srog chags mains la plian pai pliyir bsod snoms gaii du 
bzhes pa bsams par byao sham pa na | bcom Idan Mas la 
Ilia mains kyis gsol la | btsun pa shon gyi yaii dag par 
rdzogs pai saris rgyas rnams kyis srog chags la phan par 
bgyi bai slad du Ihuri bzed du bsod snoms bzhes lags so | 


^ Ce sont les stances Udanavarga XXX, 13-14 (ed. Beckh, p. 115; voir 
Rockhill, qui mentionne Melanges xlsiatiques, viii, 564) ; le Maliavastu, 
ii, 286, les met dans la bouclie du Bouddlia immediatement apres la 
Bodhi (voir ii, 417 ; iii, 47) — 

sukhali puiiyasya vipiikah abhiprayas ca rdhyati j 
ksipram sa paramaiii saiitini nirvrtini cadhigacchati | 
parato ye upasarga devata marakajdkah | 
antarayam na f5aknonti krtapunyas 3 ’a kartu vai j 
Les variantes de la version tibetaine sont insignitiantes, sauf au dernier 
puda oil rUdanavarga a le pluriel krtaptuiydncim. 

Comparer Lalitavistara (454-5 = 355) — 

brahmas var en a kala v i iikar u tas var eiia 
prathamena gatha imi bhasifca nfi^'akena 
punj^avipaku sukha sarvadulikhapaneti 
abhiprajm sidhyati ca punyavato narasj^a 
ksipram ca bodhi sprsate vinihat\^a marain 
santapatho gacchati ca nirvrtisitibhavam. 

* C’est la stance Udanavarga, xxx, 15 — 

I gal te sdug bshal zad byai phyir | 

I j^phags dan ses rab gtoii Idan pa {ou la) | 

I de yis ^bad rtsol bya(s) na ni | 

1 lhag mthoh gis ni reg par Agyur | 
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beoin Idan /idas kjds kj^an dgons sin ye ses gzigs pa bskyed 
na I snon kjd sans rgyas bcom Idan /^das rnains kyis srog 
chags rriains la phan pai pliyir bsod siioins lliun bzed du 
l:)zhes par gym* nas i de na bcom Idan Adas la limn bzed 
kyis dgos pa bymi no I 

de nas rgyal po chen po bzhis | bcom Idan Adas la Hum 
bzed kyis Ihiin bzed kjd dgos pa byuii bar rig nas 1 ri brag 
can zbig la rdo las byas pai lliun bzed mi ma yin pas 
byas sin mi ma yin pas zin par byas la gsal ba gtsan ma 
dri ba med pa bzhi khyer te | bcom Idan Ada>s gan na 
der don nas phyin pa daii | bcom Idan Adas zliabs gfiis la 
mgo bos pbyag byas nas phyogs gcig tu Adug go 1 pliyogs 
gcig tu Adug nas rgyal po chen po bzhis 1 bcom Idan Adas 
la Adi skad ces gsol to 1 btsun pa bcom Idan Adas la llmh 
bzed kyis llimi bzed kyi dgos pa hynii bar bdag cag gis 
Athal(?) nas | ri brag can zhig la rdo las rdoi lliun bzed 
mi ma lags pas bgyis sin | mi ma lags pas legs par bgyis 
pa gsal ba gtsan ma dri ba ma mchis pa bzhi A.dir Athsal 
te ! mchis na bcom Idan Adas thugs brtse ba he bar bzuh 
ste Adi bzhus gsol | 

de nas bcom Idan Adas Adi sham du dgohs te gal te bdag 
gis rgyal po chen po gcig las lliiui bzed cig bzhes na gsum 
gyi sems mi dga bar Agyur ro | gal te ghis las Ihuh bzed 
gfiis bzhes na ghis kyi 1 gal te gsum las Ihuh bzed gsum 
bzhes na gcig gi sems mi dga bar Agyur ro | kye ma 
la bdag gis rgyal po chen po bzhi las Ihuii bzed bzhi 
las Ihuh bzed gcig tu byin gyis brlabs par byao sham 
nas 1 de nas bcom Idan Adas kyis rgyal po chen po bzhi 
las Ihuh bzed bzhi bzhes te | Ihufi bzed gcig tu byin gyis 
brlabs so i 

1 de nas bcom Idan Adas kyis tlisoh pa ga gon dah bzah 
po las srog cliags rnams la phan pai phyir bsod shoms 
bzlies so I 

1 de nas bcom Idan Adas kyis tbsoh pa ga gon dah bzah 
po la Adi skad ces bka stsal pa | thsoh pa dag kbyed tbsur 
sails rgyas la skyabs su deh ^ig | chos la skyabs su deh 
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sig ^ 1 ma OILS pax dus iia /ibyuii bar hgjxiv bai dge Mixix 
zhes bya ba gan yiii pa de la yan skyabs su xiiclno [ 

1 de lias bconi Idan Adas kyis thsoix pa ga gon daii 
bzaii poi sbyin pa de la i*jes sn yi rail bas rjes su yi ran 
bar indzad de 1 

gaii gi don du sbyin pa btaii 1 
I de yi don du Agyur ba ste (?) | 

I bde bai don du sbyin btaii na | 

] de nas bde bar Agyur ba yin | - 
I bsod nams main sniin bde ba daii i 
1 bsams pa yan ni Agrub par Agyur | 

1 rnyur du zhi ba dam pa yi | 

I rnya nan Adas par rtogs par Agyur | 

1 plia rol pas byun gnod pa ni 1 
I lha dan bdud kyi rigs dag gis I 
I bsod nams kho na byed pa na | 

I bar chad bya bar mi nus so | 

I gal te Aphags pai ses rab phyir 1 
I gtoh Idan de ni Abad byed na ] 

I sdug bshal tha mar byed pa dag | 

I main par mthon zliiii reg par Agyur | 
de nas thson pa ga gon dan bzaii po bcom Idan Adas kyis 
bka stsal ba la miion par dga ste | rjes su yi raiis nas | 
bcom Idan Adas kyis zhabs^gfiis la mgo bos pliyag byas 
te I bcom Idan /^das kyi spyan siia nas doii ho | 

2. Ml. ii, a (5-7) 

Comparer Mahavagga i, 6 ; i, 9-11. 

(1) 1. ... [ajnagarikam pravraji ... 2 . . . . 

]abh[a]malie vayam bhadanita ... 3. ... in avieaye 

pravra ... 4. . . . m agarad anaga ... 5. , . . tarn 

^ II semble bien que le Dulva omette la fin du disconrs du Bouddha 
{safigJiam ^obranam gacchatdm) et le commencement de la prise du refuge 
par les inarchands ; en effet, shy aha su mcM = saranam gacckclmi. 

2 Cette stance manque dans notre texte: '‘Le but pour lequel on 
donne, ce but est r4alis4 ; qui donne en vue du bonheur, par la il devient 
heureux.” 
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karane ... G. . . . pasebhyo ye divya ye . . . 
[hita]ya [su]kliaya deva[maiiusyanam] . . . 



] . . . . iiasyinnte ... 2. . . . [di]vya ye ca mamisah 

8. . . . Ic . . . ye . . . 4. . . iiiukto mu . . . 

5 . . . . ka . . . ue i . . . 6 . . . . marasya papiyasa etacl 
a . . . 7. . . . iiiukto ham bliiksavali sar\'a[pasebliyo] . . . 

(2) 1. . . . [mu]kto liam bhiksavah ... 2. . . . na 

gainisyatliah aha. ... 3. . . . tarn (iiam ?) abhinirmiya 


ye . . . 

1. . . . loke rhauto bhagava v . . . 2. . . . h earata 

bhiksavas carya ... 3. . . . taya na &'a . . . 

(3) 1. . . . grama ... 2. . . . upetya ta . . . 3. . . . 
inaro yain p!x{piyam] ... 4. . . . papiy[a]m te . . . 

1. . . . yanam va . . . 2. . . . vedayanti ksa . . . 
3. . . . bhiksun [sic] aniamtra ... 4. . . . su[klia] . . . 


4. Ml. xiv, 1 

(1) na pratyayabhaisajyapariskarailj vrddhir eva . . . 

(2) ca saptaparihaniya dharniah sa vraksyante . . . 

(3) sadhu ca susthu ca manasikuruta bha . . . (4) ram 
satkrtva guvukrbva ma[nayi]fcva pu . . . (5) nti pujayi- 
syanti .samadhim satkrtva ... (6) pi saptaparihaniyaiy 
dharmain de . . . 

(1) . prajha si . . ksam samaday . . . (2) ksa . . . 
sahag-atayah ta . . . (3) sthavira H ratijfms cirapravra' 
[i]i[ta] . . . (4) . yisyanti tesam vacanam . r . . . vam 
ka . . . (6) pramtani sayanasanany adhyavasisyam . . 
(6) vras cetasa araksa smrtilx pratyupasth[a] . . , 

Sept aparihaniya dharnuis : Sam. v, p. 85 (xlvi, 2.5) 
les sept samhodhymigas a cominencer par sati. 



ACCENT AND PROSODY IN BENGALI, ETC. 

By J. D. ANDERSON 

T VENTURE to make the following suggestions, based 
on some recent studies of Bengali accentuation and 
prosody. The subject is difficult, and, to save space 
and words, I state 'quite tentative conclusions in rather 
too positive terms. But my statements are merely 
suggestions. 

In spoken language there are three elements : (1) accent 
of force (stress),' (2) accent of acuity (pitch), and (3) accent 
of duration (quantity). No doubt all three exist in all 
lancmaaes. But in any given langixage one or other 
is tiie dominantly audible quality, and regulates the 
characteristic sound of the language, and especially its 
metrical systems. In the classical languages, Sanskrit, 
Latin, Greek, there are quantitative metres. I do not 
take it on myself to say that the dominant quality in 
these languages was syllabic duration. 

In Bengali, as in some other modern languages, a few 
quantitative metres survive. For instance, there is the 
totaka-chanda, twelve syllables, of which the third, sixth, 
iiintli, cXnd twBlftl’i- a/vc long. 

3 (j 9 1*2 

d.vijsi' [BliHrcitsii cliciiidsibliSjnG, 

3 6 9 , 12 
kaviraja kalie yata gaura jane. 

In the first verse the natural accents fall only on 3, 6, 9 , 
in the second they fall only on 3 and 9. By “natural 
accents” I mean accents audible in prose. Syllable 12 
in the first verse and syllables 6 and 12 in the second 



contain the letter e, \¥hich is conventionally long, being 
regarded as a diphthong. But, in a modern mouth, all 
the long syllables take an accent.^ If these verses were 
read as ordinary accentual verses, the final accent, the 
accent of rhyme (of which more hereafter), would fall on 
the penultimate syllable, and syllables 1 and 9 in the first 
verse and syllables 1, 5, and 7 in the second would be 
accented. 

Take, again, the tvarita-gahhi chcmda, of ten syllables, 
of which the fifth and tenth are long. 

. . ■ . 5 - ■ 10 

kanaka chata | jini varan a, 

■ 5 ■ 10 ■ 

camara sata | kaca racana. 

blianati yatha | gati mati na, 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ /•: . 5 ■■ ^ ■ 10 ■■ ■ 

kari madane | druta gati na. 

Here, in reading, all the prose accents are similarly 
transferred to the syllables preceding the caesuras and the 
final syllables of each verse. In accentual verse the 
accents would fall naturally on the first and sixth syllables 
(with subsidiary accents, which need not be noted here). 

So, also, the gaja-gati cltanda, of eight syllables, of 
which the fourth and eighth ai'e long. 

4 8 

tumi dhani gunavati 

4 ^8 . . ■ 

iha jane kara mati. 

i 8 

Madana mohana krti 

4 8 

bhanati he gajagati. 

Here, again, the final syllables of each hemistich are 
accented in the mouth of a modern reader. Note that 
even the conventionally short syllables in mati, krti, 
gajagati, become 'Mong'’, i.e. they have the emphasis 
w^hich, in classical verse, was caused by change of quantity. 

Owing, I suppose, to the effort to make quantity audible. 
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but is here caused by accent. Note, also, that in this case 
the accents accidentally correspond to the accent toniqne 
of French, the pause-accent, tlie accent which announces 
and precedes a pause. 

In tlie second place, in most modern languages the 
accent of quantity seems inaudible or only rendered 
audible by the accent of stress + change of pitch. In some, 
change of pitch dominates over stress; in some, stress 
over pitch. In most cases it is difficult and perhaps 
unnecessary to say which is the dominant quality. In 
what follows I use the word accent ” as meaning change 
of force accompanied by change of pitch. 

Here we arrive at a quality whicli seems to divide the 
spoken music of Indo-European languages into two classes, 
each of which has its characteristic type of accentual metre, 
I here come to the vexed question of phrase-accent and 
word -accent. I venture to suggest that both exist in all 
Indo-European languages, but that in some one, in some 
the other, is the dominating quality, and is therefore the 
basis of metre. 

Here, by an odd coincidence, French, the most western, 
falls into the same class with Bengali, the most eastern 
of Indo-European languages. In both the dominant 
quality is, not the word-accent, but the phrase-accent 
which announces a pause, a cessation of vocal effort, 
a faint exaggeration of the natural change of voice which 
marks wliat in verse is called the caesura. (There is, of 
course, a word-stress as well, since it is impossible to 
pronounce a long series of syllables in an absolutely 
level tone. But this falls at irregular and incalculable 
intervals, and does not constitute the heat of verse in 
these languages.) I suppose I need not insist that, in 
the French Alexandrine, the dominant quality is the 
phrase-accent — the accent which precedes and marks 
a pause. I merely quote a couple of Alexandrine lines 
at random, just to mark the metrical structure, before 
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I comment on a vsimilar metre in Bengali. I take the 
first two lines of Racine’s Phedre : — 

Le dessein en est pris Ije pars | clier Theramene I 

Et qiiitte le sejoiir \ de Taimable Trezene f 

Of course, I need not remind the reader that we have here 
“feminine” rhymes, to be followed by a couplet witli 
“ masculine ” rhymes. I merely note this because the 
same metrical device occurs in Bengali. The normal 
Alexandrine is six syllables + caesura + six syllables. 
Each pause is preceded, as in prose, by an accent tonique. 
This accent toniqne in French is final ; it terminates 
a unit of vocal utterance. 

In Bengali the dominating audible quality is also 
a phrase-stress, but it immediately follo%vs instead of 
immediately qmceding a pause ; it is initial and not 
terminaL It is sufficiently dominant to be the basis of 
accentual verse in Bengali. And accentual verse in 
Bengali is what is called “syllabic” verse. In making 
this statement I am running the risk of contradiction. 
There are those who deny that French verse is “ syllabic ”. 
There are those who deny that Bengali verse is “sylhabic”. 
They mean that verse in French and Bengali depends on 
the regular succession of word -accents, as in English, 
German, Italian, Mai'athi, and other languages in which 
the word-accent is the dominant audible quality. Tlie 
matter is one on which it is difficult to arrive at agree- 
ment, for obvious reasons. I will merel}^ tiy to state, 
as clearly and succinctly as possible, -why I believe tliat 
Bengali accentual verse is based upon phrase-accent, and 
is “syllabic”, i.e. is composed of a fixed number of 
syllables, the counting of wdiich is made possible by a 
cmsui'a, marked by a change of phrase-accent. 

The “heroic” metre, the metre of epic and tragedy, 
in Bengali is what is called the payCtr chanda^ and only 
diflFers from the French Alexandrine in the fact that it is 
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two syllables longer, and that its accent toniqtie is initial 
and not terminal. As in French, muted syllables liave 
to be pronounced (or indicated) to complete the metre. 
Sometimes (very rarely) a pause does duty for an omitted 
vowel. Hence Bengali prosodists assert that the payar 
chanda is composed not of fourteen syllables but of 
fourteen aksaras, i.e. single or compound consonants. 
This is merely an instance of the difficulties introduced 
into such discussions hy conventional phraseology. Also, 
though very rarely, the caesura falls in the middle of 
a word, a very interesting occurrence, for here a word- 
accent has, I think, to do duty for the normal phrase- 
accent. 

I will now take some iKiywr verses, quite at random, 
from Krttivas s Rdmayan,, and will put the accents where 
they seem to me to fall. The terminal rhyme-accent is 
peculiarly interesting, since it affords a surprising parallel 
to the ''masculine” and "feminine” rhymes of French, 
i.e. it falls (and sometimes alternatively) on tlie ultimate 
and penultimate syllables. 

tahate vasati kare | Stikra munivar(a), 
parivare Dan da nitya | yty(a) tjlr(a) ghar(a). 
ek(a)din(a) k^iikra gela | tapasya karite, 
hena-kale Danda raja | gelen(a) parite. 

Siikra-kanya Abja yty(a) ] puspa aharane, 

Danda raja bale 'indre 1 tosa alihgane'. 

Abja bale, ‘4iina, raja, | kahi tava tliami, 

r 

pitrsisya tumi-ta sam|bandhe hao blw. 
vivaha karite yadi I lay (a) tava man(a), 
pitr vidyamane tave 1 k&*a nivedan(a). 

Note that the syllables marked (a) are muted, and 
merely indicated in tlie way that the e mute in French 
is indicated, by the briefest pause. Hence it is that 
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Bengali metrists find it impossible to admit that the -piMjdr 
verse consists oE fourteen syllables (i.e. vowels), and assert 
that the verse contains fourteen akmras. The double- 
acute accents ('") mark phrase-accents. The perpendicular 
lines (') mark rhyme-accents. Note that tlie latter, in the 
third and fourth verses, cause a marked lengthening of 
sound. Short i, when stressed in Bengali, even in prose, 
is often lengthened. For instance, it is always pronounced 
long in the words pita, Siva, etc. But this seems to be 
effected by the normal, the word-stress or the rhyme-stress. 
But, in lines 8, 9, 10, the first S3dlable is not lengthened 
from i into ^ by the phrase-stress. 

This phrase-stress occurs also in the blank verse used 
by Madhu Sudan Datta in his Megkiidd-vadh kdvya, e.g. : — 

yatha ghare gli6r(a) vane | nisad(a), suiuya 
pakhir(a) lalita git(a) 1 vrksa-sakhe, liane 
svar(a) laksya kari s4r(a), | visam(a)-aghate 
chat(a) phati pare, bhume 1 vihaiigi, ternati 
Sahasa parila Sati | Saramar(a) kole. 

Note here the survival of the rhyme-accent, though the 
rhyme is deliberately omitted. With the exception of the 
rhyme, the metre is the usual heroic paydr stanza. It is 
the exact counterpart of the vers blancs of the Comte de 
Saint-Leu. Voltaire's opinion of blank verse in French 
probably applies equally to blank verse in Bengali. It is 
at least significant that, so far as I know, Madhu Sudan’s 
daring experiment has not been repeated, on a large scale 
certainly, since his time. It must be obvious that blank 
verse is a different thing in a language in which phrase- 
accent is the dominant quality from wliat it is in 
a language in which word-accent is most audible, and in 
wdiich it becomes the constant, the recurrent feature for 
which the ear listens in verse. The charm of Endisb 
blank verse consists precisely in the fact that, once the 
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normal beat of tlie stresses is established, it can be 
indefinitely varied, whereas in the verse of languages in 
AYhich tlie phrase-stress (which miglit better be called the 
'' pause-stress ”) is the dominant quality, the word-stresses 
already occur at irregular intervals, and an artistic, an 
intended, variation of their fall would not be audible. 
How far this applies to quantitative verse I do not 
know. Reformers of Greek and Latin pronunciation now 
endeavour to make quantity audible, and pronounce the 
word-accents where they occur in prose. Perhaps this 
is what the ancients did. But it may be doubted 
whether speakers of mainly accentual languages can 
make quantity sufficiently audible for metrical purposes, 
whether their pronunciation ot* the word-stresses does not 
dominate over and drown quantity. Certainly Bengalis 
reading quantitative verse in Bengali, and Sanskrit verse 
in general, mark the metre by accent, by accentuating 
long syllables. 

Let me now (subject to correction by those who are to 
the manner born) show the fall of accent in Bengali prose. 
I take, at random, the opening words of Bahkim Chandra 
Chatterjee’s Kapal Kimdala : — 

Svarddha-dvisata vatsar purvve, ek din Magh- 
maser ratrisese ek-khani yatrir iiauka Gahga-sagar 
haite pratyagaman karitechila. Partugis navik- 
dasyudiger bhaye yatrir nauka dalabaddha haiya 
yatayat kara-i tatkale pratha chila; kintu ei 
naukarohira sangihin. 

I have omitted most of the word-accents in this passage, 
though they undoubtedly exist. But the difficult thing 
for the foreigner to acquire (and for the native, from 
sheer familiarity, to recognize) is the plirase-accent or 
pause-accent, which forms a sort of anacrusis in Bengali. 
Observe the word '' Portuguese borrowed from English, 
with an accent put on its first syllable. Note, too, tliat 
jEAs. 1913. 57 
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a word would lose its word-accent if it comes at the 
beginning of a vocal unit, and acquires a phrase-accent. 

It is interesting to observe that such a line as 

“ Floating straight obedient to the stream ”, 

so delightfully musical in English ears, would not be 
metrical at all in Bengali, though it happens to begin 
and end, like a Bengali verse, in a strong syllable. The 
metrical systems of languages of a different phonetic type 
to one’s own always seem monotonous. French people 
think the recurrent beat of English lyric verse desperately 
monotonous; Englishmen require much practice before 
they can recognize the subtle variations in the French 
Alexandrine due to the varied fall of the word -accents, 
and to the power, almost unknown to us, of emphasizing 
by a shifting of stress. 

Let me, finally, say that I make these suggestions very 
diffidently. I may be wrong in particulars. The difficulty 
in pronouncing foreign languages is precisely due to 
elusive differences of accentuation. But the subject is 
one of more than merely technical importance. The 
anthropologists tell us that language is a poor test of 
race, since vocabulary, and even syntax, are readily killed 
by borrowed tongues. But it is possible that accent is 
a plant of hardier growth, and may survive a change of 
vocabulary. Bengali is as closely akin to its neighbour 
Hindi as French to Italian. The upper classes in Bengal 
claim a comparatively recent Western origin, and trace 
their genealogies back to Kanauj or some other town of 
the Madhya-desa. The Hindu immigrants no doubt spoke 
with the dominant wmrd-accent Avhich (if I am not mis- 
taken) characterizes Hindi. The strong phrase-accent of 
Bengali may be a survival from Koch or some other now 
obsolete Tibeto - Burman speech, a probability made 
stronger by the existence of a similar phrase-accent in 
Assamese. The phrase-accent on the first syllable of the 
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concluding (verbal) unit of a Bengali sentence, often 
consisting in the linguistic device somewhat unhappily 
termed the conipound verb ’b looks temptingly like the 
survival of a Bodo agglutinative verb, which is also final. 
These suggestions are only worth making, because they 
may, perhaps, lead someone in North-East Bengal or 
Assam to make inquiries and experiments. In any case, 
let me say that my suggestions are not made dogmatically 
or ex cathedra; that they are only submitted to experts 
in such matters because an amateur will sometimes, by 
mere accident, hit on a line of inquiry which has escaped 
the attention of persons more competent to investigate it. 

I suppose that the Bengali initial accent can only have 
come from one of three possible sources, namely, (1) the 
parent Mligadhi Prakrit, (2) some Dra vidian tongue, 
(3) some Tibeto-Burman language. At present, and 
subject to correction, I think the third is the most 
probable source. Most of Bengal was once included in 
the old Koch kingdom, and it happens that the Koch 
accent is, so far as I can hear, initial. For instance, to 
take a Kachari phrase at random, the accents seem to fall 
thus: Oba abrai-a bungnaise '' ang bi-kho mazang 
nimantii bi-shr-ni diii-gathan-ni-f rai thaka zokhai-brui 
diimanui labodaug”. 
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STEESS AXB PITCH IX INDIAN LANGUAaES 
By J. D. ANDERSON 

our Society has published a communication on 
Indian phonetics, may I make a suggestion which 
may perhaps interest students of the Indian vernaculars ? 
We all know that most languages have a musical quality 
which enables us to recognize what language is being 
spoken, even if we are too distant to hear the words 
used, or too ignorant to understand their sense. This 
characteristic quality is composed of stress and pitch. It 
lias to be acquired by everyone who would speak like 
a native and would be readily and easily understood. It 
is not only by the meaning of words, but also by the 
significant modulation of a phrase that we make ourselves 
understood. It is very interesting, for instance, to note 
the change of stress and pitch when a word is borrowed 
from one language into another. This change is audible 
even when the borrowed word is pronounced by itself. 
It is even more obvious when the borrowed word forms 
part of the significant music of a phrase. So far, I am 
merely saying what is known to all students of living 
tongues. What I venture to suggest is that the 
characteristic modulation of a language may provide 
useful hints as to its origins and history, that the careful 
study of stress and tone may be a help to the philologist. 
This should particularly be the case where a language 
belonging to one family of human speech has been 
recently adopted by a race that once spoke a language of 
another family. It is easy, for instance, to feel an alien, 
a Celtic element in the pronunciation of English by an 
Irishman, a Highlander, a Welshman. This difference of 
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modulation even affects idiom, and a Hibernicxn turn of 
phrase loses half its expressiveness if it is not rendered in 
an Irish tone of voice. This innate qixality is recognizable 
not only in dialects but in separate languages. For 
instance, in the Latin languages of Europe, French has its 
characteristic accent toniqiie, a more or less level tone in 
a phrase which culminates and usually concludes in an 
emphatic syllable marked by a change of stress and 
pitch. In the case of French, the process by which the 
phrasal accent toniqtoe Ims developed from the Latin 
word-stress is historically traceable through literary 
remains, so that we know that, in most nouns pronounced 
separately, it represents the word-stress on the accusative 
of the corresponding Latin word. The Latin syllables 
that followed the accented syllable have disappeared or 
have become muted, and in a phrase several words thus 
docked are pronounced with a level tone culminating in 
the accent tonique. I apologize for a digression (perhaps 
not absolutely correct) into French phonetics. My sole 
object in indulging in it is to suggest by its means that 
the phonology of Indian languages may be a guide to 
origins. Take Bengali, for instance. Bengali uses 
Sanskrit words freely, as also Persian, Arabic, and even 
English words. In these the characteristic Bengali 
intonation is admirably shown by comparison with tlie 
pronunciation of other Indian races. The upper classes in 
Bengal claim a western origin, claim to be derived from 
Kanauj or some other western city. They may fairly 
represent Roman settlers in Gaul, the scattered few who 
were the introducers of the popular Latin wliich, in the 
mouths of Gallic aborigines, has become French. The 
agricultural classes in Bengal must once, and probably at 
no very distant date, have spoken either a Dravidiaii or 
a Bodo speech. In North-Eastern Bengal, to tliis day, 
there are people who speak Koch, Mecli, or Kachari (Bodo 
dialects)^ either as their sole language or together with 
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feoken Bengali. Tlie point on wMeli I wish to insist is 
that the intonation of modem Bengali is remarkably 
different from that of Hindi, from that of Kanauj and 
Western India generally. It is a difference which 
corresponds, from a phonetic point of view, to the 
difference between the intonation of Germanic lanofuaSTcs 
as compared with the intonation of French. In Bengali 
the word-stress is remarkably faint, but there is a strong 
phrase-stress. Words are enunciated in groups, each of 
which has a very audible accent tonique. It differs from 
the French accent toniqne in the fact that it falls at the 
beginning and not at the end of the clause. Strong as it 
is, however, it does not obscure the clearness of utterance 
of the subsequent and subsidiary syllables, ■which have 
each their full phonetic value, but are pronounced in 
a level tone. As an example, I take a passage at random, 
and mark the significant stresses as I hear them. (They 
may vary in different parts of Bengal, for all I know.) 

Aranyasthale lisasamagame ki manohar sobha 
dharan karila 1 Bahusramak4tar kalMhar ptodu- 
varna dharan kariya visram labhite calilen. Purva- 
kaser nimnabhage sam-ujjval sahasrakaradhari kama- 
lini-hrdayeiS svarnavarna dharan kariya samagata 
hailen. 

It will be noted that all the words in this passage 
are either pure Sanskrit or have an obviously Sanskrit 
etymology. The double strokes represent the accent 
toniqiie, which in Bengali begins the clause, as in French 
it concludes a spoken unit of utterance. The single 
strokes represent subsidiary stresses. In other woi'ds, 
tlie accent toniqne in Bengali seems to follow, as in 
French it precedes, a caesura. It notes the beginning of 
a fresh and prolonged effort of utterance. The point to 
which I call attention is that the stress plainly falls where 
it would not fall in Sanskrit. This is true even if I have 
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Bot succeeded in placing all the stresses correctly. (It is 
very difficult to allocate stx'esses in cold blood by tlie eye.) 
The music of a Bengali sentence is markedly different 
from the sound of a Sanskrit or a Hindi sentence. The 
units of utterance are other, the stresses differ. 

Let me now try to find a phrase in whicli English 
words occur, as well as Hindi words. 

Tatkalin gabharnar jenarel lard Minto tRmhar 
guner paricay paiya ahladitacitte tamhake Fort 
Viliyam kaleje ^dhyapak niyukta karilen. Kichu 
din pare»i tihi Cavvis Paraganar Jajer pade pra- 
tisthita hailen. 

Here Governor - General - Lord - Minto '' and '' Fort- 
William-College ” form vocal units, beginning, each of 
them, with a stressed syllable. The Hindi word parg&na 
becomes parcigand. It is this habit of speech which 
constitutes the peculiar staccato tonality of what is 
sometimes called Chee-chee English It is curiously 
like the intonation which some Welshmen use in talking 
English. Its main feature is the pronunciation of several 
words together, with a strong stress at or near the 
beginning, and without the slurring of vowels which 
results in English from stressing a prominent syllable. 
Perhaps (with inevitable blunders) I have now sufficiently 
shown the characteristic intonation of Bengali speech. 
Whether the accent is stress (jor) or a rise or fall of 
pitch {surer utkdn vd 'udmdn) is a more difficult matter. 
Both are audible, and it is difficult to say wdiich is 
predominantly audible. (I suppose we are all agreed 
that in English stress, and in French change of pitch, are 
predominantly audible.) 

The question now rises whether this phonetic peculiarity 
of Bengali has any philological significance or value. 
Here I can only, very diffidently, make a suggestion for 
the consideration of philologists. Is it not prima facie 
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probable that when borrowed words (and nearly all the 
words of Bengali have a Western origin) acquire a new 
stress and pitch, that that tone and pitch may be a 
survival from the language which was ousted by the 
Prakrit of which Bengali is a daughter ? Dravidian and 
Bodo words are rare indeed in modern Bengali, which 
is as wdiolly Hinduized and Sanskritized as any language 
in India. As Frenchmen are justly proud of their 
Latinity, so are Bengalis justly proud of their Hindutva, 
of the fact that almost every Bengali word can be traced 
to a Sanskrit origin. But it can hardly be denied that 
the Brahmans and Kayasthas of Bengal, though they 
use a Sanskritized speech, pronounce it in a way which 
differs significantly from the intonation of Western India. 
It might be shown that differences of syntax and idiom 
correspond to these differences of intonation. 

Is it possible, in a language whose vocabulary is so 
completely Sanskritized, to identify peculiarities of 
intonation or idiom as being I'ccognizably Dravidian, 
or Bodo ? That is a matter wdiich requires investigation 
on the spot. It would be interesting to procure phono- 
graphic records of some simple piece of Bengali prose 
as it is spoken in different parts of Bengal. To my ear 
(I give my personal impression for what it is woidh) 
the intonation of Eastern Bengali has a markedly Bodo 
sound, and especially in the so-called “compound verbs'' 
(semantic but not morphological compounds). In these, 
two or three verbs express a common meaning, and are 
pronounced in a single significant clause, beginning with 
the characteristic strong stress. This, at first sight, 
looks like a survival into analytic speech of the Bodo 
agglutinative verb. Another idiom common to Bodo and 
Bengali is the subordinate sentence concluding with 
a participle meaning “ saying For instance — 

Sona, rupa uttape gale baliyd, uha haite nana- 
vidha galiana prastut kara yay. 
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■Literally— 

Gold, silver by heat melt, saying, from them 
various ornaments are prepared. 

Or in our own idiom— • 

Because gold and silver are melted by heat, etc. 

This method of expression is very common in Bodo, the 
participle being substituted for haliya. ’ But 

the point to which I wish to draw attention is 'that the 
pronunciation of the similar expression is similar 

I am no longer in a position to work out my own 
suggestions, since I have no opportunities of hearing Bodo 

languages spoken, and my now distant memories of their 
sound may be playing me false. But, since Bengali 
members of the Vangiya Sahitya Parisat are working at 
the Dravidian elements in Southern Bengali, it may be 
worth while to put on record the suggestion that in stress 
and pitch may perhaps be found clues which may have 
disappeared from the vocabulary of the language. Where 
phrasal pronunciation accompanies a characteristic idiom 
the clue may even be a stronger one than the survival 
of a word or two, since words are readily borrowed 
Intonation is of course subject to constant change and 
may easily be affected by the sound of other laimuao-es 
It would nevertheless be interesting to study the exmct 
phonetic changes which are occurring in Assam and 
North-East Bengal, where aboriginal tribes are becomino- 
Hinduized and are substituting Hindu words for their 
mother speech. The Bodo speech, with its agglutinative 
verb, has a marked significant music of its own Does 
this persist after Bodo tribes become biglot and finally 
drop their own native tongue ? I might have given more 
examples of what may be surviving “non- Aryan” traits 
in Bengali pronunciation. But it is obviously better that 
such inquiries, if they are worth making at all should be 
pursued on the spot. Perhaps some young civilian who 
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is working for linguistic honours may think my somewhat 
crude suggestions worthy of at least a brief experimental 
inquiry. There is, in any case, the indubitable fact that 

Bengali has a pronunciation singularly different from that 
of its neighbour Hindi, a sister tongue with which it had 
much in common before Bengali literature became so 
highly Sanskritized as it is in modern times. 

I am told that Gujarati verse (herein differing from 
Marathi verse) has a phrase-accent as its most audible 
element, like Bengali verse. 

pg__Since I wrote the above quite tentative remarks 
on Bengali metre and accent, I have had the advantage 
of hearing the views of Mr. Rabindranath Tagore on the 
subject. Mr. Tagore, if I do not misinterpret him, agrees 
that there is a strong anacrusis accent, and that Bengali 
metre, as well as the rhythm of Bengali prose, is regulated 
by this accent. But in the payar metre there is, besides 
the rhyme-accent (of which I have spoken) in the second 
hemistich, a metrical accent, not necessarily initial, on the 
fifth syllable of the first hemistich. These two accents 
are used to beat time, and are not, like the accent tonique 
in the French Alexandrine, a heightening for metrical 
purposes of an accent audible in prose. They resemble 
the accent imposed on unaccented syllables by a tune. 
They are metre-accents, as it were. On the whole, 
Mr. Tagore seemed inclined to support my attempt to 
analyse the elements of Bengali metre. 

But my chief object in adding this note is to say that 
Mr. Tagore has innovated on the traditional paydr, has 
made it more flexible and musical, by exactly tlie same 
expedient as has been employed by Victor Hugo and 
other modern French poets. He has substituted irregular 
emsuras for the medial caesura of tradition. There was 
always, I think, what the French call a oesure 
enjamhante. Mr. Tagore has introduced ternary and 
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quaternary caesuras, dividing the verse into three, four, 
or even more vocal units. The result is singularly 
beautiful, giving the I'athei* stiff and monotonous ixiywi 
a variety and freedom of movement comparable with 
the flexibility of Englisli blank verse. It was very 
interesting to find that Mr. Tagore thinks that blank 
verse is practically impossible in Bengali poetry, for 
much the same reason that makes it a metrical failure 
in French. But perhaps I had better refrain from further 
quotations from obiter clictci which may some day take 
a more permanent form in Mr. Tagore s analysis of liis. 
own instinctive gift for metrical rhythm. 
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APABHRAMSA ACCORDING TO MARKAXDEYA ARD • 

“DHAKKI” PRAKRIT | 

By G. a. GPaERSON, M.R.A.S. 

! 

■i 

T^ARKANDEYA in his Prclkrtamrvasva, i, 4, discusses 

the various kinds of Apabhram&, In the com- | 

mentary he quotes an unknown author (see Pischel, Fr, Gr,, i 

§ 3, note 1) who gives a list of no less than twenty-seven, I 

but he says that really there are only three, Nagara, f 

Vracada, and Upanagai*a. He does not consider the others 
as different dialects, because their variations from the . [ 

Standard are very slight. f 

'' Ap(thhra7}iMJp pare sTihpiiahliedaivan nia prihafumatali'' | 

He therefore admits that all these twenty-seven are j! J 

Apabhraiiisa. He only denies to them the dignity of -|.i 

separate enumeration. This list of twenty -seven includes 
the names Pdnclya, Kdliiigya, Kdrndta, Kdncya, Dravida, 
alongside of a number of well-known Indo-Aryan forms 
of speech, and from this Pischel (§ 4) concludes that 
Markandeya includes under the name of “Apabhramsa” 
the popular speech of tribes of both Aryan and non- Ary an 
origin. Similarly, Lacote (Essai sur Gtmadhya et la 
Brliatkathd, 42) says that, according to Markandeya, the 
list includes non-Aryan languages. 

Now, if by Pdndya, etc., Markandeya really meant the 
Dravidican languages spoken by the people of these tracts 
of Southern India, it is difficult to understand how he says 
that they only differ in slight particulars from the purely 
Indo-Aryan Nagara, or Standard, Apabhram&. I do not 
tliink that he means anything of the sort. It is most 
probable that wliat he means is that Pandya Apabhranis^a, 

Kalihgya Apabhramsa, and so on, are really the Standard 
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Apabhrarhsa, as incorrectly spoken by Indo -Aryan 
immigrants in the Dravidian countries. 

In Markandeyas Grammar, the seventeenth and 
eighteenth chapters are devoted to his three kinds of 
Apabhraiiisa, viz., the Standard or Ndgara, Yrdccupi, and 
UpcmdgarcL To this he adds in his commentary (xviii, 12) 
the following account of twenty-one of the twenty-seven 
dialects already referred to, in order to show that they 
differ only in slight particulars from his three. 

This account agrees very closely, in many cases word 
for word, with the extract from Ramatarkavagisa given 
by Lassen (App., pp. 5 ff.). This latter is in many cases 
hopelessly corrupt as printed — Lassen had only one inferior 
MS* to go by (Pischel, | 41). Also the printed edition of 
Markandeya, though generally clear enough, has one or 
two passages of doubtful meaning, and the text is probabljr 
incorrect in places. But I give them both, as they stand,, 
without attempting to correct more than a few obvious 
mistakes in RT. The order of names is nearly the same 
in both. When they differ, I follow the order of RT. 

Tdklca, — Mk. anyesdm ajpahliramidnam esv evd 
'ntarhhdvali, tathd hi tatrcviva tdkkam — taJckabhdm- 
ndgard'pandgardclibhyd 'vadhdraniyam. Takka is to be 
ascertained from the language of Takka, and from Nagara, 
Upanagara, etc., i.e. from the language of Takka and from 
the three varieties of Standard Apabhramsa. It is 
apparently a mixture of all four. For the Takkadesa or 
Takka visaya see Rdjdtarangim, v. 150. It was in the 
north Panjab, and its capital was Sakala. The Takkas 
were the Bahikas of the Mahabharata. See Stein's note 
in his translation of the passage. Under the head of 
Gaurjari below, we learn that its peculiarities are 
shared by Gaurjari, and this is borne out by the RT., 
which says that in the ninth century A.D. the Takka 
country was ruled by the Gurjaras. See also Pandya 
below (p. 8'78), r , : . . 
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RT.^ TCihMhhrava (^-hhavd) [Qiiga€litd]khcdv anvayd 
vibhdm 

Sd ndgardclilhJiir api] trihliir anivitd cet 1 
2\Tvvi eva tahkclvimye gadanti 

l\ikJcd;pahhramm^^ atra tadicdaharanarii (sic) 
garesyam {tfw 

F6['}ia], nagardsp-'dvadakdday^ (? ndgara-vrdca- 
dakddayo) 'trd- 

PahliramsabheddJi kathitdh purastdt \ 

Tadvad visesdsraymiena 7 7 

PCmcdlikddayd vi(on)sati(r) ata eva^W 

So far as this gives any sense we gather that Takka was 
spoken in the Takka country, and was connected with the 
three forms of Standard Apabhramsa — Nagara, Vracada, 
(and Upanagara). RT. then goes on to say that in 
tlie same way there are twenty other distinguishable 
Apabhraiiisas, commencing with PaficalL In Mk. PMc^i 
is the third on tlie list, following Takka and Malavi. The 
order of RT. is followed below. 

Pdncdli. — Mk. vmU-balmld pCmcdll. It abounds in 
vdd%; i.e. (probably) the optional feminine termination 
allowed for Apabhramsa by Mk. xvii, 6, is common 
in PahcalL^ Are we therefore to assume that the 
corresponding masculine termination -dd (Mk. xvii, 5) is 
not common in Pahcali ? 

RT. avadi idldhahiddtra. Unintelligible. Lassen 
conjectures edidbalmldtra ; the dialect abounds in e and 
Possibly the original ran something like pdnedlikd 
(libalmldtra 7 7 

^ Metre apparently originally upajati. If words enclosed in square 
brackets are omitted the metre of the lines becomes nearly correct, but 
I cannot do this in all cases. 

“ I am unable to correct the metre of this. 

2 Ditto, 

^ I am indebted to Professor Hultzsch for suggesting this interpreta- 
tion. Both del and dl are commonly heard at the present day in 
Rajasthani. Part of Pancala corresponded to the modern North 
Raj pu tana. 



iilii 




liliii 

SitJ 
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Malcm. — Mk. Ui-balmld mdlavl. Ifc abounds in dental 
consonants (? which it substitutes for cerebrals). 

RT. reads “Magadhi”. pdncdnfxt 'i)djnGdla) hlvmnnx 
Ixkahi mdgadlvh sydt (?) Magadhi (Malavi) is based on 
(?) PancalL 

VaidarbM, — Mk. ullaprdyd vaidarbM. It often has 
(the termination) -uUa, 

RT. vaidarbltikamadraghandm vadanPL Unintelligible. 
If we read vaidarbhikdm ullaghanam vadanti, it agrees 
with Mk., and the metre is correct. 

■ LdH. — Mk. sambodhanddhya IdK It is rich in inter- 
jections (or vocatives). 

RT. 7 idt'V (read Idtl) tw sambodhana sabdabJvtLmm. 
It agrees with Mk. 

AtulH. — Mk. ikdrdhdra-bakvdd cmdhri (read audH). 
I assume that the language of Odra (Orissa) is intended. 
It abounds in ^ and €v (? as substitutes for e and d 
respectively). 

ET. Odrl Hi rddhaho-bahula niddhistya (? nidista). 
It abounds in ''o^ddhatu'\ for which Lassen suggests 
dliatib Perhaps we should read ulud to agree with 
Mk., but the sandhi between tiv and %d would be broken. 

Kaikeyi. — Mk. savlpsct kaikeyl. In this, words are com- 
monly repeated to express continuation, distribution, etc. 

ET. haiheyikd vlp>sitasabdabhum7h%. As in Mk., but 
Lassen translates vocahulis jibsto ordine collocatis 

Gaud%. — Mk. sainasdclhyd gaiicU, It is rich in com- 
pound words. Of. the well-known Skr. gcmdi rUi. 

RT. samdsa-bhuyistha-padd ttt gmoM, As in Mk. 
KaibntaU. — Mk. dakdra-balmld kauntaU. It abounds 
in the letter da (? as the well-known pleonastic 
termination of Apabhram&). 

RT. ivkdra-bhumd hila kaimtaU sydL It abounds 
in the letter u ; but probably ^ is a misreading for , 
Pdndyd, — Mk. Ekdrim ca pdndyd. It also frequently 
uses the letter ^ (? instead of %), 
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lil\ ekdra-bhurna niiKtrdcipdnil {1 iJdndy RT. reads 

f oiivara, Avliich. Lassen thinks may refer to the Newars of 

; Nepal, \Vhate\'er tlie correct name may be, it lias the 

, same peculiarity oC the frequent use of e, as noted by Mk, 

1 The at would seeju to indicate that it also has the same 

f peculiarities as Takka. Of. Gaurjari below. 

I Saiiihliall, — Mk. yiiktcidliyd saimliali. It is ricli in 

compound consonants. 

RT. sjjdt saippaU (sic) samytttavarnabJmm^iL As in Mk. 
Kcdiiigi. — Mk. Jiim-yicJctd hdlingl. It frequently uses 
the syllable him. 

RT. kaLiiigajd liirhkl tacit As in Mk. 
Prdcydj. — Mk. lyrCicyd tad^leslya-bJidsddhyd. It is 
rich in words belonging to that country (in which it 
is spoken). 

RT. pracych tesovattapadavilamha. Unintelligible ; 
metre wrong. 

Ablilrl. — Mk. j(? bh)a(Mdi-hahuld 'Ijhlri. It abounds 
in words beginning \Yith. j at kt (Jhliatta), or in the letters 
j(bh)(t, Ua, etc. I suggest that the meaning is that it 
often uses prefixes of respect, sucli as bhatta, 

RT. dhlilrikd prCtyihahhaUakddi. It often begins 
words with hhoMa{'^.). 

KdrndM. — Mk. varnaviparyaydt kdrndti. It inter- 
changes letters. 

RT. kdrndtikd T&pha-viparyayma. It changes the 
letter r for other letters, or (more probably) changes the 
position of in a word. 

Madhryadeslya. — Mk. madhyadeslya tad-deilyddhyd. 
It is ricli in words belonging to that country. 

RT. deslpadany (Jpadair) Eva tu n/nadJiyadEsyd^^k 
uses only words belonging to the country in which it is 
spoken. 

OaAirjari. — Mk. samskrtddhyd ca gaurjari. cadcardt 
purvoktAiiukkablidsdgrahanaiYi, It is rich in Saiisskrit 
words {tatsamas), and also has the peculiarities of Takka 
jiiAS. 1913. 58 
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above. So also (Mk. xvi, i) the Takki Vibbasa was fond 
of tatsamas, Cf. Pandya above. 

RT. sydcl gcmryarl safjishrtascthdabliihMnT. As in Mk. 

Dmvid'i. — Mk. repha-vyatyayena drCividl. In it the 
letter r is changed for other letters, or (more probably) 
it changes the position of r in a word. Cf. RT. on 
Karnati, above. 

RT. sydd dravidl nasya viparyayena. In it the letter 
na (?ra) is changed for other letters, or (more probably) 
it changes the position of na (?ra) in a word. 

PdscdtycL — Mk. ratahahhdm vyatyayena pdscatyd. 
Read rala\ In it m and la, ha and bha, are inter- 
changed. (This is very doubtful ; possibly the passage 
is corrupt in other particulars.) 

RT. pdscdtyajd sydd rada-paryayena. In it ra and 
la are interchanged. 

VaitdlikL — Mk. dhakdra-hahnld vaitdlihi. It abounds 
in the letter dha. 

RT. vaitdlikd ndma takdra-hliumnl. In it the letter 
ta is prominent. 

Kdnci. — Mk. e-o-bahwld hand. It abounds in e and o. 

RT, hand tnucavahaldpadistyd, which is unintelligible. 
Metre wrong. (?) Read hand tu edddhahvlopadistd, with 
sandhi broken as under Audri. 

Conchbding remarks. — Mk. send dembhasd-vibhedat 
(This ends Markandeya’s quotation from the unknown 
author. He goes on : — ) 

iti tenmvdktatvdt, evamvidlmbheda-hehtkalpane sahas- 
radhcqn vaktnm sakyatvdt, tasmad yuktam iildam — 

'' vedyd vidagdhair apards tattaddemnusdratah 11 

RT. pare'py apabhramsabhid asti tattad- 
desiyabhasdpadasampraydgdt l 
na sd visesdd iha saw/pradistd 

hhedo yad asydm atidurvipali vikalpah) W 

The first line is corrupt. If we read para, and ti-anslate 
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bhid by ‘'method of classification 'V we get the following 
sense : " There is another classification of Apabhramsa 
according to the use of the vocabulary of tlie language of 
each country. That is not described in detail, as the 
distinction is difficult to make in practice.’’ 

All this is, if unsatisfactory, veiy interesting. For our 
present purposes I would draw attention to what is said 
about Pracya and Madhyadesiya. Pracya is rich in 
words belonging to the Pracya country, and Madhyadesiya 
is rich in words belonging to the Madhyadesa. It is 
evident from this that Pracya is not itself the language 
of the Pracya country, nor is Madhyadesiya that of the 
Madhyadesa. Each is a Standard Apabhraihsa which 
borrows freely from the local diafects spoken by the 
people amongst whom the speakers of Apabhramsa lived. 
It is reasonable to assume that similarly, the Pandya, etc., 
Apabhramsas, were spoken bj?- people whose proper tongue 
was Indo-Aryan Apabhramsa, but who lived among 
Dravidian - speaking people, and whose speech was 
corrupted by the influence of the local languages. 

This leads to the question as to where Markandeya’s 
Standard Apabhramsa was spoken. He mentions three 
kinds, Nagara, Vracada, and Upanagara. Vracada, he 
says, was spoken in Sindh (xviii, 1). He says nothing 
about the localities of the other two. "Nagara” may 
mean "cultivated”, and Mk. uses the word (ii, 8) in this 
sense in reference to the cultivated forms of Paisaci. But 
it may also mean the Apabhramsa spoken in the Nagara 
country. The Nagara Brahmans were a famous literary 
tribe of Gujarat, from whose name, according to some 
native authorities, the name of the Nagari alphabet is 
derived (cf. Nagendranatha Vasu, in JASB, Ixv, pt. i, 1896, 
114 tf.). A great deal of Hemacandra’s Apabhramsa is, 
as is well known, only old Gujarati, and this shows that 
his Saurasena, or Standard, Apabhramsa (really a mixture 
of several dialects) was spoken, or at least some of it 
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was spoken, iu Gujarat. This would tend to equate 
Markandeya’s Ap. with Hemacandra’s on the score of 
name alone. Moreover, Mk.’s Ap., as descnlied in his 
Grammar, closely resembles much of Hc.s. As for 
Upana^ara, if the right locality has been assigned to 
Nagarl, it was probably spoken in the countiy between 
Gujarat and Sindh, i.e. in Western Eajputana and the 
Southern Panjab. 

Further Note or Takki is the 

Prakrit dialect which Pischel (Fr. Gr., § 25) calls Dhakki, 
and which he accordingly erroneonsly states to be the 
dialect of Dhakka (Dacca) in Eastern Bengal. His sources 
of information were ET. quoted above, the India OfBcc 
MS. of Markandeya, and Prthvidhara on Mrcchakatika 
(Stenzler, p. v, and Godabole, p. 493). Ei. names the 
dialect “Takki”. The I.O. MS., which is very corrupt, 
has “Sakka” (i, 4), “Sakki” (xvi, 1), and “Paka”, 
“Ttaka”, and “Takka” in xviii, 12. Prthvidhara, as 
read by Stenzler and Godabole, has “ Dhakka , but 
Godabole gives “Takka” as a variant reading. The 
printed edition of Mk. gives “ Takki Vibhasa or “ lakka 
Apabliraih^a ”. The confusion with Dhakki and Sakki 
is easily explained by the form which the letters take in 
Nagari — -STlil-, and ZT#. The correctness of the 

form Takki is vouched for by Mk.’s description of it as 
a mixture of the speech of the Takka country with the 
three varieties of Apabhraihsa, all of which belong to the 
North-West and West, while Dhakka is far away in 
Eastern India. The name is given, not only by the 
printed edition of Mk., but also by ET., and by the v.l. 
of Prthvidhai'a quoted by Godabole. Prthvidhai'a s account 
of it is la(or va)k(Jiiraprdya Takkavihhdm smhskrta- 
prayatve dantyatalavyasoAakdradvayayxiktd ca. Pischel, 
under the impression that it was an Eastern language, 
explained this as meaning that, as in Magadhi Prakrit, 
ra becomes la, and that sa and ia I'emain as in Sanskrit. 
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He ad(3s tliat m becomes sa, but, though the statement is 
probably correct, the fact is not mentioned by PHhvidhara. 
That Mk.'s Takki is the same as PHhvidhai-a’s Dhakka 
or l\ikka is sliown by tlie fact that both authors state 
tliat it is the language of gamblers (and, adds Mk. xvi, 1, 
of mercliants, etc.). Mk. considers it to be a Vibhasa, 
and tlierefore describes it at some length in his 10th 
pada ; but (xvi, 2) he states tliat another authority, 
named Hariscandra, classes it as an Apabhramsa, and he 
accordingly again refers to it under that head (xviii, 12, 
comm.), as quoted above. Mk. nowhere describes its 
phonetic peculiarities, but his examples contain both sa 
and m, thus agreeing with Prthvidhara. On the other 
liand, he retains r and does not change it to L Finally, 
as we have seen above, the Takka and Gaurjara Apa- 
bliraihsas were closely connected. Gaurjara was the 
language of Gurjaras, who wmre a Western, not an 
Eastern people. Taking the evidence as a whole, I think 
that it is safe to assume that PischePs Dhakki should be 
“ Takki ”, and that it was spoken, not in the Dhakka 
country, but in the Takka country of the Northern 
Panjab. 
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By F. E. PARGITER, M.A. 

rjHE stories about Visvamitra and Vasistlia and their 
contest are often narrated and alluded to in Sanskrit 
writings, and are intimately connected in ancient tradition 
with two kings of Ayodliya, Trayyaruna and his son 
Satyavrata Trisahku. They are sometimes mixed up, 
especially in brahmanic descriptions, with extraordinary 
and marvellous incidents, but are narrated in the course 
of the genealogies of Ayodhya and Kanyakubja in some 
of the Puranas in as simple and natural a manner as if 
thej?" Avere plain ' historical ' tradition. Such being their 
character in the Puranas, it is not unreasonable to 
examine them as such, review them according to ordinary 
feelings and conduct, and see whether, when so scrutinized, 
they may not yield a natural and probable explanation of 
a series of incidents that have attracted much attention, 
botli ancient and modern. This has been my endeavour 
in this paper, and the results appear to reconstruct 
a most interesting chapter in ancient Indian traditional 
' liistory 

The Puranic accounts that are dealt with here are 
found in two genealogies, the notice of Visvarnitra in the 
Kmiyakubja genealogy, and the story of Satyavrata 
Trisaiiku, Vasistlia and Visvarnitra in the Ayodhya 
genealogy. The chief accounts are given by the Vayu, 
Brahmanda, Brahma and Harivam^a. The texts for each 
story are cited. They are all obviously based on a 
common original metrical tradition, and by collating them 
a revised text may be framed. This I have done, and 
I give the collated version here with such variant readings 
only as are material, omitting for the sake of brevity all 
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unimportant variations that do not atiect the inea.iii.no\ 
In each stoiy the ^ facts ’ stated will be first set out and 
discussed, and then will be drawn the inferences that they 
naturally suggest. 

For the first account regarding Visvainitra alone, it is 
sufficient to cite portions only from the Kanyakubja 
genealogy, which is found in those four Puranas and the 
Mahabharata.^ 

Kurika was king of Kanyakubja and his queen was 
Paurukutsi, -who was a princess of Ayodhya descended 
from Purukutsa king of Ayodhya.'^ They had a son 
Gadhi or Gathin,^ who was a famous king of Kanyakubja 
and was fabled to be Indra incarnate. He had a daughter 
Satyavati. She married Rcika Bhargava, and had a son 
Jamaxiagni.^ Visvamitra was born to Gadhi at the same 
time. His ksatriya name was Visvaratha, and he succeeded 

^ The following abbreviations are used in the notes: Ya — Yayu ; 
Bd = Brahmanda ; Br = Brahma ; Hv = Harivamsa ; Sv = Siva ; 
Lg == Linga ; Ys = Yisnu ; Ag = Agni ; Qr = Garuda ; Bh = Bhagavata ; 
MBh = Mahabharata. I treat the Harivamsa as a Parana, which is 
what it is really, 

2 See JRAS, 1910, p. 33 ; but the Bd appears to make her Gadhi’s 
wife, see in/ra, n. 4, v.r. f. 

® Gadhi in the Epics and Puranas, Gdthin in brahmanical books. The 
former seems to be merely the Prakrit form of the latter. 

This portion is given in Va 91, G5'“66, So ; Bd iii, 66, 35-37, 56 ; 
Br 10, 27-29, 48 ; IS, 91 (only first line) ; Hv S7, 1429-1431, 1450 ; 

1765 (only first line) ; MBh xii, 49, 1720, 1721, 1744. The text collated 
therefrom runs thus : — 

Paurukutsy abhavad* bharya Gadhisf tasyam ajayata 
GadhehJ kanya mababhaga iiamna Satyavati subba§ 
tarn Gadhih Kavya-putraya H Rcikaya dadau prabhuh Y 
tatah Satyavati putram janayamasa Bhargavam 
tapasy abhiratarh dantam Jamadagnim samatmakam : 
where * Ya PauruhUsdbh^, Br generally Faurd yasydhli^, MBh omits 
this line : f Bd Gddhes : X M purvafk, Yapiirva : § Ya all accusatives : 
{f So Br ; Ya pntrah Kdvydya, Bd piitra-hCtmdya, MBh and Hv Bhrgu- 
ptiirdya : Y Here follows the story of the two earns to explain why 
the ksatriya Yisvamitra became a brahman, and why the brahman 
Jamadagni, who was born at the same time, had for a son the terrible 
warrior Rama. Vs (iv. 7, 6, 16) gives the account in prose, and Bh (ix, 
15, 4, 5, 11) briefly ; they are of no value for collation. 
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his father in tlie kingdom ns is implied by the word 
(IdyCidit which means ‘'successor’'' in the' genealogies.^ 
He resolved liowever to become a braliman, and after 
qiialifjhng liimself by a coarse of arduous austerities for 
somo years assumed the status of bralimanhood.- 

Tradition in the Mahfibharata and Puranas is clear and 
positive about these ‘facts’ regarding Vis vainitra. There 
is, it is true, no trace of his kingship in the Eigveda^, but 
that negative fact does not invalidate the tradition, because 
silence is not evidence of any weight unless it is unnatural, 
that is, unless the matter unmentioned should have been 
mentioned according to ordinary human motives and 
conduct. In fuller words, wlien circumstances are such 
that a particular matter has a direct relation to them, it 
would naturally be mentioned in connexion with them 
and we expect it to be mentioned, so that, if it is nob 
mentioned, the silence is strong evidence against that 
matter : but, if circumstances are such that a particular 
matter has no concern with them, then to mention it 
would be irrelevant, and we do not expect it to be 
introduced, so that silence in this case is natural and is 
to be expected and proves nothing against that matter. 
This maxim must always be observed when ex silentio 
arguments are drawn from the Veda, just as well as in 
any other case. 

^ This is positively stated in MBh ix, 4U 2300. 

This portion is given in Br 10, 55-57 ; Hv ^7, 1457-9 : 11. 1, 3, 5 
disconnectedly in Va 91, 87, 93 ; Bd iii, 66, 58, 65 (and differently but 
equivalently in AJBh xiii, 4, 246-7) : 11. 1, 3 in MBh xii, ^.9, 1745. The 
collated text runs thus : — 

Visvamitram tii dayadam Gadhih Kusika-nandanali 
janayamasa putram tu tapo-vidya-samatmakam 
prapya brahmarsi-samatam yo ’yam brahmarsitaiii * gatali 
Visvamitras tu dharmatma, namna Visvarathah smrtah 
jajne Bhrgu-prasadena Kausikad vaihfSa-vardhanah 
where * Hv saptarsitd7h, Va and Bd read this half \m^ jagama Brahmand 
vrtah, MBh corrupt : Vs iv, 7, 16 • Gr i, 1S9, 5 ; Ag B77, 17 ; Bh ix, 16, 
28, 29, say Visvilmitra was GMhi’s son. 


Macdonell & Keith, Vedic Index, ii, 311-2. 
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Now Visvamitra, having renounced liis lo^atriya status 
and become a brahman, and having aj)pareiitly relinquished 
his kingdom,^ would naturally have had no motive to reler 
to his kingship in anj^ Vedic liymns tliat lie may liave 
composed in his capacity as a brahman rishi, nor would 
his descendants when composing hymns in the same 
capacity ; while other rishis would liave had no concern 
with Visvamitra. The absence of any allusion thereto in 
the hymns composed by the Visvamitras is tlien in entire 
consonance with natural feelings and conduct. It would 
have been surprising and contrary to ordinary experience, 
if Visvamitra or his descendants had alluded in their 
hymns to a past that he had absolutely discarded, when 
they were acting solely as rishis in circumstances that 
had nothing to do with that past. The argument 
ex silentio has therefore no force here, and the non-mention 
of his kingship in the hymns is not only no reason for 
discrediting the tradition, but is just what would be 
natural if the tradition were true. The tradition therefore 
stands unrebutted,^ 

I take now the story of Satyavrata Tri^ahku.^ It is 
narrated in the genealogical account of the Ayodhya 
dynastjq fully by the Vayu, Brahmanda, Brahma and 

^ The genealogies suggest that he was succeeded by his son Astaka, 
since the two following lines are found in Va 91, 103 ; Bd iii, 66, 75 ; 
Br 10, 67-S and IS, 91-2 ; Hv 1473 and SS, 1775-6 ; where they are 
placed as a separate statement. They appear to refer to the dynastic 
succession, because they are given as such in Br IS, without noticing 
Visvamitra’ s other sons, 

Drsadvati-sutas capi* Yisvamitratf tatliAstakali 
Astakasya suto Lauhih t- Prokto Jahnu-gaiio maya : 
where * Br 13 reads Visvdmitraa tu Gddheyo ; f Br id VaUmmitras ; 
t Va corruptly yo liL Vs iv, 7, 16-18 ; Ag S77, 18 ; and Bh ix, 16, 36 
merely name Astaka as a son. 

^ If Visvamitra had not been a ksatriya of the highest rank, could he 
have ventured to contend with the great brahman Vasistha, and have 
successfully established his claim to brahmanhood ? Otherwise, the 
immense body of tradition (and marvel) concerning his contest with 
Vasistha could never have grown up. 

^ Muir gives this story in his SamkrU Texts, I, 87. 
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Harivaiiisty less fully by the Siva and briefly by the 
Liiigad All are closely alike. The Bi'ahma, Harivaiiisa 
and i^iva agree in the main. The Yayii and Brahmanda 
agree generally, and so also the Liiiga as far as it goes.^ 
All these are ‘obviously based on one common original; 
but the Vayu text shows unmistakable traces, and the 
Brahmanda some traces, of having been tampered with, 
with the result that Satyavrata’s misconduct is exaggerated 
and Vasistha's severity extenuated, as will appear in the 
discussion of the 'facts'. The Puranas, as we have them 
now, are brahmanic compilations. It would be natural 
therefore that statements which presented the famous 
rishi Vasistha in an unpleasing light should be toned 
down, and consequently that he should gain at Satya- 
vrata’s expense. The reverse is not credible. Hence it is 
clear that the Vayu and Brahmanda texts are less trust- 
worthy than those of the Brahma, Harivamsa and Siva. 

The story is narrated disconnectedly, hence to discuss 
it concisely it is necessary to set out the whole text of it 
and then bring together into consideration the various 
statements that occur in it.. The collated text runs 
thus — 

Br, Hv, Sv Va, Bd (wuth Lg) 

Tasya Satyavrato nama kumaro 'bhun mahabalali 
pani-grahana-mantranMi tena bharya Vidarbhasya 

vighnam cakre sa dur- hrta hatva divaukasah^ 
matih ^ 

yena bharya hrta purvahi pani-grahana-mantresu 

krtddvaha ^ parasya vai nistliam a^-prapitesv iha 

^ Va SS, '78-116 ; Bd iii, 63, 77-114 ; Br 7, 97-S, 23 ; Hv IS, 717-53 ; 
Sv vii, €0, Sl-61, 19 ; Lg i, 66, 3-10 (giving only 11. 1-3, 6, 8, 9, 11, 13, 
14, 66, 69-71). 

Vs iv, 3, 13, 14 and Bh ix, 7, 5, 6 mention the story curfcly and also 
agree generally so far as they go, but are of no use for collation here. 

^ Sv malidtmahliih. 

^ So Bd ; Va ; Lg liatvdmitmijaaam : see p. 897, n. 2. 

® Br hrtodvdlid hrta calm. ^ So Lg ; Bd iia ; Va sam-.. 
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TO 


15 


balyat kainac ca mohac ca kamacl balae ca »K>kac ca 
saihhavsac ^ capaleiia ca saiiiharsena - ba cna ca 

iahara kanyaiii kamac ca » bhavino ’rtliasya ca balat 
^ kasyacit pura-vasinak , tafckrfcamtcnadluinata 
tarn aclharinena samyiiktaiii •* raja“ Trayyai-uuo tyix.iat 
apadhvamsefci bahu4o vadan « krodlia-sanuuivitah ^ 
pitaraiii so ’bravifc tyakfcali' leva gaccluuiuti vai nuiliuu 
pita cainam athOvaca Svapakaili saba vartaya 
nabam putrena putrartbi tvayMya kula-painsana 
ity uktab sa nirakraman nagarad vacantxt pituli 
na caixiaih varayaraasa® Vasistbo bhagavan lyb ^ 
sa tu Satyavrato dhimafi. Ohvapakavasatbantike 
pitra tyakto “ ’vasad virali pita c^sya vanam yayaxi. 
tasmiiiis tu visaye tasya n^varsat Pakasasanal.i ^ 
sama dvadasa saixipurnas teuMharmena vai tada. 

Daraihs tu tasya visaye Vi^vamitro mahatapab 
sannyasya sagar4nupe cacara vipulaih tapali 
tasya patni gale baddhva madbyamam putram auvasam 
iesasya^® bharan4rthaya vyakrinad go-satena vai 20 

tarn tu baddhaih gale drstva vikrayarthaiii narottamab 
maharsi-putraiii dharmatma moksayamasa suvratab 
Satyavrato mahabaliur bhax’anaiii tasya cakarot 
Vi^vamitrasya tusty-artham anukaiiip^rtham i-’ e va ca 
so ’bhavad Galavo nama gale bandhan mabatapixb 
maharsib Kauiiko dhimams tena vivenai^ moksital.i 
Satyavratas tu “ bhaktya ca krpaya ca pratijnaya 
Visvamitra-kalatraih ca babbara vinaye sthitabd® 

1 Br sakamc. ' saiikarsana- 

3 So Sv ; Br IcdTndriah ; Hv Jcdiyicli haiiya.'th sa. ^ 

^ Br, Hv adharma-^anhund tena ; Sv adharina-sanginam tarn tn. 


25 


^ Va pita ; Bd tanii sa. 

7 Va, Bd ehah. 

9 One Br MS pxirasya svasya edntiJee. 
Br sagardnte tu. 

Sv vikrlnantMh svam atmajam. 

Sv anukro^drtham. 

Va viryena. 

Sv posayamdsa vai tadd. 


^ Va, Bv ^vadat. 

8 Va dhar°. 

Va mxikto. 

Va, Bd Hskindrh. 

Va, Bd °buddhir. 

Va, Bd baddho. 

18 Va, BeJ tasya vratena. 
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liatva nirgaii varahaiiis ca mahisams ca vanecarao. 
YisviAmitrasramabliyase tan-inaiiisam aiiayat ^ tatali 30 
iipain^ii-vrataia asthaya diksaiii dvadasa-varsikim 
pifciir liiyog'ad abliajan Nrpe tu vanaiii astliite*' 
Ayodliyaih caiva rastraih ca tatliaivantalipiiraia iiiunih 
yajyopadiiyaya-.saiiiyogad Vasistliah paryaraksata 
Satyavratas tii balyat tu bliavino ’rfchas 3 ux vai balM- 35 
Yasistlie ’b]} 3 ^adhikain iiianjuim dharayamasa nityada^ 
pitra hi taih^ tada rastrat parityaktaiii " svain atinajam 
ua varayaniasa® innnir Yasisthah® karanena vai^^ 
pani-graliana-niantranaih nivstlia syat saptame pade 
iia ca Satyavratas taiii vai lirtavto saptame pade 40 
janaiidliarman^^ Yasisthastu j janan dharman Vasisthas tu 
namaihtratiti^^ bhodvijalY'^ I na ca mantran ihecchati 
iti Satyavrato^^ rosarii Yasisthe manasakarot 
guiia ^®-buddhya tu bhagavaii Yasisthali krtavaihs tada 
na tu Satyavratas tasjux tarn upamsuui abudhyata 
tasminn aparitoso 3 -ah -- pitur asin inahatmanah 45 

tena dvadasa varsani navarsat Pakasasanah 
tena tv idauim valiata-^ diksam tarn durvabam bhuvi 
kulasjux niskrtili svasya krta sa vai bliaved iti 
na taih“''' Yasistho bhagavan pitra tyaktarii nyavarayat 
^ So Bd; Va apacat ; Sv cdkfipat, Br, Hv read this half Hue, mdihsaiii 
vfkse haharidha sah, whieh is good. 

^ Hv avahat, Br avasat. 

Br, Hv Tasmin vana-yate 7irpe, which is good. 

Sv tlrfham yaih. ® Va, Bd manyimd, 

° Va riulwnis, Br, Hv tyajyamdnaiii, which is good. 

^ Br ® 'Bv bahimd. 

Hv, Sv Jia ; Br ?/.«. Yk, Bd evam. 

So Bd. Va tiln vai. Br, Hv taemdcL 

So Hv. Br. dharmani. Sv Vasisthdt tii na tarh sanisati. 

So Hv. Br Bhdraia. These vocative expletives have probably 
ousted some such expression, as so '‘vadat or acmtayat. 

Yk'^vvate. Va, Sv °#to, Yk gnru. 

Bd tapah. ^ Sv sa ca. 

Va, B(1 'budhyad updiidu-vratam asya mi. 

So Hv. Sv hy aparifosdya, Br apariiosas ca, Va cbparaU yo yat, 
Bd tu paramo romh. 

.23 jjj,. pPiiyijji ; Va hahndhd. Sv hrtavdM vai ; Va, Bd hrtiyaTfi ca. 

Va, Bd tato. Bd 7ia mrayat. 
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abhiseksyamy aham putram 
asyefcy evam Diatir niuneli^ 


abliiseksyamy aliaiii rajye ^ 
pascad enam iti prablmh 50 


sa tu dvadasa vai'sani diksaiii tarn ndvaiian^ ball 
avidyamane maiiise tu Vasisthasya maliM-manali 
sarva-ktoia-dughMi dogdhrim^ sa dadarsa nrpatmajali 
tarii vai krodhac ca mohac ca sramac caiva ksudhaiivitali 
dasyu^-dliarma-gato raja^ jaghana balinaiii varah 55 
sa tan-mamsaiii svayaiii caiva Vi^vamitrasya catmajan 
bhojayamasa tac chrutva Vasistho ’py asya cukrndhe^ 
provaca caiva bhagavto Vasistlias taiii nrpatmajam^ 
pataye ’yam aham krura ^ tava sankum ayomayam 


yadi te trini ^ahkuni 
na syur hi purusMhama 


yadi te dvav imau sahku 
na syatam^^ vai krtau 

punah I 60 

pitu!^ capaidtosena guror dogdhri-vadhena ca 
aproksitdpayogac ca tri-vidhas te vyatikramah 
evam sa trini sahkuni drstva tasya maliatapah 
tri-sahkur iti hdvaca Trisahkus tena sa smrtahd^ 
Visvamitras tu darantoi agato^^ bharane krte 65 

tatas tasmai varam pradaii munih pritas Trisahkave 
: - chandyamano varen^tha varaiii^^ vavre nrpatmajah 

^ ^ Bd nasle (for rddre). ^ Sv asytmit vai 'bravm munih. 

^ Sv udoahadf Br avahad. ^ Va, Bd dhe.nuth. 

® So Va, Bd. Sv doAa ; Br ; Hv misreading it as daki, 
inserts two lines of mistaken explanation — 

mattali pramatta unraattah srantah kruddho bubhuksitah 
tvaramanas ca bhirus ca lubdhah kami ca te dasa. 

^ Va, Bd drstva. 

^ Yhj Bd iarhtaddtyajat 

^ Hv different but equivalent. Br, Sv merely Vasisdia umca. - 
^ Sv hrurarh. 

So Va, Sv, Bdapohyavaii asaiJisayam. 

Tvasyetmh, Sv ptmZ. 

Lg reads — 

sarva-lokesu vikhyatas Trisankiir iti viryavan 
Vasistha-kopat punyatma raja Satyavratah pura. 

Br auena. ‘ Va, Bd 

So Br, Hv and Sv and add the line — 

sa-sariro vraje svargam ity evam yacito varah 
But Va, Bd read gurmh for vararh. 
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anavrsti-bliaye tasmin gate ^ clvadasa-varsike 
pitiye ’bhisicj' a raj^^e tu ^ yajayamasa ^ tarn rnunib 
misatam devatanaiii ca Vasistliasya ca Kausikah '^ 70 

sa-sariraiii tada taiii vai divarn aropayat prabliuh^ 
inisatas tn Vasistliasya tad adbhutam ivabhavat^ 

Atr^py adaharantimaii flokau ^ pauranika janali 
Visvarnitra-prasadena Trisankur divi rajate 
de vaili sardhani maliateja Aiigrahat tasya dhimatah ^ 75 

i^axiair yaty Abala ramjra liemaiite candra-mandita 
alankrta tribhir bliavais Trisaiiku-gralia-bliusita.^ 

The first part of the story is narrated in lines 1-14. 
Satyavrata was son of Trayyaruna king of Kosala. In 
an outburst of youthful wantonness he interrupted the 
wedding ceremony of one of the citizens and carried oft* 
the bride. His father in great anger disowned him and 
banished him to the degradation of herding with outcaste 
dog-eaters. Ahrsistha, who was the king’s priest, did not 
interpose but allowed the severe sentence to stand (1. 12)* 
Satyavrata then quitted the capital Ayodhya and made 
his dwelling near a hamlet of dog-eaters 

^ Bd, ' So Hv : others different but equivalent. ^ Bd 

^ After this Ya inserts two lines— 

Yindhya-parsve mahapunya nimnaga giri-kanane 
tasya snanena sanibhuta Karmanas^a 4abha nadi. 

® Br differently but equivalently. Here Br, Hv end. 

® This line is only in Ya, Bd. ^ So Ya. Bd sloham, 

^ This verse only in Ya, Bd. ^ This verse only in Ya. 

The name Vidarhha, mentioned in the Ya, Bd and Lg, cannot mean 
“king or prince of Yidarbha”, because (1) the kingdom of Yidarbha did 
not come into existence till later ; (2) such an insult offered to a king or 
prince would have been avenged by war, yet there is no suggestion of 
any such reprisals being feared, while it is distinctly suggested that 
Yasistha might have mitigated the punishment ; and (3) the term hula- 
pdrksana implies that the prince had dishonoured his rank, and the rape 
of a mere city maiden was a disgraceful offence. Yidarbha may be the 
name of the citizen, if it is possible it might have been handed down. 

They lived not far from the city presumably (see p. 890, n. 9), 
because they would have found their livelihood as dog-killers and dog- 
eaters chieliy by being near the city. At this day there are castes, who 
are employed to kill off tlie dogs in a town that have multiplied and 
become a nuisance. 
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These incidents are commented on and explained in 
lines 35-45. The wedding maniras became cx:)mphite 
(nUflia) when the bride took seven steps, and S<‘itya\'rata 
did not seize her after she had taken tlie seventli step 
(11. 39, 40), but interfered before the ceremony was 
completed (11. 2, 3).^ To carry off a betrothed maiden in 
that way was of course a gross offence, but it was not so 
heinous and impious as to carry her off after tlie ceremony 
had made her a wedded wife, Satyavrata had committed 
the former offence and not the latter, and Vasistlia knew 
it, for this is clearly implied (1. 41),- and the statement 
thrice made (11. 12, 38, 49), that he did not interpose to 
prevent the banishment, plainly sug'gests that he iniglit 
and even should have interposed. Hence it manifestly 
follows that tlie king did not know the true facts, but 
believed his son had committed the greater sin and 
condemned him for that. These conclusions are 
corroborated by the statement that Satyavrata was 
indignant wdth Vasistha, because Tasistha knowingiv 
abstained from saving him (11. 41-2). Satjmvrata liad 
offended through a youthful outburst, and resentment 
rankled unceasingly in his mind against Vasistha, because 
Vasistha might (and should, impliedly) have taken tliat 
into consideration and liave interposed when the father 
banished his own son, apparently his only son and heir 
(il 35-8; see p. 895). 

Vasistha had a reason for behaving as he did (1. 38), 
and acted deliberately (1. 43). What he did at the time 

^ So Br, Hv, Sv, Lg and Bd. Va has altered the meaning to the 
absolute opposite by reading samprdpifem, showing that it has been 
deliberately tampered with, so as to exaggerate Satyavrata's guilt and 
consequently to justify Vasistha’s want of pity : and it and, Bd imply 
the same in 1. 40. Compare also diimikasah in 1. 2 ; where Lg reading 
amiiaujasam refers no doubt to the officiating priest (see p. 897, n. 2), 
but Va and Bd by reading gods ” have given an impossible exaggera- 
tion to Satyavrata’s violence. 

Where the alteration of the latter half in Va and Bd yields little 
.sense, and Bv is obviously corrupt. 
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was to mutter prayers in a low voice, and Satyavrata 
naturally did not comprehend what he did (1. 44); and the 
king (misunderstanding the matter) gave the reins to 
his disj3leasure agaimst his son (1. 45). It is said that 
Vasisthas purpose was, that Satyavrata should work out 
the expiation of his own family by undergoing the 
punishment ; but that was no justification, because the 
family had done no wrong and needed no expiation. 
However it was on that ground that Vasistha did not 
interpose,^ that is, he took no open part but allowed 
the sentence to stand. He had, it is said, the intention, 
that he would anoint Satyavrata’s son to the throne in 
the future.^ 

The king then departed to end his days in the forest 
(1. 14) — a natural course, for he must have been heart- 
broken. When he had gone, Vasistha held charge of the 
capital Ayodhya, the kingdom and the royal seraglio 
(11. 32~4) — whence it seems that the king liad no other 
son to succeed him. Vasistha governed (it is said 
pointedly) in association with the sacrificing priests and 
religious teachers (1. 84). This is noteworthy. Nothing 
is said about councillors or ksatriyas. The administration 
evidently passed into a religious regime. 

The ' facts ' stated then are these. Satyavrata 
committed a gross ofience. The king misunderstanding 
its real nature disowned and banished him, his only son. 
Vasistha knowing the true facts made no attempt to set 

^ The Va omits the negative in 1. 49, and reads falsely that he did 
oppose the banishment. 

“ So Br, Hv and Sv. The Va and Bd say he proposed to anoint 
Satyavrata himself afterwards, but it is hardly probable that Vasistha 
would anoint the prince whom he had allowed to be degraded by years 
of association with the lowest outcastes, and would thus lay himself open 
to possible vengeance from that prince. The difference however does 
not affect the story, for he never carried out his proposal, whichever it 
was. Satyavrata’s son would have been growing up in the royal 
seraglio, completely under Vasistha’s custody and training, for the 
story implies that Satyavrata was banished alone. 

JRAS. 1913. 
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the kin<x ri<^ht, but alloxYed the seutencc to staiid The 
Ihvio^^esk. were ruin to Satyavrata and a broken 
heart to the king. The king 

to Vasistha and departed to end his daJ^s m the 1 no,. , 
without apparently any objection from - ^aty^ 

vrata led a degr-aded, precarmus and 
Vasistha ruled the kingdom ^ ^ 

attempt to alleviate matters, but resolved that S^t^a . . 
should undergo his expiation to the 
expressing an intention of anointing Satyavrata s ^youn 
son to the throne at some future time. On these tack 
there can be only one conclusion, that Yasistha deliberately 
connived at the ruin of Satyavrata and of the king, got 
the kingdom into his own hands, turned it into a priestly 
regime, and evinced no intention of relinquishing i soon. 

Then followed a period of drought, which lasted twelve 
years (11. 15, 16, 46, 68). and that forms the second stage 
in the story. Yasistha ruled the kingdom during the 

whole period (1. 68). 

Two passages of tradition have pieseive le pcisom 
name of this great brahman, the first and perhap,s tie 
areatest of the Yasisthas of traditional ‘history’, ihey 
are these : — 

(1) avarsati ca Parjanye sarva-bhutani Devarat^ 
Yasistho jivayamasa yena yato ’ksayaiii gatiin. 

(2) avarsati ca Parjanye sarva-bhiitani Bhutakrt 
Yasistho jivayamasa Prajapatir iva prajali. 

These verses are manifestly identical. They speak^ of 
(as something well known) a period of drought during 
which Yasistha administered a country — that is, obviously 
during an interregnum, for he could not have held that 
position otherwise : and they can only refer to this period 
and this Yasistha, because there is no mention of any 
other such occurrence. In these verses Devarat and 

1 MBh xiii, ISr, 6257 ; and xii, S34, 8601. 
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Blmtahrt can be nothing but a name, the personal name 
of this Vasistha, and they are obviously synonyms, 
Devardj is a synonym of Indra, and Blmtahrt, “ the 
creator/’ miglit well mean Indra who was the chief god in 
tliat early age. It would seem therefore that his personal 
name was Indra, probably in combination with some other 
word;^ and we have a very close example in Indra- 
j^ramati Vdsisiha, one of the reputed authors of Rigveda 
ix, 97. We need not however speculate on that. It is 
sufScient that the synonymous names Devaraj and 
Bhutakrt are clearly given to this Vasistha, and we may 
well accept Devaraj as his personal name,^ a name which 
will distinguish him from other Vasisthas. 

At that time Visvamitra had placed his queen and his 
children in a hermitage in the Kosala country,^ and had 
departed to the scigardnupa ^ to perform a long course of 
austerities (11. 17, 18), the ordeal by which apparently he 
attained brahmanliood.^ It is said his queen proceeded 

^ Indra alone v'as considered a possilole personal name, if the ascrip- 
tion of Rigveda x, SS can supply any testimony. 

" The suggestion on p. 903 would support this inference. In this 
connexion 1. 2 of the text of Va, Bd and Lg is noteworthy (p. 889). 
Satyavrata, when interrupting the wedding ceremony, assailed ‘‘the 
gods ” (Bel divaukasah ; Va divatikasdn) or amitanjasam (Lg). The 
former reading is absurd, hut the latter is intelligible as referring to 
the priest who was performing the ceremony, and suggests that the 
former reading should be Divaukasam. Divaukas is nearly equivalent 
to Devanlj, and its use here (for the sake of the metre) would he 
intelligible, if the priest were Vasistha himself and his name was 
Devaraj. The name Devaraj would thus elucidate a corrupt word ; but 
this touch to the story occurs only in Va and Bd which exaggerate 
Satyavrata’s misdeeds, and Br, Hv and Sv, which are more trustworthy, 
know nothing of it. 

3 This is probable. He was obliged to leave them when undertaking 
a long course of austerities, yet would not have deserted them nor left 
them unbefriended. Kosala was one of the most powerful and safe 
kingdoms, and he could expect good treatment for them there since he 
was related to the royal house of Ayodhya ; see p. 886. 

^ “Marshy region near the sea”; several are mentioned in East, 
South and West India. 

® But MBh says he gained hrahmanhood at Rusangu’s tirtha on the 
Sarasvati (ix, 4d, 2270-9 ; ^1, 2307)* 
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to sell her second son Galava in order to provide main- 
tenance for the rest during the famine. Her residence 
there must have been known far and wide, Satyavrata 
interposed, and rescued and supported the vson and liis 
motives were two, a desire to please Visvainitra and 
compasvsion for the boy (L 24), Vi^vamitra’s favour was 
obviously worth winning in Satyavrata’s desperate plight, 
for Visvamitra was a man of commanding position and 
character, both as king of Kanyakubja and as one who 
aimed at brahmanhood. Satyavrata assumed the burden 
of supporting Vi^vamitra's family, and provided them 
with food from the spoils of his hunting, showing them 
the highest respect as befitted their rank and his own, for 
he had become king by right on his father s abdication 
(11. 27-30). 

During the intensity of the famine Satyavrata, it is said 
(11. 52-57), killed Vasistha’s cow to obtain food for himself 
and Visvamitra s family. Whenever mention is made of 
a brahman's wonderful cow, it is natural to suspect 
a brahmanical touch to the story; and here the description 
of the cow as sarva-lmna-dugha with the almost implied 
suggestion that she was Vasistha s only cow is absurd, for 
Devaraj Vasistha was then priest and king of Ayodhya 
and must have possessed large herds of cattle. In other 
respects the incident is not improbable. The priest-king’s 
cattle would certainly have been well cared for, and 
Satyavrata, who was residing not far from the city,^ may 
naturally, when famine pressed heavily on him and 
Visvamitra s family, have retaliated on Vasistha by taking 
one of his cows, and quite possibly even the finest of them. 
Satyavrata, in adopting the methods of an ordinary 


^ It is explained (1. 25) that the boy got the name Odlava because his 
mother bound him by the neck [gala). This is no doubt one of the 
many fanciful derivations to be found in the Puranus, and indeed the 
whole of this incident may have been made up as an explanation for 
the name. 

2 See p. 893, n. IL 
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robber (L 55), aroused Tasistha's wrath. Vasistba 
threatened him with vengeance (1. 59), yet did nothing. 
All that came of it is said to have been, that Vasistha 
stigmatized him as the man of three saiilms or sins, 
whence the name Trisahku was given to him (11. 60-4).^ 

We come now to the third stage of the story (II. 65-70). 
At the end of the twelve years Vis vamitra returned after 
completing his austerities and was then a muni. In 
gratitude he offered Satyavrata a boon. Satyavrata 
chose him as his guru according to the Vayu and 
Brahmanda. The Brahma, Harivamsa and Siva do not 
really say what the boon chosen wms,^ but the sequel 
suggests that it was restoration to his kingdom — which 
must have been the overpowering desire in his mind. 
The sequel also shows that he secured both boons, for 
Vi^vamitra inaugurated him in the kingdom and offered 
sacrifice for him, in spite of the gods and Vasistha 
(11. 69, 70). 

These are the bare ‘facts' mentioned, but wvhat they 
imply is highly significant. Now Devaraj Vasistha as 
priest and king of Ayodhya had all the religious and 
political power of the kingdom in his hands, and against 
him was only Vis vamitra as a brahman single-handed 
espousing Satyavrata's rights, yet Vis vamitra succeeded 
in spite of Vasistha (1. 70). The account nowhere hints 
that there was any positive conflict. Devaraj Vasistha's 
supremacy evidently collapsed as soon as Visvtoiitra 
championed Satyavrata's cause. This admits of only 
one explanation, namely, that Vasistha could command 
no support either from the army or from the people 

^ This explanation of the name may be doubted, just like that of 
Galava in p. 898, n. 1, 

^ The line which the Br, Hv and Sv insert (see p. 892, n. 16) is 
obviously an interpolation, for all three proceed to say that Visvamitra’s 
response was, not to raise Satyavrata to the sky (a priestly notion), but 
to restore him to the throne and offer sacrifice for him (the natural 
desire of an heir-apparent). 
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generally — which means that all the people and especially 
the whole of the ksati*iya power must have disapproved 
of the exile which he enforced relentlessly against 
Satyavrata, while he sought to justify his own retention 
of the kingdom by the proposal (which lie slioAved no 
alacrity to carry out) that he would anoint Satyavrata s 
son to the throned The whole kingdom was evidently 
ill-affected towards him,^ and as soon as Yisvamitra, who 
combined in his person both famous kingship and 
brahmanical eminence, advocated Satyavrata’s right, 
Vasistha’s dominance crumbled to pieces. Devaraj 
Vasistha appears to have asserted his spiritual authority 
and invoked the gods (1. 77), but all to no avail, for in 
full view of the gods and Vasistha Visvtoitra placed 
Satyavrata on the throne and as the royal priest offered 
sacrifice for him. Vii^varnitra’s predominance over 
Vasistha’s authority even on the religious side indicates 
that his position was regarded as indisputable and 
Vasistha's position as unjustifiable, 

Devaraj Vasistha thus lost both the kingdom and the 
position of the king’s priest, and must have been 
transported with rage against Visvamitra. He could not 
openly resent the former loss, but the latter indignity 
resulted from Visvamitra’s assumption of brahrnanhood 
which might be disputed. Hence the only way of revenge 
open to him would have been to deny Visvamitra’s 
brahrnanhood, and that was (as my study of the traditions 
goes) the origin and explanation of the stories about 
Vii^varnitra’s difficulties in establishing his brahmanic 
status. Had Visvamitra not crossed Vasistha’s path and 
foiled his ambition, no more would probably have been 

^ His position was the same in the eyes of the people, if he x>roposed 
to restore Satyavrata (as Va and Bd say) ; see p. 895, n. 2, It may be 
added that his priestly regime could hardly be pleasing to the ksatriyas. 

- This would explain why he did nothing more than threaten 
Satyavrata for the personal affront in killing the cow, if that incident 
be true. 
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said about Visvamifcra’s assumption of bralimanliood than 
is said about such assumption in other cases that 
tradition refers to.^ As regards Visvtoiitra, the simpler 
the tradition is, tlie less (as far as I can perceive) does it 
say about difficulties beyond tlie course of austerities by 
which he initiated himself into bralimanliood (see p. 897). 
It is in stories that are manifestly of brahmanical 
complexion tliat we read of extraordinary difficulties, 
until the tales degenerate into brahmanical fables of 
a portentous struggle.^ 

It is unnecessary to discuss those fables here, and it is 
sufficient to compare this account with the famous story 
told in the Ramayana.^ This is related in the genealogy 
to which it naturally belongs ; that is related as 
a marvellous story. This deals with Satyavrata primarily, 
and introduces Vasistha and Visvamitra inasmuch as they 
came into conflict because of him ; that reverses the 
‘‘plot’’. This takes the ksatriya standpoint; that the 
brahmanical. Here the incidents are natural and are told 
simply; there the incidents are extraordinary and the 
description extravagant. This conforms to probability; 
that runs riot in improbabilities. In short, this is 
a plain ksatriya ballad ; that a glaring brahmanical fable. 

^ e.g, Sindhudvipa and Devilpi, MBli ix, /f.1^ 2294. The genealogies, 
even in the Vayu, say that Kanvas, Gargyas, Saiikrtis, Maudgalyas 
and Kathitaras were of ksatriya origin. 

- VasisUia and Yisvamitra are discussed in Muir’s Sanshrit Tevcts, 
I, 75 ff., but the various VasivSthas and Visvamitras are not distinguished 
clearly. It is hopeless to discuss them except with the chronological 
aid of the genealogies. Many Yasisthas are mentioned in tradition, 
and four are prominent in ksatriya tradition, namely, in chronological 
order, (1) this Devaraj, (2) the priest to Sagara, king of Ayodhya, 
(3) the priest to Kalmasapada Saudasa, king of Ayodhya, and (4) the 
priest who helped Sariivaraiia to recover the Paurava kingdom from 
the successors of Sudasa, king of PahcMa : hut in some stories the first 
two are not always distinguished nor the second two in others, while in 
brahmanical stories they are often jumbled up together. Similarly with 
this, the first and greatest, Yisvamitra, and his descendants. There 
was rivalry liebween the later Yasisthas and Yi4vamitras. 

•'* Narrated in Muir’s SmisJcrit Texts, I, 98, 
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That is manifestly fabricated ; this cannot have been 
a fabrication, for who could have composed in later times 
such a simple and natural story, making Satyavrata tlie 
chief figure and Vasistha and Visvainitra secondary 
figures, in flat disagreement with the other version in 
both the famous Epics ; ^ and liow (if it could have been 
so fabricated) could it have gained admission into six 
Puranas ? If it had not been considered to have some 
inherent importance, why should the Vayu, and in a lesser 
degree the Brahman da, have admitted it at all, when 
they deemed it necessary to tamper with the passages 
that ’told against Vasistha? This story must therefore 
be an ancient ksatriya ballad, composed before the Epic 
and Puranic literature passed wholly into the hands 
of the brahmans. It gives Satyavrata the chief position 
of interest and pity according to the view in which the 
events would have been regarded by the kings and 
ksatriyas of Ayodhya,^ and appears in its natural place, 
in the genealogy of Ayodhya. That dynasty lasted till 
after writing was introduced into India. This ballad may 
well have been handed down by Court bards and then put 
into writing six or seven centuries B.c.^ 

Nothing is said about Satyavrata after he regained the 
throne, except that Vi^vtoitra raised him in bodily form 
to the sky (1. This is the only marvellous statemnet 

^ The MBh fable is narrated in id. p. 95. 

2 Let us put ourselves into their position. What would have con- 
cerned and interested them was prince Satyavrata’s touching story, 
his sufferings at Vasistha’s hands and his ultimate success through 
Visvamitra’s aid — not a portentous conflict between Visvtoitra and 
Vasistha about brahmanhood, wherein he was but a puppet. The latter 
is a brahmanic view ; and a late one too, embodying the strict brahmanic 
ideas of a subsequent age (see p. 901, n. 1). 

® Fortunately the general disregard of history, which the brahmans 
entertained, though it has supplied no real history of ancient times, has 
permitted them to preserve a large mass of ksatriya tradition, the 
hearing of which on their own stories they did not perceive. 

^ This may imply that he did not survive long, and it is probable, 
because he must have been shaken in mind and body by the ordeal he 
had undergone. 
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in tins accomifc, and one naturally suspects that it is an 
exaggeration of some probable act. Some clue is supplied^ 
if we notice the three grades in which the incident is 
described. The closing verses (11. 73-7), which the Vayii 
(and the Brahmanda partially) quotes as having been 
recited hy old-time bards who knew the ancient stories,^ 
say merely that Trisaiiku shines as a constellation in the 
sky through Visvauiitras favour ; this account says 
Visvamitra raised him in bodily form to the sky in spite 
of Vasistha (11. 71-2) ; and the Ramayana fable develops 
the deed into an awe-inspiring conflict between Visva- 
mitra and Indra in which Visivamitra triumphed. The 
statement has obviously grown, and the earliest form 
of it is in thc/se closing verses. If one may venture on 
a conjecture in these conditions, possibly Visvamitra may 
on Trisahku’s death have proposed to do him honour ^ and 
may have given him celestial dignity by naming a con- 
stellation Trisahku after him — a step to which Vasistha 
may naturally have objected, especially if he really be- 
stowed that name on Satyavrata in opprobrium (11. 57-64), 
Whatever may be the worth of this suggestion, the change 
of this contest between Visvtoiitra and Devaraj Vasistha 
to the Ramayana version of a conflict between Visva- 
mitra and the god Indra may easily have grown out of 
a misunderstanding by later narrators of Vasistha’s 
personal name Devaraj ; which would naturalljr be taken 
to mean Indra when the distinction had been forgotten.^ 

It is obvious that this incident has grown from the 
simple statement in the ancient verses to the absurd fable 
in the Ramayana and Mahabharata. This account from 

^ This is what paurdJiikd jandh (1. 73) must mean. These words 
obviously cannot refer to the Parana compilers, because the Va and Bd 
cite the verses as more ancient than themselves. 

2 Especially if Trisahku died soon after his restoration, in consequence 
of the hardships inflicted on him by Vasistha. 

^ The reverse is not probable. If Vasistha’s name was really Indra 
(see p. 897), the misunderstanding was inevitable. 
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the Ayodhya genealogy gives an intermediate description 
of it and is therefore obviously older than the version in 
the Epics — indeed it must be so much older as to allow 
o£ the transformation of this Devaraj into the god Indra. 
This seems to be about as good evidence, as is possible in 
matters of this kind, to show that this Puranic story is 
really ancient, and that the genealogical accounts in the 
Piiranas do contain really ancient tradition. This whole 
story about Satyavrata, Vasistha and Visvamitra has 
therefore more claim to consideration than all the fables 
which describe a portentous struggle between Visvamitra 
and Vasistha about brahmanhood. 

The course of all tradition is from the simple and 
natural to the extravagant and marvellous. Here we 
have, on the one hand, an ancient ksatriya tradition, 
simple, natural and probable, about Satyavrata, Vasistha 
and Visvamitra, and, on the other hand, various improbable 
and marvellous stories culminating in the brahmanic fable 
in the Rarnayana. The conclusion is obvious, and supplies 
a good estimate of the comparative worth of ksatriya and 
brahman tradition. 

Trisahkii, the religious teacher, mentioned in the 
Taittiriya Upanisad, i, 10, 6, is manifestly different from 
and later than this king Trisahku ; yet it is said in the 
Vedic Index, i, 331, with reference to both of them : '' The 
confusion of the chronology in the tales of Trisahku is 
a good example of the worthlessness of the siipj)osed epic 
tradition.’' The soundness of this comment may be tested 
by dealing similarly with Saul the king and Saul the 
religious teacher. It is impossible to treat brahmanic 
tradition as a critical standard, Avhen notoriously the 
brahmans had little or no notion of history. 
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A CmiTESE PEBIGEEE OX A TABLET-BISE 
By L. C. HOPKINS 

JTN a scholarly paper contihbuted to Baessler-Avchiv 
this year under the title '' Frlihgeschichtliche Orakel- 
knochen aus China ”, the author, Fraulein Anna Bernhardi, 
lias discussed various questions ai*ising from the great 
find of inscribed bones in Honan Province, and has 
illustrated her paper partly from the Wirtz Collection of 
these objects now in the Eoyal Museum fur Volkerkunde 
in Berlin, partly from specimens in other cabinets. 
Considerable space is devoted to the consideration of the 
genealogies which have been found on certain of these 
relics, and peculiarities of writing markedly noticeable 
in these strange records of descent have caused Fraulein 
Bernhardi to ask whether they do not perhaps point to 
an early dissyllabism in the Chinese language, and also 
whether they do not show traces of a genitival form,. 
And in order that the pros and cons of these hypotheses 
may be more adequately grounded, she appeals to the 
owners of the various collections now scattered over 
different parts of the world carefully to test the specimens 
they possess. 

It is in response to that appeal, and as the owner 
of another and hitherto unpublished Chinese pedigree, 
that I venture to bring forward the following plate 
and notes. But before doing so I am constrained to 
break a small controversial, albeit disinterested, lance 
with FrMlein Bernhardi. Circumstances, as I pensively 
observe, seem to be making me the champion of suspected 
bronzes and the defender of denigrated shoulderblades. 
To-day the challenge is from Berlin, and the alleged 
forgery in the British Museum. Yesterday it was from 
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Paris and Cambridge, and the incriminated exhibit in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum at South Kensington. As 
a would-be David I sallied out against the Goliaths of 
sinology, but I am assured {ex parte Goliath) that history 
did not repeat itself. Who knows, then, what my fortune 
will be in a tilt against the Amazons ? And so to return 
to the dry bones of Chinese palaeography. 

There are to my knowledge five and only five 
specimens from the Honan find inscribed with genealogies. 
One is in the Wirtz Collection at Berlin, two in my own, 
and two in the British Museum. Of the latter, one is the 
^sSceptre” illustrated in if for April, 1912, and one is 
a shoulderblade having on its upper surface a duplicate 
of the inscription on the Sceptre. Of this specimen 
Fraulein Bernhardi publishes a photograph as fig. 4 of 
her paper. Below it is the legend /tGefalschte Schrift 
auf einem Schulterblatt. (British Museum.)” And in 
the text, p. 17, she writes as follows: ''Fig- 4‘ist eine 
Nachbildung der Inschrift auf dem schonen Szepter im 
Britischen Museum ; die Zeichen auf dern Schulterblatt 
riihren aber von einem Schreiber her, der weder das 
Material meisterte noch den Sinn dessen, vras er schrieb 
verstand. Das letztere zeigt sich besonders in der 
sinnloses Anordnung, bei der die Zeilen nicht beachtet 
sind. Es ist ein ganz auffallendes Beispiel verstandnislose 
Falschung.” I had examined this shoulderblade soon 
after the Museum acquired it, and since reading Fraulein 
Bernhardi's paper I have made a special visit to reinspect 
it. I can only say that having done so, I demur altogether 
to her impugnment of its genuineness. To me, at any 
rate, the characters, far from being the work of a forger 
who was not master of his material, seem cut by a hand 
both firm and fine. The surface of the bone is clean and 
intact. While as for the senseless arrangement ” of the 
characters, as the author calls it, it is precisely the same 
as that adopted on the shoulderblade in my collection. 
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an illustration of which appears as Fig. 8 of her paper, 
and against which Fraulein Bernhardi utters no unkind 
word. In sliort, I believe the British Museum specimen, 
Iiowever odd we may think it to find the same inscription 
on two such different relics, to be perfectly genuine ; 
and, what is more, I am sanguine enough to think that 
Fraulein Bernhardi, if she had seen the original instead 
of only a photograph, would have been of the same 
opinion. 

The genealogy that follows differs from the four hitherto 
published by being inscribed on a form of honorific tablet 
known to the ancient Cliinese as a htiei ^ 
made, as Dr, Laufer says {Jade, p. 167), by a combination 
of the tablet (kuei) and the disk (pi). He points out 
that the Chou Li (Biot, vol. ii, p. 524) attributes to it 
.a length of 5 inches [Chinese measurement], and says 
that it serves in sacrificing to the sun, the moon, and the 
.stars. Now, it is a noticeable fact that the example from 
my collection here illustrated, which has a length of 
4|. inches English, measures 4^®^ inches of the Chou 
Dynasty foot, according to the larger of the two scales 
given by Wu Ta-ch’eng on the last page of the preface to 
his Kih Y'll T\i K’ao, a dimension sufficiently close to the 
statement of the Chou Li. On the other hand, none of 
the thirteen examples of tablet-disk in my collection 
afford any confirmation by their inscriptions of the 
association of these objects with the worship of the sun, 
moon, and stars. Incidentally the inscriptions disprove 
a belief expressed by Dr. Laufer {Jade, p. 167) that the 
pointed end of the kuei is directed downwards. It is, 
on the contrary, the other way up. And naturally so, 
since the tablet half of these compound forms is of the 
type termed a yen kuei, or pointed tablet”, 

of which my collection has two examples. 

And now to come to the specimen under review, H. 7 60. 
It is inscribed on both sides. On the upper part of 
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apparently recording 
result of a divination. On the base, the 
is much pitted and worn, are the 
of the customary formulas, ending 
- ^ , whicli I suppose, 
Dly lucky”. Below, as in 
extend across the breadth 
allel lines, recalling 
;-esenting the sea, or the stamp- 
modern envelopes, but having 

central 
of twelve of the 


the huei are seven characters, 
the auspicious 
left side of which 
remains of one 
with the two characters 
provisionally, to mean “ dou 
a few other instances, there 
of the base three curious wavy par- 
primitive methods of repi- 
defacing postmarks on : 

here I know not what significance. The jri, or 
part, is mainly covered by a sequence 
time-cycle couplets. On the extreme right of these is 
the single word ^ , pw, to divine. On the opposite (left) 
rUo disV are six characters in two columns, 

knowii, 


commencing witn one IS eiiuciu^ c. 

followed by the words “tenth moon, f' 
standing for the modern ||), ancestor Chia 

for the reverse side. 

The obverse surface divides itself, so far as the 
inscription is concerned, into a group of ten characters 
occupying the upper part of the tablet, and the main or 
genealogical portion filling the central disk and the small 
base oAhe tablet. The first group is arranged in three 
columns of three characters each, except the last, which 
has four. I transcribe it here as far as possible in 
modern script, using x and y for the two unknown 
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Bone Tablet - Disk with inscribed genealogy. 
Height of orig. 41 inches. 
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SO seldom used that tliey are riot available in the Chinese 
fount at our disposal. A, B, and C stand for unknown 


characters. 

Ch’aii 

El 

Oh’an 

El 

Yin 

M 


A 


M 



a 

I 

Ei 


a 

% 

c 


M 


m 

y 


0 


B 

It 

El 


B 


Ch’an 


Yin 


‘‘An inquiry as to x. The preceding y was called Yin. 
Yins son was called Te. Te’s son was called Ch’en. 
Ch’ens son was called Cli’an. Ch’an’s son was called 
? Feng. ? Feng’s younger brother ’was called A. Yin’s 
son was called B. Ch’an’s grandson was called C.” 

I append a few notes to the above imperfect rendering. 

It will in tlie first place be noticed that the descent 
proceeds regularly and directly through sons as far as the 
fifth stage. The sixth of the line, however, is not the 
son of the fifth, but his younger brother. The seventh 
stage shows a break, the relationship of the personage 
named Yin to any of the preceding line being ignored. 
He, also, leaves a son. But the last four characters, which 
are written horizontally on the base of the tablet, hark 
back to record a grandson of the fourth of the line, but 
whether a son of the fifth, or of the sixth, or of neither, 
we cannot tell, nor is it quite clear w^hether he is to be 
regarded as successor to the personage I call B, but 
presumably he is. 

As to the characters themselves. I take the sign 
following the word eken, inquiry, to specify the object 
of the inquiry. It has interesting features and occurs 
several times on other bones, in several variant forms, 
but I must not here discuss surmises on unknown 
characters. The fourth character is curious and baffling.. 
It occurs elsewhere twice only to my knowledge, and 
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then on carved objects in my collection. If we reason 
from the context immediately above and below it, some 
such word as ancestor seems to be required. The 
decipherment of both or either of these unknown signs 
would probably help us to understand how it is we find 
records of family descent upon these divinatory relics. 
The sixth character (which cannot be printed from the 
Chinese fount at our disposal) is composed of two /m, 
tiger, side by side, with P i’ou, mouth, below. Such 
a compound is not found in the dictionaries, but is 
probably a variant of one pronounced Yin, and written 
in the same way except that for it has Q j/wA, 

to speak. The eighteenth character, ch'tm, for similar 
reasons, may be described as c&ui, bird, with pu, 
to strike, on the right. Though not included in the 
Shuo Wen, it will be found in Kanghsi. The twenty- 
second character I transcribe as F4ng, phoenix, in. 
accordance with Lo Ohen-ytis identification on p. 11 of 
his recent volume Yin 8hang CMn Pu Wen TzH K'ao, 
which, on the whole, I think is to be accepted. The 
twenty-third character is practically our sign = (equals), 
used as we use the sign „ (ditto). The character 
transcribed sun^ grandson, should be noticed. It is 
really what we may term a nonce - character, being 
the result of want of space, which has squeezed out the 
rest of the form as it is usually written in the 
ancient script. 
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AT the General Meeting of the 10th June, Br. THOMAS 
read his paper on “The Date of Kanisha ” (p. 627 
above), and the discussion was continued by — 

Professor RAPS OF, who said : — I have read with great 
care Mr. Kennedy s articles on “ The Secret of Kanishka 
but have come to the conclusion that the fundamental 
views on which the whole argument is based are in 
some cases demonsti'ably incorrect and in other cases 
altogether uncertain. In support of this statement 
I rely on the careful and detailed examination which 
we have just heard from Dr. Thomas. On the present 
occasion I propose to confine myself entirely to the 
evidence afforded by tlie coins. 

This numismatic evidence is most valuable in early 
Indian history. The barbarous hordes, who during 
many centuries poured into India from the north, usually 
imitated the currencies of the more settled kingdoms 
which they overran. The coins in this way often show 
unmistakably the process by which rule was transferred 
from one powder to another. Thus, for instance, the 
growth of the Saka power at the expense of the Greek 
kingdoms in the Punjab is illustrated by imitations of 
coins of Demetrius made by Maues, of those of Eucratides 
by Liaka Kusulaka, and of those of the Stratos by 
Eahjubula. 

Now, Greeks and E^akas alike were overwhelmed by 
the Kushanas, who gradually established a great empire 
in Nortliern India. The coins of a number of Kushana 
princes are known. There is no doubt about tlieir 
nationality, since they bore the name Kushana. There 
is equally no doubt that, if classified according to the 
jKAs. 1913, 00 
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character of their coinages, these Kushaiias fall into two 
well-defined groups, which for convenience may he called 
(1) the Kadphises group and (2) the Ivanishka group. 
Numismatists have had usually no hesitation in placing 
the Kadphises group chronologically before the Kanishka 
group. Mr. Kennedy, however, has endeavoured to prove 
the opposite, a view which, in face of the available evidence, 
I regard as untenable. 

The sequence (1) Hermseus, reigning alone, (2) ohs. 
Hermseus, Tev. Kujula Kadphises, (3) Kujula Kadphises 
alone, shows the transition of Greek to Kushana rule 
in the Kabul Valley. General considerations, the style 
of the coins, their debased portraiture, etc., make it in 
every way probable that Greek rule came to an end in 
India towards the end of the first century B.c. Now 
there are certain indications of date which seem to show 
- that Kujula Kadphises, who thus succeeded Hermaeus, 
lived either at the end of the first century B.c. or 
at the beginning of the first century A.D. In the 
first place, one class of his coins is characterized by 
^ a curious square form of the Greek alphabet, which was 
probably due to Parthian influence, and which made its 
appearance in Parthia first on the coins of Phraates IV 
(38 - 3 B.C.). Then on another class of his coins appears 
a Eoman head which was palpably imitated from that 
of Augustus (B.O. 27 -A.D. 14) or Tiberius (a.d. 14-37). 

To turn to the other group of coins struck by 
Kushana kings. The coins of Kanishka, Huvishka, and 
Vasudeva also form a sequence. They are followed by 
* a series of coins attributed by Cunningham to the 
“Later Great Kushanas”, whose names are unfortunately 
not given in full but are apparently indicated by initials. 
But there can be no doubt that the Kanishka group of 
Kushanas and the Later Great Kushanas lead directly 
to a class of coins called by Cunningham “ Scytho- 
Sassanian”, which are manifestly imitated from them. 
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These are the result of Sassanian invasions of the Kabul 
Valley and bear the actual names of Sassanian kings, 
e.g. Hormuzd II (a.b. 301 - 10). To my mind it is 
inconceivable that the coins of the Kanishka group, 
leading up directly as they do to Sassanian types struck 
at the beginning of the fourth century A.D., can possibly 
be earlier in date than the coins of the Kadphises group, 
which are admittedly the immediate successors of the 
coins of a Greek king, Hermaeus, whose date must be 
approximately in the latter part of the first century B.o. ^ 


Mr. FLEET said: — We shall consider the numismatic 
argument, as laid before us by Professor Rapson, when 
we see his remarks in print and know exactly what they 
amount to. We are interested first in Dr. Thomas' paper, 
copies of which were obligingly sent out to some of us for 
perusal beforehand, and which was notified as the basis 
of this discussion. 

In regard to one of Mr. Kennedy's arguments, — that 
relating to the silk trade, — Dr. Thomas has said (p. 643) 
that he misses '' a note of date I regret to have to 
say that on our side we miss, not only a note of date, but 
also any other kind of precision, all through Dr. Thomas' 
remarks. However, as far as I understand his position, 
I take it that, while following Professor Oldenberg in 
a general way, he is inclined to differ so far as to be 
disposed to place the initial date of Kanishka in a.b. 78. 
But he does not say so plainly. With characteristic 
caution, he does not allow himself to go nearer than to 
say (p. 650) that “ if the Kaniska group [of kings], which 
followed [Wenio-Kadphises] and instituted an era, failed 
to hit upon the year a.b. 78, they must have missed it by 
a miracle." He retains the possibility of the miracle 
having happened, if it should be wanted. 
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To any suclx \dew I am opposed. I hold, as Gunningliam 
held at one tiine;^ t hat Kanish kg^ggg jo :reign..in .b. c: 58, 
and founded the s o-c alled yikr ai-na OLa^yhloh . ^ ^ ^ 

I should like to comment on much o£ what Dr. Thomas 
has said, and I shall hope to do so at a subsequent stage 
of the discussion because he has by no means read 
and weighed properly some of the various points and 
what has been written about them. But Mr. Kennedy 
and other scholars are to speak : and the time available 
‘^to-day is very short. So I shall confine myself to three 
points. 

The traditional date of Kanishka® 

Speaking of the Buddhists and their tradition, Dr. Thomas 
has said (p. 649) : — “When they state, as they sometimes 
erroneously do, that Kaniska’s council was held 400 
years after Buddha’s decease, they add that it was 
300 years after A.4oka, which places him [Ivanishka] in 
the first century A.D.” 

But the Buddhist tradition does not add anything of 
the kind. The Divyavadana places a king Asoka 100 
years after the death of Buddha.^ So also do Hiiien- 
tsiang ® and I~tsing.® But we can see that, while the 
tradition thus presented to us means the great Aioka, 
also known as Dharmasoka, grandson of Ohandragupta, 
who was anointed to the sovex'eignty 218 years after the 
death of Buddha, it has confused him with an earlier 
king, Kala^oka, who did reign 100 years after the death 
of Buddha. On the other hand, Kanishka is not mentioned 
by I-tsing and the Divyavadtoa. But the tradition of 
Gandhara and Kashmir, reported by Hiuen-tsiang, places 

^ JReports, voL 2 (1871), p. 68, and note, 

® Seep. 965 ff.. below. 

® On this matter in full see my paper in JHAS, 1906, p. 979. 

^ For references see JRAS, 1906, p. 883, and note 1. 

® For references see JRAS, 1906, p. 982, note 2. 

® See JRAS, 1906, pp, 982-3, 
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him 400 years after the death of Buddha.^ It does not 
say that Kanislika came 300 years after Asoka : and no 
such statement is found anywhere. The two statements 
about Kaiiishka and Asdka ai^e independent of each other. 
And it remained for a modern annotator to combine them, 
and to say, in a footnote to Beaks translation of the second 
passage in the Records containing the statement about 
Kaniska 'That is, 300 years after A^oka (b.c. 263 — 224), 
or about a.D. '75.’' ^ As far as I can find, it did not occur 
to Julien, the first translator of Hiuen-tsiang, to suggevst 
any such deduction; or to Watters, who came after Beal, 
to endorse it. In any case, the inference is simply one 
of those tamperings with original statements, which make 
so much mischief. It ought not to have been brought 
into an up-to-date discussion such as this one is intended 
to be. 

The Buddhis t tradition, as reported by Hiueii-tsia ng. 
placed Kanishka 400 ye^s after the deat h of Budd ha. 
We accept liian^other Buddhist traditions, whether we 
find them in Hiuen-tsiang's writings or in other works. 
And there is no reason why w'e should refuse to accept 
this one, and should class it off-hand as erroneous, as 
Dr. Thomas has done, except under the bias of an opinion 
to which acceptance of it would be at once fatal. This 
tradition takes us fr om B.c. 483^ the year in whi ch 
Buddha died,^ to B.c. 83, twenty -fi ve yea rs shor t, of 
B.c. 58, whiclVT say is ^e exa ct initial date^Qi Kani shka 
as the founder of The so-called Yikraina.^era beginnin g 
in that year. It is plai n th at-^ihe ..statement 
i£_^rouhd number^ like v ariou s other statements ; and^ 
indeed, like the statement which places Asoka, as 
confused with Kalasoka, 100 years after the death: 

^ For Hiuen-tsiang’s words see JBAS, 1906, p. 979. 

Si-yu-Jciy vol. 1, p. 151, note 97. 

^ See my paper “ The Date of the Death of Buddha” in JRAS, 1912, 
p. 239. 
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Kalasoka did not begin to reign in that year ; but he 
reigned from the year 90 to the year 118 ;^ and the 
year 100 is a perfectly good statement in round numbers 
for him. 

If I have seemed somewhat lOng over this simple point, 
I am sorry. The position is a frequent one : it is easy to 
make inside two lines an assertion the correction of which 
may require anything from one page to twenty or even 
more. On my next point, at any rate, my remarks will 
be short enough. 

The weight of the gold coins of the Kanishka group 

Some twenty years ago, the supposed discovery was 
made that the weight of these coins followed a standard 
which was adopted at Rome from B.c. 46 onwards. This, 
of course, would apparently be inconsistent with placing 
Kanishka in B.c. 58 ; unless, indeed, we might assume that 
he struck no gold coins during the first twelve years or 
so of his reign. 

I have always had this point before my mind, as 
a difSculty attending the theory of B.C, 58. But I have 
always felt sure that sooner or later, in some way or 
another, it wmuld be removed.^ And that is precisely one 
of the things which Mn K ennedy has achieved. He lias 
shown plainly that the weight of these coins did not 
follow any such standard, but was adjusted to suit a ratio 
between gold and silver which prevailed in Western Asia 
before that time. In other words, he has given a clear 
reason for saying that the go ld coinage of K anishka is 
earlier than that of Julius Caesar and comes bef ore 
B.C. 4 6.^ 

^ See Geiger’s Mahavmrisa^ translation, introd., p. 40 : see also ibid., 
p. 59 fil , regarding the confusion of Dharmasdka and Kalasoka. 

^ See, e.g., a remark in my Indian Epigraphy, in the Imperial Gazetteer 
of India, voL 2 (1908), p. 75. 

3 See JRAS, 1912, pp. 996-1001. 
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Tile absence of the letter h from the coins of Hnvishka^ 

In the Greek legends on the obverses of the coins, which 
come from Northern India, from the dominions of the 
ICanishka group of kings, of a Satrap whose name as 
written in Kharoshthi characters was Kharaosta, I detected 
a letter H , meaning h (previously read as M, m), which gives 
Kharahostes as the Greek form of his name, and whicli 
I called (and still call) the Latin 

Before finishing a short paper on the absence of Ji from 
tlie Kushan coins, which stands just after the paper in 
which I mentioned the coins of Kharaosta, Kharahostes, 
I found, from seeing a few specimens, that the same letter 
meaning h occurs also in the legends on the obverses of 
coins of Nahapana from Western India. Also, seeing 
a copy of the paper by Mr. Scott describing the coins of 
Nahapana in detail with illustrations,^ I found that among 
the legends on these coins, w’-hich otherwise are in Greek 
characters, some, on evidently the latter issues, present 
also the Latin P, p. And I attributed the H bn the coins, 
both of Kharaosta, Kharahostes, and of Nahapana, to 
Roman influence. 

Dr. Thomas has now shown us a table exhibiting, as 
he tells us (p. 643), an early alphabet whicli prevailed 
throughout Western Asia and is certainly not that of 
the Romans, and which presents a form closely resembling 
that of the h on the coins of Kharaosta and Nahapana, 
or even practically identical with it. He has not told 


^ On this point see fully my paper Foinb in Paleography” in 
JRAS, 1907, p, 1041. 

^ See JRAS, 1907, p. 1029 ; and p. 1041 for a figuring of the word 
which has the h. It seemed better (and every consideration justifies the 
decision) to adopt the Latin A, rather than to assume a revival of the 
value of the Greek eta, which had lost that value at some time about 
B, c. 350, when the eta was cut in half vertically and developed into the 
roiigh breathing; see Taylor, The Alphabet (1883), voL 2, p. 86, quoted 
by me in another matter in JRAS, 1908, p. 58. 

^ JBBRAS, voL 22, p. 
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in any case, the indications are plain, that the /i which 
we have on the Indian coins was taken from the Latin 
alphabet, and not from any other source. _ 

Now, the coins of Nahapana show plain traces of 
Koniaii infiiience in another respect, at any rate ; namely, 
in the heads on the obverses : ^ and it may be added that, 
while the characters of the legends on the obverses are 
Greek (except for the H , A, and P, 2 i), the language of them 
is not Greek ; they are a transliteration of the Indian 
legends on the reverses, with the introduction of certain 
mistakes such as an omission of the a of the genitive 
ending s«.» Also, there is admittedly a clear sign of 
Roman influence, in the shape of an imitation of a Roman 
emperor’s head,* on the coins, from the same parts with 
those of Kharaosta, of a nieniber of the Kadphises group 
of kings, bearing a name which is represented in Greek 
as Kozola - Kadaphes, whose date falls closely about 
A.D. 50. And that being the case, there can be, I think, 

^ While not disputing the importance of my determination of the 
A.value of the sign on the coins, he has severely said (p. 642) that my 
discovery “might deceive the very elect”. Perhaps he will expound 
nf thi.^ crvDtic litterance in his final remarks : all that 
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no difficiilt 3 r about finding a Roman influence on the coins 
of Kliaraosta at the slightly earlier time which I mention 
beilow. However, we are concerned here with results, 
not sources ; and my point is simply as follows 

This letter H, h, is found in the legends, which except 
for it and the Latin P are in Greek characters, though 
poor ones, but not in the Greek language, on the coins 
of Nahapana. But it is not found on any coins of the 
Kanishka series. And notably, it is not found on certain 
coins of Huvishka, on w^hich it must inevitably have been 
used if it 'was known in India in his time ; namel}^ on 
those coins which present the Hindu god Mahasena, but 
render his name in Greek characters by Maaseno, without 
the Ad 

For this reason, I say, Huvishka, and much more 
Kanishka, must have come before Nahapana, who, 
whether he did or did not actually found the so-called 
Saka era beginning in A.D. 78, was at any rate reigning 
in that year.^ 

But also, for tlie same reason, they must have come 
before Kliaraosta, Kharahostes. No^v, the latter was 
a grandson of Eajuvula, w-ho was the father of Sondasa.^ 
And w-e have for Sondasa, as Mahakshatrapa or Great 
Satrap, a date in “ the year 72 '' of some unspecified era.^ 
Except for one impossible, view which would place 
Rajuvula in the period B.c. 125-100, and consequently 
Kliaraosta about B.c. 75-50, it is, I believe, agreed by 

^ These coins were struck from various dies : for figurings of the word 
Maaseno on two of them, see JRAS, 1907, p. 1047. 

- I hold that he did begin to reign in a.d. 78, and did found the Saka 
era : see my remarks in JRAS, 1910, p. 820 ; 1912, p. 786 ; p. 992 below. 

^ For these relationships see the inscriptions on the Mathura lion- 
capital, edited by Dr. Thomas in Epi. Ind., vol. 9, A on p. 141, and 
B on p. 143 : the records being in KharOshtbl characters, Rajuvula, 
mentioned in them by the contracted form of his name, is spoken of as 
Rajula (= Rajula) and Sondasa as Sudasa. 

^ Professor Liiders’ List of the Brahmi Inscriptions, EpL Ind.^ vol. 10, 
appendix, No. 59. 
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numismatists tnat; o.ajuvuiii anu ixxo 

be placed (roughly) about the beginning of the first 
century A.D. This view, which I accept, being taken, it 
follows, as a matter of common sense, to refer “ the year 
Y2 ”, which we have for Sondasa, to the era ^ beginning 
in B.C. 58; with the result that it places Sondasa in 
A.D. 15, and his nephew Kharaosta about a.d. 15-30. 
Accordingly, this letter h shows that Huvishka, and much 
more Kanishka, must have come before about a.d. 15-30, 
When the long- wanted discovery is made, whether by 
excavation or by finding some new inscription on the 
surface, which will lift this question of the date of 
Kanishka above the sphere of argument and give us 
a definite result of any kind, it will be greeted with joy, 
I am sure, by all of us. Certainly, I shall welcome it, 
whether it endorses or upsets the view that I hold. 
Meanwhile, I can only speak according to my convictions 
based on my understanding of such evidence as we have 
It seems to me that, even on the three points with whicl 


At this point the discussion was adjourned, on account 
of other business. On the resumption of it, on the 
24th June, it was continued by — 

Mr. KENITEDY, whosaid: — The difficulty of the Kanishka 
problem does not lie in the want of material. On the 



1 JRAS. 1912, pp. 665 ff., 981 ff. 

^ So also with the history of Yin-muh-foo. It is intimately connected 
with the history of the embassies to and from China, and with the 
question of the route followed, by the traders. 
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contrary, oiir materials are more ample and precise than for 
any otlier period of Indo-Scythic history. But questions 
of contemporaiy Indian history and chronology, Indian 
literature and art, also questions of wider import — the 
histoiy of Buddhism in India and China and the history 
of the trade of China with the West — -ai'e involved in the 
answer. These widespread ramifications lend an interest 
to the problem, but they increase the difficulty of co- 
ordinating the results. 

In the ''Secret of Kanishka”^ I attacked the question 
from a somewhat novel point of view. A study of 
Hellenism in the East had convinced me that Kanishka 
must be assigned to the first century B.C. ; but it was the 
history of the silk trade which led me to the publication 
of my views, because it supplied me with a key to the 
peculiarities of Kanishka’s coinage. It is true that in 
this connexion I offered no proof of date; such proofs 
exist, and shall be given in due course; but they form 
an integral part of the history of the silk trade, with 
which, as I stated in my introduction, I hope to deal 
fully hereafter.- But I also brought forward two other 
lines of proof. Dr. Thomas lias reversed the order 
I adopted, and it will he more convenient for the purposes 
of the present discussion if I follow his arrangement. 

I. From, roughly speaking, . 200 B.C. downwards, 
Indo-Greeks, Sakas, and Indo-Parthians used Greek and 
Kharoshthi legends on their coins, Kanishka has Greek 
legends, and he and his successors use only the Greek 
alphabet : Kharoshthi disappears. I argued, first, that 
Greek ceased to be a living language in general use east 
of the Euphrates after A.D. 100; and, second, that Kanishka 
and his successors knew Greek. As we are generally 
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agreed that Wenia Ivadpliises flourished c, a.d. 50-75/ it 
follows that tlie hundred years of the Ivanishka djuiasty 
must have preceded him. Dr. Thomas does not contest 
the first of my two propositions, hut he is greatly 
astonished to find anyone maintain that Kanishka knew 
Greek. I arn not singular in my opinion. Tarn discussed 
the question at some length, and concluded that Kanishka 
knew Greek.- And this was clearly Gardner’s view, for 
he assigned the line of Kanishka to the second century 
A.D., and adduced the coins to prove that Greek was then 
known. ^ 

I gave four reasons for my belief — 

1. Kanishka s legend runs : Baaikev<; ^aaiXiccv icav'l)pKov. 
This is not a tag, as asserted by Dr. Thomas. If it were 
such, w-e should have had the genitive as on the 

coins of otlier rulers. Instead of that we have the 
nominative BaaiXev^, But the novel phrase contains 
a grammatical blunder : it puts the nominative ^a<jCKev<; 
in apposition to the genitive Kavi^picov. 

A man who makes grammatical mistakes knows a 
language, even if he knows it badlv. But this confusion of 
the nominative and genitive is not an ordinary blunder. 
It is a blunder which illiterate Greeks, and foreigners 
speaking Greek, were making elsewhere. I have given 
one instance from the coins of Seleucia.^ We find it also 
in Greek inscriptions in Egypt. A certain Isidora at 
Deiiderah dedicates a well and a v'lrep avrrjc; 

fcal v7T€p ^ApT^S>To<i av^p, etc. Her brother sets up 
a jpromynEmn ; to 'irpocrfcvvrjpa lAiroWooviov a8eX(j6o? 


^ The period of Kozoulo Kadplnses’ activity falls after a.d. 25. 
Dr. Thomas puts the date of his death e. a.i>. 40. I have given reasons 
for dating the conquest of Kabul and the death of Kozoulo Kadphises 



between a.d, 46 and 65. Mr. V. Smith puts the conquest of Kabul 
c, A.D. 60.."' ■" 

2 JHS. 1902, p. 286. 

^ Gardner, Coins of Greek and Scyihk Kings of Bactria and India^ 
Introd., pp. li, liii. 

^ JRAS. 1912, p. 1014. 
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How came Kanislika to blunder as illiterate 
Clreeks blundered if lie knew notliiiis: of the laim'uao-e ? 
;Dr. Thomas is silent. 

2. Kariishka employs a- special sign to express the 
sound of sJi in such words as Kushan and sJiao, He 
employs this sign in common with the Aramaic traders 
at the head of the Persian Gulf, who were accustomed to 
use Greek as a lingua franca in their commerce. Kanislika 
must have known enough of Greek to feel the deficiencies 
of its alphabet, and presumably he adopted this sign for 
the same reasons as these hybrid Greeks and Aram mans 
of the Persian Gulf. But this presupposes that he used 
Greek as they did. Dr. Thomas says a great deal 
regarding the origin of the sign ; he even throws out the 
supposition that the Yue-clie may have picked up the 
Greek alphabet in Bactria, where every trace of Greek 
had disappeared by 130 B.c. ; but of my argument he 
takes no notice. 

3. Down to Kanislika's time Greek uncials alone were 
used for the Greek coin-legends. Kanishka begins with 
uncials, but he presently changes to a beautiful cursive 
scidpt, and his successors employ this script alone. This 
change of scripts is one of the strongest possible 
arguments, for it can only have been dictated by the 
convenience of the users — in other words, merchants -who 
knew Greek and were accustomed to cursive Greek in 
their transactions. Two kings of Elam in the first 
century B.C. did exactly what Kanishka did. Their 
predecessors had employed only Aramaic legends ; their 
successors did the same. These two kings dropped 

^ Letronne, Reciieil des inscr. Grecqttes et LaL deVEgypte, i, pp. 99-100. 
Here are two other instances from Dittenherger, Orientia Grmci In- 
scriptiones Selectee : No. 611 is from theHauran, virepcr&rriptasAvroKpdTopos 
TpaCavov Nepova ^s^aerrov vihs 'X^^aarrhs TepfiaPtKOv AaKmhs — a strange 
jumble ; No. 660 is from the quarries of Hammamat, near Kossair, 
IloiirA/oi; ^lovepriov ^AyaBorrovs aireAei^OejOos’ ai/rov rcal Trpovo^TTjSf etc. None 
of these examples is later than Trajan. 
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Aramaic and used only Greek, and the script they used 
was a cursive script.^ If Kanishka flourished oO b.c, 
they were his conternpoi'aries. These arguments, drawn 
from daily life and contemporary history, are unnoticed 
by Dr. Thomas. On the other hand, he lays great stress 
on palseographical details which are distinctly incon- 
clusive. To compare Kanishka’s cursive alphabet with 
the Parthian uncials is a waste of time. The nearest 
congeners must be sought for in Egyptian papyri, and 
I have satisfied myself that there is a close resemblance 
between Kanishka’s, or, better still, Huvishka’s, script and 
the cursive of very early Roman papyri.^ 

4. Kanishka and his successors use the Greek alphabet 
correctly on their coins for a hundred years to express 
new names ; and they have no other alphabet. When has 
it been heard that any people used only a set of 
unintelligible hieroglyphics on their coins, and used them 
correctly, if the language were unknown ? We have 
many examples to show that a script becomes rapidly 
barbarous when the language falls into disuse, but not 
one to the contrary. 

I might go farther, but let the above suffice. I have 
adduced four reasons to show that Greek was undex'stood 

^ JKAS. 1913, p. 668. 

' Anyone can form an opinion by comparing the coins in the B.M., 

or, failing that, in Gardner's work, plates xxvi~xxviii, with facsimiles 
of the papyri. I find both forms of alplia^ also the rounded sigma and 
the sigtna with its upper curve prolonged, on Huvishka’s coins, and in 
pL iv, p. 42, of Kenyon’s PalcuogTaphy of the Greek Papyri. The same 
heta, eta, kappa, mi, and omicron may be found in both. The date of 
the papyrus is A.D. 15. The rounded and the wedge-shaped epsilon of 
Huvishka’s coins reproduce the two forms in the graffito of DOrion, the 
elephant hunter, given by Weigall, Travels in the Upper Egyptian Desert, 
p. 166 — sgraffito of presumably Ptolemaic times. For an example of 
the wedge-shaped epsilon on Huvishka’s coins v. Ardeikhsho, Gardner, 

pi. xxvii, 9- The rounded beauty of the early Roman hand may, 
I think, be recognized in Kanishka’s cursive, due allowance being made 
for the difference of material. Like the legends of the Elamite Orodes 
and Phraates, Huvishka’s legends are turned sometimes inwards, some- 
times outwards. 
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in the Panjah in the days of Kanishka. Eegarding two 
of these four reasons Dr. Thomas maintains a discreet 
silence ; regarding the other t-wo I submit that he says 
nothing to the point. He is astonished to find that 
I should maintain in common with Messrs. Gardner and 
Tarn that Kanishka knew Greek, and he concludes that 
I have no case 1 

Dr. Thomas is even less happy in dealing with wdiat 
I have called the direct evidence. This was threefold. 
I quoted the statement of an early Indian writer, preserved 
in a Chinese compilation of the fifth or sixth century a.d., 
to show that a Kushan kingdom, independent of Kabul, 
existed in Northern India in the first century B.c.^ Pan-ku 
told us that Ki-pin (Kashmir) possessed a gold currency 
in the same century, and as the Kushans were the only 
kings of India who minted gold they must have been 
at that time masters of the country. Lastly, I quoted 
Pan Yong’s official report, made c. a.d. 125, and preserved 
for us by Fan Ye, to show that down to the time of his 
report the Bactrian monarchs ruled their dominions 
south of the Paropamisus through a viceroy. 

Of these three pieces of evidence, Pan-ku s, as I pointed 

1 This author places the Yavanas in the north, the Sakas in the south, 
the Pahlavas in the west, and the Tusharas in the east. The location of 
the first three in the first century b.c. is historically certain. The Yavanas 
were in Kabul, as Br. Thomas admits ; the Sakas in the lower Indus. 
Valley, the Indo- Scythia of the Periplus and Ptolemy ; and the Parthians 
, in Arachosia and the west. Dr. Thomas suggests that according to 
Chinese notions of oi’ientation I should have allotted the Tusharas. 
to Eastern Turkestan, a country with which they had never any 
connexion. Why I should adapt Chinese notions of orientation to 
the interpretation of an Indian author, or why I should commit 
a historical absurdity, I fail to see. An Indian author who put the 
Yavanas in Kabul and the Sakas in the lower Indus Valley would 
certainly regard the Pan jab or Hindustan as the east. Nor do I know 
from what source Dr. Thomas has derived his notions of Chinese 
orientation. Ideas regarding the cardinal points of the compass differ 
in different parts of China. As to A^vaghosha, he employs a mode of 
speech which any inhabitant of Eastern Hindustan might use at the 
present day in speaking of the Panjab. , 
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out in mv paper, is the weakest. The Indian coin whiclr 
lie describes in detail is of the first century A.D., and not 
of c'-old or silver, but of copper. The Parthian com, too, 
mentioned liy him is a first-century a.d. coin. On Je 
other liand, considering the numerous transactions ot the 
Chinese with Ki-pin in the first century B.C., and the exact 
nature of the information utilized by the official Chinese 
annalists, we are not entitled to set aside his evidence 
summarily, as Dr. Thomas does. 

If Pan-ku is the weakest, Pan Yong is the strongest o 
our witnesses. Pan Yong was a younger contemporary ' 
of Weiua Kadphises, and of all Chinamen the nios- 
qualified, both by his antecedents and his official position, 
to speak on the subject. And his statement bars any 
attempt to place Kanishka immediately after the Bactrian 
monarch, or between him and A.D. 125. Dr. Thomas 
entirely ignores Pan Yong’s statement, and in this he 
merely does what every defender of the theory he 
upholds must do. They will not accept it, and they dare 

not contest it. , ^ , 

On the other hand, the statement that the Kushans 
were reigning in the Panjab while the Yavanas were 
reigning in Kabul is dismissed with the remark that the 
writer was a Buddhist monk. It is easy to pooh-pooh an 
inconvenient witness, but, unfortunately for Dr. Thomas, 
the Buddhist monk turns out to be corroborated by an 
authority which admits of no denial.^ We owe its 
discovery to Professor Sten Konow. The history of the 
Later Han tells us that Kozoulo Kadphises conquered 


1 Dr. Thomas has a somewhat summary way of dealing with incon- 
Yenient witnesses. If' Pan-ku says that there was a gold currency of 
Ki-pin in the first century E.a, Dr, Thomas merely contradicts him, 
begging the whole question. The Buddhist monk gets even shorter 
shrift, '"when Ma-tuan-lin’s account of the Bakas does not agree with 
his (JRAS. 1906, p. 189, n, 3), Dr. Thomas assures us that “ the whole 
story seems incorrect” to him. At this rate one can build up any 
historical edifice one pleases. 
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Eao-fii (Kabul) and Ki-pin (Kashmir) : he was the first 
Kushan who had conquered Kabul. His son Wema 
Kadphises conc|uered Tien-chu, i.e, India (here the Indus 
Valley and the Panjab), this being the second time the 
Mushans had conquered it. The passage literally trans- 
lated by Mr. Giles, of the British Museum, runs thus: 
""In his place was king again extinguished T"ien-chu 
(India).’' The word agoAn’' ^ says Mr. Giles, "" can only 
mean a second conquest.” 

There had therefore been a Kushan kingdom of 
T'ien-chu before Wema Kadphises — a Kushan kingdom, 
moreover, which had nothing to do with Kabul. And the 
history of the Later Han enables us indirectly to date this 
kingdom. It tells us that a K.\x^\\dA\ jah-gou^ established 
a petty principality in or just to the north of Gandhara 
more than one hundred j^ears before Kozoulo Kadphises. 
From a comparison of Sze-ma-Psien and Pan-ku w^e learn 
that this petty principality must have been founded about 
100 or 90 B.c. Fan Ye also tells us in his history of the 
Later Han that he excludes everything which happened 
before a.d. 26. We have therefore a Kushan kingdom of 
Tfien-chu which arose, flourished, and decayed between 
90 B.c. and A.D. 25. And we gather from other Chinese 
sources that these Kushans were the agents who first 
introduced Buddhism into China. We must therefore 
admit the existence of a kingdom of Northern India in 
the first century B.c. which corresponds exactly with the 
kingdom we ascribe to Kanishka, and that on the very 
same authority which narrates Wema Kadphises’ conquest 
of the country. 

I wish to draw your attention to the nature of this 
evidence. Most of the evidence which deals with the 

' F%. 

" Dr. Thomas might study the following passage with advantage : 

Comme officiers, ils ont les che-hou (jab-gou), les t'de (tegin) qui sonb 
toujours pris parmi les fils ou les freres cadets ou les parents du Kagan ” 
— Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou-hiue Occideniattx^ p. 21. 

JRAS. 1913. 
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problem o£ Kanishka is circumstantial, and, from the 
LpeLtion, o. 0 „.- WvMge, «,e,e .. rt 
a ^amty ol m-or. The statemeete m j 

the Later Han are based on officia p ^ 
contemporaries; chiefly on the report of Pan 
They are therefore evidence of the highest value, and 
canL be set aside without most ample proof that they 

Dr Thomas does not attempt so vain a task, tie 
ignores the evidence altogether, as he had practically done 
with regard to my arguments regarding 
Greek. I maintain therefore that he has ai e 
invalidate or even touch a single one of ®‘ 

And if my two lines of proof be admitted, they are 
conclusive. “ The one posits a Kiishaii kingdom o 
Tkn-dmm the first century B.c, ; the other forbids us 
to ascribe it to any one except Kanishka. ^ 

I turn to certain objections and misconceptions wliicli 
it is necessary to clear up in order to a right understanding 
of the case — 

1. I am asked why Kanishka coined gold, while silver 
and copper alone were minted in the Parthian Empire. 
The answer is obvious. Strictly speaking, as Mommsen 
says, the Arsacids did not coin at all.^ The Greek cities 
ill their dominions struck coins in their name, and 
subordinate kings did so in their own. To coin gold was 
an imperial privilege, an assertion of supreme authority.- 
To strike gold would have been an act of rebellion, and 
a proclamation of independence.® 

' Mommsen, Provinces of the Soman Empire, Eng. trans., vol. n, p. 12. 

= Dr. Thomas ’repeats without a qualm the old story that the Kushans 
got their gold supply from Rome. I have pointed c.ut (1) that go 
from Rome only in the shape of coined money ; '-) that Uie fii 
Roman coins in the Panjab are remarkably few ; (3) that no Roman com 
has yet been found re-struck by a Kushan. Roman gold in the first 
century of our era went chiefly to Malabar. As to ,Dr. Thomas remar s 
regarding certain coins with legends in a North Aryan language, 



I frankly confess that I do not understand them. The coins in question 
are of copper, and therefore only meant for local use. They have a lion 
or a Bactrian camel on the reverse, which points, like their legends, to 
an origin north of the Paropamisus, and the broken Greek would seem 
to indicate that they were struck by subordinates of the Kushan 
monarchs of Bactria. As they were struck for local use, they must 
have been in the popular tongue. 

^ Stein, Buins of Desert Cathay^ vol. i, p. 52. 

® The whole Yue-che horde was settled at the time on the north bank 
of the Oxus. 
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2. One difSciiltj^ wliicli Dr. Thomas raises is, I think, 
pecnliar to himseif. The Greeks held Kabul in the first 
century B.C. Kanishka cannot therefore have invaded 
India by way of Kabul. Nor can he have entered India 
by way of Kashmir, for, says Dr. Thomas, ilivasion %y 
that route is impossible. It is not only not impossible ; it 
has been done. In A.D. 747 a Chinese general carried his 
army of 3,000 men from Waklian in the Pamirs over the 
Hindu Kush, and made Mastuj to the north-east of 
Chitral a Chinese province.^ There are at least three 
passes from Waklian over the Hindu Kush by which 
the valley of the Upper Indus can be reached — the 
Baroghil, which is only 12,400 feet high > the Darkot, 
which was crossed hj the Chinese when they invaded 
Mastuj ; and the Khora-bhort. But the matter is not 
open to question. We know that about 100 B.c, five 
Yue-che jab-gou established petty principalities north’ and 
south of the Hindu Kush. The first of these was in 
WAkhan, where the Oxus takes its rise, and which could 
be reached by the Yue-che living on that river.^ The 
third principality was the Kushan, in or just to the north 
of Gandhara. The Kushans must have come from 
Wakhan down the Indus valley, but the precise route 
by which they travelled is immaterial. Sufficient to say 
that in Gandhara they were at once in a position to 
invade India. Of a tribal invasion of~ India by the 
Ytie-ehe at this or any subsequent period, we have 
not the smallest evidence. We only hear of them as 
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tod in their new tt' ..hlijt mountain 

XlnerX" S-'Xrs trom Central Aei. 

bribes aro , , ®n • and early successes would 

fcr the conouest of the piams , anu eaj.i_> o a. 

attract recruits. The task need not have 
one The Paujib WM broken up into a nnmte of small 
rtes ■ the Suig. dynasty of Magadh. tea, hastening to 
'its end. An army smaller even than Baber's 

S There are few ideas harder to dispe ^ ' 

supposition that Kanishka and Huvishka wer^ 

of Lbul. In that case it would follow ^^t th 7 

must he later than the Kadpluses kings. But what 

is the evidencer The Wardak vase and the coins. 
Regarding the Wardak vase. I have already said my say 
and a more competent hand has undertaken o is ^ 

it For the coins our chief authority is Masson. ^ 

opened a number of topes at Wardak and in the vicinity 
of the town of Kabul, and a very large number in the 
neicrhbourhood of Jalalabad. In many of these he found 
coin deposits. He also collected in three years nearly 

7000 coins of all ages at Beghram. <■ ir-i i u 

(1) In a tope at Guldara near the town of Kabul he 
found three gold coins of Wema Kadphises with one of 
Huvishka. The other topes which yielded corns of tlie 
Kauishka dynasty were near Jalalabad. A tope at 
Cliahar Bagh contained twenty-eight copper coins o 
Kanishka. At Hidda, close by. a tope had a copper com 
of Wema Kadphises with four copper coins of the 
“successors of Kanerkes”. If we add the later find of 
the Ahin Po.sh stupa (ten gold coins of Wema Kadphises, 
six of Kanishka. one of Huvishka, and three Roman 
aurei), we have four topes in all with Kanishka and 
Huvishka coins, and in three out of the four Wema 
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Kaclphises also occurs- Against this, Masson sets down 
seven out of eleven topes at one single spot, Darnnta, to 
the Kadphises kings, ^ who are represented with Soter 
Megas ill almost every coin-bearing tope near Jakilabad, 
and their coins in some cases number over a hundred at 
a time. The two topes near the town of Kabul which 
had coins yielded coins of Wema Kadphises.- 

(2) It is impossible from Masson s description to assign 
all the coins he collected at Beghrain to their respective 
owners. But he puts down 695 to Soter Megas, 593 to 
'‘Ermaios of Nysa and his family'', 746 are of the “bull 
and priest-Okro" type,^ and therefore all, or almost all, 
of Wema Kadphises. Besides these there are 99 of 
Kadphises — 2133 coins of the Kadphises kings, their 
viceroy, and their ally. And the list is incomplete. On 
the other hand we have only 28 coins of “ Kanerkos ", 
and 111 of the “Kanerki family". 

What ground, then, have we for supposing that Kanislika 
and Huvishka were kings of Kabul ? Their coinage was 
as abundant as that of the Kadphises kings, their reigns 
probably as long. And yet they are represented from 
Kabul by what is perhaps not one-twentieth of the output 
of the Kadphises kings, the real rulers of that country.^ 
The obvious explanation is that Kanishka and Huvishka 
did not possess Kabul. That their coins are found there 
at all is due to the people of Kabul, who were keen 
traders, as we are told ; and in the course of trade they 
naturally brought a certain amount of foreign gold from 
India into their own country. 

^ Arzana Antiqzia, p. 91. 

3 Masson’s report on his excavations is given in Wilson’s Arzana 
Antiqtia, pp. 55 ff. The figures of his coin-finds at Begliram will he found 
in JASB. 1836, p. 547. 

^ Okro is the old misreading of Oesho on the Kushan coins. 

^ It is of course possible that Kanishka and Huvishka, one of whose 
capitals was Peshawar, may have held both ends of the Khyber Pass, 
including J alalabad. Hindu princes have done so, but I see no necessity 
for the supposition. 
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Sassauians and Gupta. . of Vasudeva, not 

The I.ten Kushans "" S; H meebanicany. 

„tWe»>a&dpbn^. But aej ^ ^ 

Such knowledge of the Giee fKanishka 

Weva-s coins h.3 d.»^ J « ^ 

to the ability of :e“,„,Ld mga.d 

the name oi t-iie ie%ni-Uj^ » ^ 

T XI * «TirkAqvMnoe on the coins, iheie 

!'‘r Ta :ti o: »:r:ri ;; betwe.„ the time 

Srl: ::Xe uter K^bans. ‘'■Vb'at: 

elsewhere.' I shall therefore merely summarrse ou 

'‘7« Sm to c. A.D. 125 the Bactrian monorchs ruled 
thlr dominions south ot the Paropamisus by a Trceroy. 

W Ptolemy, writing c. A.B. 150, describes a k.^om 0 

th Kaapeiraioi.wUeh embraced the Easteim Panjab. The 

Kaspeiraioi, or Kashmiris, from the nature ot the case, 
mJ have been Hinduised Knshans. Ptolemy's dese.up on 
is incompatible with the existence o{ any kingdom 

that of Kanishka or Hnvishka. 

(3) At the commencement of the third cent 5 • • 

K^», and Jr«o./o« warm ->0 "y thr» 
Kushan kings, who were independent of the^ Bactiian 
monarch. The king ot T W» was the “oot unpor .«* 
of the three, and was one ot the four great sons 

About A.D. 280 the Sassanians entered into reUtions 
at first hostile, then friendly, with the Kushan kings of 
Kabul. Hormisdas I married a princess of Kabul, and 
1 Ar* nn in this number of our Journal. 
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Indian symbols make their appearance on Sassaniaii coins, 
Sassanian symbols upon Western Knslian ones. 

(5) Samudragupta, 0 . a.d. 850, was on friendlj^ terms 
with these three Kiishan kings, whom he designates 
respectively Devaputra, Shahi, and Shahanushahi. 

(6) About A.D. 450 Kidara, or Ki-to-lo, crossed the 
Hindu Ivush, and made himself master of Peshawar and 
whatever territory the Indian Kushans still retained. 

Throughout this history, from the time of Wema 
Kadphises downw^ards, there is no room for Kanishka. 

The fallacies of the so-called numismatic argument 
remain to be dealt with, and the easiest way to dispel 
misconceptions is to explain the genesis of the theory 
which puts Kanishka after Wema Kadphises. 

It appears to have arisen in a perfectly natural manner. 
Herrnseus and Kozoulo Kadphises are associated on their 
coins. Hermaeus naturally became the last of the Greeks, 
Kozoulo Kadphises the first of the Kushans. Cunningham 
identified Yen-kao-chen, who according to the Chinese 
conquered India, with Wema Kadphises, the son of Kozoulo. 
This made the chain complete. Other considerations tended 
to the same conclusion. The word Kushan is spelt on the 
Kadphises coins as Korsou, Korsea. and Khoranstt ; on the 
Kanishka coins it appears as Koshano} The first three 
were taken to be tentative renderings ; the last the 
final one. 

So far as I know, neitlier Cunningham nor Lassen, the 
two greatest of early Indian archseologists and historians, 
ever got beyond this. W'ilson alone appeals to numismatic 
details. He finds two monograms on the Kadphises 
coins ; one of these they share with the Kanishka coinage. 
Wilson says : “ The identity of the monogram that is 
retained, and the purer style of the Greek inscriptions on 
some of the coins, tend to show that Kanerki must have 
come next in succession to Kadphises/' ^ 

^ ASL ii, p. 64. ® Ariana p. 364. 
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With our fuller knowledge . we can see how these 
eminent pioneers in Indian historical research went 
astray. We have learnt from the Chinese that Kozou 
Kadphises took Kabul from the Indo-Parthians, and we 
know that he adopted the current com-types_ We c , o 
know that Kanishka had only to do with the Panjab anc 
that he instituted an entirely original coinage, which too v 
its inspiration from the traders of the Persian Gulf. 
Wema Kadphises was king of Kabul before he was lung 
of Northern India, and his coinage presents a conflated 
type which liorrows from both his predecessors. Add to 
this that the Yavanas of Kanishka’s dominions weie 
illiterate mongrels who had long lived under cy iic 
rulers, who spoke bad Greek, who, _ like the “ niean 
Greeks of Babylonia and Egypt, bore indifferently Greek 
and native names, and whose gods had nothing in common 
with the patron gods of the Indo-Grecian kings ; and 
contrast their condition with that of the Greeks in 
Arachosia and Kabul, who were long independent of 
native rule, who preserved their Hellenic ethos, and 
spoke good Greek down to the middle of the first century 
a.d. If we remember all this, we shall find a clear clue 

to the perplexities of the coinage. ^ 

Professor Rapson and Mr. V. Smith do not accept this 
solution ; they are the chief exponents of what is called 
the numismatic argument, and Professor Rapson has 
appeared in its defence. I never rise from a - perusal 
of Professor Rapson’s writings without admiring the 
soundness of his learning and the thoroughness of_ Ins 
work. But he is no more infallible than the rest of us. 
I have already dealt with his special contribution to the 
present discussion. For the rest he relies on Dr. Thomas. 
And I can understand the difliculty which he experienced 
in mastering the contents of my paper, and assimilating 
propositions which appeared to him incorrect or uncertain. 


Vnn AAnnof. rCVetSO 
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without altering considerably your historical conceptions 
of the time. Ideas we have long entertained without 
question are not easily set aside, and it is hard to take in 
all the connotations and ramifications of a new theory, much 
less to accept that theory itself, until it is fully^ developed. 

Let rne in my turn enumerate vsorne of the numismatic 
certainties wdiich I have done my best to disprove, and 
which Professor Rapson has not attempted to defend. 
I shall classify them under three heads : mistakes of fact, 
illogical conclusions, and the confusion of things which 
ought to be kept separate. 

1. MisUikes of fact . — Professor Rapson and Mr, V. Smith 
have stated in the most authoritative way that the standard 
weight of the Kushan gold pieces follo^ved the standard 
weight of the Roman aurei. This w^as the most important 
point in the so-called numismatic argument. I have 
shown its fallacy. Professor Rapson says not a word 
in its defence, and what Mr. Smith has said will not 
rehabilitate it.^ 

Mr. V. Smith bases the priority of Wema Kadphises on 
the greater wear and tear of his coins. I have shown by 
figures taken from Cunningham that the contrary is 
the case. 

2. Illogical inferences . — Professor Rapson apparently, 
and Mr. V. Smith expressly, make the Mathura Satraps 
the immediate successors of Strato II, on the ground that 
Rajuvula imitates Strato’s coinage. I have shown that 

^ The so-called Roman head on certain coins of Kozoulo Kadphises, 
on which Messrs. Rapson and V. Smith lay great stress, is undoubtedly 
an imitation of an early Imperial head. A very competent expert 
pointed out to me that the arrangement of the hair, especially at the 
back of the neck, is characteristic of the Roman medals before Nero. 
On the other hand the fillet is looped in a non-Roman fashion, and 
there is no likeness to any individual emperor : so my friend said. Those 
who consider it a likeness cannot agree as to which of four persons it 
resembles. The question does not enter into my argument, as we are 
all agreed that Kozoulo Kadphises belongs to some date between 
A.D. 25 and a.d. 50 or so. 
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this is no necessary inference. The claries of tlie last 
Acha;inenid circulated in Asia Minor for a centuiy after 
Alexander ; the coins of Apollodotus and Menander were 
current in Barygaza in the days of the Periphis ; Eoman 
coins were in use in Germany througliout the Middle 
Ages : and punch-marked copper, the oldest of all Indian 
coinages, was the sole copper coinage of the Gorakhpur 
bazar in 1885. Kanishka issued no silver coins, and 
Kajuvnla imitated the silver coinage wdiich was still 
current in the place. 

3. The confusion of things which ought to be kept 
distinct . — This is the commonest error of all, and underlies 
a great part of Pi-ofessor Oldenberg s well-known paper. 
I confess I get wearied in this maze of conjectures and 
probabilities where no firm footing is. To my mind the 
answer is obvious. Kozoulo Kadphises reigned in Kabul, 
and follow^ed the lines of the coinage of that country. 
Kanishka reigned in the Panjab and Hindustan proper, 
and instituted an entirely original coinage. Wema 
Kadphises came after both, and borrowed from both. 

Dr. Thomas commits the same error wdien he says 
that it is extremely improbable Wema Kadphises should 
have revived the use of Kharoshthi legends after they 
had disappeared for a hundred years. The answer is 
that Kharoshthi never disappeared in the territory to 
which it really belonged, and from the coinage of that 
country. Wema Kadphises simply did what his father, 
and those whom his father imitated, had always been 
doing. The Panjab and Kabul were as distinct then as 
they are now. Wema Kadphises united the two countries 
and their coinages. 

Professor Oldenberg has done good service in drawing 
attention to the somewKat anomalous position of Vasudeva, 
but I cannot assent to the argument he builds on the 
Ahin Posh find.^ The Ahin Posh stupa deposit contained 
^ For my paper on this find see JRAS. 1913, p. 371. 
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coins ' of Kanislika and; Wema KadpMses with . one of 
Huvishka, and three . Eoman coins,, the latest Sabina’s, 
e. A.D. 130. '' Why is Yasiideva absent ? ” asks Professor 

Oldenberg. And he answers: "probably because he was 
non-existent.” Might not one ask equally well: why 
should Vasudeva be present ? The tope in question was 
not in his dominions. It was in all probability outside 
the dominions even of Kanislika and Huvishka. They 
had as little to do with it as the Roman emperors. 
Wema Kadphises is the only king whom we should 
naturally expect to find there. 

The argument ex silentio is seldom conclusive; it is 
often dangerous. It is by a mere accident that Huvishka 
is represented in the Ahin Posh stupa. At Peshawar we 
have a find with Kanishka, Huvishka, Vasudeva, and 
" Kadphises Why is the other Kadphises missing ? A 
reliquary at Manikial a contained coins of Huvishka 
with Sassanian and Indo-Sassanian coins, as well as coins 
of Yasovarmaii of Kanauj. Were there no intervening 
kings ? These coins, like the Roman ones, seem to have 
been placed in stupas along with gems, relics, and other 
valuable articles, as much-esteemed curios ; and what can 
you argue from a collection of curios ? W^e can safely 
infer that a stupa was built after the latest of the coins 
found in it ; but the actual age of the stupa must be 
determined by quite other considerations. 

Dr. Thomas complains of my "strange treatment of 
the Ahin Posh find”; he says I have disguised the 
circumstances in “ a haze of inconclusive matter Two 
arguments have been built upon this find : the one 
advanced by Professor Oldenberg which I have just dealt 
with ; the other argument is Mr. V, Smith’s. At the 
outset of the paper to wdiich Dr. Thomas refers, I expressly 
stated that I was not dealing with the general numismatic 
argument ; and to show the subject I was dealing with, 
I quoted Mr. Smith’s words. Mr. Smith’s reasoning was 
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based on the alleged freshness of the solitary Hnvishka 
coin. He inferred from this circumstance that the stupa 
was built during, or soon after, the lifetime of Huvishka ; 
and next that it %vas probahl}" contemporaneous wuth 
Sabina (whose coin was in the deposit), or not much 
later. Professor Oldenberg endorsed this argument, and 
modified his chronology to suit it. 

I replied (1) that there W'ere coins of Wema Kadphises 
in this find as fresh as the one of Huvishka ; (2) I showed 
that, if wear and tear were to be taken as a criterion of 
age, the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka were on an 
average as old as, if not a good deal older than, those of 
Wema Kadphises; (3) that the stupa was probably of 
a mucli later age than Messrs. Smith and Oldenberg 
thought, and could not be assigned to any date supposable 
for Huvishka. 

Whether these arguments be lucid or hazj^ Dr. Thomas 
has not replied to them. On the other hand I entirely 
fail to understand the concluding portion of the selfsame 
paragraph. Dr. Thomas gives, from Mr. Allan, a list of 
localities where the coins of the Kanishka and the 
Kadphises groups have been found together. Without 
any attempt to distinguish hoards from tope-deposits or 
common “find-spots” (the list contains examjdes of all 
three), and Avithout trying to Aveigh the evidential A^alue 
of the material he is using, he proceeds: “In at least 
three cases [Avhere coins of Kanishka are found in 
company with those of Wema Kadphises] the large 
collections represent neither Huvishka, nor Vasudex^a, 
nor Kadphises I, all of whom Mr. Kennedy supposes to 
have intervened. The reliability of inferences from 
such collocations is demonstrated in cases untouched by 
any doubt.” What does he meant Does he wish to 
suggest that, because examples of the two commonest of 
all Indo-Scythic coinages are found together without any 
others, the one king' immediately succeeded to the 
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.other,? Mr. Allan’s list was not necessary to prove sncli 
a collocation. The coins of Kanislika and Wema 
Eadphises were still circulating together in the Indian 
bazars in the year 1841, according to Wilson.^ Much may 
be learnt from the collocation of coins, but not, I feai-, by 
Dr. Thomas’ methods. 

And now I have done with objections. The chief 
difficulty is to put away old idols, and divest our minds 
of preconceived ideas. Verification is the test of every 
historical theory. And past experience makes me 
confident that the clues we now hold, and the results 
to which they lead, will stand that test. 


Mr. VINCENT SMITH said : — The problem set may be 
regarded as comprising two questions, intimately associated 
and yet distinguishable ; namely, the question of the date 
of Kanishka, and tlie question of the relative priority of 
the Eadphises group of kings and the Kanishka group. 
It is true that Cunningham, long ago, shared the opinion 
now advocated by Dr. Fleet and Mr. Kennedy that 
Kanishka’s accession coincided with the Vikrama era of 
58 B.c, But when Cunningham professed that opinion 
he placed Eadphises I in 126 B.C.^ It never occurred to 
him to suppose that the Kanishka group of kings preceded 
the Eadphises group. The theory that the Kanishka 
group came jfirst was started by Dr. Fleet, and has received 
little support, in public at least, from Indianist scholars. 
Dr. Franke of Berlin, the eminent sinologist, certainly, 
has given his adhesion to the theory, but the reasons by 

^ “ The copper coins of Kadphises and Kanerkes are found in 
considerable quantities in the hands of the money-changers of most 
of the large towns of Hindustan ” {Ariana Antiqua^ p. 349). In a 
supplemental list furnished me by Mr. Allan I find that, in three cases 
out of seven, only Kanishka and Kozoulo Kadjjhises appear. Am 
I justified in supposing that the one came straightway after the other ? 

- ASR. ii, 67, 68, note. 
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which he supports his decision are extreiiiely weak, and 
his advocacy is further weakened by his admission that 
he has little knowledge of Indian antiquities.^ Practically, 
therefore, Dr. Fleets only supporter in print is rny friend 
Mr. Kennedy, w- hose ingenious and interesting speculations 
cover an enormous field. They are, indeed, so com- 
prehensive that it is impossible to discuss them in detail 
without raising an infinity of side issues very remotely 
connected "with the Secret of Kanishka. Many of 
Mr. Kennedy’s supposed facts are obviously disputable. 

Time being limited, I take advantage of Dr. Fleet’s 
bold statement at the meeting a fortnight ago, when he 
said: “It seems to me that, even on the three points 
with which I have dealt above, there is a conclusive case 
that Kanishka began to reign in the first century b.c. and 
about the middle of it.” So far as these three points are 
concerned there is no difficulty in showing that the case 
is very far from being conclusive. The points are : — 

1. The failure of Huvishka’s die-cutter to express 
graphically the medial aspirate, especially in the name 
Mahasena. Dr. Fleet, observing that Nahapana and 
another prince, Kharahostes, whom I place earlier than 
Huvishka, express the aspirate by a character identical 
in fonn with the Latin 7i, argues tliat if Huvishka reigned 
in the second century after Christ that character should 
have been used in his coin legends. But it is easy to 
suppose that Huvishka’s die-cutter may have dropped his 
Iis, and did not want to Avrite them ; or, if preferred, we 
may believe in local variations of script. Anyhow, no 
solid arguuient about the date of Huvishka is to be found 
in the fact that his die-cutter used the spelling Maasena 
rather than Mahasena. 

2. The traditional date of Kanishka as 400 years after 
the Nirvana. This tradition is only one of many such. 
For instance, Hiuen Tsang (Yuan Chwang) reports another 
^ Beiirage zur Turkvolker, p. 100. 
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tradition making the interval 500 yearsd while the 




RagaUiranginl reduces it to 150 years.- The books and 
local chronicles are fnll of such traditional dates, almost all 
worthless. No conclusive ” evidence is obtainable from 
the 400 years tradition. 


3. The allegation 


that the weights of the coins of 


Kanishka, etc., are not related to those of the Eornan 
aurei. Nearly all numismatists, e.g. Cunningham, Percy 
Gardner, Professor Eapson, and myself, believe in the 
reality of the connexion. Mr. Kennedy thinks that he 
has disproved it. The discussion of his views on the 
subject would lead us very far afield and is impossible 
here, so I must content myself with saying that on 
a purely numismatic question I prefer the guidance of 
Cunningham and the experts of the British Museum. 
But I must make Mr. Kennedy a present of von Sal let’s 
support ; that eminent numismatist differed from the other 
experts, and saw no ground for thinking of the Eoman 
aureus in connexion with the staters ” of the Kanishka 
series, which he preferred to regard as struck to the Attic 
standard, reduced.^ The question, clearly, is a technical 
one with two sides, and Mr. Kennedy’s solution cannot 
claim to be conclusive 

Thus the whole of Dr. Fleet’s conclusive case ” as 
stated by himself disappears. 

I know, of course, that there are other arguments on 
his side, but it is not possible for me to deal with more 
on this occasion, and I have, I fear, already exceeded the 
limit of your patience. 

I mention merely one more point, arising from 
Mr, Kennedy’s address to-day. He stated, as if the fact 
were accepted, that the Kanishka kings had nothing to do 
with Kabul. Has he never consulted Ariana Antiqiia 


^ Watters, i, 224. 

- Stein, trans., bk. i, v. 172. 

® Naclhfolger Alexaruim^ pp. 70, 81. 



Mr. BARNETT said : — I beg leave to make a few 

observations on Dr. Thomas’ paper : i • x, 

1. The monuments of Gandhara art connected with 
Kaniska are a two-edged sword. Granting, as M. Foucher 
contends, that they belong to a middle period m the history 
of the art, -we must posit at least a century of growth 
between the atrocious casket of the Peshawar Stupa and 
the mature works which are assigned by most antiquaries 
to the middle of the first century A.D. And this distance 
of time cannot be lessened by Mr. Vincent Smiths 
arbitrary assumption that Kaniska had good stone- 
carvers at his command, but only bad metal-workers , 
for the casket was so tremendously important that it 
could not be left to a bad workman in an age and district 
rich in the highest technical skill. 

2. The case for Kaniska’s Greek is stronger than he 
supposes. All Kaniska’s coin-legends are in Greek letters, 
which must therefore have been at least almost as 
familiar in the Panjab as the Indian scripts. The 
explanation of this use of Greek letters is, according 

^ Ariaiiia Antiqua^ pp. 347 seqq. 

2 Cunningham, ASR. ii, 162. 

3 Epi. voL xi, p. 202 ; and see JRAS. 1912, pp. 1060-2. 
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and read the lists of coins found by Masson m the 
stnms or topes of Afghanistan ? Multitudes of corns of 
Kanishka and Huvishka were found associated with those 
of Kadphises II.^ [I may note that I know of one case 
only, namely, at Manikyala, in which coins of Kanishka 
are associated mth those of Kadphises I.]^ Mr. Kennedy 
seems also to forget the inscription on the Wardak vase, 
dated in the year 51, in the reign of Huvishka, recently 
edited by Mr. Pargiter.® I have not the slightest doubt 
that the Kanishka kings held the Kabul territory as an 
integral part of their immense empire. 
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to Di\ Thomas, that the Scythian tongue of Kaniska 
•was first committed to writing in Bactria in Greek 
characters : a theoiy as to which he uses the words 
"'no doubt”, whereas I feel much doubt, as I see no 
evidence whatever. According to Mr. Kennedy the 
explanation is that a Greek jargon was used locally as 
a lingua franca : this is supported by the fact that the 
coins show some knowledge, though an imj^erfect one, 
of Greek case-forms cra\iqv7}\ which was not to 

be derived mechanically from Greek coins. 

3. As to Dr. Thomas’ statement that there is no reason 
for laying a special emphasis on the silk trade, I would 
remark that Vergil in his Georgies, ii, 121 (37-30 B.C.), 
thought differently, 

4. As Dr. Thomas says, the Chinese Life of Vasu- 
bandhu ... places Asvaghosa in the 500 s ” after the 
Nirvana. The Chinese words mean most naturally, not 
the fifth century elapsed (501 to 600), but the fifth 
century current, i.e. the years 401 to 500. 

5. He asks triumphantly why Professor Lliders, who 
has published an admirable edition of the fragments of 
Asvaghosa’s dramas, should be opposed by Mr. Kennedy 
on the subject of his date. Are we to be responsible for 
the Professor’s error ? 

6. He speaks of Asvaghosa as a " contemporary and 
correspondent” of Kaniska. But though he was a 
contemporary, more or less, there is no good evidence 
that he ever had any correspondence with Kaniska. 

7. Dr. Fleet does not claim that Kaniska started his era 
from a Council. 

8. Dr. Thomas asks why Kozoulo Kadphises issued only 
copper coins. This is rather begging the question ; 
because for all that we know he may have minted gold 
and silver too. But, granting the assumption, we find the 
answer in the words of Dr. Thomas himself in the early 
part of his paper : Kozoulo Kadphises was only a ""chief”, 

JBAS. 1913. 02 
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a comparatively petty local ruler ; his son "W ema was an 
emperor, with the title of such, and minted gold, like 
Kaniska. 

9. Tlie chief argument of Professor Eapson seems to be 
that the types of the coins of the Later Kiishans are 
copied in those of some Sassanian kings, and therefore all 
the Kushans, from Kaniska onward, are comparatively 
late. Witli all respect I venture to say own seqnitiio\ 
We do not know how many of the Later Kushans reigned, 
or what are the exact facts about all their mintages : 
hence, when, e.g., we find on a Sassanian coin degraded 
types whicli may be traced back to the coins of Yasudeva, 
we cannot say how many Kushans used them before they 
were taken over by the Sassanians, Coin-types linger 
long in India : Professor Rapson himself in his admirable 
Indiaoi Corns shows us how the type of the seated 
goddess, which appears on Kushan coins, is repeated 
a£ain and anain, even down to the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. 

10. A very leading point of evidence in the case, in 
my opinion, rests upon the Chinese Buddhist literature, 
combined with the Tibetan work of Taranatha. The 
tradition clearly makes Kaniska and Asvaghosa con- 
temporaries; but the slighting references to Kaniska in 
the Sutralamkara make it likely that Kaniska died before 
the latter work was composed. The facts may be summed 
up thus : — 

(1) A statement (see p. 915, above) which is presented 
in the form of a prophecy of the Buddha, quoted by 
Hiuen Thsang, assigns Kaniska to the 400th year after 
the Nirvana (i.e. circa 83 B.a). 

(2) Paramartha (see JRAS, 1905, p. 52) assigns Asva- 
ghosa and the compilation of the Mahavibhasa to the 
'‘five hundreds” after the Nirvana, i.e. to the fifth century 
curreoit from 483 B.c. ; i.e. to the period 83 B.c. to A.r>. 17. 
Compare para. 4 above* 
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; {3) ■ ^Taranatlia speaks 'of successive .generations ' of 
patriarchs — (a) Ghosaka and Yasumitra, under Kaniskav 
(b) Biiddhadeva, (c) Nagaijunap who according to Hiueii 
Thsang lived under Satavahana (that is to say/ he was 
supposed to have flourished circa 78 A.D.). 

(4) A Chinese record (Nanjio, 1840) puts Asvaghosa 
two generations before Nagarjuna. 

(5) The Buddhadeva mentioned by Taranatha may 
well be identical with the Buddhadeva of the inscription 
K~L on the Mathura lion-capitaL This confirms the view 
which w^ould place the latter at the beginning of the first 
century A.D. 

Asvaghosa, then, may be assigned to the latter half of 
the first century B.C., and Kaniska would be an older 
contemporary, who may well have been crowned in 58 B.C. 

Lieut. -Colonel WADDELL said : — The second source of 
evidence, mentioned by Di\ Thomas, for the date of 
Kaniska, is Gandhara or Greco-Buddliist Art. As neither 
Dr. Thomas nor the other speakers have utilized this 
source, I propose to indicate here some of the chronological 
results which seem to me to issue from this evidence, 
especially as these differ considerably from the views 
hitherto held. 

Upon the question of the relationship of Kaniska to 
Gandhara art, current opinion is sharply divided. Mr. Y. 
Smith states that the art of the Gandhara school attained 
its highest development during the reign of Kaniska.^ 
Dr. Yogel and Dr. Spooner, on the other hand, say it is 
certain that the great flourishing period of Gandhara art 
had passed away '' before the epoch of Kaniska.^ Whilst 
M. Foucher takes a middle view and considers that 
Kaniska occupied a middle period.^ 

^ Imperial Gazetteer of India, ii, 115, 1908. 

Ann. Bep. Arch, Surv. India, 1908-9, pp. 33-4, 50. 

® London lectures, 1913. Cf. also Uart gr4co-houddhique du Gandhara, 
1905, pp. 40-2. 
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debased style and workmanship of Ivaniskas coins and 
relic-casket, few, if any, are likely to accept Mr. Smith's 
view that Kaniska's period represents the acme of 
Gandhara art. The second view, that Ivaniska s art was 
more or less ‘^decadent'’, is more plausible; but it is 
opposed by known chronology. Taking even the earliest 
lixnit for the zenith of Gandhara art, that of M. Senart 
(which is accepted by M. Foucher, though it is a mere 
conjecture), namelj^ ^'anterior to the second half of the 
second century A.D.,'’ ^ this date, when allowing for the 
art to become decadent, -would necessitate the postpone- 
ment of Kaniska's date to at least the end of the second 
or beginning of the third century A.D., which is im- 
possibly late. 

The facts, on the contrary, seem to me to suggest that 
Kaniska’s art is not really decadent Gandhara but 
represents the initial or an early stage in the evolution of 
the Gandhara school, which had its centre at Kaniska’s 
Gandhara capital and was probably founded by Kaniska 
himself, beginning Avith his debased imitations of the 
classic Roman art of his period, as seen on his coins and 
relic-casket. 

This view is supported by the following facts and 
considerations : — 

1. There is no evidence whatever that Oandhara or 
Greco-Buddhist art edoisied before the epoch of Kaniska. 
The argument that Menander or Gondopharnes may 
possibly have introduced Greco-Buddhist art is a pure 
assumption,^ so far unsupported by any knoAvn fact. All 
research has hitherto failed to find any trace of ancient 
Greek sculpture or architecture in India, The only 
material art-vestiges of the Greek and Parthian period 

^ Foucher, op. cit., p. 42. 
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are coins, and none of these bear any specific figure of 
Buddha or Greco-Buddliist art. 

What do the Gandhara sculptures themselves tell us 
regarding their dates ? In addition to Kaniska’s relic- 
casket and his coin bearing the figure of Buddha, both of 
which, although not dated, must fall within the lithic 
record of his era, 3-18, there are unfortunately only 
three dated Gandhara sculptures known, namely, one 
from Hashtnagar (about 15 miles north-east of Peshawar, 
Gandhara), one from Loriyan in the Swat Valley, and 
one from Skarah Dheri (about 8 miles north of Ha.^t- 
nagai'). These are dated respectively in the years 384, 
318, and 179, and are usually assumed to be in the 
Seleukidan era of the fourth century B.C. in order to 
fit them in conveniently with a supposed early epoch 
for Gandhara art ; ^ but wm shall see that they are not 
altogether inconsistent with Kaniska’s own era. 

2. The style of Gandhara art is relatively late, and 
is incompatible with a date . before the Christian era. 
Fergusson pointed out that Gandhara sculptures are much 
more Roman than Greek in their general design, and 
more Byzantine than either.- This fact was strikingly 
confirmed by the large collection of sculptures which 
I procured from Gandhara and Swat in 1896-6 for the 
Government museums, and it was expressly mentioned by 
me in my general report on these sculptures in 1897.^ 
Professor Ernest Gardner, to whom I showed the photo- 
graphs of these as well as of some of the finest Gandhara 
sculptures from elsewhere, remarked that in the treatment 
of their drapery, etc., they displayed the characters of 
late Roman and Byzantine schools, and that he should 

^ [Regarding these three dates see farther on, under Mr. Fleet’s 
remarks on the Seleucidan era : it was proposed to refer the date of the 
year 179 to the Saka era of a.d. 78, not to the Seleucidan ei'a. — Ed.] 

- History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 182. 

^ Actes Onzibnie Oongrts International des Orienialistes, sect, i, 246, 
Paris, 1897. 
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ascribe them to the fourth or fifth centuries A.D., or even 
later. 

3. The motive of Gcmdkara art is largely late and 
incomjxitihle with ct date before the Christ iaoi era. Its 
mythology is generally that of the theistic Lalita Vistara,^ 
which is not placed before the Christian era. The con- 
spicuous presence in the sculptures of tlm best period of 
divine Bodhisattvas, other than Maitiw of Padniapcmf 
i.e. Avalokita and others, implies a date ivithin the 
Christian era, as Avalokita does not appear to liave been 
evolved before the first or second century a.d.^ 

The four Buddhas also, figured on Kaniska s relic- vase 
(who represent possibly, I think, the four Buddhas of the 
quarters), are in two postures, neither of which is found 
in Hinaj^ana images, though common in Mahayana. And 
the two attendant figures on the lid are clearly the gods 
Indra and Brahma. 

In the elaborately decorated Corinthian capitals, which 
form some of the finest specimens of Gandhara art, Buddha 
is represented as seated amidst the acanthus foliage. But 
Fergiisson has pointed out that this motive of a human 
figure thus seated, appears in late Eoman art, in the 
fourth century A.D., and it certainly did not become 
common till long afterwards, till mediaeval times. Yet it 
is found in the Gandhara sculptures at their zenith. 

4. The zenith of Gandhm'a art was probably not 
reached until the third or fourth century A.D. (and not, 
as usually conjectured, in the first half of the second 
century A.D.). My later date, based on the figured 

^ This work, although referring to several divine Bodliisatfcvas by 
name, is held to belong to the Hinayana Sarvastivadins (H. Kern, 
Mamtal of Indian Buddhism^ p. 6), to whom Kaniska’s relic-casket is 
dedicated and to whom his Council” was restricted. 

^ The conception of Maitreya as a flask-holder, which is a common 
motive, as pointed out by Professor Grriinwedel {Buddhist Art in India, 
pp. 130, 188), does not appear in the Hinayana, but in the Mahayana cult. 

^ JRAS. 1894, pp, 53, etc, ; my article ‘‘Evolution of the Buddhist 
Cult ”, Asiatic Qmrtmiy Btview, January, 1912. 
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Corinthian capitals and the other motives and style of 
tlie finer sculptures, is in keeping with the mixed Indo- 
Grecian style found at Mathura and AinaravatL At 
Mathura, the southern capital of Kaniska, the Grecian 
drapeiy does not appear before the epoch of Kaniska, 
nor in Amaravati till about the beginning of the second 
century a.d. In both these centres it soon waned, 
coincident with the retirement of the Kushan power from 
Mid-India. Whereas in Gandhara itself, where the Kushan 
power flourished till the fifth century, the art manifestly 
continued to develop, and seems to have suffered little 
decadence until the conquest of Gandhara by the White 
Huns or Ephthalites at the end of the fifth century a.d.^ 

I remarked during my visit to Eastern Gandhara and 
Swat that many of the finest sculptures were found 
superficially in the ruins and presumably of late date. 
Most of the sculptures which I collected for the museums 
had originally been obtained by various officers from 
villagers from unknown sites. But in the systematic 
excavations which I advised at Dai'gai (undertaken by 
Lieut.-Colonel Maisey) and at Loriyan and elsewhere, 
I observed that what were manifestly the latest images 
in situ were often of a fine type. 

This later date for the zenith suggests the possibility 
that the high years of the three dated sculptures may fall 
within Kaniska s own Kushan era. These three are : — 

(1) The '' Ha^tnagar pedestak’,^ in fairly good style, 
dated 384. 

(2) The Loriyan pedestal of a Buddha,^ in less good 
style, dated 318. 

1 In 475 A.D. (E,apson, Indian Coins, p. 20). 

- y. A. Smith, JASB, 1889, p. 144 seq., and I A, 1889, p. 257 ; Biihler, 
I A, 1891, p. 394. For a record of this and other inscribed Gandhara 
sculptures see Vogel, Ann. Rep. Arch. Siirv. India, 1903-4, pp. 244, etc. ; 
also R. D. Banerji's “Scythian Period of Indian Hi.story” in Ind. Ant. 
1903, pp. 25, etc., for a useful summary and revision of the records. 

® Proc. JASB. 1898, p. 60; Senart, Joum. As., 9®, xiii, 526, 1899; 
Vogel, loc. cit., p. 245, No. 8, 
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(3) The Skarah Dlieri image of Hariti,i in Indianizecl 
style suggestive of the Mathura school, dated 179. 

The paltwgrapMc argument against the probability 
that the first of these belonged to the Kaniska era, which 
was advanced by Dr. Biihler, has now lost much of its 
force, as his classification-data have undergone considerable 
modification in the light of new material. His copy also 
of this inscription had evidently been so faulty that the 
date which he read as 274 is now read as 384, a difierence 
both in hundreds and tens.^ It is desirable therefore, 
in view of tlie great importance of this inscription as 
a criterion for Kaniska and his era, that its pal^eographic 
estimate be revised ; and as the original sculpture is in 
the British Museum, it is easily accessible for this purpose. 

Nor is the debased coinage of the Later Kushans 
necessarily inconsistent with the persistence or develop- 
ment of a relatively high sculptural art. Professor Rapson 
has mentioned that coinage is not necessarily an index 
to the art of the country. Nepal I would instance as 
a parallel case, where, with an equally debased coinage, 
is yet retained a relatively high standard of the mediaeval 
Buddhist art of India. 

The discoveries of Sir M. A. Stein, Professor Griinwedel, 
and von Lecoq, in Turkestan, point to the persistence of 
a high standard of Gandhara art in the north of India 
dowm to the fourth or fifth centuries. 

For all these reasons, the lowest limit for the date of 
the Kaniska period of Gandhara art cannot well be later 
than the first century A.D. What is its highest or remote 
limit ? 

A good criterion for this, is the occurrence of Buddha’s 
image in a stereotyped form on Kaniska’s coin, as well as 
the four Buddhas on his casket. * In the great Stupas of 

^ Vogel, loc. cit., p. 245, Ho. 12. 

^ Biihler, lA, 1891, p. 394; Jouni. As., 9«, xiii, 536 ; R. D. Banerji, 
loc. cit. ; V. Smith, Early History of Iridia^ p, 24S. 
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Bliarhut and Sanchi, wliicli reprovsent the more advanced 
fheistic phase of early Buddhism, there is absolutely no 
trace of Buddha’s image anywhere, and these Stupas in 
their dates admittedly go down to the first century B.c. 
To allow for such a tremendous and revolutionaiy 
development, such as ^ve see has already become accom- 
plished and stereotyped in Kaniska’s time, presumes at 
the very least one century. This would bring Kaniska’s 
epoch within the first century A.D. Wliilst, as a fact, 
the theory of divine Buddhas does not definitely appear 
crystallized in literature before that same period. 

Thus, the lowest and liighest probable limits for Kaniska 
both appear to converge in the first century A.D. 

The evidence from Gandhara art, therefore, seems to 
establish the following conclusions : — 

1. Graeco-Buddhist art did not arise before the first 
century a.d., and is more Byzantine than Greek. 

2. It was probably introduced by Kaniska with his 
debased copies of classic Hellenistic art of the Roman 
period. 

3. It was developed under his Kushan successors, 
and was still in a high state in the third and fourth 
centuries A.D. 

4. Kaniska’s initial date, w^hile it cannot be later than 
the first century A.D., cannot well be earlier than that 
same century, and it seems not inconsistent with the 
commencement of the Saka era. The evidence of the 
Bharhut and Safichi Stupas alone makes the date of 58 B.o. 
for Kaniska highly improbable, and almost impossible. 

On the historical side of the debate, too much importance 
has been attached to the incidental mention in Chinese 
annals, that some Buddhist instruction was imparted to 
a Chinese official by a Yueh-chi king in the year 2 B.c., 
in the belief that this king was Kaniska and that it 
confirmed the conjectured date for him of 58 B.c. It is 
difficult to see how a king of that date (58 B.c.), who by 
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the record of his successor manifestly reigned less than 
twenty years,’- could be alive in the year 2 b.c. Ihe 
incident “itself, besides, was of no great importance, and 
certainly was not the introduction of the Buddhist religion 

into China. ^ 

That great event took place in the year a.d. 6v , and the 
circunistlnces recorded in contemporary Chinese chronicles 
appear to me to possibly associate Kaniska with this 
event. The history records in some detail that Buddhism 
Nvas introduced in that year by two Chinese, who had 
spent two or three years in India studying Buddhism.^ 
Now, this historical fact, I would suggest, is quite in 
liegping with Hiuen-Tsang s traditional account of the 
Chinese hostages of Kaniska. These, the pilgrim relates, 
were entertained by Kaniska in different monasteries for 
more than a jmar, and were honourably “ returned to 
their homes ” as Buddhist monks.® The fact that they 
are called “hostages” implies a state of war between 
Kaniska and China, and Chinese history actually recoids 
? that the Celestial Empire was at that time engaged in 

a campaign of conquest in Turkestan, that is, neai the 
borders of Gandhara. The date a.d. 67 is eleven yeais 
before the initial year of the Saka era ; but, before his 
coronation at Mathura, wdiicli has been suggested to be 
the event commemorated by that initial year, Kaniska was 
presumably a petty king for many years in Northern 
India, so that the date of A.D. 67 might apply to him, 
if not to his immediate predecessor. This evidence, 
I venture to suggest, seems to associate Kaniska with 
that great epoch-making event of Eastern Asia the 
introduction of Buddhism into China. It also tends to 
place him in the first century A.D., about the beginning 
of the Saka era. 

' Beet, JKAS, 1903, p. 329. 

2 B. H. Parker, Ghim and Rdvjioti, p. 75 ; and other autlioribie.s. 

^ Watters, Yuan Chimng, i, 124-6, 292. 
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Mr. LOITG-WORTH BAMES said: — I propose to confine 
myself chiefly to the numismatic evidence as bearing on 
the order of succession of the groups of Kiishaii kings. 
It was on inferences from the coins that the liitlierto 
accepted order was based by Masson, Prinsep, and Wilson, 
followed by E. Thomas, Sir A. Cunningham, and Professor 
Gardner. The fact that a Kushan king bearing the name 
or title of Kadphises succeeded to a Greek king named 
Hermaios was held to sliow that this king was the first 
of the Kushans to establish a kingdom south of the 
Paropamisus and in Nortli- Western India ; and all other 
points of difterence between the coins of the two groups 
have been dealt with, on the supposition that this was an 
indubitable fact. But now that the priority of the 
Kadphises group lias been called in question on other 
grounds, it becomes necessarj^ to reconsider the numismatic 
argument also. 

What, then, is the inference we should draw from the 
coins themselves, independently of evidence from other 
sources ? This may be considered under the heads of 
A, language and alphabet ; B, design ; C, the use of gold ; 
and D, provenance. 

A. Language and alphabet . — We find that the series 
of coins which we may call the Kanishka group makes 
use of one alphabet only, the Greek, and, except in 
a limited class of coins, in a cursive form. The language 
also is Greek in the class of coins just excepted, although 
without strict attention to grammatical rules. No use 
is made of the Kharoshthi alphabet, although we know 
from inscriptions that jt was in use at the time. The 
Greek alphabet is fairly well maintained throughout the 
reigns of Kanishka and Huvishka, but falls off in that of 
"Vasudeva. 

The coins of the Kadphises group, on the contrary, 
following the precedent of those of the Greek and Saka 
kings, are bilingual ; but the Greek on the coins of Kujula 


IaV, 
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Kadphises is alphabetical only, while 'Wema Ivadphise.s 
uses the Greek titles hasileus hasiUon, or basileus only, 
wdth megas or soter 'inegas occasionally added. The square 
type of Greek characters alluded to by Professor Kapson 
as found on the coins of Kujula Kadphises is found 
oecasionall5^ on tho.se of Hermaios also. 

After the disappearance of both these groups, we find 
a series of Kushan coins of barbarous fabric using an 
extremely corrupt Greek alphabet, but no Kharoshthi. 
Brahmi letters, however, are found on many of them. ^ 

The inference to be drawn from these facta is, I think, 
that the first Kushan conquerors of North-Western India 
had become acquainted with the Greek alphabet, and even 
with a little real Greek, in their original home before they 
made their way south, and had not been sufficiently 
Indianized to make the adoption of Kharoshthi legends 
on their coins necessary to them. Kanishka found that 
the Greek alphabet was useful for trade purposes, and 
adhered to it. 

When the second Kushan irruption, that of the 
Kadphises kings, took place, and the Greek state of 
Kabul was occupied in pursuit of an alliance which 
ended in absorption, the barbaric invaders natuially 
adopted the bilingual system they found in use there; 
as is evident from a comparison of the joint coins of 
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the earlier Kushans, while adhering to the bilingual 
system adopted by his father. 

The earlier Kushans, of the Kanishka group, pushed 
on into the Eastern Pan jab, and stuck to their own 
system, but their coins soon became barbarous. Never- 
theless they outlasted the more recent invaders. The 
empire of Wema Kadphises seems to have died with 
him, and princes representing the traditions of Kanishka 
alone remained in Northern India. 

For these reasons there does not seem to be any 


improbability, — though Dr. Thomas has urged it, — in the 


double alphabet being brouglit into use by the Kadphises 
kings after Kanishka and Huvishka had for sixty years 
or so persevered in the sole use of Greek. It was the 
natural result of the circumstances ; and the continued 
use of the Greek alphabet (or as much of it as they 
remembered) was equally natural among the later 
representatives of the Kanishka line who carried on his 
traditions in the Panjab or further east. 

B. Design . — An examination of the designs on the 
coins leads to the same result. In a thoroughly Indianized 
kingdom the adoption of an eclectic m3^thology would 
have been an impossibility ; but Kanishka, the head of 
a ruling race, could afford, like the early Mughal emperors, 
to neglect Indian religious feeling and adopt the circulating 
medium best calculated to serve his objects. He gave 
a place, of course, to Buddha whose creed he specially 
patronized, and to Siva whose worship, as is well known, 
was not repugnant to the Mahaytoist Buddhism of the 
time; but he gave them only a small place. Huvishka 
follows the same lines, except that his coins show also 
some of the connections of Siva— Mahasena, Skanda- 
Kumara, and Visakha; or perhaps we should say, one of 
his connections, his son Karttiktya, presented in three 
forms. But in the coins of Vasudeva we find the worship 
of Siva under the name Oesho in practically complete 
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possession. Two of the foreign gods still linger, Ardokhsho 
and Xanaia (who had perhaps become acclimatized and is 
still worshipped under the name of -Bibi Nani in the 
Bolan Pass and at the ancient shrine of Hinglaj in 
Las Bela). But otherwise we find only Siva a,nd his 
bull Nandi on the reverses of the coins ; the trimla or 
three-pronged spear of the god is found behind the altar 
on which the king is sacrificing ; and the king’s own spear, 
held in his left hand, is sometimes converted into a trisida. 

Turning to the coins of Wema Eadphises, we find 
exactly the same &iva representations as on those^ of 
Va.sudeva. The only god on the reverses of, his coins, 
whether gold, silver, or copper, is Siva, sometimes alone 
but usually with his bull. In the copper coins (where the 
king stands, like Kanishka and Vasudeva) the three- 
pronged spear appears, as in Vasudeva s coins, but instead 
of being sometimes held in the king’s left hand, it always 
stands behind the altar A further, it has a battle-axe 
attached to its shaft ; and it may be noted that on one small 
gold coin this three-pronged spear with the battle-axe takes 
the place of a figure of the god. It may be added that, in 
agreement with the fact that Saivism and Buddhism were 
on friendly terms, the reverses show also the Buddhist 
emblem, the trivciind, denoting ^ “ the three precious 
things ” : but the god is always Siva, and none other. 
The three-pronged spear is not found on Kanishka’s and 
Huvishka’s coins, and Huvishka never appears in the 
standing attitude. 

The natural inference from these facts is that Indianiza- 
tion was a progressive factor, and that W ema Eadphises, 
when he came into possession of a large Indian empire, 
found his fellow-tribesmen already devotees of an Indian 
religion, and, like Vasudeva, had no alternative but to 

■■■■■■O' ^ ^ 


^ In some of the cases in which the king is shown sitting or only his 
head and shoulders are given, his helmet is perhaps surmounted by the 
head of a three-pronged spear. 
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adopt its emblems on his coins. It is incredible that 
a system like that of Kanishka and Huvishka should 
liave been introduced after a purely Indian system like 
tliat of Wema Kadphises. 

The coins of the Later Kushans adhere to the same 
system as that of Vasudeva and Wema Kadphises ; but 
the resemblance to that of the former is stronger. The 
degradation in style is considerable ; comparable in fact 
to that shown at an earlier period in the Scythic 
imitations of the coins of Euthydemos and Heliokies, 
and it is of course possible that a considerable interval 
occurred between the last coins of Vasudeva and their 
later imitations. The type of Siva and the bull continues, 
but that of the seated figure of Ardokhsho or Lakshmi 
(imitated from a not very common coin of Kanishka) 
soon becomes predominant and prevails to the end among 
the coins derived from this type. In any case, the 
succession of types seems to follow naturally. I cannot, 
therefore, agree with Professor Rapson in holding that 
it makes it in any way inconceivable tliat the coins of 
the Kanishka group should be earlier than those of the 
Kadphises group. In fact, I think that a full considera- 
tion of the coins, from the point of view both of alphabet 
or language and of design, leads to a dii'ectly opposite 
conclusion. 

C. The iise of gold . — The adoption of a gold coinage 
by the Kushan kings, as opposed to the exclusive use of 
silver and copper by the Greek and Saka princes, is one 
of the most remarkable features in the numismatic 
position. 

It seems to me that Mr. Kennedy has now for the first 
time provided a probable explanation of the change, 
namely, Kanishka’s interest in the trade-route between 
China and the Roman Empire* If Kanishka was the 
first to adopt such a coinage, while the Greek kings of 
Kabul and their ^aka-Parthian neighbours were still 
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usincf their system of silver and copper, there would be 
no cause for surprise in the absence of gold from the 
coinage of Kujula Kadphises, who occupied only a Inmted 
territory and continued its traditions ; and it would be 
equally natural for Wema Kadphises. on attaining a wide- 
spread empire, to imitate the gold coinage already 
established by the emperors whom he succeeded. 

D. Provenance . — As to the bearing of the find-spots 
of coins on the question of the extent of Kanishkas 
dominions, it is not easy to form an opinion until an 
authoritative list has been drawn up. In consi^ring 
this point, it is necessary to observe that the Kabul 
Valley above the Khaibar Pass was not necessarily always 
under a united rule. It falls easily into two distinct 
portions, the lowlands from Jalalabad eastward, practically 
on the same level with Gandhara, and the highlands of 
the Kabul plateau, 6000 feet in elevation. The lower 
valley may have been under the rule of the kings 
reigning in Gandhara, while the upper was a distinct 
kingdom. This was the case at the end of the tenth 
century A.D., when Sabuktigin and Mahmud made w'ar 
on Jaipal : Kabul had long been in the possession of the 
Muhammadans, while Lu^man and Nagrahar w'ere part 
of the Hindu kingdom which had its capital at Ohind. 

Mo.st of the topes examined by Masson and Honigberger 
are in the low country near Jalalabad ; as is also the 
Ahinposh Tope, examined by Mr. Simpson, the contents 
of ivhich have led to so much discussion. The only tope 
in the upper valley, in which, as far as I know, any coins 
bearing on the question vrere discovered, is that of 
Guldara (Ar. Ant, p. 115) in which Masson found “gold 
medals of Kadphises, and of the earlier princes of the 
Kanerki family ”. The latter coins cannot be identified 
among the coins of Kanishka described in Ar. Ant., 
pp. 365-70, although those of Kadphises are clearly 
specified on p. 354. As to coins found in topes, deductions 
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from wear and tear are most misleading and cannot be 
relied on. A short time ago I received in change a shilliiio' 
of George III of 1816 in perfect preservation, and one of 
Victoria so worn as to be almost unrecognizable And 
gold coins especially, which travelled far and wide in the 
course of trade, prove nothing as to extent of jurisdiction. 

Even in the lower Kabul valley very few coins of 
Kanishka have been found in topes ; I think (in addition 
to the Ahinposh Tope) only in Hidda No. 4 and Chahar 
Bagh No. 4. These were mostly of copper, and perhaps 
they would on this account be more valuable as evidence 
of local rule than those of gold. It is quite possible, 
though evidence is very scanty, that Kanishka’s kingdom 
may have included the Jalalabad country, as part of 
Gandhara, without extending to Kabul. 

There is one other point,— not numismatic,- — to which 
I would like to refer ; namely, the question of a possible 
invasion of the Panjab from the north. Dr. Thomas 
alludes to this as impossible, and sajns that the supposition 
of an invasion of India through Kashmir was too much 
for Cunningham, and it is negatived by all recorded 
history. Cunningham's remarks^ were called forth by 
Professor Gardner’s supposition '^ that Maues might have 
invaded India not through the Kabul Valley but through 
Kashmir or Nepal. Cunningham rejected this on the 
ground that the Karakoram Pass is closed in the winter 
and could never be used by an army, even in summer. 

Whether this is correct or not, is not easy to say. But 
there is another route which leads directly into Gandhara 
and might well have been followed by a Kushan invader, 
that by Chitral. The Durah Pass leads from the Waroj 
Valley, which is watered by an affluent of the Oxus, into 

^ [Compare the case of rupees, etc., of 1835 and 1840 mentioned in 
JRAS, 1913, p. 374, n. 4.— Ed.] 

- Corns of the Sahas, p. 2, = Kurtin Chron,, 1890, p. 104. 

® Catalogue of Greek and Scythian Goins, introd., p- 40. 

JRAS. 1913. 63 
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the Liitkho Valley watered by a stream whic^ falls into 
the Kmiar in Chitral. The valley on the Clutral side 
of the pass and that on the north side are occupied ly 
kindred Ghalcha races, speaking closely related Iranian 
dialects, the Yiidgha and the Mmjani 
14 800 feet in height hut quite practicable, with teit e 
vailevs close to it on both sides. On emerging into 
Chitral, an invading tribe would find itself on the loute 
which Alexander followed, and which our own army has 
recently traversed. The Baroghil Pass further north 
offers another line of approach from Wakban, and one 
which leads by Yasin and Gilgit to the Indus Valley at 
Bunii, whence the modern route from Kashmir would be 
available. The Kilik Pass also offers a very easy route, 
open the whole year, from the Taghdumbash Pamir to 
Hunza-Kagir and Gilgit. These Indus Valley routes 
offer the alternative line (avoiding Kashmir altogether) 
by the Babusar Pass to the Khagan Valley and Hazara 
(Urasa) and so direct to Taxila, which might be valuable 
if both Kashmir and Gandliara were in hostile hands. 
These are not the only passes which would be open to 
an invader, and there can be little doubt that Kujula 
Kadphises did make use of one or other of these routes 
when he subdued the five Yue-che principaHties already 
established before his time, and from Chitral he had 
an ea.sy route to Kabul by the Kunar. Kanishka 
might therefore have used one of these routes at an 
earlier date. The Chitral route seems to me the most 
probable. It is quite clear of Kabul territory and gives 
direct access to Udyana (the Swat Valley) and through it 
to Gandhara, one or both of which must have fallen into 
his hands. 

Dr. HOEY said : — In the course of this discussion 
reference has been made not merely to the date of 
Kanishka but to the Samvat or Vikrama era, the Saka 
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era, and the Buddhist Councils. These points are 
somehow, I feel sure, connected with each other, but how 
they are related is not quite clear at present. I offer 
a contribution, but have no desire to pose as an authority. 

The Sam vat era begins with 57 B.c., which is also the 
Chia-Rat year, the first year of the Chinese sixty-years 
cycle. This, it may be said, is a bare coincidence. The 
Prabhava or first year of the Hindu sixty -years cycle fell 
in 54 B.c. It is remarkable that the first year of 
a Chinese cycle should supersede the first year of an 
Indian cycle, so as to become the opening year of 
a new era. 

Terrien de Lacouperie in his work on Chinese coins 
states (1) that it was in 57 B.c. that Kieu-tse-k’hio, Kujula 
Kadphises, subdued five Greek states, and (2) that it was 
also from this year that the Chinese began to date their 
coins. If the first statement be correct, we have an 
adequate explanation of the origin of the Samvat era, 
but he gives no authority. If the second be correct, it is 
also an explanation. I pronounce on neither. 

It may be that the Sakas sustained some disastrous 
defeat in A.D. 78, and that from that year, in memory of 
the event, the victors founded a new era. A contributor 
has given an authority for this view. 

An era useful to remember is the era of Mahavira, 
which the Jains place, one sect 470 years before 57 B.C., 
and the other sect 470 years before a.d. 78. The 
difference is between 527 and 392 B.c. Counting from 
the Samvat the Saka era begins 134 years later. 

But Professor Jacobi in the preface to his edition of 
the Kalpasutra, published at Leipsig in 1879, calculated 
from 312 B.C., the year he took to be the abhisheka of 
Candragupta, back to 467 B.c. as a probable or possible 
date of Mahavira’s death. The abhisheka of Candragupta 
is now placed apparently in 322 B.C. Thus 477 B.c, is 
possible for Mahavira’s death. ; „ 
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As to the period of Kanislika and the year 
Council, the first point to be considered is tlie so-called 
prophecy by Buddha that Kanishka would appeal 
400 yeaL after his Nirvana. Yuan Tsang nientions this 
prophecy as current in Gandhara, when he visited tha 
Luntry. The distinguished scholar who has placed 
Buddlia’s Nirvana in 483 B.C. would place kanishka in 
83 B c But the year 483 B.c. does not come near enough 
to any date given for Mahavira’s death, which was the 
..onf, fn admit of both events having 




rehUiir^d, within Ajatasatrus reign. 

Csoma Korosi, in his abstract of the contents of the 
Dulva states that Kanishka appeared upwards of 400 
years after Buddha’s Nirvana. The Dulva gives at the 
same time 110 years after the Nirvana as the date of the 
First Council. Here comes in an interval of 110 years 
after the Nirvana which seems to correspond to the term 
of 100 years from the Nirvana covered by the prophecy, 
recorded by Yuan Tsang in connexion with Kashmir, ^that 
A^oka would appear 100 years after the Nirvana. Sung 
Yun, when he visited Gandhara, made a note of 300 years 
as tlie period which Buddha had foretold at which 
Kanishka would appear after the Nirvana. Can all these 
periods and prophecies be reconciled ? 

I have turned to J. J. Schmidt s translation of Senang 
Satsen’s Mongolian work, Geschichte der Ost Mongolen; 
and in it I find the period from the Nirvana to the Second 
Council is 110 years, and Kanishka is placed at 300 years 
exactly after the Nirvana. The First Council took place 
in the year after Buddha’s death. It would seem as 
though Sung Yun had got hold of this reckoning. 

The important question, therefore, is : when did Buddha 
die ? His Nirvana is an era-year. 

Senang Satsen attributes the Council in the year 110 
to A^oka, if it be correct to hold that Gliassalang denotes 
A^oka; but the Cullavagga (SBE, xxii,‘Kh. xii) nowhere 
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nientions Asoka in connexion with the Yaisali Council, 
and in Rockhiirs Lifo of the Buddha (pp. 171 ff‘.) there 
is a history of the Yaisali Council, placed at 110 years 
after the Nirvana, without a>ny mention of Asoka. It may 
be tliat no Council was held in Asoka s reign, and yet he 
may be the Piyadasi of the Edicts ; or Piyadasi may be 
someone else than Asoka. It does not afiect this discussion. 
So, I shall speak of '' a Piyadasi 

\Yhat we now have to arrange is the dates for — - 
Mahavira’s death. 

Buddha’s Nirvana. 

First Council, 

Second Council. 

A Piyadasi.” 

Kanishka and the Third Council. 

Senang Satsen gives in years of the sixty-years cycle 
three rival dates for the birth and death of Sakyamuni- 
Buddha. As we find scholars now agreeing to place the 
Nirvana in the beginning of the fifth century B.C., I shall 
insert opposite these the dates E.c. for corresponding years 


the cycle of that period— 

B.C. 

1. Birth in . 

Ting-Barn year 

554 

Nirvana . 

Ping- Tiger year . 

475 

2. Birth in . 

Yi- Bull year 

536 

Nirvana . 

Chia-Monkey year 

457 

3. Birth in . 

Mou-Bragon year . 

533 

Nirvana . 

Ting- Boar year . 

454 

First year of era 

Mou-Rafc year 

453 

noth year 

Ting-Bull year 

344 


In connexion with each Nirvana year it is noted that 
Buddha was in his 80th year. Senang Satsen states 
that the first ex*a is that according to those who measure 
the wheel of time, i.e. those who understand the cycle, as 
it would seem. The second is a reckoning according to 
a Pandit who visited Tibet in the eleventh century. The 
third is that of a Pandit 6akya, who went to India in 
1208 A.D. to study. Why Senang Satsen accepts Sakya 
Pandit and rejects other reckonings he does not say, but 
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Kusban revival in Kashmir . ^ ^ ^ 

I find that Yuan Tsang mentions that after Kanishkas 
death some local tribe re-established themselves m 
Kashmir, but in the 600th year after the Nirvana another 
leader with Buddhist sympathies invaded the country and 
restored the Buddhist ascendancy. I have inserted this 
event in the table so that it may not be lost sight of. 

It is worth noting that, while one of the two 
reckonings discarded by Senang Satsen leads to 57 B.C., 
the other leads to 54 B.c. Why did Sakya Pandit displace 
the former reckoning in favour of the latter ? 

We find in Bockhill (p. 233) that Asoka’s name 
occurs 234 years after the Nirvana in connexion with the 
history of Li-yul. If I insert this date in the first of the 
three lists of events. I get opposite “A Piyadasi” 241 RC., 
which fits the synchronism on which reliance is placed ioi 
the dating of the promulgator of the Edicts. But it is 
inconsistent with Anoka’s connexion with the Second 
Council. The exact 234 awakens suspicion. If we place 
Yuan Tsang’s figure for Asoka, 100 after the Nirvana, 
beside this 234, we get an excess of 134 years, or exactly the 
difference of years from the Samvat to the 6aka era. This 
may make one pause before coming to a final conclusion. 

My object is not to support any views, but to show the 
difficulties that have to be faced if we attempt to build 
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lip liistory merely on prophecies recorded by the Chinese 
pilgrims. The course of events in North Indian history 
between Alexander’s invasion and the rise of the Guptas 
may not be wholly as is usually accepted at the present 
time. It rests on many assumptions. It is easy to find 
fault with it, but it is not any gain to substitute one 
surmise for another. We want facts. 

The discussion practically came to an end at this point. 
Mr. Fleet said that, as it was already late in the day, he 
would not occupy time with any of his further comments 
on Dr. Thomas’ paper, but would send them to the 
Secretary to be attached to the other papers in due 
course. Dr. Thomas made a few remarks on some of 
the criticisms of his paper which started the discussion. 
And the President, Lord Reay, in the Chair, then dissolved 
the Meeting. 

Mr. FLEET has contributed the following addition to 
his share in the discussion : — I give here some criticisms 
of Dr. Thomas’ paper, with comments on various questions 
raised by him, which I was not able to offer during the 
actual discussion : and I combine with them a few notes 
on remarks made by the other scholars who have taken part 
in the debate. What I have to say will run to some 
length: but we have been challenged to a full inquiry ; 
and many things have been said in quite a few words, 
especially about eras and dates, which cannot be answered 
as shortly. However, I venture to hope that some of my 
remarks may be of use for other purposes, besides the 
passing one of this discussion. 

Miscellaneous remarks 

P. 628. Demetrius may have enlarged Sagala, and 
given to the place its other name Euthydemia:^ but it 

^ We gather from Ptolemy that the city had this other name : 
Ind. Ani.j vol. 13, p. 349. 
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seems probable that the city Avas not founded by him but 
existed under its own name from long before hm time, 
i^acmla. Sakala, is the modern Sialkot, in the 1 anja i 
It is famous as having been the capital of Mmiandeiy and, 
in later times, of the great Hun king Hilurakida Ihe 
Milindapafiha, which mentions it as the capital of Milinc a 
(Menander), describes it as “a city of the lonakas (the 
Greeks) which was a general centre of trade. An 
there is a very interesting passage in the Mahabliaiata 
givinv a curious account of the manners and customs o 
the inhabitants of the city and the surrounding country, 
Avhich represents them as an irreligious, impure, and 

dissolute people.* . 

P. 629. We can hardly assent to the view that 

Kozoulo-Kadphises was originally so great a person as to 
take Hermaeus, the last Greek king of Kabul, “ under his 
protection ” : that would need at least a great king, if not 
an emperor. He was the head of the Kushans, one of the 
five princely families of the Yue-ehe or Tochari who had 
established themselves in the region of the Hindu Kush. 
His coins give him no political title except that of 

‘ See my paper “ Sagala, Sakala, the city of Milinda and Mihirnkula”, 
in the Acts of the Fourteenth Oriental Congress, Algiers, 190o ; Indian 

Section, p. 164. . , . , . i • j. • c 

3 As i-egards some of the conquests and the raids into^ the interior ot 

India which are attributed to this king, see m.y remarks m JRAS, 1912, 
p. 791 : the raids are only mentioned in some grammatical illustrations 
which may refer to any Greek king quite as well as to him, and in the 
apocryphal Yugapurana chapter of the GargI - Samhita, which on y 
mentions the Greeks in general terms, without specifying any names. 
The idea of making the grammatical illustrations a'pply to him seems to 
have been started in 1861 ; and it was based on the discovery of one 
solitary coin of him at Alathura ; see Goldstiicker’s Panini, pp, 229, 234. 

» Eot as being (as the translation says, SEE, vol. 35, p. 2) “ m the 
country of the Ydnakas” : the text, ed. Trenckner, p. 1, runs Atthi 
Ydnakanarii nana - putabhManam Sagalanmama 'nagararii. On the 
contrary, the work places it in Jambudipa, India ; see trans. , p. 6-^ 
Karnaparvan, Calcutta text, § 44, lines 2028-70. In the Sabha- 
•,/; parvan, § 31. 1196, the city is mentioned as a trading-centre {putabhedana) 
of the Aladras- 
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yavicga, jilb-fjoii, kib-g%i^ which belonged also to the 
head of each of the other four septs of the Yue-ehe. 
This marks him plainly as onlj^ a 'chief' or 'prince': 
something distinctly less than even a king, much more an 
emperor. So also does the fact that his coins alwaj^s 
mention him on the reverse only, and show on the 
obverse the bust, and in some cases the name, of 
Hermaeus.^ He evidently rose to power as a subordinate 
ally of Hermaeiis, and eventually annexed the territory of 
that king. 

P. 630. A sentence on this page might have been 
better worded thus : — " We owe to Dr. Fleet the 
recognition, and to Pandit Radha Krishna the proof, of 
the existence of a king Vasiska between Kaniska and 
Huviska ; ^ and to Mr. R. D. Banerji and Professor Lliders 
the recognition of a second Kaniska, whom Professor 
Lliders places as reigning, at any rate in the jmar 41, at 
the same time with Huviska."^ I have not agreed as 
yet to the position assigned by Professor Lliders to 
Kanishka II ; ^ and he himself has admitted that there 
are difficulties. And the credit for the actual proof of 
the chronological position of Vasishka is due to Pandit 
Radha Krishna, who discovered his inscription which is 
dated, in words as well as figures, in the year 24. 

P. 637. As regards the Chinese evidence, which has 
been quietly put aside by Dr. Thomas as being "for the 
most part a matter of general agreement ", — (is his own 
view anji^thing more than the general agreement of 

^ See JRAS, 1912, p. 66S-9, and p. 1002-3 and note 1. 

^ Unless, of course, we assign to him (as we probably should do) the 
coins which give on the reverse the name Kuyula-Kaphsa, and on the 
obverse the name Kozola-Kadaphes, with a head which imitates 
a Roman emperor’s head (see p. 918 above, and note 4). 

[See, respectively, JRAS, 1903, p. 325 ; 1910, p. 1311.] 

^ [Sitzungsberichte der Koniglich Preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, 1912, p. 828 : see also the translation of Professor Liiders’ 
paper in /nd AnL, 1913, p. 135.] 

® See my remarks in JRAS, 1912, pp. 100, 107* 
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a quite limited number of people ?X— there can be, 

I imagine, at least no objection to noting that M. Sylvam 
Levi arrived at the conclusion that Kanislika’s accession 
must be placed about B.c. 50 ; and Professor Franke, that 
he must be referred to at any rate a considerable time 
before B.c. 2, and that there is no reason why we should 
not date him from B.C. bS.’- 

Coins 

Dr. Thomas has said (p. 632) The evidence which 
seems to me o£ primary importance is that of the coin*s. 

We can only accept this view with a limitation. In all 
researches into the ancient history o£ India, the inscriptions 
must rank first, as the chief basis : then come the books, 
Indian and others; and then tradition, coins, and art. 
Still, in this particular case the coins certainly play 
a more than usually important part : and we have quite 
recognized that on our side. The numismatic argument, 
however, has been dealt with so fully by Mr. Kennedy , 
Dr. Barnett, and Mr. Dames, that I need not say much 
about it. I will confine myself to four points.^ 

1. As indicated by Professor Rapson (p. 911 above), 
when we find a ruler, B, imitating the coins of another, 
A, it naturally follows that B is to be placed after A. 
But it does not follow that B succeeded A at once, or 
even at all closely. This is illustrated notably by a case 
which Professor Rapson has mentioned; namely, that 

^ A very useful abstract of M. Sylvain Levi’s Notes on the Indo- 
Scythians may be found in the Ind. AnL, 1903, pp. 381, 417 (see p. 419 
for the result*" quoted), and 1904, p. 10, with a supplementary note at 
p. 116 ; and a similar abstract of Professor Fraiike's notes about the Sok 
and Kanishka may be found in the same journal, 1906, p. 33 (see p. 47 
for the result quoted) ; see also his short paper in JRAS, 1907, p. 675, 
on the identity of the Sok with the Sakaa. 

- Dr. Thomas has referred vaguely to one certain case and one 
doubtful one of dated coins. There are, I think, several coins on which 
it has been proposed to read dates. But none of these dates, whether 
certain or doubtful, helps in our present inquiry. So it is not necessary 
to go into them. 
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Liaka-Kusulaka imitated coins of Encratides.^ The fact is 
unmistakable. But Eucratides came closeh^ about B.c. 175. 
On the other hand, Liaka-Kusulaka is mentioned, as 
Satrap and as the father of Patika (or Padika), in the 
record of “ the year 78” on the Taxila plate ; ^ and 
through the mention of the Great Sati’ap Kusulaa- Patika 
(or Padika) in one of the inscriptions on the Mathura 
lion -capital,^ he is connected closely with Raj uvula and 
his son Sondasa, for the latter of whom we have a date 
from Mathura in “the year 72,” which places him in 
A.D. 15 (see p. 919 £. above), and puts Liaka-Kusulaka 
about that same date. Thus, we have an interval of 
nearly two centuries between Eucratides and his imitator : 
and similar remarks, except that the interval was not so 
long, apply to the case of Rajuvula, whose coins imitate 
those of Strato I and IL It behoves us, then, to be 
cautious in whatever arguments we may base on the point 
that one ruler imitated the coins of another. 

2, Professor Rapson has said (p. 912) that: — 
^'Numismatists have had usually no hesitation in placing 
the Kadphises group [of kings and. coins] chronologically 
before the Kanishka group.” 

We do not dispute in any way the view that, at some 
time closely about A.D. 50, the sovereignty in the Kabul 
tendtory passed from the Greek king Hermaeus to the 
Kushan prince Kozoulo-Kadphises, whose son Wemo- 
Kadphises then established a Kushan empire in Northern 
India as well as in Kabul. We only say that there was 
a Kushan empire in India before that of Wemo-Kadphises, 
and assign the foundation of it to Kanishka, whom, with 

1 The reference is to a small silver coin bearing the legend [A!]AKO 
IKlOZOYAOi figured by Cunningham in his Coim of the Inclo^ 
8cyihia7is, pi. 1, fig. 9, and see p. 91, = Nu7n. Gkron., series 3, vol. 9 
<1889), pL 13, and see p. 308. It is plainly an imitation of a small silver 
<;oin of Eucratides ; ibid. , fig. 8. 

EpL Ind., vol. 4, p. 55. 
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we consequently place 


before WeniO” 


Ills successors, 

opposite view, that Kanishka came after Wemo- 
Kadphises, was laid down nearly a century ago, w mn 
the inquiry into all these matters was in its infancy. 
The ^^rounds for it have been indicated by Mr. Kennedy 
and ^Mr. Dames (pp. 933, 953, above). They seem 
strangely insufficient to justify the confidence wit ^ nc i 
the decision was made : and in fact, some of them ed 
support equally well the view which we hold, bti , the 
decision was made and accepted; and it was followed 
so unquestioningly as to have created a sort of hereditary 
belief among numismatists, so strong as to preclude any 
reopening of the question by them. That, however, is no 
reason why it should not be reopened by others. Me 
have reopened it ; and we find our justification in every 
fresh point that comes to notice. 

One good illustration of this has been given by 
Mr. Dames (p. 955), who has drawn attention to the 
manner in which the coins illustrate the development of 
^aivism as a religion patronized by the State. There was 
a limited recognition of &va in the time of Kanishka : 
more recognition of him in the time of Huvishka instill 
more in the time of Vasudeva : and finally, undei Memo- 
Kadphises we have no god at all on the coins, except Siva. 

To that I would add a remark. 

On the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka we have 
what we may call the mythical representation of Siva, 
sometimes with one head and sometimes with three oi 
rather four heads,^ and always with four arms. But on the 

1 Only three heads are seen ; one facing to the front, the other two 
faoiuo- right and left sideways. Hindu art, if representing the god as 
four-Laded, would have shown all the four heads facing to the front, as 
in well-known pictures of the ten-headed demon Havana. But these 
coins were made by Greeks or by Hindus trained in Greek art : and we 
are to understand, I think, that there would be a fourth head, left to the 
imagination, at the back of the one which faces to the front. 



coins of Vasucleva', alongside of the mythical figure of 
tlie god, wc have, for the first time in the Kanishka series, 
the entirelj" human form of him, with onh^ one liead and 
t\YO arms. And this human form of him, alone, is found 
on the coins of Wemo-Kadphises. If we are to follow 
Gardner,^ and argue that the representation of Siva in the 
mythical form is a development from the other figuring 
of him, and is therefore a reason for placing the coins of 
Kanishka after those of Wemo-Kadphises, we must for 
the same reason place Kanishka’s coins after those of 
Vasudeva ; which, however, is impossible, because 
Vasudeva dates in the years 74 to 98 of the era in 
which we have dates for Kanishka and Huvdshka ranging 
from the year 3 to the year 60. It is also to be noted 
that the bull, which almost always accompanies Siva on 
the coins of Wemo-Kadphises, makes its appearance, in 
the Kanishka series, for the first time on the coins of 
Vasudeva. This is distinctly another plain indication 
that Wemo-Kadphises came after Vasudeva. 

3. Dr, Thomas has given on p. 640 a table of alphabetic 
innovations in the Greek characters presented on the 
Indo-Bactrian coins. The table is capable of improvement. 
Still, it is good to find that it is being recognized at last 
that something may he done by attention to the details of 
the Greek alphabet as found on these coins. But exception 
must be taken to some remarks; and a question may be 
asked. 

It is not quite right to say (p. 641) that the Greek 
alphabet on the coins of the Kanishka group is 

characterized by certain cursive forms ” : nor did 
Mr. Kennedy put it in that way. Four classes of 
Kanishkas coins present on the obverses the legend — 

BACIAeYC BACIAEUIN KANHf:>KOY, 

1 Catalogue of the Coins of the Greek and Scythic Kings of Bactria 
and India, introd. , p. 59. 
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and on the reverses the names — 

HAIOC, H<t)AICTOC, CAAHNH. and NANAI A. 

Here, the characters, except for the special sign |3 for 
sh, are fine uncials, just as printed on this page, much 
superior to anything on the coins of Hahapana and on 
those of the Kadphises group,— without any mixture of 
cursive forms. All the other coins of Hanishka, and all 
those of Huvishka and Vasudeva, present no uncial forms, 
but only a cursive script, and a fine one, too, which was, 
as Mr. Kennedy said, a new feature on Indian coins. 
There is no mixture of the uncial and cursive characters 
at all. The cursive script, by the way, is not illustrated 
in the table, except (imperfectly) by the letters h, eta, 
and Kj upsllon} 

As regards some other remarks on the same page i 
retrograde writing, whether of single letters or of whole 
words, is not found only on the coins of Nahaptoa and 
those of the Kanishka group : and it gives no grounds 
for an assumption of synchronism. And the non-Greek 
language is not the same in both cases : on the coins of 
Nahapana it is an Indian Prakrit ; but on the coins of 
Kanishka, where it is confined to those which have the 
cursive characters, it is the language of the Kushans. 

As to the question: the coins of Wemo- Kadphises do 
not present at all the cursive Greek character's which we 
have on the coins of the other group ; except in two cases, 
those of the cursive eta and iqysilon, which are found on 
a few of them. Whence did his die-cutters get these 
exceptional letters, unless it was from the coins of the 
Kanishka group ? 

Again, we have the tribal or family name, Kushan, 
represented in Greek characters, in the genitive, in the 
blundered forms of Korsnl and Koronl, for Koranou, on 
the coins of Kozoulo-Kadphises, and Khoransu, for 

^ The Ma has been cut too square : the upsllmi does not hit the mark 
at ail ; a nearer approach may be seen in JRAS, 1907, p. 1045, line 9. 
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Khorcmou, on the coins of Kozola-Kadaphes.^ The 
suggestion has been made that these were the earliest 
attempts to render the name in a Greek form : ^ and 
Dr. Thomas, I presume, would favour that view. But 
what is there in the Greek rho to suggest its use in any 
way to denote a sibilant ? Is it not plain that these forms 
are due to die-cutters who had before them the Koshano 
of the coins of the Kanishka series, and who failed to 
recognize the true form and meaning of the T/m-Iike sign^ 
p, wdiieh is used there to denote the sk ? 

4. At the opening of this discussion I was able to deal 
(p. 914 above) with only three points. Mr. Y. A. Smith 
(p. 940) has confined himself chiefly to an assault on 
them; and he has not represented quite rightly what 
I said. I did not put forward these three points as being 
each of them conclusive in itself: I only claimed that 
they make a conclusive case, even without tlie other 
evidence, when they are taken all three together; which 
is quite another thing. His remarks on one of my points 
will be noticed in their place. The other two points relate 
to coins and come in here. 

As to the weight of the coins of the Kanishka group,„ 
the less said the better; since, though Mr. Smith asserts 
that Mr. Kennedy’s deductions are wrong, he has not 
offered anything in support of his assertion beyond 
a vague appeal to numismatists. But, by his own 
admission, at least one distinguished numismatist is not 
in agreement with him. 

As regards the other point, — the absence of the letter 
h from certain coins of Huvishka, — I need only say that, 
that king’s die-cutters were not Cockneys, and there are 
no good grounds for accusing them of any tendency to 
drop their A’s in speaking, much less to omit them in 
writing if they had known a character whereby to express. 
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tliem. It is out of the question that they would have 
transliterated the Hindu word Maliaseno by iliactseno in 
Gi'eelv characters if they had known the sign which was 
available for the h. 

Art 

Under this head Hr. Thomas has said but little, beyond 
quoting (p. 632) M. Foucher’s opinion that the works 
associated with Kanishka repi’esent a middle period in the 
development of the Greco-Buddhist art of Gandhaia. He 
has referred, however, to the relic-casket from Kanishka’s 
great Stupa at Peshawar, the chief and central figure on 
which is a figure of Kaui.shka himself. This has been 
illustrated in this Journal for 1909, at p. 1058, and quite 
fully in the Annual Eeport of the Archaeological Survey 
of India for 1908-9 (published in 1912), plates 12, 13, 
at p. 50. 

Mr, Marshall has attributed this casket to the decadent 
or even the final period, and has cited it as an argument 
against the view that Kanishka was mainly responsible 
for the rise and development of the Gandhara school of 
sculpture.! jt seems to me that Dr. Barnett’s suggestion 
(p, 942 above) that the casket, and consequently 
Kanishka himself, belongs to an early stage in the 
Gandhara art, is at least equally good. 

Colonel Waddell’s remarks on the general hi.story of 
the Gandhara art (p. 945) illustrate still further how^ 
divergent are the views of the specialists in this subject. 
And he has one of his dates wTongly : the date in the 
inscription on the pedestal of the Skarah Dheri image of 
Buddha is the year 399 (not 179) : on this point see 
further p. 986 below. 

What more need be said under this head ? We cannot 
build up a political history and chronology on theories 
about art. We must first put together the history from 
the inscriptions, supplemented by the books, tradition, 

> JRAS, 1909, p. 1059 ; and compare ARASI, 1908-9 (1912), p. 33. 
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and coins, and then ti'ace the course of art by means of it. 
The other way cannot lead to any sound results. 

Paleography 

Coming at last to the inscriptions, Dr. Tliomas has 
taken first the palseographic question. Here he has said 
first (p. 633) : — The Kharosthi of the Kaniska group is 
of a cursive type, obviously later than that of the Saka 
satraps of Taxila and Mathura By Saka satraps ” he 
means (I gather) Eajuvula and Sondasa, of whom we 
have KharOshthi records on the Mathura lion-capital,"^ 
and Liaka-Kusulaka and Patika (or Padika), of whom 
we have a similar record on the Taxila plate.^ And in 
support of his statement he has referred us to Buhler’s 
Indische Falaeographie, plate 1, where we find in cols. 8, 9, 
a Kharoshthi alphabet from the Saka’' inscriptions, and 
in cols. 10-12 an alphabet from the Kushan inscriptions. 

Now, in the first place, an artificial contrast between 
the two alphabets has been created by the style in which 
they have been figured. The alphabet in cols. 8, 9, has 
been drawn in broad thick strokes, but that in cols. 10-12 
in quite thin ones. 

Secondly, the figuring of these alphabets takes no 
notice of the fact that in the Taxila record, one of the 
bases of cols. 8, 9, and in the Wardak vase record, one of 
the bases of cols. 10-12, the letters were made, not by 
continuous strokes (as shown in Biihler’s plate), but by 
lines of punched dots. 

Thirdly, the original records, from which these alphabets 
have been put together, come from diflerent localities 
and were written by different hands. 

Fourthly, cols. 8, 9, appear to be based chiefly on 
the Mathura inscriptions, which are on stone ; whereas 
cols. 10-12 are based almost entirely on the Sue Vihar 
record, which is on metal ; and there can often be traced 

Epi. Ind., vol. 4, p. 55. 


1 Epi. Ind.i vol. 9, p. 141. 



I 7 \d. Ant., vol. 10, p. 326. ^ Ind 

Joamal AskUiqtie, 1890, i, p. 136. 

Ind. Ant., 1908, p. 31 : I quite agree t 
F or the latter see Spi. Ind., vol. 11, p. 


in Indian records a tendency to use a move cursive style 
of writing for those on metal than that favoured for the 
records on stone. 

Fifthly, the Kharoshthi writing was of a loose style 
which lent itself very easily to different kinds of treatment, 
with results which are apt to be confusing. 

If we compare the Sue Vihar record of Kanishka, dated 
in the year 11 (on metal), ^ and the Ara inscription of 
Kanishka II, dated in the year 41 (on stone), ^ appearances 
would quite justify us in placing the Ara record before 
the other: a position which, I imagine, no one would 
endorse. So also Mr. E. D. Banerji, comparing the Sue 
Vihar record and the Zeda inscription of the same reign 
and year (again on stone),® found that the characters of the 
Zeda record are much earlier in form than those of the 
other.* And I think that, if a comparison is made of 
the absolute facsimiles of the Tasila and Wardak records,® 
consideration being given at the same time to the points 
mentioned above, it will be agreed that no grounds remain 
for saying either that the Kushan Kharoshthi alphabet is 
later than that of the “ 6akas ”, or vice versa. 

As regards the other alphabet. Dr. Thomas has said : — 
“ Their Brahmi [i.e., that of the records of the Kanishka 
series] is indistinguishable from that of the Western 
Satraps, who date in the so-called feaka era, commencing 
in 78 A.D.” For this he has referred us to Btihler’s 
Indisclie Palaeographie, plate 3, where we find the 
Kushan Brahmi alphabet in cols. 3-5, and the other 
(based entirely on one record) in col. 6. 

We certainly cannot endorse the opinion that these 
two alphabets are “ indistinguishable ” : there are some 
marked differences between them ; notably in the letters, 
a, d, k, and r. But further, into any such comparison 
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there ought to be taken also the alphabet from the 
Brabmi records of one of the “ Saka Satraps naniely 
Sondasa, whicli is given in cols. 1, 2, of the same plate. 
As regards this, moreover, it is to be borne in mind that 
we have only three bases for this “ Saka ” alphabet, and 
they all belong to just about the same time, the year 72 ; ^ 
whereas the Kushan records range from the year 3 to the 
year 98 and are numerous, giving much more scope for 
variations in details. And it is also to be noted that 
various types of letters remained in use for long times 
during the period from about B.c. 150 to a.d. 320. If 
the inquiry is made in that manner and in that light, and 
is based on the records themselves, wliich are still more 
instructive than the tables which have been made from 
them, it will soon be seen that the ''Saka’' Brahmi records 
fall quite naturally into place, as regards both characters 
and language, as part of the whole series running from 
the year 3 to the year 98 ; and that there is no difficulty 
about placing the entire series between B.c. 58 and A.D. 42. 

The fact is, palseographic inquiries are a rather com- 
plicated business. They require not only a knowledge 
and use of the published tables, but also a close scrutiny 
of the x'ecords themselves. And the difficulties attending 
them, and the necessity of not accepting apparent results 
too quickly', are well illustrated by the point that 
Mr. R. D. Banerji,- who went into this branch of our 
study somewhat deeply, could not account for the 
Mathura inscription of the year 299,^ except by referring 
its date either to a Maurya era which never existed/ or 

^ Namely, tlie Msra and Mathura inscriptions, Nos. 14, 59, 82, in 
Liiders’ List of the Brahmi Inscriptions, HJpi, Ind., vol. 10, appendix. 

- Ind. Ant, 1908, p. 40. 

Liiders’ List of the Brahmi Inscriptions, No. 78. 

^ See my remarks on the Hathigumpha inscription in JRAS, 1910, 
p. 824 : ^nd compare Professor Liiders’ remark on the record, No. 1345 
in his List -“There is no date in this inscription.” No evidence of 
Maurya era has been adduced, except that which was mistakenly 
supposed to exist in this Hathigumpha record. 
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else to the Seleucidan era, -which was never used in India, 
or else to some other era (not specified by him) beginning 
in the third or fourth century B.c. But I must not 
be understood as decrying the value of p. Banerjis 
inquiries : while there are various points in which we 
cannot at all accept his results, he has done some very 
useful work in this line; especially in bringing out the 
point that the Jain Brahmi inscriptions of the Kushan 
period, as compared with the Buddhist and Brahmanical 
inscriptions, show decidedly advanced forms, which seem 
due, as suggested by him, to the mercantile habits of the 
Jains, creating a tendency to abandon archaic forms or 
writing and adopt a more cursive style.^ 

Eras and dates 

Our aim ought to have been to keep this discussion to 
the narrowest possible issues ; not to bring up and start 
afresh the old complications with which it has been 
suiTounded. And we ought properly to be considering 
only t-wo eras ; those of B.C. 58 and a.d. 78. Dr. Thomas, 
however, finding (p. 633) that some of the dates are of 
a “distinctly awkward character”, — as they certainly 
are from his view of the whole matter, has done so 
much, by his remarks about possible solutions, to prevent 
the rLsonable course, that, not only must I say much 
more about these two eras, when their turn comes, than 
would otherwise be necessary, but also I must, first say 
something about theories which it would have been better 
to leave forgotten. 

We must note, in the first place, that Dr. Thomas would 
find one way out of his difficulties by saying (p. 636) 
that “there is no improbability in the supposition of 
several local eras ”. And other writers, more bold, have 
asserted that there were various different eras in those 
times. 

i Jn/., 1908, p. 51-2 
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Blit where are those eras ? None of them has ever 
been founch except the two well-known ones mentioned 
above. The practice of regnal reckonings, which is traced 
back in India to at least the time of Asoka, is, no doubt, 
earlier everywhere than any use of eras : and even the 
use of an established era would not necessarily stop 
altogetlier a concurrent practice of citing regnal years ; 
the case of Gondophernes (see p. 1002 below) is a clear 
instance to the contrary.^ But a regnal reckoning does 
not become an era until it has been continued, unbroken, 
through at least two reigns. Where is there any sound 
basis for holding that any regnal reckonings of tlie period 
B.c. 100 to A.D. 100 developed into eras, except those 
which began in B.c. 58 and a.d. 78 ? 

Dr. Thomas has sought to justify his statement by 
saying (p. 636, note 3) that ''at the present day about 
twenty eras are employed in India.'’ The eras and 
miscellaneous reckonings in use in India in the present 
day certainly do number about twenty : and there have 
been others, too, which have died out.^ But this has no 
bearing on a question of the first centuries B.c. and a.b. 
The growth of all these numerous reckonings has been 
a gradual work of time : apart from the tivo in which we 
are interested, — and apart from the religious era of the 
Buddhists dating from B.c. 483, and that of the Jains 
purporting to date from B.C, 528, which do not figure 
in any records of the period with which we are dealing,^ — 
the earliest of them only dates from a.d. 248 or 249, and 
the next from a.d. 320. 

^ So also, in later times, the Chalnkya kings of Badami dated some of 
their charters in the years of their reigns alongside of the years of the 
Saka era : see, e.g. Kielhorn’s List of the Inscriptions of Southern India, 
Epi. Ind., vol. 7, appendix, Nos. 3, 9, 27-30, 32-34, 49. 

® See my account of the Hindu eras and other reckonings in the 
Encyclopcedia Britannicay 11th edition, vol. 14 (1910), pp. 495, 498. 

^ The Buddhist era had not commended itself to .any general use, hut 
was confined to esoteric Buddhist circles. As to the Jain era, it is 
a question whether it was devised before the fifth century a.d. 
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There mio-ht be something in this idea of various eras, 
if we had a number of rulers with dates ranging about 
the same time ; say. the year 50 or 75 or 100. But that 
is not the case. We have Kanishka, with years ranging 
from 3 to 11 or (?)19;‘ Vasishka, with years from (?) 19 or 
24 to 28; Huvishka, with years from 31 to 60;^ Bondasa, 
with the year 72; VasudSva, with years from 
98 and, alongside of him, Moga, with the year 78 ; 
Gondophemes, with the year 103; and an unnamed 
Kushan king, with the year 122 These figures suggest 
at once a continuous series : and it will be shown in the 
sequel that they work out as such. 

The only Indian eras dating from, and in use in, the 
period with which we are dealing, are the so-called 
Vikrama era beginning in B.c. 58 and the so-called baka 
era beginning in A.D. 78. The other suggested or asserted 
various eras are nothing but a convenient dream, evoked 
under the stress of difaculties such as those which 
Dr. Thomas represents. And I contend that, when a,ny 
historical results lead us to recognize a reckoning dating 
from about b.c. 58 or A.D. 78, then common sense compels 
us to adopt the established era which begins in that year, 
instead of imagining some other reckoning which is 
straightway made to begin at about that time but is not 
allowed to be that ei^a itself. 

Omitted hundreds 

It can only be under the influence of the di'eani of 
various eras that Dr. Thomas has recalled attention 
(p. 633) to the exploded idea of suppressed centuries 
or “ omitted hundreds 


1 For the record of the year 19 see Liiders’ List of the Brahmi 
Inscriptions, EpL Ind., vof 10, No. 918. It was by pure conjecture 
that the editor of the ihscription, Dr. Bloch, referred it to “Kanishka 
or Huvi-shka”. The king’s name is quite illegible. The record is 
certainly not one of Huvishka : the choice lies between Kanishka and 
Vasishka. 


" For the record of the year 31, see Liiders’ List, No. 1.1a. 
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This idea was started in 1874 by Edward Thomas,^ who 
proposed to interpret the dates of Kanislika, Huvishka, 
and Vasudeva : — 

1. As dates, with the hundred omitted, of the fourth 
century o£ the Seleucidaii era of b.c. 312 ; with tlie result, 
if we take tlie whole range of recorded years from 3 to 
98/ of the years 303 to 398, = B.c. 10 to a.b. 86. 

2. Or as dates, with the hundred omitted, of the third 
century of the Parthian era of B.C. 248 : result, the years 
203 to 298, = B.c. 46 to a.d. 50. 

Professor Dowson made a prompt protest against this 
idea; pointing out that, while we have the habit col- 
loquially of saying, e.g., 75 for 1876, we never follow such 
a practice in dating formal records, and that any such 
system '' would entirely defeat the object of putting a date 
upon a monument intended to endure for a long period ^ 
because, of course, after a certain lapse of time no one 
could know what century such a date as the year 3 
or “the year 98” might belong to. The idea, however, 
unluckily met with favour in other quarters ; so that, 
since then, it has been used to interpret the Kushan 
dates : — 

3. As dates, with the hundred omitted, of the fifth 
century of the Seleucidan era : ^ result, the jmars 403 to 
498, = A.D. 91 to 186. 

4. As dates, with the hundred omitted, of the second 



century of the era of which we have the year 72 for 

^ ArclioioL Surv, West. India^ vol. 2 (1876), p. 31 ; and see his letter 
to the Academy, dated 16 December, 1874, reproduced there on 
p. 32. 

- E. Thomas had the year 98 for YasudSva ; but the year 9 was the 
earliest date then known for Kanishka. 

^ JRAS, new series, vol. 7 (1875), p. 882. 

Cunninghani (1892), Coins of the Kushdtis, p. 5, = JS/um. OKtoii,, 
3rd series, vol. 12, p. 44 : and later Biihler (1896), Jndische Palaeographie, 
% 19, B; the text says the “fourth” century, but that is a slip for 
“fifth”, —the century beginning with the year 401 ; see the English 
version, Ind, Ant., 1904, appendix, introductory note, p. 3, note 2. 
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^onclasa and the year IB for Moga:^ result not exactly 
determinable ; but the years 3 and 98, as meaning 103 
and 198, were to run from some time in the first half 
of the first century A.D. 

5. As dates, with the hundred omitted, of the third 
century of the 6aka era result, the years 203 to 298, 

= A.D. 281 to 396. 

6. As dates, with the hundred and thousand omitted, 
of the thirty-third century of a reckoning, used m Kashmir 
and some neighbouring parts, Avhich has its starting- 
point in B.c. 3076 ; 3 result, the years 3203 to 3298, = 
A.D. 127 to 222. 

Even the latest supporters of this theory of '^omitted 
hundreds have discarded it : and we had thought it to 
be so thoroughly laid aside as to call for no further 
comment or even allusion.^ As, however, most unhappily, 
Dr. Thomas has referred to it, I have had to notice it. 
But it seems enough to say that any system of counting 
by omitted hundreds was quite foreign to the Hindus 
until the eighth century A.D., when there was started in 
Kashmir the Laukika or Lokakala reckoning, the popular 
reckoning made by omitting the hundreds (including of 
course also the thousands) of the Saptarshi-sariivatsara, 
the years of the Saptarshis, the stars of the Great Beai , 

^ Buhler (1890), Vienna Oriental Journal, vol. 10, p. 173 : whether this 
suggestion, dated 20 April, 1896, is to be taken as earlier or later than 
the other suggestion (referred to in the preceding note) in his hidiache 
PoUaeographie, which was published in 1896, I do not know. 

^ D. R. Bhandarkar, JBBRAS, vol. 20, p. 297. 

3 V. A. Smith, JRAS, 1902, p. 175 ; 1903, p. 7 : at the same time it 
was proposed (1903, p. 45) to explain the year 72 of Sondasa and the year 
78 of Moga as meaning the years 2972 and 2978, = b.c. 105 and 99. 
The idea of applying this reckoning had been suggested, in fact, by 
F. S. Drowse in 1877, in Ind. Ant., vol. 6, p. 218, but only vaguely, 
without an indication of any particular century of the reckoning, 

^ If, by chance, anyone should ever wish to revive it in any form let 
him first discover (as I have suggested in JRAS, 1906, p. 981) a record 
of Kanishka with a date ranging (say) from the year 91 to 100, or 
a record of VasudSva with a date ranging (say) from the year 1 to the 
year 10. 
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which is also known as the Sastra-saiiivatsara, the years 
of the scriptures”. The earliest recorded date in the 
Laiikika reckoning is one of *Hhe year 89”, meaning 
3889, = A.D. 813-4, given by Kalhana.^ The reckoning 
in this abbreviated form had plainly only been invented 
shortly before that time. It was introduced into India, 
where (as also in Kashmir) it still exists in the Kangra 
District and some of the neighbouring hill-states, between 
A.D. 925 and 1025.^ Even so, however, the introduction 
of it did not lead to any general imitation of the system in 
India, so as to result in other reckonings being abbreviated 
in the same way : instances of such an effect are quite 
rare, and are found in only a few late Vikrama dates.^ 

^ Rajataramginl, 4. 703, 

^ For further information about this reckoning, reference may be 
made for the present to my account in the EncydopcBdia Britamiica^ 
11th edition, vol. 13 (1910), p. 499. Properly speaking, the names 
Laukika and Lokakala belong only to the reckoning with the hundreds 
omitted ; and they are found used, I think, only with it. The other 
names belong properly to the full reckoning only, but are sometimes 
found coupled with the abbreviated reckoning. 

On the great rarity of such cases, compare a remark by Professor 
Kielhorn in Ind. Ant, vol. 22, p. 1096. Even the few instances which 
are forthcoming are not of a complete and convincing kind : thus : — 
The Girnar inscriptions of a.id. 1232 cite the years 76, 77, and 79, but 
explain them as meaning 1276, 1277, and 1279, by mentioning first the 
year Vikrama-samvat 1288 : Epi. Ind., vol. 5, appendix. No. 212. 

A manuscript of a.d. 1527 gives its date as sarhvat Aslmdhddi SS varshe, 
etc. , by which it means the Vikrama year 1583 in the Ashadhadi variety : 
Ind. Ant, vol. 19, p. 360, No. 167. 

These are the only real instances that I can quote : and perhaps the 
second of them was not actually intended, but (see Professor Kielhorn’s 
remarks, loc. cit.) is due to a careless omission of the figures 15 after 
sarhvat, which would transfer it to the same class with the following 
three cases, which are only of a partial nature : — 

A manuscript of a.d. 1477 gives its date as sarhvat 15 Ashadhadi 
S4 varshe, etc., meaning the Vikrama year 1534 in the Ashadhadi 
variety: Ind, Ant, vol. 19, p. 32, No. 47. 

A manuscript of a. B. 1523 gives its date as sarhvat paiichadaia 
15 aUtau 80 pravartamdne, etc., meaning Vikrama 1580: ibid., p. 33, 

No. 49. - . _ . 

A manuscript of a.d. 1643 gives its date as sarhvat lb Ashadhadi 
99 varshe, etc., meaning Vikrama 1699 in the Ashadhadi variety : ibid., 

p. 171, No. 101. 
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The complications created by this proposal for inter- 
pretino- the Kushan dates are evident. Its absurdity as 
Lard“s the more recent applications of it is shown by 
the fact that it has to ignore at least two dates 
the hundreds were not omitted ; namely, (1) le ^ anj ai 
date “the year 122 ; in the reign of the great king tie 
Gushan”,! ^nd (2) the Mathura date “in the yeai 299 

of the great king, the over-king of kings ”.® 

It may be added that, as far as I can ascertain, no 
instance has ever been established of a Seleucidan or a 
Parthian date being recorded in omitted hundreds. There 
is, in fact, no sound reason for thinking that this 
irrational method of recording dates was used in ancien 
times in any territory which comes in any way within 
the scope of our inquiry. 

The Seleucidan era 

Equally unhappy, if not more so, is the invitation of 
our attention (p. 636) to Dr. Vogel’s view that the 
Seleucidan era of B.c. 312 “ accounts for the high numbers 
[of years], such as 318 and 384.” There is no basis for 
this view, except in a theory about art, and in a mistake 
about a third date which Dr. Thomas has not mentioned. 

Dr. Vogel was dealing with three inscriptions : one, 
dated in ““the year 318”, on the Loriyan Tangai statue 
of Buddha; a second, dated in “the year 384, on 
the Ha.shtnagar statue of Buddha;* and the third, on 
the Skarah Dheri image of Hariti. The date in the 

1 Cunningham, lleports, vol. 5, p. 61, plate 16, ITo. 4 : and see better, 
for the word rajami, JASB, vol. 23 (1854), p. 705, plate. 

2 Liiders, List of the Brahml Inscriptions, No. 78. 

“ ARASI, 1903-4 (published in 1906), p. 259. On this matter compare 

mv remarks in JRAS, 1907, p. 184. , t, m i-- 

1 Col Waddell has asked (p. 950 above) that this date should be 
examined again. The pedestal bearing the record is in the Briti-sh 
Museum; and I am able to say, from an excellent squeeze for which 
I am indebted to. Sir C, Hercules Read, that the figures are unmistakably 
300, 80, and 4. 
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last-mentioned record had been read as the year 179 '' or 

the year 191 Dr. Vogel followed the reading 179 
His view was that the Hashtnagar statue belongs to the 
flourishing period of the Gandhara art, which he would 
place in the first two centuries A.D., though the eminent 
■authority Grilnwedel holds that the Gandhara school only 
began about a.d. 30.^ And though he thought the 
Loriyto Tangai statue to be inferior to the other, still, 
allowing for the difference in locality, with the chance 
that so good an artist may not have been obtainable for 
it, he found no difflculty in placing it somewhat earlier 
than the Hashtnagar statue. On the other hand, he 
stamped the Skarah Dlieri image as a piece of ''very 
degenerate Gandhara art to be placed after the 
other two. 

He was thus faced by the problem (devised by liimself) 
of having to place the two statues in the first or second 
century A.B., and to make the year 179 give a date later 
than the years 318 and 384. And he solved it, on the 
basis of the dream-theory of various eras, by applying 
two reckonings, both of them quite foreign to Gandhara. 
He referred the Loriyan Tangai and Hashtnagar dates to 
the Seleucidan era, with the result of A.B. 6 and 72 ; and 
the Skarah Dheri date (in spite of recognizing that 
"unfortunately there is no indication of the Saka era 
having been in use in Gandhara at so early a time ”) to 
the 6aka era, with the result of A.B. 257, 

But, in the first place, there is not a shadow^ of a sound 
reason for thinking that the Seleucidan era ever found its 
way into use in Indian records, any more than there is for 
thinking that an Indian era ever met with acceptance in 
the Seleucidan and Parthian kingdoms. Even by the 
Parthians, as shown by their coins, the Seleucidan era 

^ Varsha ekurmSitisatimae, or vashra ehanavita^atimae, 

^ Buddhistisehe Kmist m Indien (1893), revised translation by Burgess, 
Buddhist Art in Lidia (1901), p. 5. 
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was used but rarely and sporadically before the year 275 , 
= B.c. 38-87, and with regularity only from ^ 

353, = A.D. M-2}' ■ ' 

Further, the date in the Skarah Dheri inscription is 
distinctly the year 399.2 This corrected reading places 
the image after the two statues, as wanted by Dr. Vogel. 
Referring the years to the Vikrama era, we have (taking 
into conSderation the months which are given) A.D. 262, 
328, and 343, as the equivalents of the three dates. And 
Griinwedel has intimated that these results are quite 
appropriate ones for the sculptures to which they belong.' 


The Parthian era 
Just as unhappy is the reference (p. 636, note 3,) to the 


Parthian era of B.C. 248 as a possible solution of Indian 
dates. 

We have been spared, so far, any complications based 
on this reckoning; though they were once threatened.^ 
It is to be hoped that they are not to be started now. 
Even the Parthians themselves did not use their era on 
their coins and only three inscriptional instances, found 
in Parthian tablets from Babylon, seem to have been 
traced ; the only complete one is a record of b.c. 105, 
which cites ''the (Parthian) year 144” and "the 
(Seleucidan) year 208 


1 See Wroth’s Catalogue of the Coins of Parthia, p. 153 ff. for dates 
from A.x>. 41-2 onwards, and pp. 99-149 for dates from b.c. 38-3/ to 
A.D. 26-7 : see also in trod., p. 65. 

^ The expression is vaska Bhimacliadu^cUimae, “in the four-hundred- 
less-by-oneth year ” ; using a well-established Hindu method of denoting 
‘ three hundred and ninety-nine.’ 

® Op. cit. (note 2 on p. 985 above), p. 84 : he has said so specifically 
in respect of the Loriyan Tangai and Hashbnagar dates : the Sktoh 
Dheri image was not known when he was writing. 

^ See p. 981 above. 

® Except perhaps in one very questionable instance; see Wroth, 
Catalogue of the Coins of Parthia, p. 21, note 3. 

^ G. Smith, Aa^rian Discoveries (1875), p. 389. 
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The Saka era of A.B. 78 

An im^jortant point about the so-called Baka era of 
A.D. 78, and one which should alwaj^'s be borne in mind, 
especially in connection with any theory which would 
allot the foundation of it to Kanishka, a king of Northern 
India, is, that its wliole liivStory marks it emphatically as 
a southern reckoning. It is the great historical reckoning 
of Southern India, just as the Vikrama era of B.c. 58 is 
of Northern India. Also, from some time not very long 
before A.D. 500 it has been the second astronomical 
reckoning of the Hindus, used in the Karanas or works 
dealing with the practical details of the astronomy and 
calendar; to such an extent, indeed, that we may almost 
say that it superseded altogether the Kaliyuga reckoning, 
which was the first astronomical era. To this last 
circumstance is due the fact that it spread from its 
original home in Kathiawar and neighbouring territories 
to all parts of India, and even to Cambodia, Java, and 
Ceylon. But there is a difierence between special 
application and general use for everyday purposes : and 
the areas of the real practical use in past times of the 
Baka and Vikrama eras, and of a third one beginning in 
A.D. 1119, are well sketched in a passage which defines 
the Vikrama era as the reckoning of Malwa, Delhi, and 
those parts ; tlie Lakshmanasena era as the reckoning of 
Bengal ; and the Baka era as the reckoning of Gujarat 
(in Bombay) and the Dekkan.^ 

The name of this era is found first, with certainty, in 
an astronomical date of the year 427, falling in a.d. 505, 
apparently from Gujarat, which speaks of it as the 
Baka-killa, '' the Baka time ; or the time or er*a of the 
^^akas”.^ But the era itself is traced, without a name, 
from the year 41 to the year 310, in the inscriptions of 
Nahapana from Nasik and in the inscriptions and on the 

^ Akbarnama, trans. Beveridge, vol 1, p. 21-2. 

^ Soo JRA8, 1910, 819. 
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coins of his successors, the so-called Western Kshati-apas 
or Satraps, from Kathiawar and the northern parts of 
Guiarat. And so foreign was the use of it to hiorthern 
India outside those territories that, apart from a few 
cases in astronomical writings, the first known instance 
there is found in the Deogadh inscription of A.D. 862 from 
the Lalitpur District, United Provinces U in which, 
however, the &ka year 784 is given only as a subsidiary 
detail alongside of the Vikrama year 919 which gives the 
real dating of the record. Even when, through its use by 
astronomers and in almanacs, it had made its way intO' 
Northern India, it figures there only to a very limited 
extent in comparison with the Vikrama and other northern 
reckonings. The next known instance is in an inscription 
of A.D. 1137-8 from Govindpur in the Gaya District, 
Bengal.^ And almost the next is one of A.D. 1204-5, in 
the second Baijnath Prasasti from the Kangya District, 
Panjab.® I mention this last instance because it gives the 
nearest approach for the use of this era to the Gandhara 
country, which, however, with its capital, whethex 
Peshawar or Taxila, is still a far cry from Kangra. ^ 

Hitherto we have known only one Saka era ; that which 
begins in A.D. 78. Dr. Thomas, however, not content 
with it, would try to persuade us (p. 636) that there were 

two k^aka eras, as follows : — 

1. A real 6aka era, founded by Sakas, and beginning 
in the first century B.C., and possibly, but not iiecessaiily, 
in B.C. 58 ; to which (he says) we may refer the dates of 
[the year 72 for ^ondasa], the year 78 for Moga, and the 
year 103 for Gondophernes. 

1 Kielhorn’s List of the Inscriptions of Northern India, Epi. Ind., 
vol. 5, appendix, Nos. 14, 352. 

2 Ibid., No. 362. The records Nos. 354 to 361, with dates ranging 
from 1018-9 to 1135-6, belong properly to Southern India ; as also 
do various other records now standing in the Northern List. 

3 Ibid., No. 351. Its date is there given as Saka 726, = a.b. 804-5 ; 
but it is known now that the real year is 1126, = a.d. 1204-5 ; see 
AEASI, 1905-6 (published in 1909), p. 19-20. 
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.It will be tiiue enough to consider this theory when he 
can give a substantial shape to his idea, and can point out 
the i.ndi\'idual 8aka king who may have founded »such an 
era, and the year in which the event may be placed if it 
is not to be referred to B.c. 58. For the present, the idea 
is too nebulous to be capable of discussion. 

2. A nominal Saka era ; namely, the well-known one 
which begins in A.D. 78, 

In one sense I agree wdth Dr. Thomas in regarding this 
as being only nominally a Saka era. I hold (see p. 992 
below) that the founder of it was not a Saka, and that 
the name of the Sakas became attached to it under the 
influence of a mistaken tradition. 

But that is not his meaning. He has stated a rather 
surprising fact’' (p. 635), which certainly does startle me: 
namely, that this era was '' known in Southern India by 
the name of the people, the Sakas, whose overthrow it 
commemorated He has quoted Alberuni as his authority 
for this statement (p. 650). And he has taken it to be 
literally true — (if it sliould prove to be the case that 
Kanishka began to reign in A.D. 78) — that an overthrow 
of the Sakas is the event from which the era dates. 

It is certainly the case that Alberuni, writing in 
A.D. 1030, does report a belief that the era of A.D. 78 
commemorates a victory over a cruel and tyrannical Saka 
king by king Vikrainaditya, who, he says, fought the 
hSaka and killed him “ in the region of Karur, between 
Multan and the castle of Loni”:^ and (we may add) he 
goes on to observe that this Vikramaditya can hardly be 
the one who founded the era of B.c. 58, because there was 
BO long an interval between the two events. Whence 
Alberuni got all the details of his story (there are others 
than those which I have given), is not apparent : probably 

^ AlberfatVs Tndia, trans. Sachau, vol. 2, p. 6. Karur seems to bo 
the ‘Kalii'or, Karrur’, of maps, about twenty miles north-east of 
Bahawaipui% 
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in part from local tales. But we can go back to earlier 
times for at any rate the leading idea. 

Bhattotpala, who wrote his commentary on Varaha- 
mihira’s Brihat-Sariihita in a.d. 966, says in his remarks 
on the term Saken&ra-kmt in 8. 20:^—“ There wm-e 
some barbarian kings called Sakas : the time at which 
they were slain by Vikramadityadeva became popularly 
known as the &ka(kala) : ” “ by which he means the era 
of A.D. 78. 

The leading idea of this belief, however, is carried back 
to more than three centuries before even Bhattotpala. 
Brahmagupta (wrote a.d. 628), the head of a school of 
astronomers at Bhinmal in the Jodhpur State, Eajputana, 
teaches us how to get the number of years of the 
Kaliyuga and of the Kalpa for any desired time, by 
saying that a certain number of years of the Kali age 
had elapsed Sah-diiitdf ‘‘ at the end of the 6aka , and that 
a certain number of years of the Kalpa had elapsed 
^ahanrip-anU, at the end of the 6aka king’';^ by which 

^ The various terms used by Varahamihira to denote the era of a.d. 7S 
are (1) Sakendra-kala, here (8. 20) and in Pahchasiddhantika, 12. 2; 
(2) Sakabhupa-kala in Brihat-Saihhita, 8. 21; and (3) Saka-kala in 
Brihat-Samhita, 13. 3, and Paiichasiddhantika, 1. 8 ; there is nothing 
in these terms, or apparently anywhere in his writings, to lead us to 
think that he himself (he died in a.d. 587) thought that the era began 
w'ith a destruction of the Sakas. 

^ Bhattotpala’s words are : — Saka nama Mlechchha-jatayo rajanas=te 
yasmin = kale Yikramadityadeveiia vyapjiditah sa kalo loke Saka iti 
prasiddhah ] tasmach = ChhakSndra-kalat Sakanripa-badhad = arabhya, 
etc. Under 13. 3, he explained Saka-Mla by Sakanripa-Jcdla. 

3 Brahma-Siddhanta, ed. Sudhakara Dvivedi, p. 8, verses 8, 9. The 
commentator, Prithudaka (who seems to date from about the same time 
with Bhattotpala), explains Sahdnie by Baka-kdlat-prak, ‘'before 
the Saka time or era'', and Bahanrip-dnm by Kalp-ddEr ^ arabhya 
Saka-kdi-dvadhau, “from the beginning of the Kalpa up to the 
Saka time or era": he does not add any remarks. Brahmagupta's 
exponent, Bhaskaracharya (wrote a.d. 1150), divided the compound into 
SakanripasyzdMe, “ at the end of the Saka king ” ; Siddhanta-Siromani, 
ed. Bapu Deva Sastri, p, 12, verse 28. 

In another place in his Siddhanta (p. 410, verse 1), in laying down the 
epoch Saka 550 expired, Brahmagupta used the expression Saka, ‘ of or 
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lie means at the beginning of the era which starts 
in A.D. V8. 

But Alberimi and Brahmagupta represent Northern, 
not Southern India. And as another sample of the loose 
stories which were current there, did not Alberuni also 
report a statement about the Gupta era of A.D. 320 
— (a point about which Dr. Thomas has remained silent)— 
that : — “ People say that the Guptas were wicked 
powerful people, and that, when they ceased to exist, 
this date was used as the epoch of an era ^ whereas 
we know that this era dates from the rise to power of the 
first Gupta king, Chandragupta I. 

Still, to such extent as Bhattotpala may have been 
a southerner, we may take it that this northern belief 
about the origin of the Saka era was also current in the 
south in the tenth century. But, in that case, it was 
only a later southern belief. 

The early southern belief was quite different. The 
Ailiole inscription of A.D. 634-5 is dated ''when there 
have elapsed 556 years SaJcdnam hhuhlmjdm, 'of the 
Baka kings ’ ” ; - which is hardly consistent with the idea 
of an era dating from the destruction of them. And the 
matter is made clear by the Badami inscription of 

relating to the Saka ’. The only other place in this work in which he 
has mentioned the era by name seems to be the verse in which he tells 
ns that he ^ was writing, at the age of thirty, when there had elapsed 
550 years j^alca-iiripdndnh of the Saka kings ” ; op. cit., p. 407, verse 7. 
There appears to be some doubt about the reading here. The editor has 
quoted this verse with the reading ^aha-nripaldt, “ from or since the 
vSaka king”, in his Ganakataramginl or “Lives of Hindu Astronomers”, 
p. .18 ; and again even in the introduction, p. 1, to his edition of the 
work itself. And Bhau Daji also had the reading nripdldt from 
manuscripts ; JBBRAS, vol. 6 (1861), p. 27, note t ; and JRAS, new 
series, vol. 1 (1865), p, 410. Weber seems to have suggested that 
nripalCit is a mistake for nrip-dntdt ; SansJc. Lit, p. 259, note 287. 
So also might be nripcmdm. But, also, neither of them conflicts 
necessarily with the expressions SaJc-^dnte and Sahanrip-dnte, 

^ Alberfm^'s India, trans. Sachau, vol. 2, p. 7. 

^ Kielhorn, List of the Inscriptions of Southern India, EpL Ind,, 
vol. 7, appendix, No. 10. 

j&AS, 1913. 65 , 
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A.D. 578, which is dated when there have eiapseci 500 ot 
the yeai'S from the anointment of the baka king to the 
sovereignty 

Onr general knowledge of Indian eras teaches ns that 
this —the anointment of a king, the beginning of his 
not his overthrow — w^as the real oihgin of the 
Whether the king from whom the era dates 
believed bv the Hindhs who fitted 


reign 

reckoning.- 

was really a Saka, as was 
the era -with its name, is another question. I hold that 
the era was founded by the Kshaharata king Nahapana, 
who reigned in Kathiawar and over some of the neigh- 
bouring territory as far as Ujjain from A.D. 78 to about 
A.D. 125, and held for a time Nasik and other parts in the 

^ Kielhorn, List of the Inscriptions of Southern India, Epi. Eid,, 
vol. 7, appendix, No. 3 : — Sakanripati-rajyabhisheka*samvatsareshv = 
atikranteshu pahchasu sateshu. 

- The Hindus themselves, of later times, seem to have been much 
exercised in their minds over the idea that an era known as Sakanripa- 
kaia, the time of the Saka king or kings”, should commemorate 
a destruction of the Sakas. Bhaskaracharya, the exponent of Brahma- 
gupta, giving the same rule, says in his Siddhantasiromani, 1. 28 
(written a.b. 1150), that a certain number of years of the Kali had 
elapsed Sahanripasy zdnte, “ at the end of the Saka king The Vasana- 
varttika commentary (a.d. 1621) analyzes Sakanripa as BaTca-nri -f pa 
from pd, pdti^ ‘ he protects or governs and says : — The Sakas were 
certain men whom Vikramaditya protected ; whence he was called 
Sakanripa, ‘ protector or lord of Saka men ’ ; the name being given to 
him just as that of mrigapati, ‘lord or protector of animals is applied 
to the lion, though he takes the life of animals ; according to the saying 
of Bhattdtpala [quoted on p. 990 above, note 2]. It is well established 
among people, both high and low that the end of Vikrama was 
the beginning of Salivahana” [the later reputed founder of the 
Saka era]. 

Another commentary, the Marichi (a.d. 16.35), analyzing in the same 
way, but taking pa from pd, pihati, ‘ he drinks in the sense of 
mdrayati^ ‘ he destroys says : — “ VikramMitya slew some barbarian 
men named Sakas, and so was called Bakanripa, ‘ drinker up (slayer) of 
Saka men ’ : the meaning of ‘ at the end of him Ms ‘ at the beginning 
of the era of Salivahana’. In the summing-up verse about the six 
era-kings in the Kali age, beginning ‘ Yudhishthira, Vikrama and 
&livahana’ [quoted by me from almanacs in JRAS, 1911, p. 694; it 
is also found in the Jy Otirvidabharana, ibid., p. 697], it is said that 
the era of Salivahana began directly after the end of the era of 
Vikrama.” 
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north of Bombay, and who seems to have been a Pahlava 
or Palhava, i.e. of Parthian extraction.^ On this point, 
and on the circumstances in which the name of the Sakas 
came to be connected with the era at some time perhaps 
not very long after a.d. 400, reference may be made to 
what I have written elsewhere.^ I have only to add that 
it is not impossible, though it remains to be proved, that 
Chashtana, who was ISTahapana’s co-regent or viceroy at 
Ujjain and was the ancestor of the Western Kshatrapas, 
may have been a Saka.^ If so, then, as it "was the Western 
Kshatrapas who actually established the era, by continuing 
Nahapanas regnal reckoning, the era would be a real 
instead of a nominal Saka era. 

As regards the northern story about the origin of the 
era, it may be added that tales about Vikramaditya and 
the Sakas surround also the era of B.c. 58 : and one of 
them actually reverses the story about the era of a.d. 78, 
by saying that it was founded by a f^aka king who 
destroyed the house of VikramMitya. This is in a version 
of the Kalikacharyakatha,^ which says that, when there 
had reigned for a long time some iakas who were 
defenders of the Jain faith, there arose a king of Malava, 
named Vikramaditya, who destroyed the Sakas, founded 
the era known by his own name, and reigned at Ujjain : 
but when 135 years had elapsed, there arose another ^aka 
king, who, in his turn destroyed the house of Vikrama- 
ditya, and set up his own era in the place of the other 
one. The legends about both the eras seem to be of Jain 

^ Naliapana’s capital, Minnagara, seems to be the modern Dohad in 
the Pailch Alahais ; see JRAS, 1912, p. 788. In addition to his co-regent 
or viceroy Chashtana at Ujjain, he had a similar representative named 
Bhumaka in Kathiawar. 

JRAS, 1910^ p, 818 ; 1912, p. 785. 

Nahapana’s son-in-law Ushavadata, son of Dinika, was a Saka : see 
Liiders, List of the Brahmi Inscriptions, Epi, h^d,, voL 10, appendix, 
No. 1135. So the Kshaharatas and the ^akas were at least on very 
close terms. 

Peterson, Third Report on Sanskrit MSS.,p. 32, and extracts, p, 26. 
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origin. And the ultimate basis of them is to be found, 
in my opinion, in the point that in early times, alongside 
of the word Saka, 6aka, as a tribal name, tliere ^vere in 
use the forms Saka, 6aka, = Sakka, Sakka, corruptions 
of Sakya, ‘a Buddhist I find in these legends a 
reminiscence of early rivalry and conflicts, with alternating 
success, between the Buddhists and the Jains. 

The Vikrama era of B.c. 58 

We come at last to that era, the so-called Vikrama era, 
beginning in B.C, 58, which interests us most particularly, 
because it gives all that is wanted for settling the 
chronology of the period with which we are concerned. 

As has been said above (p. 987), this era is the great 
historical reckoning of Northern India, just as the 
K^aka era of A.D. 78 is of Southern India. And another 
point to be noted is that it is not, and we may safely 
say that it never has been, an astronomical reckoning.’^ 
Consequently, there is no reason for thinking that, 

» See JRAS, 1905, pp. 646, 647 ; and p. 649 for the forms Sakka, 
Sakka. 

2 Sh. B. Dikshib said in his Bharatiya- Jyotihsa&tra or ‘^History of 
Indian Astronomy ”, p. 371, that the Vikrama era is found used along 
with the Saka era in ‘‘ one or two, or a few, astronomical books (eh dan 
jymiBha-grantluiMy He did not name these works : bub the context 
makes it plain that he meant some rather late writings : and there is of 
course a difference between taking a Vikrama year as an epoch or basis 
of calculation, and, on the other hand, simply citing such a year along 
with the Saka year, as is done habitually in almanacs. In Sewell and 
Dikshit’s Mian GaUndar, p. 40, note 2, we are told that:— “The 
Vikrama era is never used by Indian astronomers.” So, also, Dikshib 
said in his book mentioned above, p. 372, that the Kaliyuga and Saka 
eras are used in works dealing with astronomical calculations (jydtisha- 
gaiiita-grantha)^ bub the Vikrama and “other” eras are not so used. 
Here, again, we have a statement in the present tense : but it cannot 
be doubted that he meant to tell us what has always been the practice. 
For my own part, nob in any direction have I found the slightest 
indication that the Vikrama era may be classed as an astronomical 
reckoning. It is an instructive point, that no instance is forthcoming 
of the epoch of a Karaim, or practical work on the astronomy and 
calendar, being laid down as the year so-and-so of the Vikrama era : 
it is always a Saka date that is found used in such works. 
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like the Kaliyuga era of B.C. 3102, it is an artificial 
reckoning, invented at some later time and set back to 
its starting-point in B.c. 58. We have no good grounds 
for believing otherwise than that — like the era of A.D. 78, 
which, as has been said, is ti^aced from its forty -first year 
onwards, — it existed from its very beginning. Indeed, 
I gather that even Dr. Thomas does not dispute that: 
only (p. 636-7), while preferring to refer the dates of 
the years 72, 78, and 103, not to this era, but to some 
mysterious other era beginning at about the same time, 
he contends that, if, instead of that, these dates are to be 
referred to the era of B.c. 58 itself, then this era must 
have been a f^aka era, founded by some Saka ruler whom 
he has refrained from pointing out by name. 

As regards other points, Dr. Thomas has said (p. 634): — 
'' Originally, however, it [the era of B.c. 58] was designated 
in connexion with the country of Malwa, . . . Its 
earliest recorded year is 428, equivalent to a.d. 372, 
That its prior period was of more than local range is an 
assumption, not, however, an incredible one, . . . 

Now, the assertion that the date in the year 428 is 
the earliest recorded Vikrama date, simply begs the 
question: we say that the recorded dates in this reckoning 
run back to the year 3. But also. Dr. Thomas' reference 
to this date is misleading in another direction. The 
inscription containing this date is a record of a Varika 
chief, and does not include any mention of the Malavas 
or their country.^ Its year, the year 428 (expired) ", 
certainly is the year 428, elapsed, of the era of B.C. 58. 

^ Kielhorn, List of the Inscriptions of Northern India, No. 1. It is to 
be remembered that Professor Kielhorn was dealing only with the 
inscriptions from about a.d. 400 onwards. He did not touch the Kushan 
dates at all, except in a remark in Ind» AnL, vol. 26, p. 153, where he 
drew attention to the point that they always denote the word ‘ year ’ by 
swrhvatsara or its abbreviations, whereas the records and coins of the 
Western Kshatrapas (dated in the Saka era) always use the word 
varsha,, 
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But there is nothing in the record itself to mark it as 
such. It is the locality of the record, — Bijayagadh or 
Bejegadh, in the Bharatpur State, Rajputana,— taken of 
course with its characters as indicating its period, which 
shows that its year is a year of the era of b.c. 58, The 
first instance of a connection of the name of the Malavas 
with the era is found in the inscription from Mandasor, in 
Western Malwa, written in the year 461 (expired), in 
A.B. 405, which speaks of the reckoning as Mala^vct-gan- 
amnata, “handed down traditionally by the Malava tribe 


1 This is a new record, quite recently brought to notice by xVir. u . ro. 
Bhandarkar in Ind, AnL, 1913, p. 161. That the perpetuation of the 
reckoning of b.c. 58 was due to its being preserved and handed on by 
the Malavas, who were a leading people among the subjects of the 
founder of it, and that it thus acquired its earliest known appellation, 
has been pointed out by me on several occasions : see, e.g., JR AS, 1905, 
p. 233 ; 1907, p. 171. 

In his remarks on this new record, in commenting on a term, hritaj 
used in it and elsewhere, the meaning of which is not yet apparent, 
Mr. Bhandarkar has said (loc. eit., p. 163):— “It is not safe just at 
present to make an assertion on this point, but it appears to me that 
what is now known as the Vikrama era was invented by the people 
or astronomers for the purpose of reckoning years and was consequently 
originally known as Krita, which means ‘ made ’ Before advancing 
such a proposition, he should have looked into the facts : as I have had 
occasion to remark above, it may be safely said that this era has never 
been used as an astronomical reckoning, and there is no good reason for 
thinking that it is an artificial reckoning, invented for such or any other 
special purposes. 

Br. Thomas, of course, did not know this record of a. d. 405 when he 
was writing. The record which he should have cited as giving the 
earliest known instance of a name for the era, is the Mandasor inscription 
of “the year 529 expired”, in a.d. 473, which presents also an earlier 
date, the year 493 expired, in a.d. 437, and uses with that earlier 
date the expression Mdlavandifi gana-stMtyd ; Northern List, No. 3. 
A similar expression, , is found in the Mandasor 

inscription of the year 589 expired, = a.d. 532-3 ; Northern List, No. 4. 
I rendered these expressions, for reasons which I gave, as denoting 
a reckoning dating from “ the tribal constitution of the Malavas ” ; 
Gupta ImcriptionSy pp. 87, 158. Professor Kielhorn said in Ind, Ant,, 
Yol. 19 (1890), p. 56, that gana-sthiti should be taken as equivalent to 
ganand ; “ by or according to the reckoning of the Malavas I have 
never felt quite sure as to the appropriateness of this correction. 
Bfcill, I accepted it, and acted in accordance with it. It is now upset, 
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But there is no proof that we have here the '' original ” 
designation of the era, and that it was founded by the 
tribe of the Malavas. Current, appellations are no proof 
of origins. The present name of the era of B.c. 58 is, 
and has been for many centuries, Vikrama-samvat” ; 
due to an Indian belief that the era was founded by 
a king Vikrama, VikramMitya, who began to reign at 
Ujjain in that year : and European scholars at first 
accepted that belief, and acted on it in shaping their 
views about ancient India. Later research, however, has 
shown that there was no such king Vikramaditya, and 
that that story is nothing but a myth, dating from the 
ninth or tenth century a.d. : and it has shown further 
that, not merely in a.d. 405, but for nearly five centuries 
from that time on to A.D. 879, the era was known as 

the reckoning of the Malavas, the years of the Malava 
lords, the Malava time or era 

So, again, from the thirteenth century a name of the 
era of A.D. 78 has been Salivahana-saka, “the era of 
^^alivahana But we know that this reckoning was not 
founded by any king named ^alivahana. 

There is also another case in point. There was an era 
of Central India, dating from A.D. 248 or 249, which was 
known from the tenth century onwards as “the Kalachuri 
or Chedi years ”, But it was not founded by any 
Kalachuri king or other ruler of ChMi. It is traced 
back in Western India to A.D. 494, 'when it bore the name 
of “the years of the Traikutakas But even so, we 
have no reason for thinking that we have got to the 
bottom of the matter, and for believing that this era was 

of course, by the new inscription which is mentioned above. But my 
translation of garia-sthiti by “tribal constitution” is not restored: as 
indicated by Mr, Bhandarkar, we must translate the two expx’essions in 
which it occurs by some such words as “according to the usage of the 
Malava tribe 

^ As shown by the Kanheri record of the year 245 ; Kielhorn’s Northern 
List, No. 393. 
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founded by a Traikutaka king ; any more than we have 
for inferring from the records of the period a.d. 405 to 
879 that the era of B.c. 58 was nothing but a tribal 
reckoning. 

We may easily find, even yet,, an earlier name for the 
era of B.C. 58 : and, in fact, the newly discovered Mandasor 
inscription of A.D. 405 (see p. 996 above) does seem to 
give another name of it ; in addition to speaking of it as 
“handed down traditionally by the Malava tribe the 
record mentions it as Krita-samjnita, “marked by 
the appellation Krita'',— an expression which is for the 
present obscure.^ But it is probable that — like the 
era of a.d. 78, for which a name, connecting it with 
the 6akas, is traced with certainty only from a.d. 605, — 
it ran through a very long period without any appellation 
at all. And, as regards ultimate origins, all our knowledge 
of Indian eras teaches us that it was founded by a king, 
not by a people. 

^ The same term is implied in the Bijayagadh inscription of the year 
4r2S (expired), in a.d. 372 (Kielhorn’s Northern List, No. 1), and the 
Gahgdhar inscription of the year (?) 480 expired, in a.d. 423 (ibid., No. 2), 
which otherwise do not present any name for the era : in these two 
records we have Knieshu in apposition with varsha-^ateshu and vatsareshu ; 
and (by the way) in the second of them we have also another puzzling 
term, which may be meant for, or may actually be, saumyeshti. 

It is hardly possible that Krita and Krita-saiiijnita can be intended 
(as Mr. Bhandarker has thought) to discriminate one or the other of the 
Karttikadi and Chaitradi varieties of the era which now exist : for one 
reason, it is questionable whether the ChaitrMi year was in use at all in 
that early time, and much more so ■^vhether it could have been used then 
with the era of B.a 58. It seems just possible that an explanation may 
be found in a statement of Hiuen-tsiang, who says that, after the death 
of Kanishka, the sovereignty of Kashmir was seized by a race named 
Ki-H'tOf the members of which suppressed the Buddhist religion and 
held the country until the 600th year after the death of Buddha 
(a.d. nS), when they were overthrown and Buddhism was restored by 
a king of Himatala, of the Tukhara country : Beal, voL 1, 

p. 156 ; Watters, On Yuan Qhwang, vol 1, p. 278. But I can only offer 
this as a mere conjecture : and the name Ki-li-to is explained by the 
Chinese as meaning * bought* (op. cit., pp. 150; 265), which points to 
krita, instead of hnta. 
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As regards the other point, of the era of B.c. 58 having 
ill its early period a more than local range limited to 
Malwa, I contend that, even if this is an assumption, the 
assumption is a well-founded one. But I say, rather, that 
it is an unavoidable inference. 

We have four crucial dates, of the years 103, 318, 384, 
and 399 ; and two eras, those of B.c. 58 and A.D. 78, by 
which to interpret them. The record containing the first 
date gives it as the date of king Gondophernes : ^ the other 
three records give the dates of three pieces of sculpture of 
the Gandhara school.^ All the four records come from 
the Gandhara country in the extreme north-west of 
India: and I understand that, whatever may be the 
difierences of opinion as regards details, there is a well- 
founded general agreement that the latest limit for the 
Gandhara school of art is about A.D. 400. And they are 
all in the Kharoshthi characters, in respect of which we 
can hardly believe that they remained in use anywhere in 
India, even in Gandhara, for any long time after A.D. 375, 
when the power of the great Gupta emperor Samudra- 
gupta, with all that went with it, had made itself felt by 
the rulers of that region, the Daivaputras, Shahis, and 
Shahanushahis. 

To say nothing of the fact that there is no evidence 
(see p. 988 above) that the use of the Saka era of a.d. 78 
ever extended to Gandhara or anywhere near it, an 
interpretation of these dates by the 6aka era would give 
an impossible result in a.d. 181 for Gondophernes, and for 
the three pieces of scxilpture results in a.d, 396, 462, and 
477, which seem wholly inadmissible from the points of 
view of epigraphy and art. 

On the other hand, the application of the Vikrama era 
of B.c. 58 gives a thoroughly good result in A.D. 47 for 
Gondophernes, and places the three pieces of sculpture in 
A.D. 262, 328, and 343, well within the later limit which 

^ Eegarding this king, see p. 1002 below. ^ See p. 984 above. 
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is admissible for them as specimens of Gandhara art, and 
for the records themselves as being in the Kharoshthi 
characters. 

In these circumstances, I say, common sense leaves us 
no option, except to interpret these four dates as dates of 
the era of B.c. 58, and so to find it established that this 
reckoning was in use in Gandhara by at any rate the 
beginning of its second century. 

But, if the era of B.C. 58 was by origin only a tribal 
reckoning started in Malwa, how did the use of it spread 
so early to Gandhara ? On the other hand, if the era 
was started in Gandhara, how did its use come to spread 
to Malwa ? Either event can only be attributed to the 
era being the royal reckoning of a king who ruled over 
both the territories, or whose successor did so. Such 
a king we find in Kanishka. And it will be shown 
farther on (p. 1005) how the attribution of the founding 
of the era to him gives an intelligible chronology for the 
period in which we are interested. 

It has to be added that Dr. Hoey has suggested a theory 
about the origin of this era (p. 961 above) which is as 
startling in its nature as it is refreshing as a novelty. 
He would have us think that the reckoning began in 
B.C. 57 (instead of 58), and that it was started by 
Kozoulo-Kadphises, under some Chinese influence, because 
the Chinese began to date their coins in B.c. 67, and 
in that same year there began a “ chia-v&i’' yeai*, the 
first year of a Chinese sixty-years cycle. 

I suspect that Dr. Hoey is indulging in a little humour, 
and wishes us to think really of a “cat-and-mouse” 
year rather than a “chia -rat”. In any case, his 
suggestion does not call for serious criticism. 

Maues and Moga 

Among matters of detail in which Dr. Tliomas has 
found liimself to he in difficulties, one (pp. 636-“7) is the 
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case of the king named Moga, for whom we have a date 
in the year 78 in the record on the Taxila plate.^ 

It is to be regretted that there should have been revived 
in any way the proposal to identify this king with Manes : 
and surely the suggestion that, if we separate the two 
persons, "we have no inscriptions of Maues and no 
coins of Moga (p. 634), is a peculiarly weak basis for 
identifying them. 

The identification has nothing to rest on, except a quite 
mistaken idea — started by someone who had not the 
knowledge that is necessary for understanding the Indian 
records, but perhaps excusable in view of the way in 
which translations of the record have been w^orded, — 
that the Taxila record is dated in '‘the 78tli year of the 
great king Moga”, and so indicates an era founded by 
him. It is really dated "in the year 78; on the fifth 
day of the month Panema of the great king Moga”:^ 
and so, not only does it place Moga himself in the 
year 78 of an era founded by someone else, but also 
it probably marks him as beginning to reign in that 
same year. 

Against the identification of Moga wdtii Maues it is 
first to be noted that the fine coins of Maues place 
him closely about b.c. 120 ; or perhaps historical 
indications require us to put him even earlier, about 
B.c. 135. On the other hand, through the mention of 
Patika (or Padika), son of the Satrap Liaka-Kusulaka, in 
the Taxila record, and the mention of the Great Satrap 
Kusulaa-Patika (or Padika) in one of the inscriptions on 
the Mathura lion-capital,^ Moga is connected closely with 

^ EpL Ind., vol. 4, p. 55, 

^ See the text and translation given by me in JRAS, 1907, p. 1014, 

^ Epi. hid., vol. 9, p. 144, G. There were evidently two Patikas : 
the second of them, mentioned as simply Patika in the Taxila record, 
was the son of Liaka-Kusulaka ; the other, the Great Satrap Kusulaa- 
Patika of the Mathura inscription G, seems to have been either the 
father or a brother of Liaka. 
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Eajuvula and his son Sondasa: and. anotner oi tne 
Mathura inscriptions gives for S^onclasa, a date in the 
year 72''. 

Who can doubt that these two dates, the years 72 and 
78, are dates in one and the same era ? Indeed, even 
Dr. Thomas seems inclined to admit this much (p. 636). 
But, except for one impossible view which wmuld put 
Bajuvula in the period b.g. 125-100, it is, I believe, agreed 
by numismatists — (and I am certainly with them on this 
point) — that he and his connections are to be placed 
(roughly) about the beginning of the first century A.D. 
It follows, as a matter of common sense, to interpret the 
year 72 for Sondasa as a year of the Vikrama era of 
B.C. 58 j rather than to invent an otherwise unknown 


Sondasa in A.D. 15. And Moga, for whom we have 
the year 78, comes to A.D. 22, about a century and 
a half after MauSs. 

Gondophemes 

Another ruler about whom Dr. Thomas is in difficulties 
(pp. 633, 636) is Gondophemes, “ with his curious double 
figure which is given by the record of him in the 

Takht-i-Bahai inscription.^ 

The record gives first “ the year 26 of the great king 
Guduphara ”, and then “ the year 103 ” of some reckoning 
which it does not explain. There should be no difficulty 
in seeing that the year 26 is the 26th year of the 
reign of GondophernSS. As regards the other year, even 
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cases too, to vSome otherwise unknown era beginning at 
about that same time. 

This places Gondophernes in a.d. 47, which suits exactly 
the Christian tradition which makes him a contemporary 
of St. Thomas tlie Apostle.^ 

For the rest, and as regards Dr. Thomas’ difficulty in 
the shape of overlapping dates, the case is simple enough. 
The record on the Taxila plate gives a date for Moga in 
A.D. 22, and is fairly understood as showing, by certain 
territorial details stated in it, that he was then reigning 
at Taxila, in the Rawalpindi District : while the 
inscription from the Takht~i -Bahai hill in the Yusufzai 
country, some fifty or sixty miles to the north-west of 
Taxila, shows that Gondophernes was reigning over the 
territory which included that hill in A.D. 47, in the 
twenty-sixth year of his reign, and fixes the beginning of 
his reign in A.D. 20 or 21. But Gondophernes, as is 
shown by the places whence his coins come, — Beghram 
near Kabul, Kandahar, Seistan, and Sind, as well as the 
Panjab, — was the ruler of a very extensive territory. 
There is no necessity to assume that he began his career 
at Taxila, and reigned there during the whole of the 
twenty-six years mentioned in his record, and made 
conquests from that place. Following other writers, we 
may safely hold that he rose to power in Arachosia, and 
extended thence his sway until, at some appreciable time 
after A.D. 22, — say about A.D. 30 or 35, — his dominions 
included at last the Yusufzai country and Taxila. 


Kanishka and his Council 

It is hardly right to say (p. 649) that I make the reign 
of Kanishka, or its ^legitimation”,, begin with the 
Buddhist Council wdiich he convened. That is a view of 

1 For a clear and compendious account of this tradition, see Mr. W. B. 
Philipps’ article on '‘The Connection of St. Thomas the Apostle with 
India” in Ind, Ant,, 1903, pp. 1, 

. ' 
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Mr. Kennedy which I do not share : as, surely, my remarks 
showed plainly.^ 

In dismissing off hand as erroneous the Buddhist 
tradition that Eanishka’s Council was held 400 years 
after the death of Buddha, Dr. Thomas has said that 
the Buddhists '^add that it was 300 years after Asoka, 
which places him [Kanishka] in the first century a.dJ' 
Regarding the mistaken nature of this assertion, see 
p. 914 above. 

Dr. Thomas has said (p. 649, note 1) that Hiuen-tsiang 
reports another tradition placing Kanishkas Council 
500 years after the death of Buddha ; that Sung-yun puts 
it at 300 yfears ; and that the Saihyuktaratnapitakasutra 
says 700 years. 

In respect of the 500 years, reference may be made to 
what I say just below, on Mr. Smith's remark about 
this statement. As regards the other two statements, 
Sung-yun and the Sutra are not Hiuen-tsiang.^ It is 
open to us, I think, to weigh traditions and discriminate 
between them, just as in the case of other evidence. And 
I think that the statement of the 400 years, agreeing as 
it does with all the historical indications, is entitled to 
acceptance. 

As regards varying traditions about the date of 
Kanishka, Mr. Vincent Smith reminds us (p. 941) that 
Kalhana places Kanishka 150 years after the Nirvana, 
the death of Buddlia.^ I am afraid that he has not 
studied enough all that has been written about the 
Rajataraihgini. Kalhana, who wrote in A.B. 1148-9, 
was not reporting traditions: he was putting together 


^ JRAS, 1913, p. 95. Dr. Barnett at any rate, has understood me 
correctly (p. 943 above), without having to ask me as to my meaning. 

2 As regards Sung-yun I may refer to my remarks in JRAS, 1906, 
p. 989. For the statement of the Sutra, quoted by Dr. Thomas from 
M. Sylvain L4vi’s account of that work, reference may also be made to 
the English abstract of M. Levi’s account in Ind. AnL^ 1903, p. 382. 

® Rajataramgini, 1, 172. 
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a chronology : and (as samples of his results) he placed 
the great Maurya king Asoka (b.c. 264-227) towards the 
close of the period B.c. 2448 to 1182, and he had to give 
to Ranaditya l a reign of three centuries (a.d. 222 to 522) 
in order to square his arrangements. 

Mr. Smith says further that Hiuen-tsiang reports also 
a tradition placing Kanishka 500 years after the death of 
Buddha. But that is not the case.^ This tradition only 
places in the year 500 a certain great Arhat from 
Kashmir, who spoke of the Council as having been held 
'' in these latter times” or ‘‘in recent times"'; a statement 
which is not at all inconsistent with the year 400, in 
round - numbers for 426 or possibly a slightly higher 
figure, as the date of the Council itself. 

Dr. Hoey, also, has given us (p. 962) some remarks on 
varying traditions as to the time from the death of 
Buddha to the Council of Kanishka. I would point out 
to him that the Ceylonese chronicles leave no room for 
doubt that a Council was held in the time of Asoka 
the Maurya, as well as in the time of his predecessor 
Kalasoka, and that, consequently, Kanishka's Council 
was the fourth (not the third): also that I place, 
Kanishka’s initial date in B.e. 58 (not 83), and that 
the real interval between the Vikrama and Saka epochs 
is 135 years (not 134). For the rest, I fear it can 
only be said that his researches into .the dates of the 
deaths of Mahavira and Buddha do not help in our present 
inquiry, whatever they may do in any other line : as 
regards Buddha, there is nothing so clear and reliable as 
the statements of the Ceylonese chronicles, which have 
the effect of placing his death in B.c. 483.^ 

Chronological results 

Dr. Thomas finds indications in certain overlapping 
dates (pp. 633-5) that I have not considered fully the 

' See my remarks in full on this point in JBAS, 1906, p. 990. 

2 See JRAS, 1912, p. 239. 
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of referring all tlie dates to one ; 

But any seeming d 
at once, when we look into a few 
reading of the history of the period, 


consequences 

same era ; that of B.c. 58, 
disappears 
I give my 

B.C. 58 to A.I). 3. This time is covered by the reigns of 
Kanishka. Vasishka, and Huvishka, for whom we have 
records which range from the year 3 to the year 60d 
These three kings are Kalhana s “ Hushka, Jushka, and 


1 Liiders, List of the Brahmi Inscriptions, Nos. 025, 927, 56. 

“ RajatarcLihginL 1. 168: — Hushka-Jiishkci-Kanishk-akhy5,s = trayas = 
tafcr = aiva parfchivah. Kalhana has mentioned them in this order, not 
by way of fixing the succession, but because it was convenient to use 
a compound word, and necessitie.s of metre and rhythm (to say nothing 
of a rule of grammar) required him to place the longest base, Kanishhd, 
last. Under the influence of his first mention of them, he has spoken in 
8. 3412 of trayOztha JFhiakk-ddydh; “and then the three, Hushka and 
the others.” 

2 See Upi Ind., vol. 8, p. 173. I do not raise any objection to 
Dr. Vogel’s view that the image and the umbrella and its post came 
from Mathura : why not ? : there is, I believe, no stone, at any rate of 
a suitable kind, anywhere near Benares ; and there was water-carriage 
all the way from Mathura to that place. As regards the other point, he 
would probably have hit the mark if he had said that the Bhikshu Bala, 
who gave the image and the umbrella and its post, was a pilgrim from 
Mathura : we find the same person making gifts at Saheth-Maheth in the 
year 19 : see Liiders’ List, No. 918. 
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king, or any of his representatives, would allow to be set 
up in his territory public records expressly dated in 
a year of some other king; an act of notification which 
would be distinctly a mark of sovereignty over the 
locality in which such a record stood exposed to view. 
The vSarnath inscriptions establish the sovereignty of 
Kanishka over the Benares territory. And so also the 
Saheth-Maheth inscription of the year 19, on a colossal 
image o£ a Buddha or a Bodhisattva,^ establishes the 
sovereignty of him or his successor in the Bahraich and 
Gonda Districts, some 160 miles north of Benares. 

On the other hand, there is no evidence that the power 
of Kanishka and Vasishka extended beyond Gandhara 
into the Kabul territory. 

As to Huvishka, the case is somewhat different. From 
one of the Stupas at Khawat in the Wardak district, 
about thirty miles west of Kabul, we have the relic- vase 
inscription, 2 which is dated in “the year 51 ” of evidently 
the Kushan era, and names “ the Great King, the Over- 
king of kings, Hoveshka among the persons whose 
welfare the donor of the relic had in view when he 
interred it. But this record was not set up exposed to 
public view : it was at once buried out of sight. 
Accordingly, it does not provide the same argument 
about sovereignty which is furnished by the Sarnath 
and Saheth-Maheth records: it does not suffice to prove 
that even Huvishka extended his power into Afghanistan, 
Thus, there is nothing which makes the power of 
Kanishka’s line clash in any way with that of the last 
Greek kings of Kabul, or even with the rule of the last 
one or two members of the line of Maues. 


^ Lixders’ List, No. 918. It was by pure conjecture that the editor 
of this record, Dr. Bloch, referred it to the time of “Kanishka or 
Huvishka The king^s name and titles are quite illegible. The record 
is certainly not one of Huvishka : the choice lies between Kanishka and 
Vasishka. 

2 Epi. Ind., vol. 11, p. 210. 

JRAS. 1913. 66 
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As regards the route by which Kanishka entered India, 

(^another point which seems to trouble Dr. Thomas, 

p, 634), 1 — since the Kushan principality, whence 
Kanishka came, either was Gandhara or else (more 
probably) was immediately on the north of Gandhara," 
he had good access to India down the upper Indus valley 
without ^oing anywhere near the Gieek kingdom of 
Kabul or even trespassing on the territory of the con- 
temporaneous king of the line of Manes. On this matter 
see also remarks by Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Dames 
(pp. 929, 959, above). 

It may be added that the localities and dates of the 
inscriptions seem to show that Kanishka, on entering 
India, pushed straight on to Mathura, established his 
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''the Lord (svamin) and Great Satrap ^ondasa'': and also 
the inscriptions, in intrusive Kharosthi characters, on the 
Mathura lion-capital,'^ which mention the Great Satrap 
Rajula ( — Raj Ma, Raj u villa), his son the Satrap Sudasa 
( = Sondasa) and his daughters son the Yuvaraja or 
lieir-apparent Ivharaosta, and further the Satrap Khardaa, 
and (apparently as deceased) the Great Satx'ap Kusulaa- 
Patika and the Satrap Mevaki-Miyika. As these last- 
mentioned records give to Raj uvula the higher title which 
belonged in a.d. 15 to his son Sondasa, they must be 
placed before that year. It is to be added that the coins 
of Rajiivula whicli have Greek legends on the obverse style 
him " King of kings ’’ and " Saviour {soter) ” : - it would 
seem, then, that he was for a time actually a king: as 
such he may liave been the immediate predecessor of Moga. 

The explanation of all this seems plain : namely, that, 
for some reason or anotlier, — whether a failure of issue 
to Huvishka, or an act of rebellion on the part of his 
Satraps and Great Satraps, — there was a cessation of 
the Kushan sovereign^ for the time being after Huvishka. 

A.D. 17 to 41. After that, we have records of '^^asudeva, 
with dates ranging from the year 74 to the year 98.® 
Like the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka, his coins name 
Iiim as a Kushan, with the imperial title shaonano-shao : 
and he seems to be a Hinduized Kushan, — a Kushan 
with a Hindu name, and probably born from a Hindu 
mother,^ — who claimed to belong to the line of Kanishka. 
He re-established the Kushan power, but held only the 
central and eastern parts of Kanishka’s dominions, with 

1 ^pi, Lid., vol. 9, p. 141. ^ See, e.g., JRAS, 1907, p. 1027. 

^ Luders’ List, Nos, 60, 76. 

^ Compare, e.g., the case of the welhknown Ushavadata, who had this 
Hindu name (Bishabhadatta) though he was a Saka, son of Dinika and 
son-in-law of Nahapana : it would seem from this that Ushavadata’s 
mother was a Hindu : and Nahapana himself seems to have had a Hindu 
wife, since the name of his daughter, Ushavadata’s wife, was Dakhamiira 
(Dakshamitra) ; Luders’ List, Nos. 1132, 1134. We have another instance 
of Hinduizationin the case of the iSaka Agnivarman ; T-.uders’ List, No. 1137. 
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apparently the eastern end ot the ranjan : ne um nuu 
recover the rest of the Panjab, nor Kashmir. 

From this same period we have the first record which 
is supposed to create a difficulty by giving an overlapping 
date ; namely, the record on the Taxila plate,’ which gives 
a date in the year 78, falling in A.D. 22, for the Great 
King Moga and his Satrap Liaka-Kusulaka. But the 
record comes from, and belongs to, Taxila, in the 
Bawalpindi District of the Panjab. And the answer to 
the assertion of difficulty is found in that fact, coupled 
the noint that that territory was certainly outside 
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time of Wemo-Kadphises ; and the king may be either 
that king himself, or, as Mr. Kennedy prefers to hold, his 
Indian viceroy, Soter Megas, “ the Nameless King 

The equivalent of the date of this record is in A.D. 65. 
If we place the end of the reign of Gondophernes about 
A.D. 50, that leaves fifteen years for the establishment of 
Kozoulo-Kadphises at Kabul and the conquest of India, 
that is, of the Panjab and adjacent parts, by his son 
Wemo-Kadphises. We need not go here beyond this 
point : the subsequent history is dealt with by Mi\ Kennedy 
in a paper on the Later Kushans. 


Mr. THOMAS makes the following remarks in reply to 
the criticisms on his paper : — 

It would not be justifiable in replying upon our 
interesting discussion to enter fully into all the arguments 
which have been adduced. But I may hope to deal with 
the points which have any particular significance in the 
observations of Dr. Fleet, Mr. Kennedy, Professor Barnett, 
and Mr. Dames. 

Dr. Fleet seems to find (p. 913) a suspicious caution in 
my conclusion concerning the date a.d. 78. The expression 
criticized was dictated simply by a desire to keep on 
a level with the evidence. If reason should some day be 
found for placing the initial date of Kaniska not exactly 
in the year a.d. 78, but in some near proximity, say in 
A.D. 70 or 80, I should be prepared for such a contingency. 
What I do not regard as within the bounds of possibility 
is a date in the first century B.c. ; this the mere 
palseographical facts suffice to exclude. Wherever we 
find Brahmi or Kharosthi records of the Baka princes of 
Northern India, they exhibit an earlier type than these 
of the Kaniska group.^ 

See, as regards the Brahmi, Biihler, EpigrapUa IinMm, ii, pp. 195-6 ; 
Vogel, ibid., viii, p. 175 ; Liiders, ibid., ix, p. 247 ; and especially the 
valuable paper of the Abh6 Boyer in the Asiatiqm, ser. ix, 

vol. XV, pp. 565 sqq., where details are given. 
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Dr Fleet still dwells (pp. 914-16) upon the 400 years 
mentioned by Hiuen-Thsang (alone), a matter winch is in 
my view almost too slight for mention. What I'alue could 
in any case be attached to an Indian tradition, if it was 
a tradition, reported in the .seventh century A.D., concerning 
a ruler who in Dr. Fleet’s view commenced his reign about 
700 years earlier? But when we find that a previous 
traveller in the sixth century gives the period as 300 
years, and that Hiuen-Thsang himself elsewhere speaks of 
500 as the date of Kaniska’s Council,^ facts to which 
attention has been drawn by both Mr. Vincent Smith and 
myself, to pick out the number 400 is merely arbitrary. 

As regards the association of the 400 years (for 
Kaniska) with the 100 years (for Asoka), Hiuen-Thsang, 
who records the two intervals on consecutive pages (of 
Beal’s translation), would indeed be a strange witness if 
he were capable of not having connected them. 

That the errors in Buddhist dates are in part due to 
a confusion of two Afokas is not improbable, and the 
question has been discussed by Geiger in his translation 
of the MaJtavanisa (Introduction, pp. 59 seqq.). But I do 
not see the bearing of the matter here. 

Dr. Fleet attributes (p. 916) to Mr. Kennedy the 
observation that the weight of the Kushan gold cohis was 
based upon a certain numerical ratio. But Mi. Kennedy 
did not, and could not, claim originality in this respect, 
the observation being borrowed from Cunningliain. He 
infers (1912, pp. 997 seqq.) that the Kushan weight could 
not at the same time have been based upon that of the 


1 Dr. Fleet’s method of meeting this difBcnlty (p. 1005 infra and ref.) 
requires that a certain Arhat, in speaking of a council, of which he had 
himself been a member, as having taken place “in recent times”, is 
referring to an event to be dated at least a century earlier. 
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Mr. Kennedj- (p. 998) remained constant from u.c. 100 
to A.D. 100, will have been introduced by Wima Kadphises 
and retained by Kaniska. 

As for the argument (pp. 917-20) that the letter H, 
found on a coin of Kharahostes (say about the cornmence- 
nrent of the Christian era) and on some of those of 
Nahapana (say about A.D. 120), must inevitably have been 
employed on "those of the Kushan Huviska, if a con- 
temporary of the latter, I may add to what has already 
been said by Mr. Vincent Smith and myself the fact that 
it is often absent from the coins even of Nahapana.'- And 
this is a stronger case than anything urged by Dr. b leet, 
seeing that the symbol in question w&s certainly known 
-f-.n nse it ; we cannot say the same of 
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part of those who superintended the supply ot the coins 
(for to speak of Kaniska as personally concerned in the 
matter is both unreasonable and unnecessary), and as 
regards the extent to which Greek may or may not have 
been understood in Kaniska’s dominions, I have said no 
word ; nor did I consider the incorrectness of the Greek 
deserving of even a mention.^ For the former abstention 
the sufficient reason is that we have (at any rate so long 
as the date is under discussion) no evidence, excepting that 
of the coins, which supply practically only a single tag. 
But Mr. Kennedy says (p. 922) that it is not a tag by 
reason of the nominative other rulers using the 

genitive But Kujula Kadphises uses ^aaCkev^, 

and Wima Kadphises uses ^aaiX€v<; ; and so do Abdagases, 
Orthagnes, Pacores, Soter Megas, while the acknowledged 
successors of Kaniska have no Greek at all. The plain 
conclusion is that Kaniska s ^acriXev^ is borrowed from the 
rulers whom we regard as his predecessors. And the 
grammatical blunder in the Kaniska coins is due not to 
any knowledge of the declension of Kavr}pKr}<^, but to 
ignorant coiners, who attached to the nominative ^aaCkev^, 
which they found on the coins of Kadphises, a form 
terminating in the ov, which they found on those of 
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many others. Or will Mr. Kennedy really put 
Kaniska before Abdagases, Kadphises, and others, whose , 

nominatives . have nominatives in agx'eement with them, 
on the ground of the blunder? 

Then as regards the “ beautiful cursive script ” and the 
special sign for sh : who would guess from Mr. Kennedy’s 
statement that the “conventional” view, which he is 
opposing, is that both ^ are borrowed from the Kadphises 
group and the Indo-Scyths and Indo-Parthians ? And, 
when he says that “ to compare Kanishka s cursive 
alphabet with the Parthian uncials is a waste of time , who 
would guess that all the signs of cursive origin, except h 
(I here disregard the special sign for sh), occur on the 
Parthian coins? It is quite true that the hand 
j-j or M for M, etc.) is more cursive on the Kushan coins, 
and in this respect Huviska’s coinage is rather advanced 
than that of Kaniska. But it may be remarked (1) that 
a more cursive writing is not a sign of earlier, but of later 
date, and (2) that the writing on Kaniska’s coins is not 
more cursive than on those of Kujula Kadphises and 
Wima Kadphises, whence in our view it was borrowed. 

It may be remarked that it is only a question of employ- 
ment.® All the forms (including h) are found in Greek 
MSS. of earlier date, and therefore must have been known 
wherever Greek was cursively written. 

The suggested importation of the s7i.-sign from Elam 
is also a letter in regard to which Mr. Kennedy’s evidence 
(1912, pp. 1010-11) reduces itself to nothing. ^ He quotes 
only a single coin, belonging, he says, to the middle of the 

1 The statement (p. 923) that Kani?ls;a “ begins vith uncials” and changes 
to the cursive is, of course, quite unfounded ; in the use o a s ig y 
varying alphabet he simply follows the practice of his predecessors. 

a The fact that Kujula Kadphises uses P and not p for sfc makes no 
difference, and probably points to the origin of the latter. 

» Similarly Mr. Tarn assumes [Joiirnal of EeUemc Studies, vol. xxn, 
p 286) that “the changes in the Greek letter-forms corresponded to 

those in Greek letter-forms elsewhere”. The changes after Kan:?ka are, , |g! 

however, from this point of view of insignificant magnitude. 
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second century A,D. But his authority (v. Sallet) legaids 
the sign as a mere variant of rho (f> for P). Considering 
that an ordinary P occurs on another coin of the same king, 
and that Mr. Kennedy’s reading compels him to invent 
a name Oshobazes (in place of the known form Orabazes), 
there is not much to be said for a f) = sli in Elam. 

Then Kanishka and his successors use the Greek 
alphabet correctly on their coins for a hundred years to 
express new names ” (p. 924). In general, who doubts 
this (though there are very strange variations in^ then- 
ways of representing such names as Mihra (Mithra), 
Athsho, etc.) 2? As I have pointed out (p. 641), the 
Greek alphabet was the one in which they wrote their 
own language, into which in fact the names are adopted. 
Mr. Dames (p. 954) seems to accept my suggestion as to 
how this came about, while Professor Barnett (p. 943) 
doubts it, and Mr. Kennedy (p. 923) excludes it on the 
ground that in Bactria '' every trace of Greek had dis- 
appeared by 130 B.G.” I regard this objection as specially 
unfortunate : it is (1) baseless (as w^e Iiave no ground for 
making it), (2) improbable (since the Greeks had in 
E.c. 130 occupied Bactria during 200 j^ears), and (3) con- 
trary to fact (since Kadphises, who -was ruler of Bactria, 
and whose disconnexion from India is specially emphasized 
by Mr. Kennedy (p. 936), writes his “Scythian” coin- 
legends only in a Greek (square and cursive) alphabet). 
Add to this that only Greek letters are used by three 
rulers, namely, Sanabares, Hyrkodes, and Heralis, whom 
Mr. Gardner considers to have belonged only to the 
country beyond the Hindu-Kush. My suggestion was 
therefore too diffidently put forward : it is nearer to 
a certainty than to a conjecture. 

^ Note also that a somewhat similar |3, which certainly is a rho 
(see above, p. 630 n,), is read as sh by Cunningham in the word 

XAf>OBAAANO. 

^ We should, however, say sixty years, since Yasudeva adds no new 
name, except his own. 
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The later corruption of the Greek writing, on the coins 
of the successors of Vasudeva, will have been caused by 
Hinduization and the disuse of their own language. 

The only other point connected with the alphabet is 
Mr. Kennedy’s imputation (p. 936) of error in the state- 
ment that Wiina Kadphises would not probably have 
revived the Kharosthi on his coins after a break of 
a century. I .said “the first Kadphises”; but that is 
immaterial. Mr. Kennedy means that the continuity, 
broken in India, was maintained outside. But then 
Wima Kadphises (or his viceroy) did employ the Kharostlil 
during a long reign in Northern India, and then it 
disappears there once more. Two disappearances instead 
of one have certainly no advantage in point of simplicity. 

Mr. Kennedy observes (p. 922) that I do not contest 
his proposition that Greek ceased to be a living language 
in general use east of the Euphrates after A.D. 100. A 
reason for not contesting the proposition, beside that 
indicated above, is to be found in the fact that it is 
a mere proposition, for which no solid grounds were given. 
Moreover, the proposition is couched in fallacious terms. 
On the one hand it may be denied that in the countries 
specified Greek was ever in general use, and on the other 
a limited use, sufficient to account for any amount ot 
Greek on coins, is not excluded. The proposition seems 
to me, therefore, meaningless. But it is surely singu ar 
that Mr. Kennedy should have oveidooked a remarkable 
application of it to the very case which he is considering : 
for Greek totally disappears from the coins of Huviska, 
who, according to the common view, succeeded Kaniska 
within a very few years of A.D. 100. The rule which he 
sets up would, therefore, if it were well founded, not 

conflict with the received date. _ / norx 

After this it is needless to notice the citation (p. J-5) 
of Professor Gardner and Mr. Tarn, who certainly would 
mot have found in the Scythic cobs of Huviska a proof 
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that Greek was a living language in India during his 
time. In quoting the former Mr. Kennedy displays in 
a high degree the quality of the Indian bird which is said 
to take the milk and reject the water : since he accepts 
the speaking of Greek and denies the century. And he is 
also rhetorically inaccurate (pp. 922, 925) when he says 
that Messrs. Gardner and Tarn maintain that Kaniska 
knew Greek.^ 

As regards the trade, Mr. Kennedy admits (p. 921) that 
he has not produced evidence of date. So I pass on to 
the two pieces of direct evidence. I am arbitrary, it 
seems, in questioning the value of an extract from a lost 
Chinese translation of a certain Samyuktagama, Not 
to dwell upon this, let me mention that I have specially 
contested Mr. Kennedy's interpretation of the passage. 

That according to the system of the Chinese Buddhists 
India is the South is beyond all question,^ and the 
Tibetans naturally agree. But it is also the view of the 
Indian Buddhists, and in fact of all Indians, that India is 
the southern part of Jambudvipa. And when Asvaghosa 
(Matrceta) addresses Kaniska, if it is indeed he, as ruling 
the north, where in fact the Yiie-tchi are usually placed, 
this well agrees with the tradition concerning the poem, 
which relates to the time of his first invasion, and with 
its general tenour. The passage from the Samywhtdgama, 
on the other hand, would refer to an earlier period, when 
the Yavanas were still in Bactria, and the Tusharas, or 
Yue-tchi, were still to the east. Mr. Kennedy's statement 
(p. 925 n.) that the Tusharas, i.e. Yue-tchi, never had any 
connexion with Eastern Turkestan is in contradiction 
with every history of the Yue-tchi. 

As regards the Kashmir gold coin (pp. 925--6), I do not 
find that I am less regardful of the Chinese statement 


^ Mr. Tam, however, writes **Kanishka^s die-sinkers, ^/they possessed 
Greek in any sense as a living tongue 
^ See my reff., mipra^ p* 648, n, 1. 
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than is Mr. Kennedy himself. We both deny that the 
gold coins as described had any existence ; and I ha\"e 
adduced the fact that none of them have ever been found, 
an argument of some weight in connexion with objects 
so numerous and so dispersed as coins. The difference is 
that Mr. Kennedy supposes the coins to have been wrongly 
described, having really been Kushan coins. And here 
he is less fortunate than I ; for lie is in conflict, as I have 
shown (p. 648), with a second Chinese authority, according 
to which Kashmir was not at the time under the Kuslians. 
And this contradiction applies not only to the particular 
point, but to the whole theory. This history of the 
Earlier Hans definitely states the position of the Ta 
Yue-tchi as north-west of Kashmir, and it gives the 
positions of the five kingdoms without a hint that 
a single one of them had already (as Mr. Kennedy 
supposes) conquered Kashmir and India (Wylie’s trans- 
lation in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
vol. X, pp. 34, 41). 

To continue the subject of coins, ''Dr, Tliomas repeats 
without a qualm the old story that the Kushans got their 
gold from Koine” (p. 928 n.). I do indeed, if we understand 
by Rome the Roman Empire and in particular Syria, 
where the abundant supply of gold and gold coins is 
remarked even by the Chinese (Huth, China and the 
Roman Orient, pp. 41-2). I thought in fact that this 
was Mr. Kennedy’s own view. As regards coins and the 
stated absence of restruck specimens, he might have 
mentioned the view of Cunningham ^ " that the Roman 
gold denarii . . . were recoined as dinars by the Kush4n 
princes”. There seems to be little advantage in con- 
structing a difficulty, of which there exists so old and 
obvious a solution.^ Also the statement that the finds of 
Roman coins in Northern India are remarkably few 

^ Coins of the Indo^Scythians, i, p. 22. 

^ Mr. Tarn, however, accepted the re-striking (op. cit., p. 276, n, 42), 





^ See the list given above, p. 645 n. 

- See his paper in the Gottingische, Oelehrte Nachrichten^ 1910, pp. 427-41, 
especially p. 438 
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should be proved, if it is to replace that of Cunningham 
that “many specimens have been extracted from the 
stupas in the Kabul valley and the Panj4b 
' . Mr. Kennedy has dealt at some length (pp. 930—1, 937—8) 
with the question of coin^finds, and in particular he has 
now explained the absence of coins of Vasudeva from the 
Ahin Posh hoard. The tope in question, he says (p. 937), 
was not in Yasudeva’s dominions. But there is absolutely 
no proof of this: and how will he explain the similar 
cases occurring at spots which he himself would not 
separate from Vasudeva’s rule?i Also Huviska is repre- 
sented in the hoard : this, says Mr. Kennedy, is a mere 
accident. Now it was to exclude the supposition of 
accident that I cited a number of similar cases. 
Mr. Kennedy asks (in italics), “ WhxLt does he mean ? ” 
But I can rely upon my hearers to judge with Professor 
Oldenberg ^ that a sufiScient number of similar “ accidents ” 
excludes the accidental. Mr. Kennedy quotes Wilson to 
the effect that the coins of Kaniska and Wima Kadphises 
were still circulating together in the Indian bazars in 
1841 : does he say that those of Kujula Kadphises and 
Huviska were not? 

Then he comments (pp. 930-1) upon a preponderance 
in number of the Kadphises coins found in Kabul, as 
compared with those of the Kaniska group, and concludes 
that the latter did not rule in Kabul. He says that at 
Darunta alone Masson sets down seven out of eleven 
topes to the Kadphises kings, i.e. to the exclusion of 
the Kaniska group; and why not, since, as we say, the 
Kadphises kings came first ? The topes furnishing the 
Kaniska coins will be the later ones. And this argument 
cannot be reversed, because, as Mr. Kennedy points out, 
the cases where the Kaniska coins occur without those 
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o£ Wima Kadpliises ai^e extremely rare. Then in his final 
total for Begram (p. 931) he includes among his 2,133 
coins of the “ Kadphises kings ” 593 of “ Errnaios of Nysa 
and his family 'V99 of Kadphises I, who, as he did not rule 
in India at all, must be expected to have preponderated in 
the Kabul country, and 695 of S^rrjp of whom 

the same can perhaps be said. I do not understand 
why the 746 of the '‘bull and priest-0 kro type must 
almost all be ascribed to Wima Kadphises, since the only 
ruler wlio combines the Siva and bull with the signs read 
as Okro is Vasudeva. On the other side Mr, Kennedy 
leaves out of account the '' Oouch-loiinger, one foot up ”, 
231 coins (Huviska) ; the "Elephant-rider”, 129 coins 
(Huviska); and the "Very rude, reverse female with 
cornucopia”, 274 coins (Kaniska and Huviska); in all 574 
coins of the Kaniska group, omitted in Mr. Kennedy’s total 
of 1 39 ^ ! These numbers ratlier notably qualify tb e figures 
given by Mr. Kennedy: and there are farther qualifications, 
due to the indefiniteness of Massons descriptions, and 
perhaps also to the insufficiently representative quantity 
of 2,000 coins as compax'ed with the 30,000, which 
according to Masson were annually discovered. Accordingly, 
I think that the facts either prove nothing at all regarding 
a preponderance of the coins of the Kadphises group in 
Kabul, or prove the opposite of Mr. Kennedy's contention. 
In reality, however, nothing is proved, since nearly all 
the coins are of copper, in which sort the Kadphises group 
might perhaps preponderate even in India (see p. 645 n., 
the Kalka - Kasauli Road find). The only legitimate 
comparison would be between Wima Kadphises and 
Kaniska and Huviska, with distinctions as to types and 
metals (see also p. 1039 infra), 

Mr. Kennedy’s account of the Begram coins is, therefore, 
of the same order as his statements concerning the language 

1 Mr. Kennedy’s total of 28 for Kaniska oxnits 68 found in the year 
1834 alone (Masson, 1834, p. 163). 
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and the metal of the coins of the Kaniska group. ^ It 
is not a case of subtlety or sophistication, into which 
a disputant may easily be betrayed, but plain mis- 
reporting (perhaps due to haste) of facts which anyone 
can check ; a form of error specially undesirable, since, 
when unsuspected, it may mislead. In the case of 
a Manikyala find we learn only half the circumstances. 

A reliquary at Manikiala,” we read (p. 937), ‘^contained 
coins of Huvishka with Sassanian and Indo-Sassanian 
coins, as well as coins of Ya^ovarinan of Kanauj. Were 
there no. intervening kings ? ” The very magnitude of the 
interval — for Ya^ovarman is assigned to about A.D. 740 — 
should have more strongly drawn Mr. Kennedy’s attention. 
Cunningham states^ that the Sassanian” coins were 
approximately contemporary with Yasovarman, and he 
propounds the theory that an old stHpa, dating from 
the time of Huviska, had been opened and rebuilt in the 
days of the former. This is not a conjecture, since the 
reliquary is marked by a Kharosthi inscription, apparently 
of Huviska’s time, while a second similar inscription was 
found in the same tope. It would seem, therefore, that 
there were two deposits, separated in time by about 600 
years at least, and both included only approximately 
contemporary coins. 

There is, moreover, a second Manikyala find which in 
itself is fatal to the whole theory: I refer to the tope 
explored by General Court.'^ In this case the three 
cylindrical caskets of copper, silver, and gold, placed one 
inside the other, and each containing several coins of the 
same metal, were enclosed in a stone niche which was 
covered by a large inscribed slate Now the inscription 
is of the year 18, and it refers to Kaniska. The gold coins 
are of Kaniska, the silver ones are Roman denarii of the 
last years of the republic, and the copper coins are of 

^ Archteologicdl Survey Reports^ vol. ii, p. 160. He says Sassano- 
Arabian”. Ounningham, op. cifc., pp. 161 seqq. 
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Wima Kadphises and Kujula Kadphises. It is not possible 
to doubt that the year 18 is a Kushan date, or that the 
inscription covered the coins ; whence it follows inevitably 
that Wima Kadphises and Kujula Kadphises belonged to 
an earlier period. What more is needed ? The fact that 
there are no coins of Huviska or Vasudeva, or of any 
later rulers, is in full harmony with what Mr. Kennedy 
designates Mr. Thomas’ “methods” ; but it is not needed 
for the complete demonstration. 

“ One difficulty which Dr. Thomas raises is, I think, 
peculiar to himself” (p. 929). This refers to the fact that 
I noted the improbability of an invasion of India via 
Kashmir. This route had to be mentioned, being that 
actually suggested by Dr. Fleet ; and the difficulty had 
previously been raised by Cunningham, who knew the 
country. Mr. Kennedy, liowever, claims that the thing 
has been done, seeing that in A.D. 747 a Chinese general 
carried an army of 3,000 men from Wakhan over the 
Hindu Kush and “ made Mastuj [sic ; read ' Yasin and 
Cilgit ’] a Chinese province ”, which Sir M. A. Stein 
describes as “ a memorable exploit Considering how 
far these places are from Kashmir, this is an insufficient 
retort. It means, however, that Mr. Kennedy gives up 
Dr, Fleet’s proposal,^ and suggests another possibility, 
upon which again I have commented in a note (p. 636). 
Mr. Dames also mentions (pp. 959-60) the same possibility, 
but I have nothing further to observe concerning it, more 
especially as it might be suggested that penetration rather 
than actual invasion may have been the course of events 
(see Mr. Kennedy’s remarks, pp. 929-30). 

In the immediately preceding sentence I had mentioned 
that the Kushans were actually in possession of Kabul. 
As Mr. Kennedy admits (p. 930), “it follows, of course, 
that in that case they must be later than the Kadphises 
kings.” This is a valuable admission. Mr. Vincent Smith 
^ As now does Dr. Fleet himself {p. 1008 n.). 
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has well developed (pp. 941-2) the argument from the 
Wardak stupa and its vase-inscription dated in the 51st 
year of Huviska. If Mr. Kennedy builds any hope upon 
the possibility of dispelling the supposition based upon 
this inscription either by any contentions of his own 
or by the agency of “ a more competent hand ”, I do not 
doubt that he will be disappointed (see pp. 1038-9 %nfTa). 
He might as well attempt to disconnect the Peshawar stupa 
from the rule of Kaniska in Gandhara. 

But I have, it seems (p. 926), ignored the evidence of 
Pan Yung, which Mr. Kennedy regards as specially 
significant. The Historian of the Later Hans, whose 
information concerning the western countries is stated 
to have been based upon the report of that person, who 
died in a.d. 124, mentions that “ at this time they [the 
people of India] all depended upon the Yue-tchi ; the Yue- 
tebi had killed the king and installed a chief to govern 
this population”. M. Chavannes observes {T ov/ng P(U>, ii, 
viii, 193) that the phrase “at this time” probably means 
“ at the epoch when Pan Yong wrote, towards a.d. 125 ”. 
This seems to have misled Mr. Kennedy, who concludes 
that India must at that time still have been governed by 
a viceroy. Considering that the invasion of Wima 
Kadphises, narrated on the previous page of the same work 
(in M. Chavannes’ translation) — “ in his turn he conquered 
India and there installed a chief to administer it” — is 
obviously the event referred to, and considering that it 
probably took place about a.d. 50-60, we can see that the 
Yue-tchi “ had ” done as the historian says. That India 
was still in A.D. 125 governed by a viceroy (and therefore 
not by Kaniska or Huviska) does not seem to be implied, 
nor need Pan Yung have known how it was governed in 
his time. Also, if in a.d. 125 all India was a single de- 
pendency of the Yue-tchi, how do we explain the existence 
only twenty -five years later of the kingdom of the 
KaaireLpalot,, as conceived by Mr. Kennedy (see pp. 1026-7') ? 
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And then we have the new argument based upon 
the word again ” (pp. 926-7). In his first article (1912, 
pp. 675 ~G) Mr. Kennedy gave a translation of the passage 
in question by M. Chavannes, who renders the word fio 
b}^ “ in his turn : it was translated to similar effect 
by Franke, who in his well-known paper gives, and 
defends, the signification further The appropriateness 
of these renderings in their context is patent, and persons 
like myself, who are nob Sinologists, can recognize 
analogous transitions of meaning in other languages 
{ttoXip, av, iterum, ivieder, again). Unfortunately, what 
is a priori reasonable in translation is not always in 
agreement with exact scholarship ; and Mr. Kennedy has 
consulted Mr. Giles of the British Museum, who says. 
The word " agiiin ’ can only mean a second conquest.'^ 
I do not feel sure that Mr. Giles has been made acquainted 
with the point at issue or with the authority guaranteeing 
the accepted translations. Nor do I feel sure that these 
are excluded by his statement, since the previous sentence 
in the Chinese does mention a conquest, namely, of Kabul 
and Kashmir, P'u-ta, etc. But what is quite certain 
is that no rendering could imply so much as a previous 
conquest by other Kmham, who are not at all within the 
purview of the context, immediate or remote, and who, 
moreover, are otherwise unknown to Cliinese historians. 
And, when Mr. Kennedy adds (p. 927) that the history of 
the Later Han '' tells us that a Kushan jab-goiv established 
a petty principality at or near Gandhara more than one 
hundred years before Kozoulo Kadphises ”, here also there 
is matter for reflection. The five Yue-tchi principalities 
in their ensemble constituted only a part of the Yue-tchi 
dominions ^ and of the kingdom established by Kadphises I. 
Of these principalities the Kushan was only one, and its 
union with the other four was the work of Kadphises I, 
himself a Kushan. If then the Kushan Kaniska preceded 
^ See Marquart, Eramliahr, p. 203, n. 3. 
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Kadphises, he had indeed started with a modest capital 
(some principality in the Swat Valley ?) for the conquest 
of India ; and the Chinese writer seems quite unaware of 
what the petty principality had, on this supposition, 
achieved. It seems to me that when Kaniska stamps on 
his coins the words King of kings, Kaniska the Kushan ”, 
he does so in the pride of a name already famed by the 
exploits of Kadphises I^ (who calls himself “the Kushan 
chief") and of Kadphises II, the conqueror of India. 

Then Mr. Kennedy constructs a historical scheme 
covering the period from a.d. 125 to 450, \vhich he says 
excludes the possibility of inserting the dynasty of 
Kaniska anywhere in the period. “Ptolemy, writing 
<?. A.D. 150, describes a kingdom of the Kaspeiraioi, which 
embraced the eastern Punjab (and we may add the country 
as far east as Mathura and Kanyakubja). The Kaspeiraioi 
or Kashmiris, from the nature of the case, must have been 
Hinduized Kushans. Ptolemy’s description is incompatible 
with the existence of any kingdom like that of Kaniska 
or Huviska.” 

Ptolemy’s description is confined to these few words : 
ra Se ii/revdep (i.e. from the countiy about bagala) wpo? 
amroXa? Arare^oi/cri tov OvLvhlov bpovs; KacrTretpalot, fcai 

iv avrol^ iroXeic; atSe, and he then enumerates the cities, 
\vhich seem to include in disguised forms Lahore, Thanesar, 
Indraprastlja, Benares, and Kanonj, not to mention 
Mathura. Now it was the Abbe Boj^er wdio first in 
recent times drew attention to the passage, a fact "which 
Mr. Kennedy fails to note. The Abbe Boyer, curiously 
enough, drawls from it a conclusion precisely the opposite 
of that of Mr. Kennedy, and, as it seems to me, with 
absolute justification. He points out^ that, whereas it 
appears from *the Periplus, wliich gives information 
relating to about the middle of the first centuiy a.d., that 

^ The conquest of Kabul from the Parthiam was pointed out in this 
Journal for 1906 (pp. 193-4), and was supported by a classical reference. 

® Journal Asiatique^ s6r. ix, voL xv, p. 579, 1900. 
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the Kushans were still in Bactria, we find them here in 
the middle of the second century masters of Hindustan 
under the name KaaireLpatoL, And there is a very strong 
reason for identifying the Kao-Treipatoi with the kingdom 
of the Kaniska dynasty ; for Ptolemy knew that the 
name properly belonged to Kashmir, and it is only under 
the Kaniska dynasty that Ave have an empire covering 
so large a part of Hindustan and having its head- quarters 
in Kashmir. Why does Mr. Kennedy say that Ptolemy’s 
description is incompatible with the existence of any 
kingdom like that of Kaniska or Huviska, or let us 
say of Vasudeva, since Huviska’s last date is a.d. 78-f-60 
= 138 ? Perhaps because of what is not included, namely, 
the country of the Panda vas (about Sagala), and that of 
Urasa (about Taxila), and Gandhara.^ Does he then 
conceive the possibility of a kingdom embracing Kashmir, 
Lahore, and Delhi without including Sagala and Taxila ? 
The map does not favour such a possibility. But in reality 
Ptolemy does not exclude any of the mentioned countries : 
his method is to speak not of rulers, but of peoples ; and 
the only reason why he designated the eastern part of 
the Kushan empire by the general term Kaaireipaloc was 
that he had not at his disposal for this region any tribal 
or national names. 

As regards the supposed Saka-Pahlava interposition 
between Huviska’s last date (60) and the first of Vasudeva 
(74 ; Mr. Kennedy says^ 80), it would have been convenient 
if we liad learned definitely which of the ^aka and 
Parthian kings preceded Kaniska and which succeeded 
Huviska. Pending such information, we may remark 
that Kaniska in the third year of his reign has at Benares 
two satraps, Vanaspara and Kharapalltoa, who bear 
distinctively Parthian names. Considering his relations 
with the Parthians, this can only be explained by their 

^ But of Vasudeva Mr. Kennedy says that ‘‘ his rule extended 
apparently over the Eastern PanjAb, and no farther ” [west] (1912, p. 673). 

2 JRAS, 1912, p. 673. 



having been there before his conquest. Now the Parthians 
follow the early Scythians, Maues, Azes, aird others, who 
form a well-defined group, and the inscriptions which 
mention Vanaspara and Kharapallana exhibit a later 
form of Brahmi than does that of Sodasa in the year 1 2. 
Therefore, Kaniska is later than the Parthians, and later 
than the group (including Moga) which belongs to the 
time of Sodasa and Ranjubula ; and his era was not that 
including the years 72 and 78. 

And now I think that I have considered all the main 
points of Mr. Kennedy’s defence. As I have pointed out, 
his cardinal and inexplicable error lay in taking for Greek 
what is not Greek, and what every book on the subject 
has discussed as not Greek. Having based a case thereupon 
(and upon the matter of the silk trade), he has cast around 
in every direction for arguments, adopting in particular 
practically all Dr. Fleet’s contentions. Stating his views 
positively, he has in several eases not been careful to let 
his reader know what is the alternative. Regarding his 
argumentation I must leave others to judge, as they will 
also judge my own. 

Concerning Mr. Dames’ reasonably argued communication 
I have very little to say.® But, since he has dw'elt upon 
the question of continuity, I append two tables, repre- 
senting a part of the evidence of tlie coinage. The tables 
name only princes who certainly ruled in India (for which 
reason Kadphises I is omitted), the first in the received 
oi'der, the second in that proposed by Dr. Fleet and 
Mr. Kennedy. They speak for themselves : but I may be 
permitted to call attention to two features of the second. 
The first is that Ranjubula and Kharahostes are made to 
intrude the Greek and Prakrit languages and the Kharosthi 
alphabet right into the reign of Vasudeva and as far east 
as Mathunl, when and where all three had long been 

^ See Dr. VogeFs remarks in Epigraphia Indica, viii, p- 175. 

^ As regards the passes, see my reply to Mr. Kennedy. 
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disused ; and similarly Kadphises comes with his Prakrit 
and Kharosthi after Vasudeva. The second circumstance 
is that neither of these interruptions has any effect upon 
the development, the later Kushans placidly continuing 
the degradation which commenced with the last-named. 
It is true that Mr. Kennedy finds (p. 932) in the history 
o£ the Vasudeva coinage evidence of a cataclysm. But 
numismatists had hitherto rather dwelt upon the absence 
of even a break, and we may doubt whether Mr. Kennedy 
would have found any signs of a cataclysm, if the 
cataclysm itself, in the form of Wima Kadphises’ invasion, 
had not been supplied by his genei-al theory. 


Evidence of Coins 

1. In the received order 


Kings and Sateabs. 

Language. 

Script. I 

Types. 

1. Menander. 

2. Azes group. 

Greek and 
Prakrit. 

Greek and 
Kharosthi. 

■■■■■ .a- . . 

Pallas (generally), 

Zeus, Pallas, Bull, 
Nike, etc. 

3. Ran j ubula. 

» » 


' Pallas and LaksmI. 

4. Kharahostes. 

j,' ■■■■.■ ?.» 

1 " ' — ■ . 

Lion.. ■■ , , 

5. Kadphises II. 

1 1 

»» ! 

‘ ■ > > 

Siva and Bull ^ 
(generally). 

6. Kaniska, 

Greek (in- 
correct) and 
Scythian. 

Greek. 

Very various, Greek 
and Iranian. 

7. Huviska. 

Scythian. 


i ’’ 

8. Vasudeva. 

■■ j j ■■ 


Siva (generally with- 
out bull): rarely Nana. 

9. Later Kushans. 

>> 


Imitations of Nos. 6-8. 


^ Mr. Dames in discussing this type {pp. 955-6) neglects the fact that 
Siva appears on Indian coins as early as b.o. 100 (see Cunningham, 
Coins of Ancient India^ pp. 66 seqq. ; Rapson, Indian Coins^ § 43). It 
seems to me that Eladphises II combined a &va taken from the Gondo- 
phernes line with the bull taken from the ^akas, etc. , and that Vasudeva 
in adopting the type added the “ Okro ** (or however it is to be read). 



^ Mr. Kennedy also has referred (p. 927, n. 2) to this error, which does 
not appear in the printed paper, “chief” being substituted (p. 629). 
The recollection to which the oversight was due is mentioned in a note. 


Kikgs and Satraps. 

Language. 

Script. 

Types. 

1, Menander. 

Greek and 
Prakrit. 

Greek and 
Kharosthi. 

Pallas (generally). 

2(?). Azes group. 



Zeus, Pallas, Bull, 
Nike, etc. 

3. Kaniska. 

Greek (in- 
correct) and 
Scythian. 

Greek. 

Very various, Greek 
and Iranian. 

4, Huviska. 

Scythian. 


. . j j 

5. Banjuhula. 

Greek and 
Prakrit. 

Greek and 
Kharosthi. 

Pallas. 

6. Kharahostes. 



Lion. 

7. Vasudeva. 

Scythian. 

i Greek.' 

Siva (generally W’ith- 
outbull): rarely Nana. 

8. Kadphises II. 

Greek and 
Prakrit. 

Greek and 
Kharosthi. 

i &va and Bull 

I (generally). 

9. Later Kushans. 

Scythian. 

: Greek. 

1 

I Imitations of Nos. 3, 

1 4, and 7. 


I coEie now to the observations of Professor Baknett. 

As regards yavuga, I founded no argument upon tlie 
translation emperor concerning which I may refer 
to my paper.^ But the statement (p. 944) that Kujula 
Kadphises was only a comparatively petty local ruler does 
not square with the fact that he was at the head of the five 
Yue-tchi principalities and acquired Kabul, Arachosia, and 
Kashmir. Also the suggestion that “ for all we know he 
may have minted gold and silver too ” (as well as copper) 
is extremely unlikely, since surely in that case some 
specimen would have been found among the thousands 
of his coins. 
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As regards the art (p. 942), it seems strange to speak of 
growth, when we have the early Greek coins to show that 
it commenced with the finest Greek technique and sub- 
sequently underwent only degradation ; we need only 
compare the coins of Kaniska, poor as they are, with 
those of Vasudeva and his successors. On this point 
I regret to find that Colonel Waddell (pp. 943 seqq.), 
who is so familiar with Gandhara art and whose paper 
contains so much valuable matter, takes a view opposite 
to that of M. Foucher (not, however, as concerns the coins, 
p. 950). 

Concerning the case for Kaniska’s Greek and his 
supposed knowledge of case-forms, I may refer to what 
I have said in reply to Mr. Kennedy (pp. 1014-15). 

The citation (p. 943) of Vergil’s Georgies is quite beside 
the mark. Mr. Kennedy has alluded to the passage (1912, 
p. 985), and this and other classical references to the silk 
trade may be found in the ordinary books of reference. 
But how can Professor Barnett have overlooked the fact 
that we are speaking of the Peri][>lu8 and importation of 
silk from India, a matter to which Vergil does not refer 
either in the Georgies or anywhere else?^ 

Paramartha’s Life of A^asubandhu (p. 943). That the 
phrase ‘^in the five hundreds” means in the century 
500-99 is affirmed by Professor Takakusu, who in the 
passages to which I have referred (p. 646) expressly 
adopts this interpretation. The authority of this most 
competent scholar is not in the least invalidated by the 
assertion that the phrase would '‘mean most naturally” 
401-500 : the question is what in Chinese it does mean. 
Moreover, such a supposition would also conflict with the 
very probable dates for Vasubandhu and others, based 

1 As a matter of fact, Vergil does not refer to trade at all, whether 
via India or via Farthia, or by any other route ; he writes merely 
the line — 


“ velleraque ut foliis depectant tenuia Seres.” 




^ Indian Antiquary, 1903, pp. 349-50 ; Kavlndravacanasarnuccaya 
(BibL Indica, 1912), pp. 25-9, 

Jowmal Asiatiqne, s4r, ix, vol, viii, p. 449. 




upon the expression “ in the nine hundreds , whicli occuis 
in the same treatise. 

He asks triumphantly’^ (I would omit this word) why 
Professor Liiders . . . should be opposed by ” (read to ”) 
Kennedy on the subject of his date. Are we 
to be responsible for the Professor’s error ? ” (p. 943). 
I think that the date of the MS. in question is a matter 
concerning which we are not in a position to question 
the authority of the distinguished Berlin scholar, who is 
our sole source of information concerning it. 

speaks of Asvaghosa as a contemporary and 
correspondent of Kaniska ” (p. 943) : and no doubt 
I should have been more reserved, as I have myself more 
than once^ remarked that the delicate question of the 
identity of Asvaghosa and Matrceta, the author of the letter, 
is still unsettled. But I rather think that M. Levi accepts 
the identification ^ : and certainly the former poet in his 
SMrdlumJcarct speaks (but slightingly) of Kaniska of 
the Kusa race, and the latter’s Kanika is also of the 
Kula race. But the importance of Professor Barnett s 
objection will appear when it is pointed out that, if 
Asvaghosa is not Matrceta, I might liave cited hvo 
contemporaries who mention Kaniska witliout referring 
to a Buddhist era founded by him. That Asvaghosa was 
not a young man at the time of Kaniska’s Council, and 
therefore, according to Mr. Kennedy, in B.c. 58, we 
incidental!}^ infer from Paramartha’s statement of the 
reason for his invitation to take part in it : '' he was well 
versed in the Vydkarana treatise, in the four Vedas, in 
the six Veddhgas, and was conversant with the Tr^ntakas 
of all the eighteen schools. He was the Laureate of 
Literature, the Treasury of Learning, the Home of every 
Virtue ” (Professor Takakusu’s translation, p. 12). 
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■ 


Dr. Fleet does not claim that Kaniska started his era 
from a Council ’’ (p. 943). But Mr. Kennedy, with whom 
I was arguing, does so. Concerning Dr. Fleet I did not 
mean to imply (p. 649) that he adopted the view, hut 
only that he came to the help of Mr. Kennedy with the 
suggestion (p. 95). 

Buddhadeva of the Mathura inscription may, 
according to Professor Barnett (p. 945), be the 

Buddhadeva mentioned by Taranath (who, by the way, 
finished liis work in the seventeenth century A.D.). 
M. Levi ^ had already made this suggestion, but he 
would hardly adduce it as an argument. Its value as 
such anyone may test by a more modern name (e.g. 
Vagbhata, St. Francis, Churchill) : or he may try it on 
the same name, consulting the index to Professor Ltlders* 
list of Brahmi inscriptions, or on the names of Biiddha- 
ghosa, Asvaghosa, and Matrceta, as occurring on inscriptions 
and coins. 

Nanjio, No. 1340, can hardly be described (p. 945) as 
a Chinese record '' ; and I doubt whether it aj)pears 
from Hiuen-Thsang (or, I may add, from I-tsing or 
Taranatha or Bana) tliat Nagarjuna w'as regarded as 
a contemporary of the Salivahana legendarily connected 
with the J^aka era. 

Upon Dr. Fleet’s second paper (pp. 965-1011), supple- 
mentary to the debate i^eported above (pp. 911-65), it is 
no doubt incumbent upon me to make some observations. 
He refers (p. 965) to its length, of which I should certainly 
not complain. The complete statement will be convenient 
for reference. But of course a considerable part of the 
matter, more especially that concerning the Saka and 
Yikrama eras, is already familiar to those who have 
perused his valuable writings, and those of Kielhorn and 
others. 

^ Journal Asiatiquei ser. ix, voL p, 450, n. 
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llGScrving for a noto ^ tho considGration of r few minor 
objections and misunderstandings, I will turn at once to 

^ (1) As to the early history of Sagala (pp. 965-6), it is not necessary 
to dwell upon its long-established identity with the Sakala of Sanskrit 
books, 
tection 
although 

a more correct statement. 


(• 2 ") As to Kujula Kadphises baking Hermteus “ under his pro- 
’ (pp. 966-7), let us substitute being in alliance ” with Hermceus, 
in the circumstances of the case the former phrase is probably 
(3) In regard bo the Chinese evidence 
(pp. 967-8), I meant bo indicate a general consensus on the main points ; 
and I should certainly see “ no objection to noting ” the divergent views 
of Professor Syl vain Levi and Professor Franke in certain respects, since, 
in fact, I had mentioned both these scholars (p. 637 and note). (4) In 
mentioning, but without adopting, the views of Biihler and Mr, Vincent 
Smith (pp. 980-4), who certainly deserve mention, concerning omitted 
hundreds, I do nob feel that I went too far. (5) The Parthian era of 
B.c. 248 (p. 986) was nob cited by me as supplying a solution of Indian 
dates, but as an example of an era contemporaneously current in the 
same sphere with a second (namely the Seleucid era of B.c. 312) of not 
very widely divergent epoch. (6) Concerning Dr. Vogel’s application of 
the dates 318 and 384 to the Seleucid era (pp. 984-6), I am still of 
opinion that the view is in agreement with palceographic facts (and also, 
since some inscriptions have Seleucid months, I see no great objection 
to the supposition of Seleucid years), while as regards the date 399 read 
by Dr. Fleet in the Skara Dheri inscription, an inscription with which 
I have some familiarity, I see what there is in favour of Dr. Fleet's 
reading, though the matter is nob decisively settled, and, if settled in 
favour of the year 399, it would not be counter to Dr. Vogel’s view. 
(7) The derivation of the sh sign p from the sign for r/io P is supported, 
as Professbr Rapson has pointed out to me, by the fact that the P sign 
itself is used with the value of sh nob only in the legends of Kujula 
Kadphises, but also in those of the Saka-Fahlava king Spalirises (see my 
table, p. 640) : further, there are good phonetic reasons for a connexion 
between r and a sibilant, as may be seen even in English (e.g. lose and 
lorn), and, as Professor Rapson mentions, in the name of the composer 
Dvorak. (8) (p, 989) My view as regards the initiation of the Saka era is 
hardly open to misconception, since I adduced years ago in this Journal 
(1909, pp. 405-6) the decisive evidence which proves that the dates of 
Kaniska are regnal, and I have asserted above (p. 633) that the satraps of 
Western India adopted this era (naturally, under compulsion) as that 
of their suzerain. It commemorates their overthrow inferentially, as 
commemorating the beginning of another power, that of the Kushans 
(for Wima Kadphises, the real conqueror, established no era). Though 
I did not mention the popular story concerning the origination of the 
Gupta era (I had no reason for so doing), Dr. Fleet, who saw the paper 
in its first proof, can hardly be unaware that it was in my mind. 
(9) And lastly, I did not by using the phrase might deceive the very 
elect’’; intend severity (p. 918, n. l)j bub rather a sense of the extreme 
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the main qneBtions, which (if we leave aside the subject 
of art, as matter for special experts) would be concerned 
with (1) paUnography, (2) the Vikrama and Saka eras, 
(3) the extent of tlie dominions of Kaniska, Huviska, and 
Vasudeva, and (4<) the supposed Saka-Pahlava intrusion 
between the two last-named kincrs. 

1. Pcdceograjjhy (pp. 975-8). It is a simple fact that 
both the Brahmi and the Kharosthi of the Saka satraps 
of Mathura and Taxila have hitherto been regarded as 
of a more ancient type than those of the inscriptions 
representing the Kaniska group. I have referred to 
Biihler’s tables (p, 633) and also (p. 1012, ri. 1) to the 
discussions by Buhler elsewliere (let me now add the 
text of his Indisohe PcdaograpJiie, §§ 10-12), and by 
the Abbe Boyer, Dr. Vogel, and Professor Liiders, who 
supply details. When we add that the Greek alphabet 
is also employed in a cursive, and therefore presumably 
a later, form by Kaniska and his successors, we may 
fairly claim that the consensus of three alphabets is 
not accidental. Dr. Fleet urges a number of special 
considerations, such as differences of locality, religion, and 
the material upon which the various records are inscribed. 
These considerations are, of coui'se, by no means nugatory; 
but they should not be allowed to obscure the broad facts. 

Pateography is, as Dr. Fleet observes (p. 977), a com- 
plicated business, and it demands a larger treatment than 
is possible in this discussion. But we may, nevertheless, 
refer to one or two points. 

In connexion with the Brahmi alphabet perhaps the 
most important chronological indication is supplied by the 
subscript y, according as it is tripartite (earlier) or only 
bipartite (later). Mr. Banerji, who has carefully examined 

plausibility of the theory : a reference to the use of this proverbial 
expression and to its source will show that it does not imply any 
identification of the elect” or an inclusion of the user of it among 
their number. 
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the Kushan inscriptions from this point of view {Indian 
Antiqvury, 1908, pp. 35-9), finds that the latest example 
which they furnish of even an occasional use of the 
tripartite form belongs to the year 40 ; if, as is possible, 
this is not a Kushan date, the latest would be that of the 
year 29. Now from the same place come other inscriptions 
with archaic forms, all of which are regarded by Buhleri 
as prior to Kaniska, and one of which, as it mentions 
a maharaja mahaksatrapa, must be so. In this group 
the subscript y occurs once, and it has the tripartite form. 
The oldest is dated in the year 72, and it is in the time of 
the 'inahahmtrwpa ^odasa. From a place at no great 
distance from Mathura we have the Mora well inscription 
of the same vuihaksatrapa, and it shows archaic forms. 
Is it not clear that the year 72 of this satrap is earlier 
than the year 40, and therefore also than the earliest year 
of the Kaniska era ? 

As regards the Kharosthi, Dr. Fleet specially excepts 
(p. 975) the Taxila copper plate of the year 78, on the 
ground of its being inscribed with dots. Otherwise we 
should expect it, according to his view (pp. 975-6), to be 
in a later script, as compared with contemporary stone 
records, whereas, in fact, the writing is of an early time, 
quite similar to the, in any case contemporary, Kharosthi 
of Ranjubula and 6odasa at Mathura, and earlier than 
any inscription of Kaniska on metal or stone. Let us, then, 
compare it with the similar dotted inscription from Wardak 
dated in the year 51, under Huviska. This also is, as 
Mr. Pargiter remarks in editing it {Epigraphia Indica, 
xi, p. 203), carefully incised ; and it is in a decidedly later 
script than the Taxila plate of the year i 8. The most tell- 
tale sign is that for lea, which has developed in a cursive 
direction ; but there are also other indications, including 
the whole dwdus of the writing, which is approximately 
the same in all the inscriptions of the Kaniska group. 

^ Epigraphia Indica, ii, pp. 195 sqq. 
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Tiiereiore the 78 of Taxila is prior to the 51 of Wardak, 
unless we should appeal to difference of locality. If this 
appeal is made, let us compare the Taxila plate with the 
inscriptions of Manikyala (year 18) and Zeda (year 11), 
which are sufficiently near, and, being on stone, should show 
older forms. The reverse is the case. These inscriptions 
bear a considerable resemblance to that of Gondophernes 
(year 103); but all three are obviously later than the 
Taxila plate. Therefore , the year 78 precedes the years 
11 and 18 of Kaniska, and also precedes the 103 of 
Gondophernes. 

I have examined the other Kharosthi inscriptions from 
this point of view, and I have impressions as .to their 
division between the eras. But perhaps enough has been 
said. I now turn to the eras themselves. 

2. As regards the Vikrama era, I do not find that 
there is any ‘‘begging of the question ” ^ (p. 995) in the 
statement that its earliest recorded date is 428 == a.d. 372. 
It is rather a statement of the question. Dr. Fleet himself 
admits (p. 999) that the ascription of the earlier dates to 
this era is an inference. When Dr. Fleet has proved that 
the dates 3, etc., belong to the era in question, he will not 
find us slow to admit that it commences with them. 

In regard to the general probabilities of the case. 
Dr. Fleet is of course justified in dwelling (pp. 987, 994) 
upon tlie fact that the Vikrama era has prevailed in 
Northern and the Saka in [Western and] Southern India. 
But this is not of great importance in connexion with 
origins, seeing that the Saka era was no indigenous 
institution, but was introduced by rulers who were in 
intimate connexion with Sindh and Afghanistan : these 
rulers being not absolute, but subordinate, the supposition 
that it was set up without reference to a superior is 
excluded, and we have a right to ask what suzerain power 
other than the Kushans can he named. It may be pointed 
^ Cf. Mr. Kennedy’s use of the phrase, p, 926, n. 1. 
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out that the distribution of the Kushan dates produces 
a somewhat false impression, owing to the accidental fact 
that the larger number of the records come from a single 
spot, namely Mathura. If we leave out of account the 
Mathura inscriptions, we find an actual majority belonging 
to country quite remote from the site of the early Vikrama 
records, and even outside the territory of Vasudeva as 
defined by Dr. Fleet (p. 1010) and Mr. Kennedy (p. 937). 
It cannot, therefore, be said that the Kushan records are 
prevailingly nearer in space (they are certainly not so near 
in time) to the earliest inscriptions with tSaka dates than 
to those certainly referable to the Vikrama era. 

Dr. Fleet lays stress (p. 980) upon the continuity of 
the whole series of numbers, and the absence of rulers 
witli dates ranging about tlie same time. But, when we 
point to the certain overlapping in the cases of Moga in 
Taxila and Gondophernes in Gandhara, he invokes the 
supposition of a temporary weakening of the Kaniska 
dynasty, which separated both territories from the rule 
of Vasudeva. As I shall return to this supposition in (4), 
I shall here merely point out that an era founded, as 
I suggest, by the early Sakas or tlieir Pahlava successors, 
could not run much beyond a century, since their power 
was certainly of short duration. The dates, therefore, 
could hardly help falling mainly between tlie numbers 1-98, 
which mark the duration of the Kaniska group. The 
only matter inviting explanation is tlie absence of dates 
earlier than 72 in the supposed era; but, as we have no 
inscriiMons of the earlier kings of the Saka- Pahlava 
groups, the absence of dates is self-explanatory. 

3. Concerning the western limit of the Kushan 
dominion, Dr. Fleet is clear (p. 1007) that the rule of 
Kaniska and Vasiska extended no further than the 
Gandhara country, while he would exclude Vasudeva 
even from Taxila. Concerning Huviska he is faced with 
the Wardak inscription, found in a tope 30 miles west of 
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Kabul, a matter upon which we have dwelt, I think that 
it will be agreed that the manner in which he has met this 
difficulty (p. 1007) is an indication that this so ingeniously 
and tenaciously defended theory is on its last legs. We 
sliould be interested to learn how he would deal with the 
matter of the Manikyala inscription, concerning wdiich, 
as also concerning the Wardak tope, I may refer to what 
I have said in reply to Mr. Kennedy (pp. 1022-3). It is 
plain that for him the date 18 can be in no other than the 
Vikrama era. While awaiting his explanation on this 
point, I may mention that there is another unpublished 
inscription to be considered, namely an inscription of 
the year 28, extracted from a tope at Hidda, 5 miles 
from Jelalabad. It wall therefore be expedient to admit 
wdiat Mr. Kennedy (p. 931, n. 4) and Mr. Dames (p. 959) 
themselves conceive as a possibility, namely, that the 
dominions of the Kushans extended at least as far 
as the district of Jelalabad. Why, then, should we 
deny the addition of Kabul, which is demanded by the 
inscription from the tope of Wardak ? Is it not plain 
that no one would do so, were not the admission (as 
Mr. Kennedy concedes, p. 930) mortal to his theory ? 

In reply to Mr. Kennedy I have pointed out that the 
evidence of the Begram coins by no means corresponds 
to his report of it. But I did not imagine how?^ 
soon the real facts would come to light. Some years 
ago I examined the manuscript papers left by Masson, 
and consulted by Wilson in the compilation of his 
Ariana Antiq%a, papers which will be catalogued in 
due course. Upon re-examination, I find that they 
contain several lists giving more details of the finds of 
coins than appear in Masson's own articles or in Wilson’s 
w^ork. It is stated that the total of coins of all sorts 
collected at Begram amounted to no less a number than 
68,761, of which 8 were gold, 6,127 silver, and 62,616 
copper. I cannot now dw^ell upon the details ; but they 
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make it plain that the coins o£ Kaniska. Huviska, and 
Vasudeva were found in abundance at Begrain.i Contrast 
herewith the total failure of the coins of Azes, so 
abundant in the regions of Gandhara and Swat (Wilson, 
At'kikm Antiqiui, p. 73, and Masson s manuscript note.s), 
more especially in conjunction w'itli the numbers of those 
of Gondophernes. 

4. The theory of an intrusion of Parthians after the 
death of Huviska wa.s developed by Dr. Fleet in this 
Journal for 1907 (pp. 1013 sqq.), and it occupies the 
concluding portion (pp. 1008—11) of his present paper. 
Its importance for his theory has been already mentioned 
(p. 1038). 

Let us take his statement (p. 1008) that “ from betweeir 
the years 60 and 74 we have no record mentioning 
a Kushan king”. The interval is preceded by one 
extending from 51 to 60, and there is a later interval 
occupying tire years 87—98 : so there is nothing specially 
remarkable in the fact. What is special to this case is that 
the date of Sodasa, 72, falls within the numerical limits. 
Dr. Fleet therefore concludes that Sodasa and his father 
the Mahaksatrapa Eanjubula, who on his coirrs terms 
himself “king of kings”, represent a Parthian intrusion ; 
and he finds a confirmation in the fact that the date of 
Moga at Taxila is 78. Therefore there was between the 
last date of Huviska (60) and the first of ’V asudeva ( 1 4) 
an intrusion by another power, which, as Gondophernes 
was ruling in Gandhara iir 103 and Moga at laxila in 1 8, 
was, a.s regards the Western Punjab and the territory still 
further west, never retrieved. 

The interval i.s at the best rather short for two 
generations of rulers, ‘and the theory i.s, as we have shown, 
entirely at variance with the palseographical evidence 
(pp. 1036-7). But there is also a further difficulty, namely, 

1 One list assigns to the Kaniska group 1,540 coins, including 585 of 
Vasndeva. Most of these must have come from Begram. 
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in the retention of tlie era. The Sodasa inscription is indeed 
a private one ; and it might be said that the continued me 
of the Kiishan era was a matter which did not concern the 
ruler. But the Taxila record is official, and, what is more, 
the month named in it is a Selencid one, Avliich was 
Avholly at variance with the usage of the region, as is 
shown by many dated inscriptions. At Mathura Ave have 
invariably seasonal dates ; in Western India and in the 
Panjab and Gaudhara the Indian system of months is 
folloAved, Avhile the range of the Seleucid months is defined 
by the inscriptions of Wardak and Hidda (i.e. Kabul and 
Jelalabad) and Sue Vihar (i.e. the lower Indus territory). 
It seems to me that the rulers who introduced (no doubt 
from Arachosia) a foreign system of months into 
Taxila would not have retained the era of a conquered 
enemy. 

The evidence of the coins is here, as Ave have already 
shown, very much to the point. The greatest find of 
Vtoideva’s coins is at Peshawar, Avhicli is supposed to 
have been outside his dominions ; and then there are the 
large finds from the region of Kabul. Coins do indeed 
travel ; but (as Mr. Tarn has remarked, op. cit., p. 276) 
the copper issues have a narrow range of exportation, and 
there is nothing to justify tlie large quantities obtained 
by Masson at Begram and Kabul. 

Dr. Fleet remarks (pp. 989 and 995) that I have refrained 
from naming the Saka ruler whom I suppose to have 
founded the era used by Bodasa, Moga, and Gondopliernes. 
I regret to say that I do not know the name. But, if I may 
put my own interrogatory on one or two points, I think 
that it Avill appear that to some questions a probable 
answer can be given : — 

(1) Why are the coins of Azes not found in the Kabul 
region ? Because Azes was not master of the region, 
Avhich at the time was under the Greeks, The same 
reasoning applies to the group of Vonones. 
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(2) Why are those of Gondophernes, on the other hand, 
fairly abundant ? Because Gondophernes was the Parthian 
who overthrew the Greeks of Kabul, and succeeded their 
last king, Hermseus. 

(3) W'hy are the coins of Kujula Kadphises, except 
those on which he is associated with Hermseus, inscribed 
with two Greek alphabets, one of a square form, 
prominently found on the coins of Gondophernes, and 
the other a round cursive resembling that of Kaniska? 
Because it was he who overthrew Gondophernes (or his 
line) and succeeded him in Kabul, and because he came 
from the same country whence Kaniska derived, and where 
Hyrkodes used, the cursive character. 

In concluding this interesting discussion I may say 
that upon reference to Mr. Vincent Smith's Early History 
of India I do not find that we have elicited so very much 
that is quite new. But certainly debate, though it may 
not clear the total vision, does sharpen the perception of 
particular points. We are not unaware that, in general, 
controversy is waste of time. As I stated at the outset, 
I was moved by the impression produced by Mr. Kennedy's 
articles, which, agreeing with the theories long advocated 
by Dr. Fleet, might have prejudiced the reception of new 
evidence.^ 

^ Mew evidence has not been long in coming. In a note at the end of 
my paper (p. 649} reference was made to the argument from archceological 
stratification, especially in connexion with the excavations at Taxila. 
By the courtesy of Mr. Mai*shall I have now received a print of a lecture 
delivered by him at Simla on September 4. Mr. Marshall finds the 
Saka>Pahlava strata above the Greek and below the Kushan. As regards 
dates, he assigns Maues to about b.c. 50, in which case this king will 
hardly be other than Moga : Kaniska he would place in the second 
century A. D. 
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Notes on the Hittite Language of Boghaz Keui 


LuhkciUct 

The word hvlckatta is of frequent occurrence in the 
ritual texts of Boghaz Keui. It was misread liv-uJc-si-ta 
by Dr. Pinches and myself in the from Yiizgat 

and sii~uJc-kak4a by Dr. Winckler in the text I have 
quoted from him (JRAS., October, 1909). It signifies 
a sign ’’ or something of the sort ; Dr. Winckler’s text, 
for example, begins ; lukkatta-ma ina samu SI, “ when 
a sign appears in heaven.” So, again, we have : ina 
UD III KAM mdn lukkatta kariiivariwar hhudaky '' on 
the 3rd day send announcement of this omen round 
about (iwar) the district (?).” We also find lukkatti mas, 
** my omens (?),” with the same change of vowel as in the 
suffixed pronoun of the 2nd person (ta and ti). 

The country of Kizzuwadana 

The name of the country associated with the Hittites 
in the Egyptian inscriptions must be read Kizzuwadana. 
Thus we find in an unpublished text — 

nu GAZ-GAZ u-nu4e-MES sa-ra-a da-an-zi 

The implements for sacrifice round about * 

GIS-IK-an-na 
the door 

kha-ad-di na-at is-tu NI-DUG~GA is-ki-iz-zi 
close : these with fresh butter anoint 

nu-me-ma-i 
for the service. 
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i-lu BIT sa-ra-a is-tab-ba a-as-su-wa-te 

0 god of the tein/ple, round abotif the food (?) . . . 

an-da KUE-ak-ku 
thera * . . 

I IM-GID-DA qa-ti a-wa-at D.P. Za-ar-bi-ya 
One large tablet I have written, the words of Zarh iyas 
AMEL A-ZU 
the voizard 

MAT ALU Ki-iz-OT-wa-da-na ma-a-an mn-za kbar- 
of the city-land of Kizziiwadana : when tltis caravan 
ra-a-an-za KUE-e-ge 

starts from the mountains : 
an-da ak-ki-is ki-it-ta-ri nu GAZ-GAZ ki-i LU-ns 
them coy>ying faithfully, as to the sheep for sacrifice , . 
NINDA-sa-an si-pa-an-ti 
the omens {and) thy offering. 


nm-ma D.P* Akli-kha-mxi-o ^-wa AMEL ALU 

The following {is) of Ahhkhanmiva of the city of 
Ar-za-o-wa ma-a-an ge-es-se-ti 

Arzawa this rubric ; 

ak-ki-is ki-it-ta-ri na-at ma-a-an ku-ru-ra-ni 
copying faithfully these {words), this magical figure(f) 
ku-is-ki AN-lum i-ya-aii khar-zi nu-ki-is-sa-an 

when making, a divine offering . . . for a journey 
i-ya-ini 
I o ffer. 

Khaddi occurs in Yuzgat, Rev. 38, where we must 
read : hit Him khaddi nasta khatrd uizzi abiya utti ul 
kuit-ki iyazi, close the temple of the god; then ofter 
the firstfruits as my father did formerly.” 

’ I transcribe ^ o in order to distinguish it from It is plain, 

however, that its value was really n. 
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111 one passage we find a<ts-sii-tva with the determina- 
tive prefix AIJJ, wliich may imply that the woi'd signified 
"'city”. In that ease we should have to translate Y uzg AT, 
Rev, 11 , mo md?i AN UD-tLS a-as-su kiieit, ^'for her the 
Sun-god has built a city.” 

The name Zarbiyas, “ the Silverman,” is derived from 
Assyrian. Muza is also Assyrian, the construction being 
man omoza-kharroAi-za, '' at this exit-of-a-caravan.” In 
the Boghaz Keui letters mdmza corresponds to the 
Assyrian annita} 

The character is ge, Assjuian and is often 

difficult to distinguish from hit and m, more 

especially as is occasionally used with the value of 
£^0- or rather gf/i-a. 

Kittari is formed by the adverbial suffix ~ri from the 
Assjudan hittu, \yhence also we have kittat, ‘‘ he is 
faithful,” in the second Arzawa tablet. The adverbial -ri 
is often contracted into 

Kururani is an accusative like Jmedani, multitude.” 
Since the next paragraph describes the making of the 
image of a sheep out of various stones the word would 
seem to have some such signification as '' magical figure ”, 

Kissan is the accusative of a noun vrhieh has the same 
root as kisat, “ he went,” the meaning of wliich is fixed 
by the historical texts. The root may also be found in 
the compound kis-khakhat, ''he revolted.” In the ritual 
texts kissan memanzi, " undertake a journey,” and mo 
kissan mema% " for undertaking a journe^^” are frequent 
expressions. 

^ In a tablet published by Mr. Campbell Thompson (PSBA., June, 
1910) the suffix -zct must be equivalent to SARRU-' 2 ^s 

ALU Ku-ti-la-za ar-hJia e4b-si AN-ALU-MAT-sui-a^-si AMEL-[SANGU] 
hi-ra-an hhu-o-i-ya-an-te-es . . ta-as i-na ALU A-ri-in-mo . . . , “ The 
king at this time is (Ass. ibsi) for a month in the city of Kutiia ; the 
table of the [priest] of the god of the city-land setting up (?) there . . 
in the city of Arinna [he has . . ].” Two lines farther we have the 
accusative AN-ALU-MAT-sf-m GAN, ‘*the garden of the god of the 
city-land.” 
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MahTikhcmda^ “ afterwards ” 

Makhklmnda and maJchJdimida-ma interchange with 
arki-siv and arki-suma, while makhkha is replaced by 
the ideograph EGIR. The preposition “ after ” is often 
written EGIR-jpcc, that is, makhkhat or makhkhad. In 
the historical texts makhan-maza is after that 

ZanWy ‘'to roast'’ 

A passage in one of the ritual texts reads : GU SA 
is4u N E za-mi-wa-an-zi, where the translation must be : 
" the heart with fire roast.” Elsewhere, after a reference 
to a sheep we have : oia-an za-mi-wa-an-zi, “ roast it.” 

Variations in spelling 

The Boghaz Keui scribes do not seem to have been 
very uniform in their spelling. Thus in the same text 
I have found bi-en-ni-ya-an-zi, hi-en-ni-an~zi, and hi- 
en-na-an-zi} After a nasal t and d interchange, and 
a nasal can be omitted before t, d, and z% like the final -n 
of the accusative. Once I have met with kim-ma instead 
of the usual kim-^na-be, where the syllable kim is repre- 
sented by 

The suflfix gha or ge 

This appears to have the signification of “ also ”, and 
can be inserted or omitted in what is otherwise the same 
group of words. 

Aniyat, " offerings ” 

In the first Arzawa tablet I conjectured that aniyat 
signified " letters The ritual texts, however, show that 
it meant " offerings ”, " presents Hence aniyat-tas 
ma-mu Imedas khatraes ubbi must be rendered : “ thy 
numerous former presents to me I received.” At the 
beginning of the 24th line of the second Arzawa tablet 

^ Similar variations of spelling occur in the word which is normally 
written ii’Un-ni-ya-an-'zii fetch or bring 

“ That anis, however, meant “ letters ” is shown by a passage in one 
of the tablets, where we read a~na a-m-es-DUP-ZUN, “for the tablets.’’ 


SEEVIAK EMBASSY TO EGYPT 
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we should read DUP^ZUN, ^Metiers” instead of AB-ZUN, 
and the preceding paragraph is: zi-ik-mu(T) es-sar-as 
as-su-u-li kha-at-ra-[(i-'\i nam-ma-za sum-an EGIR-a^^ 
i-ya-\^mi\ '' Some (?) of tlie copper I sent at first, now 
I am bringing a second consignment/" 

The Hittite wife of Merodach 

The wife of Merodach, who corresponds to the Baby- 
lonian Zarpanit, is named Innarawantas, also written 
Innaranwantes, in the Boghaz Keui tablets. 

A. H. Sayce. 


A Servian Embassy to Egypt in the Fourteenth 

Century 

The number of embassies sent from various quarters 
to Cairo in the reign of Muhammad ibn Qala’tin shows 
the respect paid by foreign countries to the power of 
Egypt under his rule. The Servian embassy referred to 
here arrived about three years after his death, when 
Es Salih, one of his sons, was on the throne. Our account 
is extracted from an anonymous contemporary Arabic 
manuscript history of Egypt, which was described in this 
Journal, for 1901 (p. 91). Possibly it may be the sole 
record ; the event is not noticed by Ibn Ilyas, or by 
Ibn El Ward! in his continuation to the history of Abu 
El Fida. 

bdlaJ ciixL&ll 

ZjdJ cjtjb ,^14 
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Translaiion 

And on Monday in the aforesaid mouth, being the tenth 
day of the month (Muharram 10, 745 A.H. = May 24, 
1344 A.D.), there arrived the envoy of the Servians, 
whose country adjoins those of the Russians and Bulgarians, 
bearing a kettle-di’um, with his piper before him. (Ihey 
played) until (they came) beneath the citadel, when they 
ceased and entered the court and made obeisance to the 
Sultan. The envoy then spoke with regard to his 
message, and he presented five hawks, five falcons, four 
silver hanaps, and an ornamented sword with a long 
handle. ^ q_ 


The Queen of Sheba 

Sir George Grierson writes on p. 684 of the Society’s 
Journal for the present year : “Mr. Tawney refers me to 
■Ralston’s Tibetan Tales (pp. 360 ff.) for a similar story,” 
and then proceeds to relate a story of the painter. But 
I regret that I omitted at the same time to direct 
Sir George Grierson’s attention to a note on the story by 
S. (the late Professor Schiefner). It was as follows : “ In 
the Jyotishkavadana, p. 108, artificial fishes which can be 
set in motion by machinery appear under a crystal floor. 
The entering guest takes this for water, and is about 
therefore to take off his shoes.” Probably some of the 
readers of the Journal have already detected this omission. 

0. H. T. 


Coinage OF Husain Baikaea 
With regard to Dr. Codrington’s note on the words hih 
hivd, found on the coins of Husain Baikara, it may be 
observed that the passage quoted from De Courteille’s 
translation of Babar s Memoirs appeared in Erskine s 
translation as follows : Another (i.e. another of the Begs) 
was Behbud Beg, who at first served in the band of 



The Delhi Elephant Statues 
In 1910 Mi\ K Fronde Tucker — whose early death was 
a loss to Indian arcliseology — published an article in the 
Society’s Journal (p. 490) on these statues. In it he 
called attention to a dcvscription of them in a Persian 
history of Shah Jahan’s reign by Muhammad Salih 
Kambu, and gave a partial translation of the passage. 


young soldiers. As he did good service in the Mirza’s 
expeditions, in reward of it his name was inscribed on the 
Temglia and Sikka” (ed. 1826, p. 187). There seems 
here to be no suggestion of anything disgraceful. I had 
noted this passage some years ago, and also Erskine’s note 
this seems a singular compliment to a subject not of the 
highest rank It seems probable that the coincidence of 
Bihbud’s name with the words on the coins suggested the 
idea of the connexion between the two, but Erskine’s 
remark as to its improbability is undoubtedly well 
founded. As a matter of fact, the words in question 
are not confined to the coins of Husain Baikara, but are 
found also on those of Iskandar Khan the Shaibanid 
(see the coin described in B.M. Cat. of Oriental Coins, 
vol. vii, No. 147, where the words ^ dj occur on the 
I'everse). Iskandar Khan ruled from A.H. 968 to 991, and 
it is not probable that he would have revived this legend 
so long after its first appearance had it been anything 
more than an honorary epithet of the place of coinage or 
an attestation of the genuineness of the coin. 

It may be added that this expression was also used by 
Husain in counterstriking the coins of Abii-sald and of 
the Governors Muhammad and Rustam, his predecessors, 
and this would hardly have been done if the w-ords had 
any meaning beyond a recognition of the coins by his 
Government. 

M. Lokgwoeth Dames, 
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"'In front of each of the fort-gates which adjoin the 
bazaar aforesaid (apparently the covered bazaar), and of 
the gate towards Agra, there have been erected two 
uncanny {sayadar) likenesses of elephants, as large as 
life. So admirably are they fashioned, and so entirely 
has reality been imparted to them, that the sight 

of these four great representations {char naq^) not only 
suggests the originals, but has such an effect on the 
spectator that he cannot believe they are not the actual 
(living) animals! Assuredly, and without any thought 
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Muhammad Salih’s work, which is still in manuscript, is 
a biography of Shah Jahfc from his birth to his death, 
and its proper name is the 'Amal Salih, though it is also 
sometimes spoken of as the Shahjahanndma, It is a bulky 
manuscript, and in the India Office Library copy, Ethe's 
Catalogue, No* 332, it consists of two volumes, which were 
formerly numbered 856 and 857. There are also copies 
in the British Museum, Rieu’s Cat., p. 268, and there is an 
imperfect one in the Library of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. Thei*e is also one in the R.A.S. Library. 

The passage about the statues occurs under the 21st year 
(LO. MS. 857, Ethe’s, 332, p. 167, 1. 5), in a chapter 
entitled "In Praise of the Fort and other buildings of 
Shahjahanabad Mr. Tucker justly says that the 
passage is difficult to translate. Muhammad Salih is 
a most rhetorical writer, and one is often in doubt as to 
his meaning. Mr. Tucker s translation does not seem to 
me to be quite satisfactory, and it only covers a small 
portion of the original. I have therefore made anotlier. 
I must confess, however, that though I have had the 
advantage of comparing the India Office copy with those 
in the British Museum, and have done my best to 
understand the author’s meaning, I am by no means sure 
that I have succeeded. 
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of indulging in exaggerated language, the sculptors and 
stone-cutters of Farhad -like talent of this country have, 
with tlie edge of their steel chisel (tesha, literal!}^ liatchet) 
made wonderfully beautiful figures. They have brought 
forth Slnriii (Parviz’s mistress) from the heart of the stone 
and have given life to the lifeless Shabdez (Parviz’s 
famous horse). Or rather, they have evoked Farhad (the 
sculptor and lover of Shirin) and Parviz from their graves, 
and have by their genius and manual dexterity executed 
such beautiful and delicate works out of blocks of stone 
as to create the flame of envy in the soul of (Chinese) 
artists in silk, and to call forth sighs from the hearts of 
(living) animals (?). 

‘^In the erection of this heaven-high fort, and of the 
wondrous buildings, and of the uncanny representations 
of elepliants, they have shown such skill with their chisel 
that no reasonable person can believe that these things are 
of human workmanship. They have such beauty and 
lustre that whoever beholds them becomes fascinated, and 
remains from head to foot immovable and fixed in 
admiration. Only the Ancient Artificer of the World 
(God ?) can say how they have been made. In fact, these 
figures testify that they are of Divine workmanship.’' 
Here follow some words which I do not understand, and 
indeed throughout the translation I have only guessed at 
the meaning. What seems to me the mOvSt important part 
of the description is Muhammad Salih’s implied statement 
tliat the elephants are of unknown origin and antiquity. 
Though he uses the word sahlda, made,” I do not think 
he means that the statues were made in Shah Jahan’s 
time. Shah Jalian, I think, only had them put up. 
Probably they had before this been at Agra, but I think 
they must be Hindu works and have come originally 
from Gwalior and Mandu, or Burhanpur. Indeed, it is 
highly improbable that a strict Muhammadan, such as 
Shah Jahto was, would allow any representation of 
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a living being to be made by his workmen, tliough he 
might be willing to set up Hindu figures as trophies. 
The word which Mr. Tucker has translated by statues ” 
is amml, “ likenesses.” It does not necessarily mean 
<rravea images, but it is evident that the translation 
“statues” is right, for the expression about the figures 
being set up in front of the gates implies that they were 
not merely bas-reliefs or pictures. The reference also to 
hatchets or chisels is conclusive. The word sdyaclar has 
been translated by Mr. Tucker as “ shade-giving This 
is no doubt one of the meanings of the w^ord, and so 
Vullers gives us “umbras jaciens”. But such a trans- 
lation seems to have no meaning here. I have therefore 
taken the word to mean “possessed by a demon” or uncanny, 
this being also one of its meanings. If so, Muhammad 
Salih may mean by using it that he, as a Muhammadan, 
regarded the figures as awesome and unj ustifiable. Possibly, 
however, he may mean that the elephants had canopies or 
howdahs. I do not understand exactly what is meant by 
the expression “ each (har Jcaddm) gate ”, nor that of 
cltdr naqsh, “ four pictures.” I thought that perhaps the 
word was not char, but the Arabic word jihdr, “ beautiful,” 
or even that it might be hajdr, “ stone.” But, though the 
dots do not exist in all the 31SS., I think char must be 
accepted. It sometimes does not, in composition, bear the 
literal meaning of “ four ”. 

Since writing the above note I have unexpectedly come 
upon a passage in the first volume of the ‘Amal Sdlilp 
which seems to throw a new light on the elephant statues. 
The passage, of which I give a translation, occurs in the 
chapter which describes Shah Jahan’s visit to Kashmir in 
the seventh year of his reign. It shows that shortly after 
leaving the Kashmir Naushahra (not described in the 
Gazetteer of India saw by the wayside two large 
statues of elephants which his father had caused to be 
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made. I have not found any statement in the MS. about 
Shah Jahan Iiavirig ];iad them conveyed to Delhi, but it 
seems probable that this was done. He admired them, 
and tlie fact tliat they had been made by his father s 
order would incline him to overlook the Muhammadan 
objection to sculptures of living beings. If he did have 
them removed to his new city of Delhi, this would 
probably occur fourteen or fifteen years after his having 
seen them, for it was in the twenty-first year of his reign 
that the fort of Delhi ^vas built. If this took place, it 
would help to explain the passage in the second volume 
of the 'Amal S(7dih, for the author of it seems evidently 
to refer to the existence of at least four statues. He says 
they stood before each gate of the fort (there were two, 
if not three), and also on the road to Agra. He even 
uses the words '' four representations ”, for chahar naqsh 
can hardly mean anything else. A local investigation of 
the road between Chauki Hati and Naushahra might show 
where Jahangir’s statues had stood, and would also 
indicate the geological character of the stone of which 
they were composed. 

Translation of passage in the 'Amal Salih about 
Elephant Stahies 

“Next day Shah Jahan left the stage of Chauki Hati. 
On the way he halted for a long time in admiring con- 
templation of the statues of two elephants which Jahangir 
had caused to be cut out of hard stone {sang kkdra). The 
explanation of the statues is that on one of the several 
occasions of Jahangirs traversing these scenes, he came 
upon two great pieces of rock which had rolled down 
from the top of a mountain, and were now blocking up 
the road. So he ordered that part of the masses should 
be broken up, and the remainder carved into the likenesses 
of two elephants. In this way those two enormous stones 
would be put out of men s way. In accordance with thia 
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order, sculptors fashioned out of the two hillocks living 
likenesses of elephants. 

After this His Majesty Shah Jahan resumed his inarch 
and encamped at Naushahra.'' 

Note , — Shah Jahan saw the elephants wdien on his way 
from Lahore (LO. MS. 856, Ethe’s, 332, p. 223, top line). 
He was marching by way of Bhirnbar and Pir Panjal. 
He left Bhirnbar on May 22, 1634, and arrived at Chauki 
Hati, which was 4 kos distant. Next day he reached 
Naushahra, which is 3| kos distant. From Naiishahra 
he went on to Chingiz Hati, the Changas Serai of the 
map, and so on to Rajaur. It was while on the way from 
Chauki Hati to Naushahra that he saw the statues. The 
incident is also mentioned in the Bddshdhnmna, I, pt. ii, 
p. 18 of the Bib. Ind. edition. I must admit that if two, 
of the elephants were of Jahangir s time, Salih s rhetoric 
about the antique and mysterious origin of the statues is 
out of place. 

H. Beveridge. 

The Later Kushans 

The rule of the Kushans in Northern India lasted for 
some four hundred and fifty years from the middle of the 
first century B,c. to the end of the fourth century a.d, ; 
and it passed through three stages. Kanishka, descending 
from Gandhara and the fastnesses of the Hindu Kush, 
overturned the local rulers, and established the dominion 
of the Kushans as far as Benares and Gliazipur. Sixty 
or seventy years later his kingdom underwent a temporary 
eclipse under the encroaclnnents of the Pahlavas and 
Sakas ; but Vasudeva restored the sovereignty for a time 
in the central and eastern parts of Kanishka’s dominions 
and in the Eastern Panjab, perhaps also in Kashmir. 
This is the first act of the drama. 

The second act begins with the reign of Wema 
Kadphises, the Kushan king of Bactria, in the third 
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quarter of the first century a.b. He reconquers the whole 
country once conquered by Kanishka, adopts the worship 
of Siva, and governs his new territories through a Kushan 
deputy, who was in the first instance a member of the 
royal house. This goveimment of Northern India by 
Kuslian deputies lasts for some fifty years or more, 
apparently down to the time of Pan Yong's report, 
c, A.D. 125. During this period the power of the Kushan 
kings of Bactria %vas at its height, and it is not easy to 
conceive how any revolt of the provinces south of the 
Paropamisus and the Himalayas could have successfully 
taken place. Moreover, we have the direct evidence of 
Pan Yong to the contrary. I therefore conclude that 
this second period of Kushan history lasted through the 
first quarter of the second century A.D. But barbaric 
Asian kingdoms seldom retain the allegiance of distant 
provinces for long ; and in the course of the second 
century A.D. Kabul, Kashmir, and the Panjab became 
independent Kushan states. With their secession the 
third period of Kushan history in India begins ; and it is 
the history of these Later Kushans which forms the 
subject of tliis paper. 

For this stage we have two accounts : the first is by 
Ptolemy, and dates from the middle of the second 
century of our era; the other is in the Chinese history, 
the Wei Lio, and dates from the middle of the third 
century. 

Ptolemy's divisions of the country are tribal and 
geographical, not political ; they are as follows : — 

A. The valley of the Indus formed part of Indo- 
Scythia. This Indo-Scythia extended above Attock as 
far north as Embolima, which is usually identified with 
Amb in the Hazara District. 

B. Ptolemy next enumerates the various tribes which 
lived between the lower course of the Kabul River and 
the Indus, viz. Lamghan, Souastene (Udyana, now Swat), 


JRAS. 1913. 
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the Daradai or Dards where the mountains were of 
surpassing height”. 

0. We have the Himalayan countries, Kaspeiria or 
Kashmir, and Kylindrine, i.e. the hills between Kashmir 
and the sources of the Jamna and the Ganges. 

D. In the foothills and in the plains skirting them, 
between the Indus and the Bidaspes (Hydaspes or the 
Jhelam River), lay the Arsa (U-ra-sa) territory, and here 
on both banks of the Jhelam dwelt the Pandoouoi, whose 
chief town was Sagala, i.e. Sialkot.^ 

E. The Kaspeiraioi or Kashmiris possessed the rest 
of the Panjab and all the country eastward and south as 
far as the banks of the Jamna. On the Jamna bank was 
Mathura, ^ Mohovpa rmp Beoyv? 

Thus Ptolemy sharply demarcates the Sakas and 
Pahlavas of the Lower Indus, with their Central Asian 
or Iranian allies, from the hillmen and the people of the 
Central and Eastern Panjab. These last are all included 
under the term Kaspeiraioi or Kashmiris, who must 
therefore have been the ruling race. How far the 
warlike hill tribes between the Kabul River and the Indus, 
or along the foot of the hills as far east as Sialkot, 
may have acknowledged the suzerainty of the rnonarchs 
of Kashmir or of Bactria, Ptolemy does not tell us. They 
probably did so, since they struck no coins, but they seem 
then as now to have preserved their tribal unity and 


^ For the identification of Sagala, Sakala, with Sialkot see Dr. Fleet^s. 
article in the Acts of the Oriental Congress of Algiers, 1905, Indian 
Section, p. 164 ff. 

2 Ptolemy's Geography ^ vii, 42-55; McCrindle’s trans., pp. 104-36. 
McCrindle (p. 109) says; the time of Ptolemy the kingdom of 
Kashmir was the most powerful state in all India. The dominions 
subject to its sceptre reached as far south as the range of the Yindhyas, ' 
and embraced, together with the extensive mountain region wherein 
the great rivers of the Panjab had their sources, a great part of the 
Pan jab itself, the courses of the Jamna and the Upper Ganges. So 
much we learn from Ptolemy’s description.” For this remark see also 
IwA. AtiI., voI. 13, p. 346, where McCrindle’s translation of Ptolemy was 
first published. 
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much of their tribal independence. Thus Ptolemy’s 
description reminds us very much of the state of the 
country when it was conquered by Wema Kadphises. 
We read in the History of the Later Han that the Pan jab 
possessed many towns, and \vas divided into many 
petty states, each under its own petty Rajah, but 
all acknowledmn^ one soverei^n.^ But wdiether the 
frontier hill tribes of Ptolemy’s day admitted the rule of 
a foreign sovereign or not, the rest of the Panjab formed 
one large and noble kingdom, larger than that of Ranjit 
Singh in the nineteenth century. 

Kashmir appears as a separate country in Ptolemy. It 
may have been a separate state. But if so, the rulers of 
Kashmir and the Panjab must have been closely allied. 

The Wei Lio was written between a.d. 239 and 265,^ 
It says : “ Le royaume de Ki-pin (Cachemire), le royaume 
de Ta-hia (Bactriane), le royaume de Kao-foii (Kaboul), le 
royaume de Then-tchou (Inde), . . . tons dependent de 
Ta Yue-che.”^ Of the kingdom of Kiu-li (also called 
Li-wei-to or Pei-li-wang, which must all be different 
names for Magadha), it is said: ''Les Yue-che les ont 
asservis et leur ont impose des taxes.” ^ The History of 
the Later Han told us that the Yue-che had made Maofadha 
a subject state. It was still subject in the middle of the 
third century. We see, then, that, while down to the time 
of Pan Yong, c. a.d. 125, the whole of the Panjab had been 
subject to the Bactrian king and was ruled by Kushan 
deputies, in the middle of the second century the greater 
part of it was ruled by a king or people popularly known 
as Kashmiris. In the middle of the third century Ki-pin 
(Kashmir)^ and the Panjab were independent of each 

1 JRAS. 1912, p. 678. 

2 T^oxmg pao, 1905, p. 520. ® Ibid., p. 538. Ibid., p. 551. 

® Almost all Sinologists are agreed that in the centuries immediately 

before and after the beginning of the Christian era Ki-pin meant 
Kashmir; in the seventh century of our era it ordinarily, “although 
not invariably, meant Kapisa, or North-Eastern Afghanistan (V. Smith, 
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other ; hut both were ruled by Yue-che, i.e. Kushan, kings. 
The Kaspeiraioi of Ptolemy must obviously have been 
Kushans, so far at least as the governors were concerned. 
On the other hand, they must have been naturalized 
and Hinduized, if they were popularly confounded with 
Kashmiris proper. I have elsewhere ^ quoted evidence to 
show that this later Indian Kushan kingdom was a great 
and powerful one, since its ruler was one of the four 
great devaputras of the world, the one who was rich in 
elephants. We may expect to find our knowledge of its 
history, and our conceptions of its greatness, much 
increased by the excavations now in hand at Taxila and 
elsewhere. 

When did the Indian Eushans become independent of 
Eactria ? Ptolemy helps us, although not quite con- 
clusively, to an answer. It must have been in the second 
century of our era, and apparently between a.d. 125, the 
approximate date of Pan Yong's report to the Emperor 
Egan, and a.d. 150, the approximate date of Ptolemy's 
geography. Ptolemy's evidence would suggest that the 
process was a gradual one. Kashmir and the Eastern 
Panjab became independent first. Tliey were the most 
distant provinces, and had at one time formed the 
kingdom of Vasudeva, They seem to have established 
their independence before the middle of the second 
century A.D. During the last half of the same century 
the remaining possessions of the Bactrian Kushans fell 
away. However this may be, there is distinct evidence 
to show that the later Indian Kushans kept alive the 
memory of Kanishka and professed to revive his line ; for 
they put the names of Kanishka and Vasudeva on their 

Early History, p. 235, n. 1). Oiiavannes in his translation of the Wei 
Lio, which I have quoted above, makes it Kashmir. But Dr. Herrmann, 
the latest writer on the subject, holds that it was Gandhara. He has 
not given us his reasons, but it is just possible that in the Wei Lio 
Gandhara may be meant. 

1 JRAS. 1912, p. 682. 
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coins/ and imitated Vasudeva's coinage. The retention 
of the legends was possibly due in part to the inability 
of the engravers to express other names in Greek letters ; 
but it may also be taken as an assertion that the dynasty 
was a legitimate one. 

To this dynasty we may assign Kanishka II of the Ara 
inscription, who is admittedly distinct from the great 
Kanishka.^ To Kanishka II the iiiscription gives the 
imperial titles Maharaja, Rdjdtirdja, and Devaptitra, with 
a fourth into which we need not enter here. And it lays 
some stress upon his birth, by mentioning his father’s name. 
It is possible that the father was the last of the Bactrian 
deputies, who, having long ruled the country, became 
virtually independent. The son, more bold, made himself 
a king, became the founder of the later Kushans, and no 
doubt claimed royal descent from his great ancestor, 
Kanishka I. Some vague reminiscence of this Kanishka II 
seems to have survived among the Buddhists, since 
Taranatha mentions a certain Kanika, and carefully dis- 
tinguishes him from the great Kanishka whom he places 
much earlier.^ This Kanika, he says, reigned long in Malava 
and Till. Taranatha’s evidence by itself is perhaps not of 
any very great value, but in this case it happens to be 
confirmed : that there was a second Kanishka is certain : 
and his reign was long, if the year 41 of the Ara 
inscription is to be taken as a regnal year. 

I propose then to reconstruct this period of history 
somewhat as follows: Wema Kadphises governed the 
whole country which he and his father had conquered 
south of the Himalayas and the Hindu Kush, through 
a member of the royal family known to us as the 
''Nameless King'’, Meantime the descendants of Kanishka 


^ Rapson, “ Indian Coins ” {Grundriss), § 74, p. 19. 

2 Fleet, The Question of JCanishka** : JRAS. 1913, p. 95 ff. 

^ Schiefner, Taranatha, pp. 89-90. It seems hopeless to constract 
any precise chronological system out of TaranStha’s, 
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^nd Vasudeva survived as local magnates in Northern 
India, When a member of the royal line of Bactria was 
no longer forthcoming for the post of viceroy, a member 
of the same Kushan gens must have taken his place, and 
nothing could be more natural than to appoint as governor 
a resident Kushan chief possessed of local influence, and 
the descendant of a line of ancient Kushan kings. In the 
course of time this Kushan governor, of the line of 
Vasudeva, long left to himself, becomes practically 
independent. On his death his son, or sons, throw off all 
allegiance to the declining power of Bactria and proclaim 
themselves kings. Members of the family in time 
establish themselves as monarchs in all the territory that 
remained to Bactria south of the Hindu Kush. They show 
their independence by rejecting the coinage of the Bactrian 
Kushan kings of the Kadphises line, whose sovereignty 
they have shaken off. They imitate, instead, the coinage 
of their ancestor Vasudeva, and they appeal to their 
subjects as the rightful heirs of the great Kanishka, 
a name to conjure with. But between their coinage and 
that of Vasudeva there is a gap, and a considerable time, 
perhaps five or six decades, must have elapsed, during 
which viceroys directly appointed by Bactria ruled the 
country. This sketch probably represents a very fair 
approximation to what actually happened. 

I pass to the later history of these Kushans. Before 
the middle of the third century of our era, when the 
Wei Lio was written, the Kushan kingdom on the south 
of the Hindu Kush and the Himalayas had split up into 
three independent, although apparently allied, states, 
whose rulers boasted their descent from the glorified 
Kanishka. Of each of these states we have some incidental 
notices. The separation of Kabul from North-Western 
India was probably the first step towards the dissolution of 
the Kushan power. The separation of the two is reflected 
in the coinage. Eapson sSjJS : '' (1) the coins bearing 
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0Hf>0 on the rev,, Avith type, and his bull Nandi, 
derived from the earlier Kusana types of Yasudeva, 
belong rather to tlie Kabul Valley : they were imitated 
by the vScytho-Sassanians ; (2) those with APAOXf^O, 
and type, seated goddess, belong rather to the more 
eastern portion of the Kusana dominions : they were 
imitated by the Kidara Kusanas and by the Guptas.” ^ 

Regarding the relations of the Kabul Kushans with 
the Sassanian nionarchs of Persia Ave haA^e various 
notices. When Yarahran II (A.O. 275-92) engaged in the 
subjugation of Seistan, c, A.l>. 280, his arms seemed to 
threaten the independence of Kabul ; a desultory w^ar 
ensued ; and his armies are said to have been massed on 
the Indian frontier Avhen the Roman emperor Carus 
invaded Mesopotamia in A.i>. 283.^ Yarahran s grandson 
Hormisdas II (a.d. 301-9), Avho may have learnt from 
his father’s experience the wisdom of conciliating his 
Scythic neighbours, espoused the daughter of the King 
of Kabul, and this marriage was celebrated as one of the 
chief events of his reign. The trousseau of the bride, 
tlie product of the looms of Kashmir, vras remarkable for 
its splendour, and Avas considered worthy of especial 
mention in the pages of Mirkhond.^ A Kashmir shawl, 
the first ever seen in Europe, had already excited the 
admiration of the Romans. It formed a part of the 
presents with which the Sassanian monarch Yarahran I 
(a.d. 272-5), the timorous ally of Zenobia, attempted to 
avert the anger of Aurelian after the capture of Palmyra 
(a.d. 274), and Aurelian considered it so valuable that he 
dedicated it in the temple of Jupiter Oapitolinus.^ As 

^ Rapson, ‘^Indian Coins” {Ginindrm), § 74, p. 19. 

® Rawiinson, Seve7ith Ormital Moimrchp, pp* 108-9 ; Gibbon, c. xii 
(Smith’s ed., vol. ii, pp. 54-5). 

^ Rawiinson, op. cit., pp. 140-1. 

^ Vopisc. ATit. AureL, o. 29 (Script. Hist. Aug.): “pallium breve 
purpureum lanestre, ad quod cum matronse atque ipse Aureiianus 
jungerenb purpuras suas, cineris specie decolorari videbanbur ceterse, 
divini comparatione fulgoris. Hoc munus rex Persarum ab Indis 
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Varahran told the Roman emperor that such shawls were 
common in Persia, there must have been at that time an 
active commerce between Persia and Kashmir. 

The alliance of Hormisdas with Kabul marked the 
beginning of a long period of international amity. The 
coinages of the Sassanians and the later Kushans bear 
evidence of the intimate relations which subsisted 
between them ; ^ and when Sapur II besieged Amida in 
A.n. 350, Indian elephants, and perhaps Indian troops, 
served under his command.^ 

Meanwhile the Kushan dominion in North-Western 
India seems to have fallen into gradual decay. Of this 
we have various indications. When the author of the Wei 
Lio wrote, Magadha was still a tributary state. But by 
A.D. 320 the Guptas had firmly established their power in 
Magadha, and that apparently without fear of opposition 
from the Kushan Devajputras? 

We also find that the Kunindas (Kunets) who occupied 
the upper reaches of the Satlej where it bursts into the 
plains, and the Yaudheyas of Bhawalpur at the lower end 
of the stream, revive their coinage of copper, which had 


interioribus sumpbum Aureliano dedisse perhibefcnr, scribens : sume 
purparam, qualis apud nos esb.” The colouring of the shawl and the 
woollen texture show that it came from Kashmir, a country which even 
in the time of the Early Han, i.e. in the first century b.c., was reported 
to be famous for its artistic handiwork. The dyes of Kashmir were 
unrivalled until quite late in the nineteenth century,* so a shawl- 
merchant, a Frenchman, once , informed the present writer. 

^ Rapson, ** Indian Coins'’ [Grimdrks), §§ 74, 75, p. 19; Rawliuson, 
Seventh Oriental Monxirchy^ p. 141, n. 1. 

® Rawlinson, op. cib., pp. 176-7; Am. Mar. xix, c. 7; Gibbon, c. xix 
(vol. ii, p. 408). 

® The Devaputra was rich in elephants — an epithet more applicable 
to the ruler of the Panjab than to the kings of Kashmir and Kabul. 
When the Kushan empire broke up it would appear from Samudra- 
gupta’s Allahabad inscription, which mentions the Devapuiras, Shdhis, 
and Shctkdnmhdhis among the rulers who did respectful service to him, 
as if each king had appropriated to himself one of the former imperial 
titles, Devaj^dra in that case became the peculiar title of the sovereign 
of Korth-Wesbern India, while we know that the Turki rulers of 
Gandhara appropriated to themselves the title of Shahi. 
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been in abeyance since the days of the Greek princes; and 
their new coinage imitates the coinage of the Kiishans. 
Numismatists refer these coins to the third and fourth 
centuries a>d} The country, therefore, on either bank of 
the Satlej must have become independent of the Kushans, 
while the Yaudheyas seem to have extended their rule 
over much of Northern Kajputana and the adjoining 
districts of the Panjab.- In the fourth century Samudra- 
gupta boasts that he had made both the Yaudheyas and 
the Madrakas tributary to him (c. A.D. 350).^ The 
Madrakas had their capital at Sagala, i.e. Sialkot : they 
therefore replace Ptolemy’s Pandoouoi. Samudragupta 
also says that he received the homage of the Devaputras, 
Shahis, and Skdhdntishahis”.^ These three represent 
Kushan kings : and we are naturally tempted to identify 
them with the three Kushan kingdoms mentioned in the 
Wei Lio\ namely the three kingdoms of the Panjab, 
Kabul, and Ki-pin or Kashmir.^ But the Devaputra 
kingdom of the Panjab must by this time have lost most 
of its power and become of very limited extent. 

After this we hear no more of it. When Fa Hian 
traversed the Panjab on his journey to Mathura, he found 
many kings who did honour to Buddha and obeisance to the 
Buddhist monks,® but he says nothing of a paramount 
loi'd. As, however, he is equally remiss in neglecting to 
mention the great Gupta king Chandragupta II, we can 
scarcely lay any great stress on his silence. Fa Hian 
brings us down to A.D. 400. In the fifth century we have 
the irruptions from Tokharistan, where the Jiian-Juan 
had driven out the Kushans from their capital of Lan-ehe 


^ Rapson, ‘‘Indian Coins” {Grundrm)^ §§ 50, 60. 

2 V. Smith, JRAS, 1897, p. 887. 

^ Ibid., p. 889. For Sagala = Sialkot, see note 1 on p. 1054 above. 

^ Fleet, CII. , vol. iii, The Qnpta Imcriptims, p, 14. 

® Possibly, as I have said, the Ki-pin of the ffei Lio may be Gandhara, 
and the Eastern Panjab and Kashmir may have formed a single state. 

® Legge, “Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms” ( Trmela of Fa Hian)^ p. 42. 
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^ Chavannes, T^oimg-pao, s^r. ii, voL viii, No. 2, p. 188 (pp. 4X--2, 
n. *2, of reprint.). 

2 Other variations are Hephthalites and Nepthalites. Cidaritse is 
another name. 


in Badakhshan, and forced them to retire to Po-lo 
(probably Balkh) in the south of Bactria ^ One of these 
fugitive Kushans, who called himself Kidara on his coins, 
but who was known to the Chinese as Ki-to-lo, crossed 
the Hindu Kush, and established his rule over Gandhara 
and the adjoining country, including Kashmir. Some fifty 
years later, c. A.D. 475, the people called Hovu by the 
Chinese, Hunas by the Indians, White Huns by the 
Byzantine historian Procopius, but still better known in 
the West as Ephthalites® from the name of their king, 
having conquered Kabul, poured at the head of the hordes 
of Central Asia into India. The descendants of Ki-to-lo 
fled to the fastnesses of Chitral and Gilgit ; the power of 
the Kushans had come to an end, and with the advent of 
the Huns a new chapter of history begins. 

J. Kennedy. 


Numer.al Systems of the Tibeto-Burm-an Dialects 

Erraia 

1. In JRAS. 1913, p. 317, 1. 2, Lakher is included among 
the dialects Avhieh have a complete system. This is wrong. 
It uses a base hraw for numbers from ten to nineteen, 
while sheu is the base for higher numbers. 

2. On p. 335 the statenqent is made ; “ At six comes 
a break. Karenni, Yintale.'and Mano have a form three, 
three. ‘ They form seven as three, three, one ; eight as 
four, three ; nine as four, three, one. There are three 
words in Karenni: so, used with or as numeral bases ; so, 
low tone, is three; so, high tone, is ten. Six is sO so. 
Seven is sd so na ta. Eight is Iwi (four) so. Ten is so ; 
twenty is so. Nine is Iwi so ww to,. So, without 
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a tone mark, therefore means “tmTce”. It has this sense 
in Yintale and Mano (see Upper Bwvma Gazetteer, vol. i, 
pt, i, p* 646). 

Addenda 

1. In four out of the six Nicobarese dialects the word 
for ten is sam or shorn, identical with the base used 
by Kuki-Chin dialects. Counting is by scores, and is 
elaborately worked out (see pp. 244—8 of Sir Richard 
Temple’s Report on the Census of 1901 of the Andaman 
and Nicohar Islands). 

2. The following extract from Mr. Thurston’s Tribes 
and Castes of Southern India, vol. vi, article Savaras ”, 
p. 311, is interesting in its bearing on numeration methods : 
'' It is recorded by Mr. Fawcett, in connection with the 
use of the duodecimal system by the Savaras, that ‘ on 
asking a Gomango how he reckoned when selling produce 
to the Panels, he began to count on his fingers. In order 
to count 20 he began on the left foot (he was squatting) 
and counted 5 : then with the left hand five more ; then 
with the two first fingers of the right hand he made two 
more, i.e. 12 altogether; then with the thumb of the 
right hand and the other two fingers of the same, and 
the toes of the right foot, he made 8 more. And so it 
was always. They have names for numerals up to 12 
only, and to count 20 always first count twelve and then 
eight in the manner described, except that they may 
begin on either hand or foot. To count 50 or 60 they 
count by twenties and put down a stone or some mark 
for each twenty. There is a Sacra story accounting for 
their numerals being limited to 12. One day, long ago, 
.some Saoras were measuring grain in a field, and when 
they had measured 12 measures of some kind a tiger 
pounced in on them and devoured them. So ever after 
they dare not have a numeral above 12, for fear of a tiger 
repeating the performance b” 

T, C. Hodson. 
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The Vishnu-Pubana and the Planets 

By an oversight I said in this Journal, 1912, p. 1048^ 
note, that the usual Puranic passage about the order of 
the planets etc., does not seem to be in the Vishnu- 
Purana. It is there, in book 2, chap. 7 ; and see Wilson’s 
translation, vol % p. 225. It presents the usual Puranic 
order, with Mercury below Venus as in the astronomical 
order; not the order given in the Bliagavata, which 
transposes these two planets. The Vishnu, it may be 
added, mentions the planets in the weekday order in 
book 1, chap. 12 : here the translation, vol. 1, p. 174, has 
inadvertently omitted Brihaspati (Jupiter). 

J. F. Fleet. 


Proposed Peesentation to M. Baeth 

It is proposed to celebrate M. Auguste Barth’s 
birthday (March 22, 1914) by the collecting 
publishing of all his works. Most of these memoirs 
and reviews are dispersed in learned periodicals (e.g. the 
Revite de VHistoire des Religions, Revue Critiqt^e, Journal 
des Savants, Gomptes Rendus de VAcademie des Inscri2> 
tions et Belles-Lettres, etc.), and some are now extremely 
rare. A group of M. Barth’s fellow-workers in France 
are preparing the complete edition, which will consist of 
four volumes, to be published by subscription. A list of 
the subscribers will be presented to M. Barth, with tlie 
volumes, on his birthday. English scholars will certainly 
welcome this opportunity of offering their homage to the 
great savant and critic, and of acquiring at the same time 
the whole of his contributions to Indian studies. 

The subscription is fixed at 30 francs. Intending 
sxibscribers should send their names and addresses to 
M. Ernest Leroux, 6diteur, 28 Eue Bonaparte, Paris. 
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Chronographia Islamica, ossia Eiassnnto Chronologico 
della Storia di tutti i popoli musulmani dairanno 1 
alFanno 922 della Higrah (622-1517 delFEra 
Yolgare). Compilato da Leone Oaetani, Principe di 
Teano, Deputato al Palamento. Paris: Librairie Paul 
Geutlmer, 13 Rue Jacob. Parts I and II, each 25 fr. 
It was calculated that if the works of the historian 
Tabari were spread over the daj^s of his life from the time 
when he reached maturity, he would be found to have 
written fourteen leaves (twenty-eight pages) for every 
day. The record of Tabari is likely to be equalled or 
even broken by his illustrious successor, whose folios on 
the Annals of Islam already, it would appear, rival 
Tabari’s in magnitude, though the Prince has only 
reached the year 23 of the Hijrah, whereas Tabari, having 
commenced with the creation of the world, reached the 
year 302 a.h. The GliTonogmphia is an adjunct to the 
Prince’s colossal work, and consists in an enumeration 
of the chief events which constitute Islamic history, in 
the years wherein they are supposed to have occurred, 
with references to the accounts of them in both native 
and European chronicles or works which deal with them. 
Clearly the labour spent upon this "'compilation’' (to 
use the author’s word) must have been enormous; it is 
a by-product of the Aoinali. Though the native 
chronicles employed are mainly Arabic, those in other 
languages (e.g. Syriac) are not neglected ; and the 
references to European works are very numerous, even so 
" dangerous ” a book as Sprenger’s Life of Mohammed 
being regularly cited as an authority. Such a work is 
really beyond literary compliment; one can only admire 
and extol the author’s patience, industry, and productiveness. 

D. S. M. 
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A Descriptive List of the Arabic Manuscripts 

ACQUIRED BY THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH 

Museum since 1894. Compiled by A. G. Ellis and 

E. Edwards. London : Longmans & Co., etc., 1912. 

This hand-list, comprising the Arabic acquisitions of 
nearly twenty years grouped under convenient headings, 
will be of service in making known the Museum’s 
possessions. But, coming from such a source, it is but 
a small mercy, and will heighten the desire to see Rieu’s 
model supplement carried on. The difficulties in the way 
are evident ; the combination of ability and of willingness 
requisite for such work is rare, and wlien present other 
duties conspire to hinder: the reviser of the Bodleian 
Catalogue told me recently that his self-imposed task 
proceeds but slowly. 

I have noticed but one error, and that a small one, on 
p. 34: 'Abbar for Abbar in the notice of Or. 6641, and 
for this Broekelmann (i, 340) is no doubt responsible; 
Wiistenfeld (Gesch., No. 344) gives it correctly. The 
MS. Or. 6641, 1'tab al-Kuttab, contains details of interest 
on early Moslem statesmen under Omayyad and Abbasid 
Caliphs and Governors down to the close of the third 
century, on others under African and Andalusian rulers, 
and under Saladin. Quotations occur therein from rare 
and lost works : I have come across some ten from Suli 
(d. A.H. 335, Brock, i, 143), whether from his Aurdk or 
liis Wuzard, and as many from Ibn Abdus al-Juhshiyari 
(d. A.H. 331 ; Fihrist, i, 127 ; Ibn al-Athir, viii, 303), from 
his Kitdh al-Wvjzard wcd-Kuttah} Being of modex^ate 

^ Ifc may be useful to note here that a MS. of a part at least of this 
work, of the early date of a.h. 546, exists in the Vienna Hofbibliothek. 
It was described by Dr. Hans von Mzik in Anzeiger d. k. Ak. d. 
Wissenschaften, Phil. Hist. Kl., 1907, 132 (No. 21), as containing 204 
folios of 15 lines. Of these five folios are given to the Prophet, as many 
to iiis four successors, and thirty-five to the Omayyads ; the rest, from 
foL 46 onwards, to the Abbasids, including Ma’mun, about one moiety 
being given to Rashid, and these may perhaps contain new matter on 
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compass the MS. is worth editing, for the gaps therein 
could he supplied from the only other known (and 
complete) copy in the Escurial (Casiri, No. 1726, voL ii, 
164). I may add that a copy of the B.M, MS. is at the 
service of anyone who may be prepared to face the 
facilities for work at the Escurial — -an institution which 
resembles the Museum in this, and in this only, that it 
does not lend its MSS. 

a F. A. 

Komposition uxd Wortwahl des Buches der Weisheit. 
Von Eugen Gartner, pp. viii + 231. (Schriften 
der Lehranstalt fur die Wissenschaft des Judenthurns, 
vol. iii, pts. 2-4.) Berlin : Mayer und Muller, 1912. 

“Pseudo-Solomon"' is still a fruitful field of study. 
That it was originally written in Greek is generally 
conceded, but divergence of opinion still exists as to its 
unity and integrity. The line taken by the author of 
the above-mentioned work is not, indeed, a new one. He 
introduces his wmrk by taking up the much- disputed 
question whether the work is one whole or of composite 
character. Whilst rejecting the view as to its unity, only 
lately (1907) revived by Professor A. Feldmann, he follows 
in the main Dr. W. Weber's opinion that the book is 

the Barmecides- The numerous citations of Ibn 'Abdus in works, 
which Dr. v. Mzik specifies, should enable the MS. to be identified 
beyond doubt. For the last work specified, Tanukhi's Faraj ha^d 
al-Sihidda, Professor de Goeje supplied the citations. In the printed 
edition, Cairo, 1903-4, some of them will be found at vol. i, 24, 1. 2 ; 68, 
I 6 ; 108, 1. 3 ; and vol. ii, 84, L 1 ; 119, 1. 2 ; 128, 1. 21 ; and 137, 1. ult. ; 
whilst in vol i, pp. 81, 83, stories from Ibn *Abdus are omitted which 
occur in the Leyden MS. No. 449 (61 Gol), That the contents of this 
Vienna MS. should not be accessible to students is regrettable. The 
writer in 1909 made an effort to get it lent to this country, but was met 
by the objection, alia, that Dr. v. Mzik was editing it. Nothing, 
however, has appeared, and it is apparent from a review in this Journal, 
a^Ue, p. 216, that Dr. v. Mzik has been engaged in the interval on other 
work. And it is only from Vienna itself that an edition is likely to 
emanate. 
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a. conglomeration of various independent tracts. From 
the first part, the Eschatological Book (chs. i to vi), he 
<ietaches several groups of verses as marginal notes, to 
which he assigns a later date. For this portion he admits 
the possibility of Palestinian origin. The date of the w^ork 
he finds, as others have found, in the verse ii, 12, which 
coincides with Isaiah iii, 10, in the Septuagint version. 
Apart from other reasons which might speak again t 
Palestinian origin, it is hard to see how points of ebgreemetx/ 
with the Septuagint could be brought into harmony with 
such a fact. I cannot help believing that the reasons 
advanced against the unity of the book must be stronger 
than those hitherto adduced. At any rate, Professor Feld- 
mann's arguments have, as yet, lost nothing of their validity. 
Dr. Gartner, however, is so firmly convinced of his theory, 
that he not only separates the first part from the second, 
but he places the author of the latter in direct contrast to 
that of the former. Whereas while he sees strong mystic 
leanings in the author of the Eschatological Book '' he 
finds that the author of the “ Book of Wisdom '' proper 
militates against the same. Now on the one hand the 
verse ii, 22, Kal ovjc ejvoxrav ixyo-ry^pLa deov, is nothing but 
an adaptation of Dent, xxix, 28, in a negative form; on 
the other, Dr. Gartner speaks of seiner ganzen mystischen 
Richtung, meaning the author of the second part. Thus 
the mystical ” argument does not carry us very far, 
and its value as a line of demarcation is questionable. 
Minor matters such as these, however, cannot detract 
from the chief merit of the book, wliich consists in the 
compilation of a complete vocabulary of the Greek text. 
This was a very useful undertaking which will make the 
book almost indispensable to any student, not only of 
‘‘ Pseudo-Solomon but also of other works of the same 
class. Dr. Gartner accompanies every word with a com- 
mentary, gives the appropriate Hebrew version or versions, 
and adds literary references to the Old Testament and 
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oiher sources. The perusal of this YOcabiilary makes it 
abundantly clear that the original cannot ha\'e been 
written in any other language than Greek. In many cases, 
when one might feel tempted to look for the original 
cast of a word or a phrase in the Hebrew of the Old 
Testament, the corresponding Greek expression sounds 
so natural as to render it unassailable. This does not, 
however, mean that his phraseology was not influenced 
by his studies of the Bible, either in the Hebrew or in 
the Greek version. Thus, e.g., with vrro /3/a? dj^ficov, iv, 4 
{TTvevfidrcoi^, vii, 20), one might compare )TVr\ (Isaiah, 
xi, 15). In connexion with xv, 19c, Dr. Gartner thinks 
of some hidden Midrash teaching that the blessing pro- 
nounced in Gen. i, 22, did not include all animals. Such 
a Midrash does not exist. But the passage in the Wisdom 
concerned does not speak of living animals, but of mis- 
shapen animal images. Dr. Gartner has taken great 
trouble in marking a large number of “words in the 
vocabulary by asterisks and other signs in order to show 
whether, or not, they also occur in the New Testament 
ovnn the Apocrypha, but of what advantage this is to 
the student is not apparent. Otherwise the work has 
been executed witli industry and competence. Of mis- 
prints I only noticed for P- 170; DD3‘np!l for 

P- 177 ; and /juarTjpiov, p. 188. 

H. Hirschfeld. 


TJne Relation de la HuixteME Campagne de Sargon 
(714 av. J.C.). Texte assyrien inedit, publie, et 
traduit par Francois Thureau-Dangin. Avee une 
carte et trente planclies. Paris: Geuthner, 1912. 

As a detailed description of the contents of this im- 
portant inscription has already been given (JRAS., 1913, 
pp. 581-612), there is no need to do more than describe 
this noteworthy work. The introduction gives an outline 
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of the contents of the inscription, and renderings of the 
short inscriptions beaidng on it, with reproductions of the 
seal of Urzana of Musasir and the looting of the temple 
there* The transcription and translation occupy sixty- 
seven pages, and are followed by the version of the Annals 
and prism B. After the index of names of personages 
and places come the plates — twenty-two autographed and 
eight with photographic reproductions of the inscription, 
which is one of the masterpieces of Assyrian calligraphy. 
The map shows the course of Sargon’s campaign, and 
gives the results of the author’s studies of the geographical 
indications of the text. 

It is impossible to overpraise this unpretentious and 
painstaking piece of work. 

Note . — In my paper upon this record, JEAS., 1913, 
p. 608, read, in lines 9 and 10, ''112” for "687”, and 
“ K. 485 ” for " K. 484 

T. G. Pinches. 


Les Temps des Rois b’Ur. Reclierches sur la societe 
antique d’apres des textes nouveaux, par. L. Legrain, 
eleve diplome de TEcole des Hautes Etudes. 2 vols. ; 
plates 12 J by 9 in., text 10 by 6^ in. Paris : Honore 
Champion, 1912. 

This work of 57 plates and about 160 pages quarto 
deals with a collection of 390 tablets acquired by the 
author in 1911, and said to come from Drehern near 
Nilfer. 

Other works upon the important finds which have 
been made on the site are those of Langdon and Genouillac, 
noticed in this Journal, 1912, pp. 273 and 834. This 
addition to the known material is, it is needless to say, 
well worth having, especially as M. Legrain’s copies bear 
the appearance of being exceedingly well done, ■with due 
regard to the forms of the characters — an important point. 
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Of equal value also are the author's studies of these 
inscriptions. From the historical introduction we learn 
that the texts belong to the reigns of Dungi, Biir-Siii, 
Gimil-Sin (Su-Sin would probably be a better reading), 
and Ibi-Sin, all of them descendants in a direct line from 
(S)ur-Engur, the founder of the dynasty. It was after 
liaving reigned forty years or thereabouts that Dungi 
became supreme in Babylonia, and the 2nd year of Ibi- 
Sin saw, to all appearance, the downfall of the power 
of Sur-Engur’s dynast}^ thougli the fragment published 
b}^ . Hilprecht gives Ibi-Sin a reign of 25 years and a 
period of 117 for his dynasty. 

During the period up to the 2nd year of Ibi-Sin, many 
rulers (patesis or issake) acknowdedged their supremacy, 
and sent offerings to the temples at Drehem. The new" 
texts mention Libanuk-4rbas, patesi of Marhasu ; Hulibar 
patesi of Tahtahuni, as well as the people of Zidanu^, 
Ibla, Maer, and HarS. To these must be added Quiba 
and Upa, patesis of Adamdun ; Gimil-mama (^u-mama) of 
Kasallu ; (S)ur-Xegun of Jokha (Umma), and (S)ur-Lama 
and Ura-mu of Girsu, at or near Lagal Unnamed 
patesis are those of Babylon, Kis, Cuthah, Nippur, 
Marada, and ^uruppak. 

In an interesting discussion of the calendar the author 
notes that 12 months of 30 days each would have 
necessitated an additional month every 4 years. During 
a peiTod of 16 years, liOAvever, they had inserted 6 inter- 
calary months, and from this he argues that the month 
of 30 days was probably only a fiction. The system used 
has apparently still to be discovered. 

Other sections treat of the animals mentioned in these 
inscriptions- — sheep, goats, oxen, perhaps horses and mules, 
swine, and barn-fowl. Among wild animals were the 
rnouflon, the mountain-goat, antelopes, the gazelle, stags 
(probably), the buffalo, and the lion. References to dogs 
and their keepers testify to their use in hunting. The 
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various kinds of produce mentioned in inscriptions of this 
class are also dealt with. 

As the tablets from Drehem are records of the offerings 
made to the temples, they have furnished the author with 
the material for his section upon the worship and the 
officials employed therein. The texts are not transcribed, 
but the “ Catalogue ”, amounting to forty-four pages, gives 
the contents of each, with transcriptions of selected words. 
Several of the tablets have impressions of cylinder seals. 
The greater part of these documents are of the nature 
of accounts, receipts, delivery notes, etc., but No. 376 
is drawn up in legal form, with the names of seven 
witnesses. 

An excellent contribution to the picture of ancient 
Babylonian life and history. 

T. G. Pinches. 


Sumerian Tablets of the Harvard Semitic Museum. 
Part I; chiefly from the reigns of Lugalanda and 
TJrukagina of Lagash. Copied with introduction 
and index of names of persons, by Mary Inda 
Hussey, Ph.D. Cambridge, U.S. A., Harvard University. 
12 by 9 1 inches. 1912. 

This, which is the third volume of the Harvard Semitic 
Series, is published under the editorship of J. B. Jewett, 
Professor D. G. Lyon, the well-known Assyriologist, and 
G. F. Moore. The number of the texts given is 52, all 
of which seem to be remarkably well copied. There is 
a short introduction of 11 pages, a “ Eegister of Tablets ”, 
2 pages, and an index of names of persons occupying 
26 pages more. 

Like others of the same date, the greater part of these 
inscriptions are palace- and temple-accounts for various 
months from the 5th. year of Lugal-anda to the 7th year 
of Uru-ka-gina. The inscriptions indicate that their 
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provenance is Lagas, the modern Tel-loh. The first text, 
however, which is an upper fragment in seven narrow 
cohimns, may have come from Snruppak, the native city 
of the Babylonian Noah, now known as Fara. As the 
name of the god of the place (which seems to liave been 
the same as that of the city) occurs, accompanied by 
numerals, this text probably contained the accounts of 
his temple. It looks somewhat older than the other 
tablets of the series. 

The introduction contains a good analysis of the systems 
of book-keeping employed, arranged in a tabular form, 
and in transcription only. Many of these documents 
refer to wheat (al), others to barley (^c). The authoress 
admires the method adopted — the accurate and analytical 
method ” in use being astonishing. She points out, 
however, that there were numerous clerical errors, both 
of orthography and calculation. 

As in other inscriptions of this period, an examination 
of the names reveals the fact that there are none which 
show Semitic influence — in other words, they are all 
Sumerian. It is true that many Semitic names resemble 
them, but this is simply because the Semites had as models 
those of the Sumerians who preceded them. Thus the 
Sumerian Amar-Enzu is the prototype of the Semitic 
Bur-Sin, “ the moongod’s young steer,” Sib-Enlilli would 
be rendered as H-Enlilli, “ Enlilli s herdsman,” whilst 
Sur-Bau became the Semitic Awel-Bau, '' Ban’s man,” 
etc. The number of names which have no Semitic 
equivalent, or of which such has not been found, is, 
however, very great. A good point about the list is, that 
there is no special section for women’s names, which are 
distinguished by prefixing to them the astronomical sign 
for Venus — a doubtful compliment to doubtless very 
worthy ladies of the royal household* One of the names 
which strike the reader is that transcribed Babbar-ama- 
mn, but a closer examination shows that it is not the 
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sungod who is referred to, but simply “ day 
Apparently its meaning is “ the light of 
mother”, or the like. As many of the insci 
to the queen’s house, the names marked by 
prefix are numerous. 

It is to be hoped that Miss Hussey wi: 
publish translations of these inscriptions, w 
edited so well and discussed so acutely. 


T. G. Pinches, 


:e PUR.4NA Text of the Dynasties of the Kau 
Age, with introduction, translation, and notes. 
Edited by F. E. Paegitee, M.A. ; Indian Civil 
Service, Retired; late Judge, High Court, Calcutta. 
Small 4to: pp. xxxiv, 97. Humphrey Milford. 
Oxford University Press: 1913. 

One of the topics laid down for treatment in a Purana 
that of the genealogies and succession of the kings of 
e solar and lunar races. It is found, however, actually 
eated in only seven of the Puranas ; the Bhagavata, 
havishya, Brahmanda, Garuda, Matsya, Vilyu, and 
ishnu. The account so found may be divided into 



was (as is shown by Mr. Pargiter) the basis of all the 
others, has been so completely transmogrified as to have 
lost all its historical value. 

We are thus concerned with only five works, which, 
taken in tlie order in which this matter was introduced 
into them, are — the Matsya, Vayu, Bralimanda, Yishnu, 
and Bhagavata. The first three of these five works form 
a connected group. On the other hand, the accounts in 
the Yishnu and Bhagavata, which are condensed treat- 
ments of what is given in the other three, have very much 
in common witli each other. But the account in the 
Yishnu stands apart from all the rest in the respect that, 
while they are in verse, it is for the most part in prose. 
Under the necessity of circumstances regarding which 
reference may be made to Mr. Pargiter s introduction, all 
the five accounts were framed in the shape of a prophetic 
utterance. This, however, is only a matter of form, whicli 
does not detract in anj- way from the value of the recital. 
As is well known, some of the Buddlxist historical data 
are found given in the same way as prophecies. 

The account given in the Vishnu has been long known 
to us in a convenient form from Wilson’s translation of 
the whole of this Parana. But it was difficult to deduce 
from it anything really useful in the historical line : and 
matters were not made any easier by comparing such 
texts of the other four works as have been published; the 
differences between them all were found to be so great as 
to lead us only to confusion and speculation. What was 
wanted was a critical edition of the text of one or two, if 
not all, of the five accounts. The long-felt want has 
been supplied at last by Mr, Pargiter, whose special 
acquaintance with the Puranas is well known. In this 
volume, the short title of which is '' Dynasties of the Kali 
Age ”, he has given us what is, in fact, more useful than 
the five separate texts ; namely, a combined text, repre- 
senting what is to be taken as the standard version of the 
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account, with full critical notes showing ail the various 
readings, and with a parallel arrangement in columns 
wherever such variations exist as to make this course 
desirable. He has supplemented it with a translation 
and a complete index of all the names. He has based it 
on no fewer than sixty-three manuscripts in addition to 
the published texts. And a perusal of a page or two is 
enough to show the extreme care and thoroughness with 
which he has done his work, and the great value of his 
results : he has made it possible for us now, for the first 
time, to study this part of the Puranas to a useful end. 

Before we pass on to other points, an idea may be 
given of the scheme of the account. It deals, as has been 
said, with the kings who reigned in the Kali age, down to 
the time w^hen it was closed. As regards its starting- 
point there is a certain difference to be noted : — 

The Vishnu professes to have been proclaimed by the 
sage Para^ara, father of Vyasa, to his disciple Mai trey a, 
and begins with the Paurava king Parikshit, — son of 
Abhimanyu ; grandson of Arjuna ; and grand-nephew of 
Yudhishthira, — as the king who was reigning at that 
time.^ He reigned at Hastinapura (on an old bed of the 
Ganges in the Meerut District, about fifty-five miles to 
the north-east of Delhi). 

The other four works profess to have been recited by 
a Suta to the Rishis in the Naimisha forest at the end of 
their twelve-years sacrifice.^ Here, a different starting- 
point is taken. The account opens, indeed, with Parikshit, 
but tells us that the reigning kings at the time when it 
was recited were : — 

^ See Wilson^s translation, vol. 4, pp. 161, 162. 

^ A footnote on p. 8 of the introduction tells us that they difier as to 
the Stita’s name. A Suta was a charioteer, and, as serving a king, he 
had also to act as herald or hard : it was his duty to proclaim the heroic 
actions of the king and his ancestors while he drove his chariot to battle, 
as well as on state occasions, and he had therefore to know by heart 
portions of the epics and ancient ballads : see Monier- Williams’ Sanskrit 
Dictionary under suta. 
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1. The Paurava king Adhisimakrishna (p. 65), great- 
great-grandson of Parikshit. He, also, was reigning at 
Hastinapura. But, that city being washed away by the 
Ganges, his son Nichakshus moved the capital to Kausambi 
(Kosam near Allahabad). 

2. The Aikshvaku king Divakara (p. 66). He was 
reigning at Ayodhya (Oiidh) in Madhyadesa, the Middle 
Country. 

3. The Barhadratha king Senajit (p. 67). He was 
reigning in Magadha (Behar). 

From these two points the succession is carried 
straight on to tlie end, and for the most part, from the 
Barhadrathas, with specific statements as to the length 
of each king’s reign and the duration of each dynasty. 

The text and translation, though indispensable to all 
who are engaged in working at the ancient history, are 
naturally somewhat dry reading ; consisting, as they do, 
almost entirely of a mere string of names, relationships, 
and numbers. Hot so, however, Mr. Pargiter’s intro- 
duction (pp. i to xxviii) and appendices 1 and 2 (pp. 77 to 
86), in which he has discussed the genesis and develop- 
ment of the account. Here we have some very interesting 
matter, wdiich attracts attention at once and holds it 
throughout. For the full treatment of this we must refer 
to Mr. Pargiter’s pages themselves : here we can only 
state briefly his results, which are as follows : — 

The ultimate basis of the account is to be found in 
Prakrit metrical compositions, put together and recited by 
bards and minstrels, which dealt with the dynasties that 
reigned in Northern India after the great battle between 
the Pandavas and the Kauravas. Such chronicles were 
composed particularly in Magadha, which country was in 
early times one of the chief centres of political life and 
thought, and was famous for its minstrels : and the 
Prakrit used in these compositions was probably a literary 
Magadhi or P^i. 
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There is an apparent indication that a collection of 
vsnch chronicles was begun in the ninth or tenth year of 
the reign of the Andhra king Yajhasri, in the latter part 
of the second century.^ At any rate, there was certainly 
put together, in the first place, a systematic compilation 
which brought the history down from the time of the 
great battle to a little after the end of the Andhras , an 
event which is to be placed closely about a.d. 250, when 
there came to the front in the Dekkan that dynasty 
which founded the so-called Kalachuri or Chedi era 
beginning in A.D. 248 or 249. This compilation was 
still in Prakrit verse. 

Among the Puranas, the Bhavishya was the first to 
incorporate tliis matter ; but, as has been indicated, not 
the Bhavishya which we have now, but an original 
Bhavishya whose text, it seems, is now lost, except in 
so far as we can restore it from its use in the next three 
works. That original Bhavishya adopted the compilation 
mentioned just above, and, in doing so, turned the 
Prakrit slokas into Sanskrit slokas. This was done not 
later than A.D. 260. And this text seems to have been 
written in the Kharoshthi characters, and, therefore, to 
have been made in Northern India. 

Next, the Matsya borrowed the account from the 
Bhavishya, probably at some time between a.d. 276 and 
300. And this Purana has preserved what was in the 
Bhavishya then. 

The Bhavishj-a was revised about A.D. 315-20, and was 
brought up to date by an addition of later matter after 
the end of the Andhras. Tlie language of this account, 
which was still in the Kharoshthi characters, was revised 
again about A.D. 325-30. And this latter version was 
ado] 3 ted almost immediately by the Vayu, and soon after 
tliat by the Brahmanda. Thus, these two works represent 
wliat was in the Bhavishya at this later time. 

^ See in trod., p. 13, note 1. 
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The account was next utilized, perhaps before A.D. 400, 
by the Vishnu, which condensed the tnatter and reduced 
it to Sanskrit prose. 

Finally, the Bhagavata took the matter in hand, in the 
eig'hth or ninth centiny. It drew its materials parti}' 
from the Brahmanda, but more particulaidy from the 
Vishnu. It retained some of the old slokas of the earlier 
adaptations. But for the most part it condensed the 
matter into new Sanskrit slokas. 

The evidence adduced by Mr. Pargiter must be read in 
detail, to enable us to appreciate his conclusions, and still 
more to realize a I'esult at wliich he arri\^es regarding the 
interpretation of some of the statements of numbers. 
The text tells us, for instance (p. 46, 1. 9), that the Saka 
kings, eighteen in number, were to reign satmii 
trlny zasUim elta (varshdni). This has always been 
understood to mean 380 years ; with the result of dating 
this passage not earlier than A.D. 458. It comes as 
somewhat of a surprise to find that it must really be 
taken as meaning 183 years and as carrying us back to 
A.D. 261, by interpreting it on Prakrit instead of Sanskrit 
lines. But the reasons adduced by Mr. Pargiter seem 
irresistible. 

After the last of the historical matter, which deals with 
dynasties of tlie early part of the fourth century A.D., 
there is a passage describing the “ Evils of the Kali Age 
especially of the end of it. We have next after that 
a verse which says ; — When the moon and sun and 
the constellation Tishya and Brihaspati shall come 
together in the same zodiacal sign, then may the Krita 
age be.”^ As can be readily seen from Wilson's trans- 
lation of the Vishnu, vol. 4, p. 229, this verse would have 
been placed more properly as closing the account of the 

Evils of the Kali Age ", instead of beginning the next 

^ Text, p, 57 ; translation, p. 74. I have quoted this verse in 
eonnection with another matter in JRAS, 1910, p. 496. 
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division of the text. The cycle of the four ages is alwaj^s 
I'epeating itself, seventy-one or seventy-two times in each 
Manvantara. The genealogical and dynastic matter in 
the Puranas begins with the opening of the Krita age of the 
present cycle. And the account closes naturally with 
the verse which declares the point of time at which this 
cycle will end and a new one will begin. Then, we are 
told, there will still remain alive two persons, tlie Paurava 
Devapi, of the Lunar Race, and the Aikshvaku Marii, 
of the Solar Race, who through the force of asceticism 
continue to live throughout the four ages, dwelling at 
a village named Kalapa, which is said to be somewhere on 
the skirts of the Himalaya mountains : and they will give 
origin to the Kshatriya races of the new Krita age.^ 

The final division of the text consists of certain 
“ Chronological and Astronomical Particulars It gives 
a concise statement of the total lengths of certain periods 
in the whole history, and lays down some points in it by 
means of the reckoning according to the course of the 
Saptarshis, the constellation of the Great Bear, which is 
a cycle of 2700 years, during which the Saptarshis are 
supposed to travel round the celestial circle, spending 
100 years in each of the 27 nahshatras? The meaning 
and application of this passage still require some 

^ See the Vishnu, translation, vol. 4, p. 2S7 ; Bombay text of 1866, 
aiiisa 4, chap. 24, p. 44a, verse 45 if. ; compare the Bhagavata, Bombay 
text of 1905, skandha 12, chap. 2, verses 37, 38. For Kalapa see also 
the Vishnu, translation, vol. 3, p. 197 (the commentary gives here the 
locality of the village), and p. 325. 

“ When I said, in a place referred to by Mr. Pargiter (introd., p. lo, 
note 2), that this reckoning is traced back, as an astrological detail, to 
the sixth century, I was giving what had to be a very much condensed 
account of the reckoning, and my reference 'W'as to the treatment of it 
by Varahamihira (died a.b. 587). He had it, as he tells us, from 
Vriddha-Garga, regarding whose date we know nothing definite, except 
that he must presumably have been earlier than Garga (about a.d. 400). 
As far as I can see at present, there is no objection to holding that the 
reckoning may have existed about a.d. 250. But it is another question 
whether this Puranic passage about it dates, like the rest of the text, 
from that time. 
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consideration, and must form the subject of separate 
treatment. But I may remove here an initial difficulty. 

The verse which first mentions this cycle says, as 
emended by the editor:^ — ''The Great Bear was situated 
equally with regard to the lunar constellation Pushy a 
while Pratipa was king. At the end of the Andhras, 
who will be in the 27th century afterwards, the cycle 
repeats itself.’’ 

That treatment of the verse, however, — supported, 
indeed, by some of the materials as regards the wox'ds 
PraUpe rdjni vai in the second ; but dependent, as 
regards the introduction of the nakshatra Pushya in the 
first pada, on a very forced emendation of prdmsu or 
prdhuh into Pushy e , — cannot be accepted. 

Only one or the other of two courses is practicable. 
The second pdda, as found generally in the Matsya, 273, 
39, is prad%p)Un-Agnind samdh. And, following this, 
we may restore the verse and translate it thus : — 
Saptarshayas = tada prahuh 
pradipten = Agnina samah ( 
sapta- viiiisaih satair = bhavya 
Andhran=ante tatha pun ah 11 - 

"The Saptarshis, they say, were then level with the 
flaming Agni [i.e., they were in the nakshatra Kiittika, 
the regent of which is Agni] : so again they wall be at the 
end of the Andhras after 2700 years.” 

Or else, following the Brahmanda, iii, 2^0, though 
it seems to stand quite alone, in respect of that pCida and 
the word before it, we may read : — 

Saptarshayas r tada praptah 
Pitrye Parikshite ^atam I 

^ Text, p. 59, lines 11, 12 ; translation, p. 75. 

2 At the bottom of A 7 idhrdri=&ntS, instead of the correct Sanskrit 
Andhranam-mite which did not snit the metre, we have Aiidhrana ante, 
one of the instructive Prakrit forms commented on by Mr. Pargiter 
(p. 79). I base my reading tatha on the tvayd which is found in the 
Vayu generally. 
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“The Saptarshis then reached (their) century m Pitrya 
[i.e. Magha], which belongs to Parikshit ; so again,” etc. 

Mr. Pargiter’s book is well printed and got up, and 
is of a very convenient size, with ample margins foi 
annotation by students of it. It contains only a few 
slips : the following may be noted : — 
p. xvii, line 8 ; for “ his ” read “ Vyasa’s ”. 
p. xxiii, line 16 : for “ cdbdan ” read “ cdbdan ”. 
p. 29, note 36, last line : for “ sutah ” read “ sutah . 
p. 48, line 14 ; for “ Kielhorn’s ‘ Inscriptions etc., read 
“ Liiders’ ‘ List of the Brahmi Inscriptions ’ (Epig. Ind. x. 
Appendix), namely,” etc. 

p. 50, line IT : for “ pp. 375,” etc., read “ Liiders’ ‘ List 
of the Brahmi Inscriptions ’, Nos. 375,” etc. 

p. 55, note 30, line 4 : for “ sudra ” read “ 4udra 

J. F. Fleet. 


A SUPPLEMENTART CATALOGUE OF HiNDI BOOKS IN THE 

Library of the British Museum acquired during 

THE YEARS 1893-1912. By J. F. Blumhardt, M.A. 

London, 1913. 

In 1893 the British Museum issued Professor 
Blumhardt’s catalogue of the Hindi books then in the 
Library, covering 266 pages. Now, in 1913, it has 
published the same gentleman’s supplementary catalogue, 
covering 470 pages. Nothing could better illustiate the 
growth of the British Museum Libx-ary in the department 
of modern Indian languages than this fact, — that the 
supplement is nearly double the size of the original. 

Like all Professor Blumhardt’s catalogues, this one is 
most clearly arranged. In such a work, in which 
accuracy is all-important, the author must rival Indra, 
the sahasra-nayayia, when correcting proofs. Several 
different oriental characters are perforce employed; the 
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transliteration into the Roman character teems with 
diacritical marks ; and I can heartily congratulate 
Professor Blumhardt and the printers, Messrs. Clowes 
and Sons, Ltd., on the freedom from misprints that 
distinguishes the book. 

To describe the contents of this catalogue would 
be a hopeless task. My resource must be to look 
for omissions, and, although I hare searched pretty 
industriously, the only important work that I have failed 
to find either in the original or in the supplement is 
the great prosody, the Gana- 20 Tastdra-prakasa of Baba. 
Rama Dasa (Allahabad, 1892). I see that the work is 
also not mentioned in the India Office catalogue, so that 
it is probably not known in Europe. It is the 
acknowledged authority on Hindi prosody. The auto- 
biography and the travels in Western India of my old 
friend Damodara Sastri appear in the 1893 volume, but 
his later works, such as the Rdmd LUd, or his travels in 
Eastern and Southern India, do not seem to have been 
procured. The travels are interesting as showing how 
foreign parts of India look from a purely Indian point 
of view. Ko one can reasonably complain that the 
mathematical works of the late Mahamahopadhyaj'^a. 
Pandit Sudhakara Dvivedi ai'e not included ; but I 'would 
suggest that a set of these might be added to the B.M. 
collection, if only to show how a brilliant Indian 
mathematician dealt with European mathematical subjects 
like the differential and integral calculus. These w^orks 
and his Iiistory of arithmetic^ (all 'wuitten in simple 
Hindi) also provide a useful vocabulary of the Hindi 
and Sanskrit equivalents for English mathematical 
technical terms. 

The collections of editions of the great classical writers,. 
Tulasi Dasa, Nabhaji, and so on, are very complete, and 
beyond drawing attention to them further notice is 
1 See JRAS. 1912, pp. 1103 ff. 
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unnecessary. A curious omissiun is * 

Hindi Grammar, although the works of Dann and Greaves 
are both mentioned. Possibly Kellogg’s work, which was 
published in 1893, has fallen between the two stools of 
the earlier and of the supplementary catalogue. There 
are one or two flies in amber which, though possibly 
neither rich nor rare, give rise to the same wonder as 
that celebx'ated by Pope. Such is Colonel Davidson s 
ifofes on the Language of Ohitral. The book is valuable, 
and should of course appear in some catalogue. But why 
in this one ? Kho-war, the language of Chitral, is as 
difierent from Hindi as Latin is from Greek. So also, 
while most grateful for the honour conferred upon it 
by its inclusion, I would humbly point out that my 
book on the, Pisaca languages contains only three Hindi 
words between the first page and the last. I know that 
the necessities of cataloguing sometimes put books into 
unexpected company,’- but I would suggest for Professor 
Barnett’s consideration the opening of a new division of 
Indian languages to include those which I call Pisaca, 
including Kashmiri. Whatever the origin of these 
In.na-nao-es mav be. there can be no doubt about the wide 
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spent many an afternoon rummaging through the book- 
shops of up-country bazaars in pursuit of information 
regarding, the literatures and religions of the peoples 
amongst whom my everyday life was cast. 

George A. Grierson. 


Die letzten Tage Gotamo Buddhos. Aus dem grossen 
Verb or iiber die 'ErVosdmng Malidparinihhan^^^ 
des Pali Kanons libersetzt von Karl Eugen Neumann. 
Mtinchen, 1911. 

Karl Eugen Neumann, the learned translator of the 
JVIajjhirna and Dighanikaya and other important Pali 
texts, has given us a new specimen of his scholarship by 
a translation of the Mahapariiiibbanasutta based on the 
text of the Siamese edition published in 1894. This text 
has already been used by Rhys Davids and Carpenter in 
their edition of the second volume of the Dighanikaya 
published by the Pali Text Society in 1903, but according 
to Neumann’s statement in his preface (p. xiv) the editors 
did not draw all the profit they could have drawn out of 
this Siamese edition by giving a complete and accurate 
list of the various readings. Neumann’s preface contains 
also a criticism of his predecessors in translating the 
Mahaparinibbanasutta. According to his opinion they 
have not used at all the important archaeological dis- 
coveries which have been made during the last twenty 
years in the country where Buddha lived and died, and 
have depended entirely on the Simhalese text and its 
commentaries. We know from Neumann’s former trans- 
lations which I have reviewed in this Journal that he has 
very little esteem for Buddhaghosha and Dhammapala, 
even less than the modern interpreters of the Veda have 
for Sayana and his commentary* 

jRAs. 1913. 71 
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The translation reads very well, hut after comparing 
a vood number of passages I cannot find that it differs 
greatly from the second translation by Khys Davids 
published in the Sacred Books of the Buddhists, vol. ui, 
pp. 71-191. The names terminating in a are given with 
the termination o when the quotation is taken from the 
Bali, as Gotamo Buddho, but with the termination as 
when it is taken from the Sanskrit, as Gotamas in the 
note on p. 128 and Kalidasas in the note on p. 127. 
Curiously enough the name of the Sanskrit text 
corresponding to the Pali Mahaparinibbanasuttam m 
given as Mahaparinirvanasiitra in the note on p. 83. 
According to Neumann’s principles, we should expect 
the form of the nominative °sutram instead. 

Before entering into details I must confess that I should 
have liked to find in Neumann’s book something 
corresponding to p. 72 of Rhys Davids’ book, or, to 
speak plainly, a list of the passages in the book of the 
great decease which are also contained in other old Pali and 
Sanskrit books. This list contains thirty passages, making 
Tip nearly the whole of the text, and is a great help to us 
in finding out the different pieces of the Sutta which 
belong to different ages and stages in the development of 
Buddhism. Professor Winternitz, in his excellent review 
of Rhys Davids’ second translation in this Journal, 1911, 
pp. 1147-51, has given some hints in this direction. He 
has shown that the story of the first illness of the Buddha 
that befell him at Beluva (ii, 21-6) and the comforting 
speech which the Buddha addresses to Ananda (v, 14) 
must be very old, because the Buddha speaks heie 
entirely like a human leader to his pupil . 

The third chapter is particularly interesting in this 
respect. 1 1 1-20 recur in Anguttaranikaya, iv, 308 ft., 
II 1-10 in IJdana, vi, 1, and Samyuttanikaya, v, 259 ff. 
For the Sanskrit text of the whole chapter see Divyavadana, 
chapter xvii, pp. 200-8. Winternitz (1.1., p. 1149) points 
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out that §§ 7-12 must be very young, and || 13-33 
are interpolated from the Anguttaranikaya. Windiseh, 
in his Mara und Buddha, is of the same opinion, 
especially with reference to the last pada of the stanza 
in I 10 : abhida kavacam iv’ aUasambhavara, “ he broke 
like coat of mail his life’s own cause.” The Divyavadana, 
p. 203, reads : abliinat kogam ivandasamhhavah, “ he 
broke (his life’s own cause) like the bird the egg-shell. 
Windiseh (l.h, p. 37) correctly states that the Sanskril 
must be the older one, as it gives the better sense 
Neumann (p. 62, note), on the 
of the Pali reading, and this it 
aiihima, i, 437,iWhere exactly the 


version 

and suits the metre, 
contrary, is in favour 
spite of the passage h. 
same simile recurs. 

For parts of the fifth and sixth chapters we have 
parallel passages in the Avadana 9 ataka, as pointed out 
by Speyer in his edition of the Avadana 9 ataka, i, 
pp. 228 ff., and in Zeitsch. der deutsch. Morgenl. Ges., 
liii pp 121 ff. He says with reference to the story of 
Subhadda in the fifth chapter (|§ 23-30), and especialty 
to the stanza in | 27, ekunatimso, etc., that there can be 
no doubt that the Pali text is the older one. I am 
ready to admit this statement with regard to the stanza 
in question, but not with regard to the passage immediately 
preceding the stanza. The Pali text has m-nha faraffa- 
vada saman^Uanh6,^nd Rhys Davids translates, “ void 
are the systems of other teachers— void of true saints. 
'Neumann (p. 136) takes parappavada = parapramdat, 
and translates “ without desiring disputations with othei 
ascetics”. If we consider the Pali text as the older one 
we might assume that the reading parapravaddh of the 
Avadana 5 ataka is a wrong rendering of the Vuliparappa- 
vdida — parapravadat, but another difficulty remains 
we have no substantive to which the adjective suhhi 
could refer. If, on the contrary, we adopt the reading o 
as the older one, we have a complet 
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sentence. The Avadana 9 ataka (i, p. 233) reads, JSla 
santito hahih framanS, va brahmana va: Qtinyah para- 
pravadah ^ramanair va hrahmanair ^ va: “ Outside 
(ie outside of the four classes of ascetics) there are no 
cmmanas and no brahmanas. The other systems are 
void of 9 ramanas and brahmanas.” Both sentences have 
the same meaning, and it is possible that m the original 
text only one of them may have stood. Anyhow, the 
Avadana 9 atalca gives us the correct reading, and if 
Neumann had consulted it he would not have made the 
mistake to take parappavada =parapravadat. Moreover, 
we see from the Sanskrit text that in the Pali text the 
reading anne is coiTect as given by Childers and Rhys 
Davids and Carpenter in their edition of the^ Digha and 
also in the corresponding passage, Majjhima, i, 6^4. 1, and 
not the reading aMuld as recommended by Neumann. 
Even Rhys Davids would have done better to adopt the 
reading of the Avadana 9 ataka in order to corroborate his 
translation, which is in itself correct. The following 
sentence is better in Neumann’s version : “ If these monks 
live a perfect life the world will not be bereft of 
Arahats.” 

In the sixth chapter § 10 has an interesting parallel in 
the hundredth avadana of the Avadana 9 ataka (Speyer s 
ed., ii, 198 f.) and in the Samyutta, i, 1681 Speyer 
. (l.L, pp. 121 ff.) has compared the two texts, and pointed 

out that in some cases the Avadanac/ataka and in others 
the Mahaparinibbanasutta has the older and better 
reading. We see from this comparison that Neumann 
(p. 146, note) is right in reading in the second verse of 
Brahma Sahampati’s gatha yattha = yaira, and not yatha 
as Childers and Bhys Davids do. 

Before concluding this review I have a few more 
remarks to make, partly about the translation and partlj?' 
about the notes, p* 53, Neumann is right in translating 
Bahuputtacetiya by Htigel mit Vielblatterlaub instead 
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of “ shrine of many sons Bahuputriha is a plant 
mentioned in the Bower MS., ii, 44, 355, and translated 
by Asparagus racemosus. On the other side, I cannot 
understand why he always reads Pavalarp cetiyam instead 
of Gapalarn, cetiyam (p. 52), as the Sanskrit and Pali 

texts offer the latter reading. 

On p. 59 Neumann translates the words of the inscrip- 
tion of Siddapur, iyarii ca savane savapite vyuthena So6, 
in the following way, “This proclamation has been 
proclaimed 256 times from the issue,” and adds that 
vyuthena does not refer to the death of Buddha, but to 
Asoka’s capital Pataliputta, from whence all his edicts 
were issued. Now, the construction and translation of 
this vyuthena, seems to me quite inadmissible, but the 
rendering of the numeral 256 by “ 256 times” is worse. 
Fleet has written an interesting article on this subject m 
this Journal, 1911, pp- 1091-1112. He comes to the 
conclusion that vyutha means “one who has spent a night 
in woi-ship”, and consequently the whole sentence would 
mean “This address was delivered by him who spent 
256 nights in worship ”. Dr. Thomas and Professor L6vi 
had written on this subject before. The former had 
suggested that Asoka was travelling about on a religious 
tour by way of contrast with the pleasure tours of his 
predecessors; the latter that he was making the nine 
months’ tour as a wandering ascetic. I will not decide 
here which of these three opinions is the correct one, but 
it is out of question that Asoka could mean by 256 
the number of his edicts, as suggested by Neumann. 
How^ can Neumann know that Asoka issued 256 edicts 
and not more or less ? And even supposing we could fix 
the number at 256, it would be ridiculous for a king to 
insist upon this number. Neumann in the same note 
goes on saying that Asoka had 250 elephants, 250 horses, 
and 250 women at his disposition, and that in consequence 
he issued 250 edicts. This argument could be accepted if 
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the number were really 250 on the stone. Tlien it would 
be an average number. But as it is 256 and not 250 this 
argument also does not hold good. 

The value of Neumanns book is increased by the 
addition of some fine photographs of sacred places in 
Buddhist India, at the beginning and at the end of 
the text. 

E. MOller. 


History of Auranozib. By Jadanath Sarkar, M.A. 
2 vols. Calcutta, 1912. 

Anecdotes of Adrangzib, and Historical Essays. By 
the same. Calcutta, 1912. 

The history of Aurangzib, mainly based on Persian 
sources, gives an excellent account of that great emperor 
from his boyhood until liis enthronement. The story of 
the latter part of Shah Jahan’s reign, and the struggle 
by his sons for the succession, with its awful battles and 
slaughter, is given as a narrative of events and actions, 
with ample references to the sources from which the 
accounts are taken, and notes regarding men and places, 
but without commentary or reflection, with which one 
might or might not agree, upon the character or the 
motives of the actors. It is written, too, in an easy style, 
and so is a very readable book. No better criticism of 
it can be made than that, quoted in the Introduction, by 
the late Mr. W. Irvine, who had read the earlier chapters. 
'' I like the style — it being a judicious compromise between 
the overcrowded stifiness of my Later MughaU and more 
popular journalese writing, yet without any sacrifice of 
exactness. I like very much your attention to genealogy 
and topograpliy, and above all your recourse to modern 
sources of information— the Indian Atlas and modern 
travellers.” 
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j By no means the least important part of the work is the 

I Bibliograpliy at the end of voL ii, containing tlie names 

i and short descriptions of fifty-four Persian MSS., whicli 

I the author had searched out and studied, besides the 

} writings of the early European travellers in the East. 

1 The author hopes to continue this history in some two 

i or three more volumes ; they will be welcome. 

i The second book, by the same author, contains seventy- 

; two short anecdotes, translated from the Persian, concerning 

i; Aurangzib, connected with his rule as emperor and 

characteristic of him, told in an easy style with notes 
about the persons concerned and the works whence the 
translations wei'e made. To these are added short essays, 
mainly on the life and events about the Dehli court and 
empire in the time of Shah Jahan and Aurangzib. These 
essays have appeared previously in the Modern and the 
I Hindustan Bevieivs, whilst one of them on the conquest 

of Chatgaon was published in the JASB. for 1907. 


India and the Indians. By Edwin F. Elwin, 
London, 1913. 

Fr. Elwin, whose book Indian Jottings was w^ell 
received a few years ago, has had, as he says, '' unusually 
favourable and varied opportunities for getting to know 
intimately the inner side of Indian life and character 
during a somewhat long residence in this country,” and 
gives in this book chapters on a variety of subjects about 
•which he has observed and thought. The book is 
pleasant reading, written in a clear and fair way by one 
who evidently has keen observation, strong personal 
influence, sympathy and humour, and so gives a nearer 
insight of the people amongst whom the author moves 
and tliose amongst whom he lives in a simple way, chiefly 
in a village near to Poona, than is to be gathered from 
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the ordinary sketches and notes of officials and from 
travellers’ tales. And although the good Padre may have 
been sometimes misled by the Indian’s way of saying 
what he thinks will please the Sahib rather than wliat 
is really in his own mind, and sometimes is rather carried 
away by his enthusiasm, the chapters give a very true 
and honest account of his convictions, which are sound 
and will bring to the memory of soma who have served 
in India many things they had perhaps only half noticed 
or thought about, or had looked at before in a different way. 
Some of the chapters, such as those on religions, missions, 
and education, are especially worthy of careful considera- 
tion even by our rulers in the East, as well as those 
generally interested in the country and its people. 


Oriental Congress, 1916 

The members of the Standing Committee of the 
International Congress of Orientalists have unanimously 
accepted the invitation sent to them by the Oriental 
Faculty of the University of Oxford to hold the next 
Congress at Oxford in September, 1915. 



OBITUARY NOTICES 


SIE EGBERT KENNAWAY DOUGLAS 
Following close upon the deaths of Sir liaymond West 
and Mr. Thomas Henry Thornton, O.S.I., the Ro^^al Asiatic 
Society has to mourn the loss of another of its Vice- 
Presidents in Sir RobeiT Douglas, who died at Acton 
Turville, CJiippenham, on May 20, 1913. He joined the 
Society in 1874, and had therefore a longer connexion 
with it than any surviving member of the CoimciL 
Robert Kennaway Douglas was born at Larkbeare 
House, Tallaton, on August 23, 1838. He was the fourth 
son of the Rev. Philip W. Douglas, who was appointed to 
tlie Chapel of Ease at Escot, near Ottery St. Mary, Devon, 
by the late Sir John Kennaway, Bart., and his grand- 
father was Dr. Philip Douglas, Master of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. Douglas was delicate in his child- 
hood, and spent the first few years of his life at Larkbeare, 
receiving the rudiments of his education, in company with 
his three brothers and the present Sir John Kennaway, 
from a tutor who lived in the village. When he was 10 
his father moved to Bath, and Douglas was sent, first to 
a school in Park Street, and afterwards to Blandford 
Grammar School. At the age of 17 he went with an 
elder brother to New Zealand, where he proposed to 
devote himself to sheep-farming, but after two years 
spent in the Middle Island he returned to England and 
matriculated at King’s College, London, where he studied 
Chinese under the late Dr. Sumner. At the age of 20 he 
passed first of the candidates for the Chinese Consular 
Service, went out to China in 1858, and was appointed 
on June 7 of that year student interpreter in the 
Superintendency of Trade at Hong-Kong. China was then 
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waging a rather desultory war with England and France, 
the city of Canton having been captured by the Allied 
Forces in December, 1857, when it was placed under 
a native governor with European assessors. It soon became 
necessary to read the mandarins of the capital also 
a lesson, and the Cliinese forts at the mouth of the Peiho 
were taken by a combined French and English force only 
the month before Douglas' appointment. In July of the 
same year the Treaty of Tientsin, providing among other 
things for the payment of an indemnity for the loss 
sustained by British subjects at Canton and for the 
expenses of the expedition, was signed by Lord Elgin ; 
and Douglas was removed to Canton on August 2, 1859, 
and attached to the Allied Commissioners who had 
administered the city since its capture. Here he spent 
the greater part of his stay in China, and it was here that 
he acquired the greater part of his knowledge of the 
Chinese life and language. In March, 1861, he was 
transferred to Peking, where Sir Frederick Bruce was 
Minister and Envoy Extraordinary, and in August of 
the same year was appointed third assistant in the 
Consular Service and attached as interj)reter to the staff 
of General, afterwards Sir Charles, Staveley until the 
withdrawal of our troops in 1862. The same period 
saw the first attempt to deal seriously with the Taiping 
rebellion, which was finally suppressed by Gordon in 
July, 1864. In June, 1862, Douglas was first assistant 
in the Consulate at Tientsin, and was acting Vice-Consul 
at Taku in October of the same year. Here lie remained 
until 1864, when he returned home on leave, arriving in 
London on July 9. 

Douglas had now spent six years in China, and luid 
been the witness of the many stirring scenes attending 
the renewal of hostilities, including the second capture of 
the Taku forts in 1860, the defeat of the Chinese army 
at Palikao, and the loot of the Summer Palace at Peking. 
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But he had no particular liking for a life of adventure, 
and had always been a bookish boy, preferring during 
his childhood to spend his time in reading or in the 
solitary sport of fishing rather than in games with his 
contemporaries. Moreover, the climate of China had 
affected his liealth, and he began to look about him for 
some sedentary occupation which would keep him in 
England. His colloquial knowledge of Chinese here 
stood him in good stead, and, helped doubtless by the 
influence of his lifelong friend Sir John Kennaway, he was 
appointed Assistant of the First Class '' for the Chinese 
Language'' in tlie British Museum on February 23, 1865. 
His cliief, Sir Frederick Bruce, had previously (on 
January 19) recommended him for appointment as 
Interpreter at Tientsin, and the appointment seems to 
have been actually made, Douglas receiving pay up to 
April, He did not, however, return to China to take it 
up, and resigned from the Consular Service on April 12, 
1866. Sir Frederick Bruce had in the meantime retired 
from tlie post of British Minister at Peking, where he 
was succeeded by Sir Rutherford Alcock. 

At the British Museum Douglas found a niche which 
he occupied for more than forty years. The study of the 
Chinese language and literature was till then almost 
entirely confined to missionaries, and the Chinese books 
and MSS. in the Museum were scattered through the 
Kings and Grenville Libraries without any attempt at 
order or arrangement, Douglas, who had married the 
year after his appointment Rachel, daughter of Kirkby 
Fenton of Caldecote Hall, Warwickshire, at once set 
himself to work to arrange the existing collection and 
to make additions to it, for which the knowledge of 
native dealers which he had acquired during his life in 
China gave him special facilities. He further found 
a field for his energies in the printing of the Accessions 
to the General Catalogue, for which he made himself 
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responsible. In 1880 lie was made Assistant Keeper of 
Printed Books and MSS., and was put in charge of tlie 
collection of Maps, then raised to a sub-department. In 
1873 he was appointed Professor of Chinese at King’s 
College, London, of which he had been an alumnus, and 
he was elected Fellow in 1875. He took part in the 
foundation and organization of the First International 
Congress of Orientalists held in Paris in September, 
1873, at which he acted as delegate of the English 
Government, presided over one of the sittings, and 
obtained from the Congress the appointment of a com- 
mittee for the publication in popular form of the earliest 
native histories of China. He also was Secretary to the 
Second International Congress of Orientalists held in 
London, and in that capacity edited its Transactions, and 
to the Chinese Section of the Ninth Congress, also held 
in London in 1892. 

In 1875 Douglas published his first book on The 
Language and Literature of China and in 1877 
a translation of the Chinese life of Jenghiz Khan, and 
in this last-named year his Catalogue of Chinese Books 
in the British Museum was printed and published by the 
Trustees. His other pidncipal works are Confucianism 
and Taoism, 1877; China, 1882; a Manual of Chinese 
Grammar, 1889 ; Chinese Stories, 1893 ; Society in 
China, 1894 ; The Life of Li Hung-Chaoig, 1895 ; China 
(in the Story of the Nations Series), 1899 ; and Europe 
and the Far East (in the Cambridge Historical Series), 
1904 ; while in lighter vein he wrote the Whirligig of 
Time — a Political Satire in 1885. His labours at the 
British Museum were rewarded with the appointment of 
Keeper to the newly-formed Department of Oriental 
Printed Books and MSS., in March, 1892, a position 
which he held until his retirement in 1907. He was 
also made one of the Governors of Dulwich College, 
was knighted in 1903, and elected a member of the 
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AtlieiiaRiin Club iiiuler Rule 3 in the same year. His 
liealth had been failing for some time before liis retirement; 
and in 1907 lie gave up his house at Dulwich, where he 
had lived during the greater part of his service at the 
Museum, and returned to the West of England. Not 
linding accommodation to his mind at his birthplace or 
Ottery St. Maiy, he finally settled at Acton Tiirville, 
where he remained until his death, having been 
a confirmed invalid during the last two years of his life. 
He left behind him Lady Douglas, whom he married, as 
has been said, in 1866, and six sons and two daughters. 

The interest wliich Douglas always took in the welfare 
of this Society will be remembered by most of its members. 
He became a member of the Council in 1895, and one of 
tlie Society's Trustees in 1904. The following year he 
was elected Vice-President, and in 1911, on his retiring 
from the Council, he was, as a special mark of esteem, 
made Honorary Vice-President, in which office he con- 
tinued until his death. 

As a pioneer in Chinese studies, Douglas, perhaps, 
troubled himself little about pliilological questions. Yet 
he was well skilled in colloquial Chinese, and the three 
years he spent in Canton gave him a mastery over the 
Southern dialects not always possessed by those who learn 
spoken Chinese in Peking. As a popularizer of things 
Chinese he was excellent, and, as he had a clear and easy 
literary style, a letter from him in the Times came to be 
looked for directly any Chinese question came to the front. 

In private life one of the most charming of men, 
Douoflas knew how to make his will felt, and was, 
perhaps, at his best as an administrator. He had also 
a genius for friendship ; and although at the time of his 
death lie had outlived many of the friends he had made 
early in his career, he continued almost up to the last 
to make new ones. The circle of those who deplore his 
loss is unusually wide. F. Legge. 
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JOHN WATSON McCEINDLE, LL.D. 

Dr. McOrindle, who was a member of this Society 
for fully twenty years (1881-1902), and served during 
part of that time as a member of the Couneil, died at 
Westcliff-on-Sea on July 16 last. He was born near 
Maybole, Ayrshire, on February 16, 1825, and was 
educated at Maybole and Edinburgh University. In 1854 
he graduated there with distinction in classics, and served 
as classical master in various Edinburgh schools till 1859, 
when he went out to Calcutta as Principal of the then 
Doveton College, in succession to Dr. George Smith. In 
1866 he entered the Bengal Educational Service, and after 
acting as Professor at Krishnagar College he was 
appointed the first Principal of the Patna College. He 
held this appointment until his retirement in 1880, 
Whilst at Patna he founded, with the help of his wife, 
the first high school there for native girls. He was a 
Fellow of the Calcutta University, and frequently 
appointed an examiner for it in history, logic, and 
political economy. 

Knowing his classical scholarship, the writer applied 
to him for translations of the classical works referring to 
India, for publication in the Indian Antiquary, In 
response he contributed to that journal in 1876 the 
Indica of Arrian; and in the volume for 1877 the 
fragments of Megasthenes, collected by Dr. Schwanbeck ; 
in 1879 the Periphis Maris Erythrcei ; in 1881-2 the 
Indica of Ktesias the Knidian, with Lassen's review of 
the same, and extracts from Kosmas Indicopleustes ; and 
in 1884 Ptolemy's Geography of India and Ariana, 
with a considerable commentary, etc. These works were 
reprinted from the text of the Indian Antiqiiary in four 
volumes, small 8vo (1877-85). After retiring from India, 
Dr. McCrindle prepared two more volumes on the classical 
literature relating to India, viz. (1) The Invasion of 
India by Alexander the Great, as described by Arrian, 
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Q. Curtius, Biodoros, Plutarch, and Justin (London, 1893 
— sec Journal, 1893, p. 406), and (2) Ancient India, as 
described in classical literatiu'e collected from numerous 
other Greek and Latin texts, such as Herodotus, Strabo, 
Pliny, etc., published in 1901. These works comprise a 
very complete and valuable translation and collection of the 
notices relating to India in Greek and Latin literature. In 
1897 he also prepared for the Hakluyt Society a complete 
translation of the Christian Topography of Cosmas, 
tlie Egyptian monk, which he edited with notes and 
introduction. 

The Edinburgh University in 1898 conferred upon him 
the lionorary degree of LL.D. in recognition of his 
services in the preparation of these works. 

On his return frozn India he settled for two or three 
years in London, but afterwards removed to Edinburgh, 
wliere he was an original Fellow of the Eoyal Scottish 
Geographical Society, and was regularly for sixteen years 
on the Council. He also attended at the Hellenic Society, 
then presided over by Professor Blackie, and consisting 
of such scholars as Dr. J. Hutchison Stirling, Professor 
Butcher, Dr. Walter Smith, etc. 

In 1902 Dr. McCrindle removed to stay with friends 
in England, and for the last eight or nine years, sufiering 
from loss of sight, he resided with them at Westcliff-on- 
Sea, where he died in his 89th year. 


HAEEY CAMPBELL NOEMAN 
( 1878 - 1913 ). 

On opening the Oxford University Gazette one 
morning last spring I received a great shock as my eye 
caught sight of the notice that H. 0. Norman, M.A., of 
Trinity College, had died suddenly at Benares on 
April 11. Never before had the news of the death of 
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any scholar ever filled rae with such a feeling of 
consternation. For he was not only, with the sure 
promise of doing great things, cut off before completing 
half the natural span of life, but had been for five years 
a pupil in whose career from first to last I took a special 
personal interest 

Norman was born at Winkleigh, Devonshire, on 
December 19, 1878, being thus when he died only in 
his thirty "fifth year. His father was a physician practising 
in that village and its neighbourhood, and his mother 
a Miss Campbell, of Edinburgh. At the early age of nine 
he was placed under the care of his maternal uncle, to 
be educated at Edinburgh. There he first attended the 
Edinburgh Institution, at that time a flourishing school. 
Then, in 1896, he entered the University, where he had 
the advantage of studying Greek under tlie late Professor 
S. H. Butcher, and Latin under Professor Hardie. There , 
also he laid the foundation of his Sanskrit scholarship by 
attending the lectures of Professor Julius Eggeling, of 
whom both as a scholar and a faithful and generous 
friend he always spoke with the highest respect and' 
admiration. 

When he had been a year at Edinburgh University, he 
went south to try for a scholarship at Oxford, Much to 
his own surprise he not only succeeded in gaining one 
at Trinity College, but came out first on the list. Having 
taken his M. A. degree with honours in classics at 
Edinburgh, Norman went into residence at Trinity College 
in October, 1899. I made his acquaintance at the end of 
his first term, when he came to consult me about the 
continuation of his Sanskrit studies. Wasting no time, he 
at once set to work in the Christmas vacation to prepare 
for the Boden Sanskrit scholarship, which he competed 
for and won in March, 1900. This scholarship, of the 
annual value of £50 and tenable for four years, was not 
sufficient along with his Trinity scholarship to cover his 
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Oxford expenses, in spite of his fragal habits. He 
accordingly determined to increase his r-esources in order 
to relieve his family of all pecuniary anxiety on his 
behalf, and resolutely commenced to work for the Vans 
Dunlop Sanskrit scholarship, which, being of the annual 
value of £100 and tenable for three years, was open to 
members of the University of Edinburgh. This he won 
with ease in 1901, coming out first in the competition. He 
was thus set free from pecuniary troubles and enabled 
to devote himself entirely to his Oxford studies. In 
1901 he also obtained 2nd class honours in classical 
moderations : he would doubtless have obtained a 1st 
could he have given himself up exclusively to classical 
work. In the summer of 1903 he obtained 3rd class 
honours in the final classical school of Literal Humaniores. 
Here, too, he would certainly have done better if so much 
of his time had not been absorbed by other studies and 
if his tastes had not lain in the direction of languages 
and literature rather than of philosophy and ancient 
history. 

Now at last able to devote himself entirely to his 
Indian work, he entered, in his fifth academical year, for 
the Honour School of Oriental Studies, offering Sanskrit 
for his principal, and Pali and the History of Indian 
Religions as his subsidiary subjects. Here he obtained 
1st class honours in June, 1904. I had strongly urged 
him to take up this line of study, in the hope that he 
might obtain a good appointment in the Indian Educational 
Service,and thusfind sufficient leisure to make contributions 
to Oriental scholarship in India. With a view to such 
a post he had already sent in an application to the India 
Office., During his Oxford career Norman had paid a good 
deal of attention to modern languages, as is proved by 
the fact that he obtained not only the Taylorian University 
scholarship in Spanish (1900), but also that in French 
(1904). His proficiency was thus tested at Oxford by 
jRAS. 1913. 12 
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a high standard in no fewer than six languages, two 
ancient, two Oriental, and two modern. 

After his examination in tlie Oriental school was over, 

I advised him not to relax in his Indian studies, but to 
take up Pali as his main line rather than Sanskrit, owing 
to the fewness of workers in the former subject and to 
its great and fundamental importance in tlie field of 
Buddhist scholarship. He had already made considerable 
progress in Pali, thanks chiefly to the assistance of Di. Estlin 
Carpenter, now Principal of Manchester College. As he 
readily fell in with my suggestion, I placed him in 
communication with, Professor Rhys Davids, who invited 
him to undertake a critical edition of Buddhaghosa’s 
great commentary on the Pali text that had been best and 
longest known in the West, the Dhammcqxtda, Norman 
gladly agreed to the proposal, and with characteiistic 
energy and enthusiasm threw himself into tlie preliminary 
work required for this extensive and laborious task. 

By this time, the summer of 1904, his resources were 
coming to an end, for his various scholarships had run 
out. He was kept going by a vacation tutorship to two 
nephews of the King of Siam, and later by the work of 
cataloguing Sanskrit and Pali books in the library of tlie 
Indian Institute. But towards the end of the year he 
felt he could not hold out much longer, and was seriously 
thinking of accepting a mastership for Frencli in a Canadian 
school. I strongly dissuaded him from taking such a step, 
on the ground that it would practically put an end to his 
career as an Oriental scholar. In order to enable him to 
continue his preliminary work on the Dhammaj)ada, 
I brought his case before the administrators of the Max 
Muller Memorial Fund, who voted liim a liberal grant 
for the purpose of collating the necessary Pali MSS. at 
Paris and Berlin. Though his time at Paris was very 
short and he had delays and difficulties to contend with, 
he managed, by dint of hard work and long houi's, to 
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complete satisfactorily the collations he went there to 
make. At Berlin he spent three months. There he also 
attended University lectures, notably those of Professor 
Pischel, thegreat Sanskrit and Prakrit scholar. Incidentally 
lie made tlie best use of his opportunity of acquiring a 
colloquial familiarity with German. While he was working 
at Berlin in the eai'ly summer of 1905, the Chair of 
English Literature at Queen s College, Benares, fell vacant, 
and Norman was suddenly summoned to an interview at 
the India OfSce. Soon after he was offered and accepted 
the post. Having got together all the materials he required 
for constituting the text of Buddhaghosa s commentary 
in India, he sailed for Bombay early in September, 1905, 
and in due course arrived at Benares. There he spent 
the remaining seven years and a half of his sliort life. 

With characteristic resolution he lost no time in settling 
down to his Pali work, and in the very next year (1906) 
after his arrival in India brought out the first volume of 
his edition, published by the Pali Text Society. There 
could be no better testimony than this to Norman’s tireless 
assiduity as a scholar; for it must be remembered that 
a great part of his time was necessarily taken up with his 
official duties, especially when he had to adapt himself to 
the totally new surroundings of his Indian career, that 
he entered fully into the social life of Benares from the 
outset, and that all his Oriental work had to be done in 
his leisure hours. The second volume appeared in 1909, 
the third in 1912, and the fourth and last was practically 
finished at the time of his death. The little that remains 
to be done to it will be completed by Pandit Lakshman 
S^astri and Professor and Mrs. Rhys Davids. 

Norman’s work, which is excellently done, marks a 
turning-point in Pali research. For when the Pali Text 
Society had completed the publication of the canonical 
texts which it had undertaken, the next pressing want 
was the publication of the complete texts of all the fifth 
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century commentators. Norman’s edition of Buddliaghosa 
was the first work of the kind actually accomplished. 
His name will therefore be associated with a new era in 

the publication of Buddhist texts. 

Though he devoted himself mainly to Pali in India, he 
by no means neglected the study of Sanskrit. Thus he 
made for me an exhaustive collection of grammatical data 
from the Vajasaneyi Samhitd, the greater part of which 
have been incorporated in my Vedic Orammiar, as 
acknowledged in a footnote on the first page of that 
work. He also furnished me with some other Sanskrit 
grammatical material, which I have not yet had an 
opportunity of utilizing. His seriousness of purpose in 
Oriental scholarship is shown by the fact that his very 
first holiday in India was spent, not in going to the hills, 
but in visiting South India, and especially Ceylon, where 
he made the most of his opportunities of familiarizing 
himself with Singhalese Buddhism and its antiquities. 
He wrote me a long and graphic account of this journey. 
From time to time I received other letters from him telling 
me how his work was progressing. One of the many 
amiable traits in his character was the gratitude he 
.showed for any help he had received. Thus almost 
immediately after his arrival in India he sent me as 
a gift a fine specimen of Benares brass work, describing 
it as a dalcmid to his guru at the conclusion of Vedic 
study. In 1908 I visited him at Benares. On that 
occasion he arranged to procure for me phonographic 
records of selected Vedic hymns as recited by Brahmans 
of difierent schools. He sent me two specimens, but un- 
fortunately on each occasion the cylinders arrived partially 
broken and were otherwise not quite satisfactory. He 
then sent me a gramophone specimen, which was much 
better. I was about to write and ask him to arrange for 
a number of gramophone records, when the fatal news of 
his death arrived. 
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From what has been said it must be evident that 
Norman possessed all tlie instincts of the genuine scholar. 
Ho was also a man of very wide and out-of-the-way 
general reading, even at an early age. An illustration of 
this is a conversation I remember having had with him, 
soon after lie came up to Oxford, about the operation of 
rhinoplasty as an invention of Indian' surgery. He at 
once referred me to certain mediaeval European medical 
writers to whom the operation was known. Probably as 
a result of the wide range of his studies Norman was 
distinguished by catholic tastes and tolerant views. This 
trait, added to his familiarity with ancient Indian literature 
and thought, enabled him to teach English literature to 
Indian students with sympathy and abundant illustration, 
in a way quite impossible to men not equipped with his 
rare combination of qualifications. 

Norman had the further advantage of being a good- 
looking man of muscular physique. That he was one of 
the finest pedestrians of his time at Oxford is shown by 
the fact that in June, 1901, he with a friend walked from 
Trinity College to Paddington ■ Station in one day, a 
distance of 57 miles, which he covered in 13 hours. He 
was also fond of military exercise. At Oxford he was 
a member of the University Volunteer Corps, and m 
India became an enthusiastic member of the local 
Yeomanry Corps. Being a good cricketer and tennis 
player, he took a keen interest in promoting games and 
sports among the students of the College at Benares. He 
was thus a remarkably all-round man. It is not 
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I appreciation of the geniality of the way in which he 

received them, as well as of the value of his work and 
influence at Benares. Only a fortnight before his death 
he entertained most hospitably two relatives of niine,^^^W 
described him as being in good spirits and looking forward 
to coining home in a few months for a holid£%y. The news 
of his death being thus entirely unexpected made the 
shock I felt on seeing it all the greater. In a letter, 
written only a few days after the sad event, Norman's 
colleague, Professor C. M. Mulvany, formerly Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, says : '' It will be long before 
we meet his like. . . , There was quite a demonstration at 
his funeral, the like of which has rarely been seen in this 
country. The students of all castes and religions dragged 
the hearse from the College to the cemetery, took the 
eofiin to the grave and lowered it in." 

The death, at so early an age, of a scholar of such 
intellectual and social endowments, of such promise and 
performance, has thus inflicted on the world of Indian 
learning a loss which is especially deplorable to those to 
whom he was personally known. But it is some consolation 
to his relatives and numerous friends to think that the 
first great task, in a new line of scholarship, that he 
had undertaken was practically completed, and that his 
blameless and strenuous life will long remain an influence 
for good among those with whom he came in contact. 
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Caityacatuskasutra, fragment from Dvavims^Rtyavadanakatha, Ian- 

Tunhiiang, 847. g^age of, 289-304, 
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B 

Edmunds, A. J., Identification of 
Asoka’sEirst Buddhist Selection, 

, 385-7. 

Eg5’'pt, her rejection of foreign in- 
fluences, 23-40 ; Arab invaders 
of, 24“5 ; original buildings of 
mud, 2(> ; under Ottoman rule, 37* 

Egyptian architecture, mud origin 
of, 26 ; want of method in, 26 ; 
merits of, 27. 

Elephant statues at Delhi, 1049-54* 

E 

Fleet, J. F., The Question of 
Kanishka, 95-107. 

Dates in the Burmese In- 
scription at Bodh-Gaya, 378-84. 

Puranic Order of the Planets, 

384-5. 

Last Words of AsOka, 655-8. 

Date of Kani§ka, 913-20, 

965-1011. 

Vishnu - Purana and the 

Planets, 1066. 

Fo-lo-an, 166. 

G 

Galland and his version of Ali 

^ Baba, 47. 

Galpota inscription of Ni^sartka- 
malla, 518. 

Gasteb, M., Jewish Knowledge of 
the Samaritan Alphabet in the 
Middle Ages, 613-26. 

General meetings, 235-6, 497-8, 
743-63. 

Georgian language compared with 
Sumerian, 783-821. 

Geuini, G. E., Takopa Tamil In- 
scription, 689-90. 

Timasa, 690-4. 

Gifts of land, verses relating to, 
388-9, 674-7. 

Goal of Muhammadan mysticism, 

55-68, 

Gondophernes, 632, 1002 et seq. ; 
and Vikrama era, 633 ; inscrip- 
tion of, 636-7. ' 


Grseco-Buddhist art and Kaniska, 
632, 942, 945-52, 974, 1031 ; and 
Gondophernes, 632, 

Greek spoken in Kanishka’s time, 
reasons, 122-24. 

Grhapati, the attire of, 156. 
Geiebson, G. a.. Is the Ramayaua 
of Tulasx Dasa a Translation t 
133-41. 

The Phonetics of the Wardak 

Vase, 141-4. 

Alopen and S^iladitya, 144. 

KanamOksa, 144-5. 

Brhatkatha in MarkandSya, 

391. ’ 

Pronunciation of Prakrit 

Palatals, 391-6. 

Yaska’s ddtra^ 682-3. 

DuryOdhana and the Queen 

of Sheba, 684-5. 

Apabhram^a according to 

MErkandeya and ‘ ‘ Dhakkl ” Pra- 
krits, 875-83. 

Guest, A. R., The Delta in the 
Middle Ages, 305-14. 

Servian Embassy to Egypt in 

the Fourteenth Century, 1047. 
Gujarati and Marwarlpostpositions, 
origin of dative and genitive, 
553-67. 

Guedon, Colonel P. R., Origin of 
the Ahoms, 283-7. 

H 

H, Latin letter on Kushan coins, 
96. 

El Hakim, mosque of, 32; Meso- 
potamian, not Egyptian style, 
33. 

Hakk Bait al-Mal, dues payable 
' to Abbasid treasury, 828-9. 
Hanifa, 344-8. 

Hansok, 0., Roman Characters for 
Oriental Languages, 423-6. 
Hassan, mosque of Sultan, 34 ; 
style of, 34. 

Heraus 6 riipavvoSf 124-7. 

Hittite language of Boghaz Keui, 
1043-7. 
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Javanese, Mahabharata in medi- 
aeval, 1“22 ; Pararaton in, 4 ; 
Nagarakrtagama in, 4. 

Jayanaka possible author of 
Prithviraja Vijaya, 261. 

Jewish coinage, its script, 613 ; 
reason of discarding square 
character, 615-17. 

Jewish knowledge of the Samaritan 
alphabet in the Middle Ages, 
613-26. 

Jigdalik, find-place of Tokharian 
fragment, 109. 

Jolly, J., Imprecations in Indian 
Land Grants, 674-7. 


Hodsok, T. C., Kumeral Systems 
of the Tibeto-Burman Dialects, 

313-36; errata in, 1064. 

Hoernle, a. F. R., Buddhist 
Monastic Terms, 681. 

Hoey, W., Date of Kaniska, 960-5, 

Honan inscribed bones, 905 ; five 
with genealogies, 906 ; the 
** sceptre ” bone, its genuineness 
challenged 906, refuted 907. 

Hopkins, L. C., Dragon and 
Alligator : Ancient Inscribed 
Bone Carvings, 545-52, 

A Chinese Pedigree on a 

Tablet-disk, 905-10. 

Hultzsch, E., Tamil Inscription 
in Siam, 337-9. 

Singhalese Chronology, 517- 

31 ^ Kalaun, mosque of Sultan, 33. 

Kammavaca fragment from Tun- 
huang, 846-7. 

, Kanam5ksa,:';a '^query 144, 
Kanishka, the question of, 95-107 ; 
coinage and the silk trade, 95 ; 
should be dated 58 E.o., 96 et 
seq. ; and Professor Liiders’ 
theory, 97-105; his Greek, 121- 
4 ; sidelights on, 369-78 ; a 
Buddhist, 370 ; and A^vaghosha, 
*Ibra, Abbasid estimate of revenue, 3/l> 646 ; coins of, 3/1, 644, 912, 

96B ; date of, 627-50, 911-1042 ; 
his knowledge of Greek, 638, 
922, 1013 ; cursive form of his 
Greek alphabet, 641 ; fresh light 
on, 664-9 ; borrowed Greek 
alphabet, 667 ; traditional date, 
914-16 ; his council, 1003. 
Eanishka II, 1059. 

Kashf ul -'Mahjub,; ■" first ' .'Persian: 
Sufi manual, 56. 

Kasia, Buddha’s death-place, 151-3. 
Kassapa V of Ceylon, 525-6. 
Kedah, 168. 

Keith, A. B., TheVratyas, 155-60. 

Authenticity of the Rtusain- 

hara, 410-12. 

The Birth of Pururavas, 412- 

Java, Buddhist refugees from, 1 ; 17. 

Mahayana Buddhism in, 3. Alcmanic Figure, 677-81, 


Aioka’s Fourth Kock Edict 

and his Minor Rock Edicts, 652-3. 

New Readings in Anoka’s 

Rock Edicts, 653-5. 

Husayn Baikara, coinage of, 432-4, 
' 1048. 

Huvishka, absence of letter h from 
coins of, 917-20. 


Inscribed (Chinese) bone carvings, 
545-52. 

Inscription on a painting at 
Tarishlak, 400-1. 

Inscriptions : Ara, 97-107 ; Zeda, 
99; Manikiala, 99, 105; Tamil, 
in Siam, 337-9; Polonnaruva, 
518 ; Galpota of Ni44ankamalla, 
518; Manimangalam of Para- 
kesarivarman 519, of Raja- 
kesarivarman 520 ; Tamil, from 
Takopa, 689-90. 

Iyengae, P. T. S., Andhradravida- 
bhasa, 387. 
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Kennedy, J., Kanishka’s Greek, 
12K4, 

Heraus ^ Tupawo^, 124-7. 

A Passage in the Feriplus, 

127-30. 

Sidelights on Kanishka, 369- 

7<S. 

— > — The Nameless King, 661-4. 

— _ Fresh Light on Kanishka, 
604-9. 

Date of Kanishka, 920-39. 

The Later Kushans, 1054-64. 

Kharaosta and letter A, 642, 919, 
940, 1013. 

Kharosthi alphabet, cursive in 
Kaniska group, 633, 953, 1036. 

Kien-pi, 167. 

Kifcab al-Aghani, 341. 

Kitab al-Luma, oldest Arabic Sufi 
treatise, 56. 

Kozoulo Kadphises, date, 121 ; 
conquest of Kabul, a.d, 6o, 121. 

Krenkow, F.jAl-Qubaif al-'Uqaili, 
341-68. 

Krsna, tlie origin of the cult, 
145-61. 

Kujula Kadphises masters Kabul, 
629. 

Kushan kingdom in India before 
A.D. so, 95. 

Kushans, the Later, 1054-64. 

Kushans, twice conquer Panjab, 
666 ; coins of, 912, 928-36, 954, 
1012. 

L 

Labbeeton, D. van Hinloopen, 
Mahabharata in Mediaeval J ava- 
nese, 1-22, 

Land grants, imprecations in 
Indian, 674-7 ; Vyasa supposed 
compiler of verses, 674 ; law- 
books possible sources of verses 
on, 677. 

Laukapura, Singhalese general, 518. 

Lecge, F., Western Manichieism 
and the Turfan Discoveries, 69- 
94, 096-S. 

LSngkasuka, 166. 


Levi, S., Tokharian Pratimoksa 
Fragment, communicated by 
Dr. Hoernle, 109-20. 

Ling-ya-mon possibly Singapore 
Straits, 165. 

Liiders (Professor), his theories as 
to Kanishka treated, 97-105. 

M 

Macdonald, D. B., Further Notes 
on “Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves”, 41-53. 

Missing MS. of the Arabian 

Nights, 432. 

Macnicol, N., The Origin of the 
Krsna Cult, 145-51. 

Madhavavarman, land grant by, 
388. 

Mahabharata in mediaeval Java- 
nese, 1-22 ; compared with 
Bombay edition, 8-9. 

Mahinda V of Ceylon, 522-3 ; 
lived twelve years in Choja 
country, 523. 

Mallinatha and Kalidasa’s poems, 
403. 

Manavamma of Ceylon, 527-9. 

Manichteism, persecutions, 70-3 ; 
progress of, 71 ; dual doctrine 
of, 73 ; a literary faith, 77 ; 
destruction of writings, 77 ; 
MSS. found in Turfan, 79 ; 
Khuastuanift, or litany, 80 ; 
Chinese treatise, 81 ; a secret 
society, 82-6 ; possessed a Trinity, 
87 ; a danger to the State, 87-8 ; 
importance of its study, 92. 

Manicheeism and the I-^istis Sophia, 
90 ; and the Bruce Papyrus, 90. 

Manichaeism and the Turfan dis- 
coveries, 69-94, 434-6, 694-8. 

Marafik = bribes, accounted for 
by a diwan, 834. 

Maegolioxjth, D, S., Sufi Lives, 
169. 

Markand^ya on Apabhram4a, 875- 
83. 

Markand^ya quotes Brbatkatha, 
39L ' ‘ 
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Marwari postpositions, origin of 
dative and genitive, 553-67. 

Ma^lih, 833. 

Maues and Moga, 1000. 

Medal (Public Schools^) presenta- 
tion, 763-73. 

Meor Enayim, 622. 

Ming-ti, Chinese emperor, 369. 

Miran, Stein fragments from, 850- 
55. 

Misr = FustiLt, 308. 

Mu’amara, term in Abbasid ad- 
ministration, 835. 

al-Muhair and his rebellion, 343. 

Muhammad ibn Qala’un, Servian 
embassy to, 1047. 

Mu’izz al-Daula, 823-8. 

Murtaja^a, Abbasid grants of land, 
832. 

Muziris or Cranganore, 130. 

Mystical alphabets, 620-1. 

Mysticism, goal of Muhammadan, 
55-68. 


Nagarakrtagama in Javanese, 4. 
Nameless King, 121, 129, 658-64. 
Nakasimhaguab, K, Yerses re- 
lating to Gifts of Land, 388-9. 

Old Sanskrit Version of the 

Brhatkatha, 389-90. 

Nelcynda, 131. 

Nicholson, R. A., The Goal of 
Muhammadan Mysticism, 55-68. 
Nigm ed Din, mosque of, 34. 

Nile, tributai'ies of, 306 et seq. 
Nobel, J,, The Authenticity of 
the Rtusamhara, 401-9. 

Notices of Books — 

Arabic Literature, 214. 

Arabic MSS., Catalogue of, in 
the British Museum, 1068. 
Basu, N. N., Banger Jatxya- 
Itihas, 477. 

Bell, H. T., & W. E. Crum, 
Aphrodito Papyri, 437. 
Bergstrasser, G., liunain Ibn 
Ishak und seine Schule, ,736. 


Blackman, A. M., Temple of 
Dendur, 726. 

Blocheb, E., Histoire des Mon> 
gols, 495. 

Blumhardt, J.F, , Supplementary 
Catalogue of Hindi Books in 
British Museum, 1084. 

Brandstetter, R. , Monographien 
ziir Indonesischen Spraohfor- 
schung, 211, 721. 

Budd, C. , Chinese Poems, 225, 

Burgess, J., Chronology of 
Modern India, 468. 

& Phene Spiers, Fergusson’s 

Indian and Eastern Archi- 
tecture, 470. 

Burma Research Society 
Journal, 209. 

Burney Papers, 722. 

Caetani, L. , Chronographia- 
Islamica, 1067. 

Chen Huan- Chang, Economic 
Principles of Confucius and 
his School, 458. 

Clay, A. T., Business Documents- 
of Murashu Sons of Nippur, 
230 ; Documents from Temple 
Archives of Nippur, 233 ; 
Babylonian Records in the 
Library of J.Pierpont Morgan,. 
Part I, 488. 

Coomaraswamy, A. K., Indian 
Drav^ings, 491. 

Cummings, Rev. T. F., &Rev. T. 
Grahame Bailey, Panjabi 
Manual and Grammar, 711. 

Davids, Mrs. Rhys, Buddhism ^ 

201 . 

Eiwin, E. F., India and the 
Indians, 1093, 

Forke, A., Lun-Heng, Part II,. 
454. 

Frazer, R, W., The Southern 
Dravidians, 173. 

Gartner, E., Komposition und 
Wortwahl des Buches der 
Weisheit, 1069. 

GenS^hr, 1. G,, Chinese- English. 
Dictionary (Cantonese), 223. 
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i^ollancK, H. , Book of Protection, 
452. 

Oraham, W. A., Siam, 464. 

Haas, G., The Dasarupa, 190. 
Hirscb feld, H. , Sketch of Hebrew 
Grammar, 731. 

Hoernle, A. E. B^., The Bower 
MS., 699. 

Horrwitz, E. P. , Indian Theatre, 
705. 

Hiiltzsch, E., Kalidasa’s Megha- 
dnta, 176. 

Iyengar, P. T. S, , Life in Ancient 
India in the Age of the 
Mantras, 700. 

Juynboil, H. H., Leiden Uni- 
versity, Catalogues of MSS., 
213. 

Lajonquiere, E. L. de, Monu- 
ments du Cambodge, 465, 
Laufer, B., Jade, 220. 

Lee, E., History of Japan, 227. 
Legrain, L, , Les Temps des Rois 
d’Ur, 1072. 

Liiders, H,, Bruchstiicke Budd- 
histischer Dramen, 192. 

Martin, W. A. P., Chinese 
Legends and Lyrics, 226. 
Milne, W. S., Practical Bengali 
Grammar, 714. 

Mitchell, C. W., S. Ephraim’s 
Prose Refutations of Mani, 
Marcion, and Bardaisan, 729. 
Myhrman, D. W,, Babylonian 
Hymns and Prayers, 228. 
Neumann, K. E., Die letzten 
Tage Gotamo Buddhos, 1087. 
Nicholson, R. A., Tarjuinan al- 
Ashwaq, 447. 

Oldenberg, H., Bgveda, VII-X, 
197. 

Pargiter, F. E. , Purana Text of 
the Dynasties of the Kali Age, 
1076. " 

Porter, W. N., The Tosa Diary, 

,, ,2gS. 

Rapporten van de Oommissie in 
N ederlandsch - Indie op J av a 
an Madoera, 1909-11, 463. 


Rawlinson, H. G., Bactida, 733. 
Riekmers, W. R., Duab of 
Turkestan, 483. 

Sarkar, J. , History of Aurangzib. 
1092 ; Anecdotes of Aurangzib, 
1092. 

Scheltema, G. F., Monumental 
Java, 717. 

Strauss, 0., Ethische Probleme 
aus dein Maliabharata, 194. 
Sumerian Tablets of the Harvard 
Semitic Museum, 1074. 
Thureau-Dangin,F. jUneRelation 
de la huiteme Campagne de 
Sargon, 1071. 

Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 186. 
Wickremasinghe, D. M. de Z., 
Epigraphia Zeylanica, Vol. I, 
Pt. VI, 474. 

Wieger, L., Taoisme, 457. 
Winternitz, M., Geschichte der 
Indischen Litteratur, YoL II, 
Pt. I, 479. 

Numeral Systems of the Tibeto- 
Burman Dialects, 313-36, 1064. 

O 

Gbittjaby Notices — 

Douglas, Sir R. K., 1095, 

Eating, Julius, 505-10, 
McCrindle, J., 1100. 

Norman, H. C., 1101. 

Thornton, T. H., 739-42. 

West, Sir R., 245-50. 

Omitted hundreds, 633, 980-4. 
Ommayade Caliphate, poets of, 
341 et seq. 

P 

Palembang, 165. 

Pan<iyan Jewels deposited in 
Ceylon, 522. 

Pararaton in Javanese, 4. 
Pabgiteb, F. E., Copper-plate at 
KasiS. and Buddha’s Death-place, 
151-3. 

Vr^akapi and Hanumant, 

396-400. 
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pAUCriTER, F. E., Inscription on 
a Painting at Tarishlak, 400-1. 

Visvamitra and Vasistha, 

885-904. 

Parthian era, 986-94. 

Pe.7'iplm, a passage in the, 127-30, 
420 ; proposed identification of 
two South-Indian place-names, 
130-3. 

PxKCHES, T. G., Sargon’s Eighth 
Campaign, 581-612. 

Planets, Puranic order of, 384-5. 

Polonnaruva inscription, 518. 

Porakad, the ancient Bacare, 131 ; 
Portuguese and Dutch settle- 
ment, 131. 

Postpositions in Gujarati and 
Marwm, origin of dative and 
genitive, 553-67. 

Poussin, L. be la V., Buddha- 
carita, i, 30, 417-19. 

La Collection Stein : Docu- 
ments Sanscrits, 569-80. 

Nouveaux Fragments, 843-55. 

Prakrit palatals, pronunciation of, 
391-6. 

PrithvirajaYija3^a, 259-81 ; author 
of, 261. 

Public SchooIs’Medal presentation, 
763-73. 

Puranic order of the planets, 384-5, 

Puru dynasty in Javanese Maha- 
bharata, 7. 

Pururavas, birth of, 412-17. 

Q 

Queen of Sheba, 684-6, 1048. 

al-Quhaif al- ‘Uqaili, 341-68; genea- 
logy, 342 ; poet of women, 341- 
2, 348 et seq. ; political poet, 
343 et seq. 

P. 

RagavibOdha, work on Hindu 
music, 153. 

Raja, K. R. V., Kanamoksa, 682 . 

Rajendra-chola I, inscriptions of, 
522-3. 


Ramayana of Tulasi Dasa ; is it 
a translation, 133-41. 

Rapson, E. J., Date of Kanishka, 
911-13. 

Response of the Geonirn, 618-22. 

Richmond, E., The Significance of 
Cairo, 23-40. 

Roman characters for Oriental 
languages, 423-6, 686-1). 

Ross, E. D., Caves of the Thousand 
Buddhas, 434-6. 

Rtusamhara, authenticity of, 401- 

' 1 * 2 - 

Rudra-&va cult, 155-60. 


S 

Sahasamalla, coronation of, 518 ; 
earliest certain Singhalese date, 
518 ; genealogy of, 518. 

Saka era, 635. 

Sakuntala in Javanese version, 
10-17. 

Samaritan alphabet, Jewish know- 
ledge of, 613-26 ; used on Jewish 
coins, 614 ; became mystical 
alphabet, 620. 

Samaritans visited by J ewish 
pilgrims, 613. 

Sariigitaratnakara, work on Hindu 
music, 153. 

Samyuktakagama fragments from 
Khadalik, 569. 

Saradiis, 308 et seq. 

Sabda, Hab Bilas, Prithvlraja 
Vija^^a, 259-81. 

Sargon leaves Calah on eighth 
campaign, 582 ; exacts tribute 
from Ullusunu, 584 ; from Bel- 
ibla-iddina, 584 ; passes through 
Parsuas, 584 ; arrives at Missu, 
584 ; reaches Zirdiakka, 585 ; 
arrives at fortress of Paiizis, 585 ; 
enters Aukan5, 585 ; invades 
Uisdis, 586 ; makes mention of 
Sin-aha-usur, 587 ; , defeats 

Araratians, 587-8 ; captures 
UiMis, 588 ; burns down Ani- 
astania, 589 ; operates against 
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XJlhu, 590 ; destroys Armarili, 
59ii ; king of Nalri submits, 
593 ; returns homo, 594 ; captures 
Musasir, 59(3. 

Sargon’s eigbtli campaign, 581-612. 
Sarngadeva, autlior of Samgita- 
ratnakara, 153. 
triasanadhikara, 675. 

Satyavrata Trisankx’a, story of, 
S88-904 ; treatment by Vasistha, 
893-901 ; supports family of 
Visvamitra, 898 ; favoured by 
Visvamitra, 899. 

Sayce, a. H,, Hittite Language 
of Bogliaz Keui, 1043 -7. 

ScHOEF, W. IL, Identidcabion of 
two Soubh-Indian Place-names 
in the Periphis, 130-3. 

Seleucidan era, 984-6. 

Servian embassy to Egypt in the 
fourteenth century, 1047. 

Sha‘ar Harazim, MS. of mystical 
prayers, etc., 621. 

Shfihbazgarhi and Mansehra pho- 
netics, 68*2-3. 

SiiAMASASTRY, K., The Angula of 
Six Vavas, 153-5. 

Shatnuf, 309 et seq. 

Sheba, Queen of, 684-6, 1048. 
Shekel, the legend of the, 6*22. 
Siam, Tamil inscription in, 337-9. 
Significance of Cairo, 23-40. 

Sik^as, fragment from Tunhuang, 
843-6. 

Silk trade and the coinage of 
Kanishka, 95. 

Silk trade with India, 643, 913, 
1018. 

Singhalese chronology, 517-31. 
Smith, V. A., Date of Kaniska, 
939-42. 

Smrticandrika, texts assigned to 
Vyasa, 675. 

Smrtis, known to writers of, land 
’ grants, 676. 

Sohag monasteries of Upper Egypt, 
29. 

Somdeo, Ahom idol, 285 ; altar of, 
found, 285, 


Soter Megas, the Nameless King, 
coins of, 658-64. 

Special meeting, 236. 

Stein Collection, documents, 569- 
85, 843-55. 

Stress and pitch in Indian lan- 
guages, 867-74. 

Stifl lives, 169. 

Siifi metaphorical terms, 55-68. 

Sumerian and Georgian : study in 
comparative philology, 785-821, 


Tagore (Rabindranath), notes on 
Bengali grammar, 533-44. 

Tajarib al - Umam, account of 
Abbasid administration from 
the, 823-42. 

Takki, Prakrit dialect, 882-3. 

Takopa Tamil inscription, 689-90. 

Taksit, Abbasid imports, 833. 

Tamil inscription in Siam, 337-9, 
689-90 ; from Takopa, 337, 689- 
90. 

Tarishlak, inscription on a painting 
at, 400-1. 

Tawhey, C. H., Queen of Sheba, 
1048. 

Terurndava.4agam, Tamil work, 529. 

Tessitoki, L. P., Origin of Dative 
and Genitive Postpositions in 
Gujarati and Marwari, 553-67. 

Theodore Bar-Khoni, 434-6, 696-8. 

Thomas, F. W., Angkor-Vat, 419. 

A Passage in the P triplus ^ 

420. 

Date of Kaniska, 627-50, 

1011-104£ 

Tibeto-Burman dialects, numeral 
systems, 313-36, 1064. 

Ti-ma-sa, 690-4. 

Tokharian Pratimoksa fragment, 
109-20. 

Tseretheli, M., Sumerian and 
Georgian, 783-821. 

Tunhuang, Caves of the Thousand 
Buddhas at, 434-6.; Stein frag- 
ments from, 843-55. 
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Turf an discoveries and Western 
Maiiichseism, 69-94. 

Tubnee, R. L., Language of the 
Dvavirp-satyavadanalfatha, 289- 
304. 


Uraiyur, the Argarou of the 
FeripUiSy 132-3. 

Urzana, seal of, 602 ; mention of, 
on inscriptions, 602-4. 

V 

Vaijayanti, 676. 

Yarkkallai, the Balita of the 
Periplus^ 132. 

Tasistha, his treatment of Satya- 
vrata, 893-901 ; and Vi^vamitra, 
885-904 : collapse of power, 
899-901. 

Yikrama, era of, B.c. 58, 994-1000. 

Yina sticks, the form of, 155. 

Yishnu-Purana and the planets, 
1066. 

Yi^vamitra, of the house of Kanya- 
kubja, 886 ; assumed brahman - 
hood, 887 ; and Yasistha, 885- 
904 j offers boon to Satyavrata, 
899. 

Yodel, J. Ph. , Borobudur restored, 
421-2. 


Vratyas, 155-60 ; founders of 
Eudra-Siva cult, 155-60. 

Vratyas toma, 155. 

Yrsakapi and Hauumant, 396-400. 

Yyasa, texts assigned to, in the 

Smrticandrika, 675. 

. . 

W 

Waddell, L. A, , Date of Kaniska, 
945-52. 

Wardak vase, the phonetics of the, 
141-4. 

Wema Kadphises, conquers India, 
121, 129, 630 ; a Siva worshipper, 
370; names and order of his 
successors, 630 ; and Nameless 
King, coins of, 658-64 ; re- 
establishes Kushan rule inN.W. 
India, 665 ; and Kharosthi, 936, 
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Street, JF 

1912 ^AIushran, Pandit Sundai* Narayan, Old Kotha Parcha 
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1898 "‘‘bMvsoRE, H.H. tlio AUiharaja Sri, Sir Kriwbiuiraja 
Wadiar Bahadur, (j.O.S.L, The Palace, Bangalore, 
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1907 ■^'Naiusimhaceak, II., M.A 
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Hon. 1890 Nolleke, Professor Theodor, Strasshurg, Germany. 
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1903 "^Novck, W. F., K.-i-H., Barrister -at- La to, 65 Park 
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1906 ^^O’CoNNOR, Alajor W. F., E.A., C.LE., II.BJi:s 
CojisuL General, Seista^i, cjo The Foreign Of ice. 
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1910 O’CoKOR, J. E., C.I.E., Fra^icesco, Church Road, 
Upper Norwood, S.E. 

1900 ’^Oektel, F. 0., Siperint eliding Engineer, Catcnpore, 
UP., India, 

1908 ^Oh, Maiing Ba, A.T.AI., Judicial E.A.C., 67 Crisp 
Street, Rangoon, Burma. 
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1901 I! TAN I, ll,, inhoJmtei,^ M Rohijo^ Siinogio. 

Hon. !90S Or.DBNBEHG, PiT)fessor Herniariii, 

// ^7/ 27-29, Gotimf/m, Germany, 
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1901) ^M.)sti{oro(j, Count lAoWy Rue de Suede ^ ConfiUtnfinojjle.; 
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007 ’^■’OuNo, Aroung Xtay, Mgin Ilimse., \ Ragoda '/load, 

Rangoon, JUirma. 


1909 M. 1)., efo Natmial Bank of India, 
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1902 ‘^^Pauasnis, Dattatraya B., Happy Vale, Satara, Bombay 
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1 89«B '''§Pa uGiTKU, F. Fi., LO.B. (ret.), 12 CharlbitryRoad, Oxford. 
1905 "^‘M’arkek, Th(^ Hon. Mr. Justice Frederick Hardyinan, 
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1909 "^’Paulktt, Harold G., ILB.3I. Consul, Dairen, Japan. 
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420 1909 Pkxnv, Rev. Frank, Jladras Chaplain (rtd.), 8 Bark 

Hill, Ruling, ir. 

1912 ’^'Pkiuiy, William James, Rochlington School. East 

Yorkshire. 
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Denmark. 
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1912 ‘^'Hhinuaps, jlev. Godfrey Kdward, M.A., United 
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Nhands College, Haidarahad, Deccan, India. 

''\Fritchard, Captain Ih E. A., Word Wallajalad Infantry, 
United Service Club, Simla, India. 

*Fkoctok, Henry, II. M. Stationery Office, IVesf minster, 
S. IF. 

'^'pRU, Saw Hla, Sanitary Inspector, Health .Department , 
Rangoon Municipality, Rangoon, Burma. 

"^Tuki, Miikaiid Lai, PIxeter College, Oxford. 

’^M.^urseu, iler. W. C. B., ^^.A., St. Michaeks, S.P.G., 
Kemendine, Burma. 
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1869 I'Ransoai, Edwin, 24 Asllurnham Road, Bedford. 

188(S ^Rapsox, E. J., Frofessor of Sanshrit, 8 Ilorthner Road, 
Cambridge, 

1908 ’''RAsnAD, A. M., AE.A., Deptdg Magistrate, DalionganJ, 
M.l. Railway, Bengal, India. 

1907 '^Ray, Mallinath, B,Sc., Subordinate Civil Service, Sub- 
Deputy Magistrate,l2 JRolwell Lane, Calcutia, India. 
1912 ‘^Rav, 8arat Kumar, M.A., Kumar of Dighapatiya, 
Dayarampur, Rajshahi, Bengal, India. 

1 892 S^Rkay, The flight Hon. the Lord, K.T., P.C., G.C.B.L, 
G.C.I.E., LL.l)., Pkfsidkn'x, Carohide, Karlston, 
Berwich shire ; 6 Great Stanhope Street, Mav- 
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Finland, 

1879 Riof, Benjamin Lewis, C.I.E., Greenhalgh, Ilaxted 
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Egypt. 
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Secretary, Education Department, Government of 
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Cambridge. 
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Hon. 1908 B a lemann, Professor Q., Director, Asiatic Museum, 
St. Petersburg, Russia. 
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I'k 9,0. Gapenhatjen, Denmark, 

IHH9 1 ^'rtoi^isox, H. Lyon, F.S.A., »‘M St.Jameds Street, S.IF. 

1880 IhioauruN', S. S., Praekuidt Hoase^ liracknell, Berkfi. 

1919 o>N\ n. A., Supermtendeut^ Northern Shan 

States. iaiBih, Burma, 

1881 ^‘r I } a K N Ti j X /i\ n . , ( 1 . S . 1 . , D . D . D. , If 0X1 . Y rcxc-B u ksi I) 10 nt , 

10 Braek Buut!^ Bath. 

iHA9 ^|‘rii:x, \lvs\ Aaluio D.D., Ph.l),, Fro/mor of Arahic 
and Turkish, Kimfs OoUege (London Unirersify), 
99 Vhederford Gardem^ IfampHtead, N. W, 

MHO'l llov. II. II,, Ph.l)., Upper Alton, Jllinoie, 

Ameriean ikplisi Mmion, lUvertie.u'^ 

Ahhm\ Burma, 

IH9A ’*''^|T* 9 U'ANCoitK, IIJ-I* M'aharaj llaju Sir Bala llama 
Varma. Ilnhadtir, D.C.S.T,, G.C.LE. 

I88'l 'rnoTTKio Liout.-(!o!(mcl Sir Henry, K.CJf.G,, C.B., 

1 8 Kaitm Flare, 8, W, 

1912 James, 0 Gariem, Aberdeen, N,B, 

1902 Pepu^ Burma, 

IIHOI ^Tt/CKWKij., 1te%x John, I Omhw Gardens, Mfnsmil 

Milk N 

l!i|2 IL hn Ihf Butman Street, Cmhridge, 
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1909 ‘^U, M tiling Eti, Toivmhip Jmhje^ Fa-an^ Thaton Difitricf, 

Burma. 

1908 *-^11, Maung Mya,, Basi^ein, Burma, 

1882 "^llDAipaa, H.H. Maliaraja Dliiraja, Maliarana ^ir .Fa(<'h 
Singh Bahadur, (t.C.S.L, (hO.LE., E.ajputanit^ 
India. 


1902 ‘^'Yaidi’a, Visvaiiath P., 18 Cathedral St reef ^ Fort. 

Bomhai/, India. 

Hon. 1898 Vajikanana, H.ll.H. Prince, Pavaraniresa 
Vihdra^ Bangkok y Siam. 

1901 ‘-^‘Vakma, a. K. llajaraja, M.A., ProfeHsor of Sanskrit 
and Bravidian Languages.^ H.R. the llaharaJFs 
College^ Trivandrtmi, S. India. 

1910 Yasu, Eabu Hogendra Hath, Prachyavidyamahaniava, 
20 Kantapuhur La^ie^ Bagh Bazar ^ Calcutta^ India. 

1884 ^fYASiTDEV, MMhav Sainarth, K. 11., B.A. 

1912 ’^'Yenketaswami, M. H., The Betreat, llaidarahaf 
Deccan^ Bidia. 

1883 YERNEy, F. W., M.P., 12 Co7inauglit Place, JB/de 
Park, IF. 

1899 ^Yidyabhusaka, Satis Chandra Acharya, Plul)., 

Primifal, Sanskrit College, College Square, Calcutta, 
India. 

1907 ^Y idyaratna , Pandit Krishna Pada, Prcrfessor of Sanskrit, 
Eavenshmo College, Cuttack, Orissa, Bengal, India. 

1905 "^Yooel, J. P., Ph.D., Archmlogical Surveyor for Panjab 
mid United Provmces, cjo Messrs. T. Cook and Son, 
Amsterdam, plolland. 

1899 ^Yost, Lieut. -Colonel W., Fyzahad, UP., 

India. 


1908 ‘^‘Wackernagel, Dr. Jakob, Professor of Comparative 
Philology, Gottingen University; Iloher IVeg 12, 
Gdttingen, Germany. 

1892 ^t’^YADDELL, Lieut.-Colonel L. A., C.IL, C.I.E., LL.l)., 
The Deodars, Park Drive, Hampstead, 

KW. 
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i 9i)\} 
1912 
1908 

1 907 
1912 

1908 

1907 
610 1900 

1912 
1882 
1 900 

1911 

1905 

1899 

1911 

1912 

1909 
620 Hon. 

1912 

1876 


■'•'Wahshat, itazu- Ali, Bali wan, liJuo'rm/allocuL 
I\ 0, CaletiUa^ India, 

'""Wali, -^laulavi Abdnl, Sub-Idegintrar of Calcutta^ 
28 European Asylum Lam, Calcutta, Bengal, India, 
ALKKH, ll(‘v. 0. T. H., M,A., 38 IVarnlorotigh Hoad, 

■ ■ Oxford, 

''•‘Waole.smh, Professor Hr. Max, Mannheim, C, 7. 14, 
Germanif. 

Walsh, E. TL C., O.S.I., I.O.S., CommiHsioner, Bhagal 
;pur, Bengal, India, 

‘^War Office. Ojficer in Charge, Far Eastern Snh- 
section, Whitehall, 8JF. (Major C. A. L. Yate, 
General Staff). 

'^HVarrex, MoIIiani Fairfield, 131 Lavis Arenue, 
Brooldine 8tatio7i, Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 

^^Watson, H. D., I.C.S., Lahore, UJ\, India. 

T. H., P.H., 64 Fartich Mill Road, Glasgow, 
MB. 

‘^‘Westhakp, Alfred, Ahis. Hoc. 

WiiiNFiELD, E. H., St, Margarefs, Beulah Hill, 8.E. 
HIT EH EAT), 11. B., I.C.S., Assistant Commissioner, 
Civil Lines, Delhi, India. 

’^Wthttiok, Fred, G., British F,0. Hox 304, Shanghai, 
China. 

WiUTWOiiTir, G. C., East India United Service Club, 
St, James\s Square, S, W. 

^’"WrcKKEMASiNfuiK, Hoii Af. de Zilva, Indian Institute, 
Oxford. 

^'WrjrEWARDKNE, Hoii llicliurd, cjo Messrs. Riehardson 
and Co., 25 Suffolk Street, Fall Mall East, 8. IF. 

^Wii^soN, Alajor Horace KavniaH, li ing^s Own Regiment, 
Lehong, Bengal, India, 

“^WiN, Alaiing Tun, E.A.O., Twanie, Ilafithawaddy 
District, Burma. 

1896 WiNinscri, Goli. Eat Prof. E., 15 Universitats- 
strasse, Leig^zig, Germany. 

‘^WiNSTEBT, E. ()., District Officer, Kudla Filah, Negri 
Sembilan, Federated Malay States. 
f§ Wollaston, Sir Arthur H., Iv.C.I.E., Glen Hill, 
TFahner, Kent- 



^'WooD, J.Eiiusley, 4 Glenisla Gardem^^ Julinhurgh^N. Ik 
‘^nVooBLKY, Rev. Edward Carrut}i(‘rK, Amertvan Jf/Aio// 
Semina rf/y Jfa^’ash, Tnrkej/ in Af^ia. 

Woods, Professor James H., Pli.l)., Harvard b')uren<iti/y 
11 Brattle Sh'eet^ Cambridge^ Ilasn., U.S.A. 
^WooLKEit, A. C., ALA., Frincij)ab Oriental College mid 
MegutraTy Fmijal Gnirersitg, Lahore , India. 
"^Workman, Airs, l^ullock, ejo Alesnrs. Brown ^ Shipleg 
and Co., 123 Fall MaU, S. IF, 

"^Wkenshall, Airs. Jolin C., 1037 Mrth Calvert Street, 
Baltimore, Mar gland, U.S.A. 

^‘Wright, Tlie Hon. Air. H. Alelson, LO.S., Allahabad, 

India. 


'^Wazdani AIasodi, Professor Olnilam, Government 
College, Bajshahi, Fa stern Bengal ; Chosri Wat an 
Street, Delhi, India. 

Yetts, W. Perceval, British Legation, Fehin, China, 
^Yew, Tan Tiartg. 

^Yule, Aliss Amy Frances, I'arradale Eoiise, Tarradale, 
Moss-shire. 

^Yusue-Alt, Abdullah ibii, I.C.S., Al'.A., IL.Al., 
eJo Messrs. ICing, Iving Co., Bomba g, India. 


190»^ *Zak, Alaung Aung, K.S.AI., District Judge, Mgaungmya, 
Burma. ^ 

1909 ^-Zaw, Alaung Kyaw, Drawing Master, Government High 

School for Europeans, Magmyo, Upper Burma. 

1910 j^^Zeki Pasha, Ahmed, Secretary, Council of Ministers, 

Cairo, Egypt. 


LlS'r OF MKMBEHS "^7 

Ibonoran:? /iDembers 

1895 Minis. A. Jiartli, F^fris. 

1906 ^ Professor Jleiie .Basset, Algiers, 

1885 Sir llaiukrislnia Gopal Biuu.ularkar, K.C.I.E., (IS.L, 
Voona^ Bomhag. 

1893 Professor Henri Cordier, Faris, 

5 1908 Professor FriedricB Delitzsch, Berlin. 

1907 Professor Julius Egg-eling, Edinlurgh. 

1893 Professor Ignaz Goldzilier, Budapest. 

1890 Conte Comm. Angelo Be Guberiuitis, Rome. 

1898 Professor Iguace Guidi, Rome. 

10 1902 Professor Houtsma, Utrecht. 

1912 Professor Herniaim Jacobi, Bonn. 

1904 Professor Julius Joil}^ JVurzburg. 

1899 Professor J. Bitter von Karabacek, Vienna. 

1878 Professor H. Kern, Leiden. 

15 1909 Professor Ernst Kuhn, J/«?? A'//* 

1902 Professor Laiiinan, Cambridge^ Mass. 

1908 Professor Gaston Maspero, Faris. 

1895 Professor Ed. Naville, Geneva. 

1890 Professor T. Ndldeke, Sirtmhurg. 

20 1908 Professor Hermann Oldenberg, GQttingen. 

1901 Professor I)r. V. B.adloif, St. Feiershurg. 

1887 Professor Eduard Sacliau, Berlin. 

1908 Professor Carl Salenuinn, St. Feiershurg. 

1900 Sir Ernest Satow, G.C.M.G. 

25 1802 M. Emile Seuart, Faris. 

1909 Professor C. Snouck Ilnrgronje, Leiden. 

1910 Professor K. L. Tallqvist, Helsingfors. 

1909 Piofessor Vilbelni Thomsen, Copenhagen. 

1898 H.B.H. Prince Vajiranann, Bangkok. 

30 1896 Professor Windiscb, Leipzig. 

3Ei‘traoi'&i«ars /iDembei* 

1910 H.E. Sir Al)ul TCasim Khan, G.G.M.G., Nask-ul-Mulk. 


Sole. 4’hti liumbor of Honorary Membrn's is liniiteJ by Uule 9 to thirty. 


LIST OF UK R ARIES AND NON-MEMBERS 

SUBSCRIBING TO THE 

JOURNAl. OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 

Aberdeen . UNiVERsrrt Library. 

Aberystwitii. University Colling e of Wales. 

Adelaide. Public Library and Museum. 

Ad YAH Library', Adyai-; Madras. 

Aligarh. Lytton Library, M.A.O. College. 

Astor Library, ISTew York. 

Athenjiidm Club. 

Bangkok. A^ajiranIna Rational Library. 

Benares. Queen’s College. 

10 Benares. Sanskrit College. 

Benares City. Sri Yasho A^liaya Jaina Patiiasiiala. 
Berkeley. California University Library. 

B ERLIN . lio Y A L LiBH A R Y . 

Birmingham. Central Free Library. 

Bloomington. Indiana University Library. 

Bologna. Koyal University Library. 

Boston. Public Library. 

Breslau. University Library. 

Brighton. Public Library. (H. D. Roberts, Chief Librarian.) 
20 British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Burma. D.A.A.G., Burma Division, Arayinyo. 

Cairo. Inspection Library of the Ministry of EnucATroN, 
Cairo. Ivhedivial Library. 

Cairo. Xhkdivial Training College. 

Calcutta. Imperial Library. 

Calcutta. India Museum, Arch jsological Section. 

C a lc utt a . Mad ra s a h . 

Calcutta. National Council of Education in Bengai., 
Calcutta, Presidency College. 

30 Calcutta. Sanskrit College. 

Chester, Pa. Bucknell Library. 

Chicago. Hibbard Egyptian Library, Weslern Theological 
Seminary. 

Chicago. John Ckeiur Library. 
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Chicago. JTE'WBEiuti^ 

CitrCAGO. nNIVE^^^ 

CiOtrSTlA^HA. Libkahy. 

Cincinnati. PaHLiG Libiury. 

Cleveland. Adelbeut College Libra by. 

Cleveland. ririiLTC Libkart. . 

40 Columbia University Libbahy, Hew York. 

Connemara Public Library, Afadras. 

Constitutional Club. 

Copenhagen. Eoyal Library. 

Copenhagen. University Library. 

Cornell Univeksity, Itliaca, Hew York. 

Darmstadt. Hessische CrRossHERzoGLiCHE Hof-Biblioteek. 
Detroit. Public Library, Micliigan. 

East India United Service Club. 

Edinburgii. Public Library. 

60 Edinburgh. University Library. 

Erlangen. University Library. 

Florence. Biblioteca Haxionale. 

Foucrc, Bev. Dr., Instituto Biblico Poiititicio, Boino. 

Gauhati. Cotton College. 

Geneva. ILbliotlikque Publtoue. 

Giessen. Grossh. Hess. UNiVERSiTATs-jLiiLioTiiEic. 

Glasgow. AIitchell Library. 

Glasgow. University Library. 

Gottingen. University Library. 

60 Government of India, Home Department. 

Gowan, Eev. H. H., Trinity Parisli Oliurcli, Seattle, 
Wasliington. 

Hague. Hoyal Library. 

Haidarabad. State Library. 

Halle. University Library. 

Ha mburg. Kolonia linstitut Zentralstelle. 

Hamburg. Stadtiubliothee. 

Harvard College Library. 

IsHiHAMA, J., Esq., Osaka. 

Jaralpur. Government College. 

70 Jena. University Library. 

John Kylands Library, M an cl i ester. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

JoLY, Percy B., Esq., Tengyueh, 


JUNAGADU COLLBGK, IvatllUlWad, 

IvIIAllTDUM. DjRECTOR OF EbUCATIO.V, BuDAX (xO\'KliXM EXT. 

Tvibf. UNivEKsrry Libraiiy. 

Kolhapoh, ISTative Librabw 
Kyoto. Indian Philosophy. 

Lahore. Central Museum. 

80 Lahore. Layanand Anglo-Yedic Coddkgk. 

Lahore. Pan,tab Pubbic Library. 

Leipzig. University Library. 

Liverpool. Institute of ARCiiiEOLOGY. 

Lonbon Library. 

LuciiNOAV, Provincial Museum. 

Lucknoml. Public Library. 

Lunb. University Library. 

Madison. Wisconsin University Library. 

ArADIUS. AKCHiEOLOGICAL SuHVEYV 
90 Madras. Presidency College. 

Madrid. Piblioteca del Ateneo. 

* Manchester. Free Eeference Library. 

AIaNBALAY. PuRMA AROHiEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

Manila. Purkau of Science. 

AIarbuug. University Library. 

AIaiuelle, Madame S., Cannes. 

Marsovan. a rcUxEo logical Club, 

Mkabville. Theological School Library. 

Melbourne. YicToiifA Public Library. 

100 Milan. 11. Biblioteoa Uazionale di Prera. 

Minneapolis. Athkn^um Library. 

]\[uNiCH. Kon. Hof- und Staatsbibliothek. 

Munich. University Library. 

Mysore Archaeological Office, Bangalore. 

Mysore. Maharaja’s College Union, 

Uaples. University Library. 

Hewcastle-on-Tyne. LiterarySvnb Philosophical Society. 
aSTewcastle-on-Tyne. Public Library. 

Uew York State Library, Albany. 

110 Uew York City;. General Theological Seminary Library, 
Hew York City. Library of the Tantrik Order in America. 
New York City, Union Theological Seminary. 

Oxford. The Indian Insyitotk. 

Oxford. Queen’s College. 
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FaIUS. EiBIJOTHKUIIE D^'■\RT KT b’ ArCIIKOLOG IE. 

Parts. fiiBLioTHmcFB du Ministeke be la Gueehe. 

Paris. Bibliothequr Rationale. 

Paris. Institut de riuNCK. 

Peabody Institute, Baltiioore. 

Peshawar A ecileo logical Survey of Inbta. Frontier Gieci.e. 

PillLADELDHlA LlBRARY COMPANY. 

Philadelphia. University of Pennsylvania Library. 
Pittsburg. CAitNEGiE Ltriury. 

Pittsburg. Western Theological Seminary, 

Poona. AiiCHiEOLOGicAL Survey, Western Ci.r(;le. 

P R A G . D E UT'SO ri E U N 1 V E RS I T A T . 

pRATAP SiNFsii Museum, Srinagnr, Knsiinur. 

Princeton. Theological Seminary. 

Rostock. University Library. 

Bt. Petersburg. Imperial Geographical SociEry. 

San Francisco. Pubi.ic Library. 

Seattle. University of Washington Library. 

Bh iLLON(5. Public Library, .Assrtb. 

Simla. Director-General of Education in India. 

South Ivensington. Science Museum. 

Stockholm. JIoyal Library, 

Stock ho lm . Uni v ERsrr y Li bra r y . 

Strasbur(}. University Library. 

Sydney. Public Library. 

Tokyo. Imperial University College of Literature, 
Tokyo. Instittjte of History. Imperial University. 

Tokyo. Koyo Kyokwai. 

Tokyo. Shitkyo-daigaku LiBiuRYj Omotecho, Koishikawa. 
Trivandrum. Maharaja’s College. 

Tubingen. University Library. 

Urban A. Illinois University Library. 

Vakariddhi, ILILH. Prince Nares, Bangkok, 

Yiza<japatam. Mrs. A. V. Narasinga Bag College. 
Yladivostock. Orip:ntal Society. 

Washington. fCATHOLic University Library, 

Washington. Library of Congress. 

Wurzburg. University Library, 

Zuuicn, Stadt Bibliothek. 


NoU, TIhrv HfH other Uhniriort whipk sulwciihe through the huokwellert!. 
The Secretary would be uiueh obliged by the Libi'anaus of such lihrarie.s sending 
him their names to he added to the above list. 
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